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INTRODUCTION. 


To  those  who  knew  and  loved  Charles  Reece  Pemberton,  this  volume 
of  his  collected  isTitings  wiU  be  dearly  welcome :  it  will  by  them  be  re- 
ceived— as  it  is  intended — as  a  remembrancer  and  memorial  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  affection-inspiring  men  of  genius  that  ever 
lived.  The  beautiful  and  life-like  portrait— with  its  look  of  spiritual- 
ized intelligence — will,  it  is  supposed,  matexially  enhance  the  value  of 
the  book  in  the  estimation  of  those  to  whom  his  personal  appearance 
was  familiar.  "  Better  late  than  never"  is  an  old  saying ;  and  though 
"  The  Life  and  Literary  Remains"  of  "poor  Charles"  would  have  ^- 
peared  to  more  advantage  sooner  after  his  death,  his  gentleness,  his 
truth,  and  his  unequalled  abilities  are  still  in  the  vivid  recollections  of 
many. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  this  work  is  perhaps  as  complete  as  it  has 
been  possible  for  me  to  make  it  His  writings  were,  as  his  life,  frag- 
mentary ;  and  in  them  may  be  found  inequalities  and  seeming  incongrui- 
ties ;  but  as  they  were  written  so  are  they  here  presented.  As  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  extends,  I  have  omitted  nothing  of  importance  that  was 
available.  The  whole  of  the  three  Dramas  are  printed  because  the 
author  expressed  a  desire  for  their  preservation.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  many  of  his  unpublished  papers — equal  in  interest  to  any- 
thing of  his  the  world  has  yet  seen — ^but  I  have  forborne  to  use  them 
for  fear  of  breaking  his  death-bed  injunction. 

I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  give  a  more  accurate 
and  connected  biography  of  a  man  so  deserving  of  note.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  casual  social  meetings,  I  knew  nothing  of  him  perso- 
nally beyond  seeing  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  lecturer ;  and  as 
he  has  himself,  in  the  "  Autobiography  of  Pel.  Verjuice,"  described  his 
early  life,  and  as  he  passed  many  years  in  a  manner  altogether  unknot  n, 
even  to  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  I  have,  of  necessity,  been  merely 
able  to  make  a  poor  and  slight  sketch,  where  the  subject  was  worthy  of 
a  good  and  finished  picture.     But  entirely  apart  from  the  striking  in- 
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cidents  of  his  life,  his  character,  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  is  in  every  way 
entitled  to  attention ;  and  his  varied  powers  and  peculiarities  have  been 
analyzed  and  illustrated,  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  sympathy,  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Talfourd,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  other  friends  of  genius  and  of 
truth.  As  far  as  has  been  practicable  I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of 
these  gentlemen  in  preference  to  giving  my  own ;  feeling  sure  that  all 
admirers  of  Femberton  would  be  glad  to  see  the  estimation  he  was  held 
in  by  some  of  those  who  are  not  only  eminent  in  station  but  great  in 
talent. 

The  Editorship  of  this  work  was  undertaken  by  me  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  Femberton*s  friends :  amongst  them  might  have  been 
ibund  many  who  knew  him  better  than  I  did,  and  whose  capabilities  to 
do  him  justice  are  far  greater  than  mine.  From  many  gentlemen  of 
great  literary  reputation,  I  have  received  warm  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprize ;  but  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  has  proved  his  interest  in  the 
cause,  by  writing  and  contributing  a  most  valuable  paper,  which  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  duties  as  Editor,  I  have  had  little  to  do  beyond 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter  for  the  printers  and  the  supervision  of 
the  work  while  in  their  hands.  It  is  here  necessary  to  say  that  the 
nature  of  my  daily  avocations  has  prevented  me  paying  the  close  and 
constant  attention  to  the  correction  of  the  proof-sheets  which  I  desired ; 
and  to  that  circumstance  I  trust  will  be  attributed  the  verbal  or  other 
errors — (few  I  h<^  they  are) — that  may  be  found.  I  have  very  care- 
fully avoided  making  alterations  in  the  language  of  the  Author,  except 
where  absolutely  necessary :  it  has  been  my  object  to  give  not  merely 
his  opinions,  but  his  words  entire.  There  is  as  much  originality  and 
individuality  in  lus  language  as  in  his  sentiments. 

With  his  views  on  some  subjects  I  do  not  agree ;  but  of  his  truth- 
loving  spirit  and  his  truth-searching  intentions  in  all  his  enquiries, 
whether  on  politics,  morals,  or  religion,  I  have  the  most  implicit  faith. 

My  connexion  with  this  work  affords  me  great  gratification.  I 
know  no  man  living — and  few  men  dead — ^who  have  done  more  than 
Charles  Reece  Femberton  for  some  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity ; 
and  to  assist,  however  humbly,  in  perpetuating  his  memory,  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  of  pride. 

JOHN  FOWLER. 
October,  1843. 

Occupation  Road,  Sheffield. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE 


OF 


CHARLES   REECE  PEMBERTON. 


The  man  lives  not,  I  believe,  that  could  write  a  just  and  full  account  of  the 
life  of  Chablbs  Reecb  Pembebton.  There  are  a  few — very  few  indi* 
viduals  who  might  give  a  truthful  estimate  of  his  aims  and  his  powers,  but 
none  could  narrate  in  succession  the  whole  of  the  remarkable  adventures 
through  which  he  passed.  His  feelings  spoke  in  his  actions,  his  genius 
shone  in  his  lectures  and  writings ;  and  his  feelings  and  genius  might 
be  described  by  those  who  had  the  requisite  amount  of  sympathy  and 
perception :  but  as  a  great  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  away  firom  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  in  a  manner  unknown  to  his  relatives  and  friends, 
(and  as  he  left  nothing  on  the  subject,  except  "  The  Autobiography  of 
Pel.  Veijuice,"  and  occasional  fragments  delivered  to  friends  in  moments 
of  social  enjoyment,)  not  much  can  be  said  about  facts  and  dates.  This, 
however,  is  comparatively  little  to  be  regpretted.  "  The  Autobiography 
of  Pel.  Veijuice"  shews  the  formation  of  the  author's,  mind — it  is,  in- 
deed, written  in  "  words  that  bum,"  and  is  worth  volumes  of  mere  facts 
and  dates — and  this,  with  Mr.  Fox*s  admirable  essay  on  his  character 
and  genius,  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of 
the  man,  that  how  he  lived  and  where  he  lived  become  of  secondary  im- 
portance. For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to  more  than  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  occurrences  of  his  life ;  and  as  his  cha- 
racter has  been  analyzed  and  illustrated  by  others  (much  better 
than  I  could  hope  to  do),  from  whom  I  shall  quote,  I  must  be  content  to 
note  down,  of  necessity  very  briefly,  such  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  Of  his  early  history  I  know  scarcely  anything,  except 
what  he  has  himself  written  in  the  "  Pel.  Verjuice"  papers ;  and  of  his 
later  years  I  am  acquainted  chiefly  through  newspaper  reports  and  con- 
versations with  friends. 

CiiABLEs  Reecb  Pembebton  (or,  as  he  was  registered,  Tlioraas 
Kcccc  Pemberton)  was  Ijoru  in  Poutypool,  South  Wales,  January  23rd, 
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1790.  His  father  was  a  AVarwickshire  man, — his  mother  a  Welsh- 
woman ;  and  he  was  the  second  of  three  children.  His  elder  brother 
WHA  called  Richard  Keece,  and  his  younger  brother  William  Dobson. 
When  he  was  about  four  or  five  years  of  age,  his  parents,  with  their 
family,  left  Wales  for  Birmingham.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  placed 
in  a  Unitarian  Charity  School  at  Birmingham,  which  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Wright,  of  whom  he  said  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death — "  I  owe  more  to  Daniel  Wright  than  I  do  to  any 
other  man  on  earth,  except  ray  father."  The  histruction  he  here  re- 
ceived, so  far  as  it  went,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  valuable 
kind  :  and  the  feeling  heart  and  sound  sense  of  his  tutor  were  themes  on 
which  he  delighted  to  dwell. 

The  period,  however,  allowed  for  learning  at  school  was  brief.  He 
was  early  apprenticed  to  an  uncle,  a  brass  founder,  at  the  corner  of 
Livery  Street,  Great  Charles  Street,  Birmingham.  Now  came  his  first 
great  struggle  with  the  world  and  worldliness.  Tlie  few  years  he  spent 
in  tlie  service  of  his  uncle  were  marked  by  a  rapid  succession  of  charac- 
ter-forming incidents,  on  which  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  here  to 
dwell,  as  he  has  himself  detailed  them  in  a  most  graphic  manner  in  his 
autobiography.  Owing  to  misunderstandings  between  himself  and  his 
uncle-master,  his  situation  was  at  times  intolerable,  and  the  only  relief  he 
found  was  in  the  periodical  visits  he  made  to  his  father,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  an  intelligent  and  independent  spirit.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  ran  away,  with  a  companion,  from  his  uncle's  house 
and  went  to  Liverpool.  lie  was  there  kidnapped  by  a  press-gang  and 
sent  to  sea.  His  name  was  entered  on  the  ship-books  "  Charles  Reece." 
For  several  years  he  served  in  ships  of  war,  and  was  occasionally  en- 
giiged  in  skirmishes  and  battles  ;  and  passed  through  many  strange  ad- 
ventures consequent  upon  hb  seafaring  life. 

Up  to  this  period  his  autobiography  furnishes  an  account  of  his  "  out- 
goings and  incomings ;"  but  to  the  events  of  the  next  twenty  or  more 
years  following,  there  is  no  satisfactory  clue.  He  became  an  actor  and 
was  manager  of  several  theatres  in  the  West  Indies.  By  this  profes- 
sion he  there  earned  a  brilliant  reputation  with  a  prospect  of  great  pe- 
cuniary success.  Untoward  circumstances  destroyed  his  hopes.  He 
married  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  talent  (Fanny  Pritchard  was 
her  name,  I  believe)  and  he  anticipated  a  life  of  domestic  happiness : 
but  the  marriage  was  not  fortunate,  and  his  promised  joy  proved  his 
certain  misery,  lliey  had  one  son,  of  whose  fate  I  am  ignorant.  His 
desire  fur  change  u{  scenes  returned — if  it  had  ever  left  him — with 
the  departure  of  liw  heart's  dear  hopes.  He  was  without  house  and 
without  home,  and  roamed  all  the  world  over.     He  was  "  acquiunted 
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with  all  classes  uf  society,  as  well  as  with  all  coasts  of  country ;  aud 
was  subjected  to  all  manner  of  vicissitudes/*  lie  became  emphatically 
A  Wandbbeb. 

Wlien  he  returned  to  England  I  know  not,  but  in  1828  he  was  lec- 
turing, reciting,  and  acting  in  some  of  our  country  towns.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  Femberton  to  live  in  any  place,  but  for  a  day  or  two, 
without  making  devoted  friends ;  and  consequently,  though  partially 
neglected  by  the  public,  he  met  with  many  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
himself  and  his  abilities.  Even  then,  unknown  as  he  was,  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who  dared  to  think  for  themselves,  declared  that  he  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  genius.  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  the  author  of  ^  Ion,** 
then  editor  of  the  **  New  Monthly  Magazine,**  saw  him  perform  at  the 
Hereford  Theatre,  and  generously  exerted  himself  in  his  behalf,  and 
wrote  such  a  notice  of  his  acting  as  caused  considerable  excitement  in 
the  parties  who  then  took  an  interest  in  the  Drama.  This  is  the  article 
extracted  from  the  *^  New  Monthly  Magazine**  of  September,  18:^8  : — 

**  A  NEW  TBAGIC  ACTOB. 

**  We  had  begun  almost  to  despair  of  witnessing  the  appearance  of 
any  actor  of  real  tragic  power  to  whom  we  may  look  as  capable  of  fill- 
ing the  vacancy  which  the  retirement  of  Young,  Macready,  or  Kean, 
would  create.  We  had,  indeed,  heard  that  a  gentleman  named  Fem- 
berton, who  has  been  for  some  time  delivering  lectures  and  recitations 
in  the  country,  exhibited  talent  of  a  high  order,  though  mingled  with 
some  eccentricity,  and  had  not  only  developed  striking  and  original 
views  of  his  art  in  theory,  but  had  given  indications  of  ability  to  em- 
body them  in  practice.  The  accounts,  however,  which  we  heard, 
seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  a  partial  interest,  that  we  were  more  in- 
clined to  consider  them  as  proo&  of  sympathy  for  an  amiable  person  un- 
duly neglected,  than  as  having  any  great  foundation  in  reality.  A 
fortunate  accident  has  enabled  us  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  observation 
— ^we  have  seen  Mr.  Femberton,  not  as  a  lecturer,  but  as  an  actor,  and 
having  no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  have  watched  him  with  all  the 
disinterested  severity  of  practised  criticism ;  and  the  result  is,  that  we 
think  his  claims  well  worthy  of  a  particular  introduction  to  the  theatri- 
cal public  of  London.  We  saw  him,  during  the  assize  week,  at  Here- 
ford, in  Hotspur,  Sir  Feter  Teazle,  Shylock,  and  Yirginius ;  for  the 
two  first  he  was  entirely  unsuited,  and  left  us  with  a  decidedly  unfa- 
vourable impression ;  in  the  second  he  g^ve  some  clever  touches,  though 
it  was  obviously  out  of  bis  line ;  but  in  the  two  last  he  exhibited  such 
power  of  conceiving  and  expressing  tragic  passion  as  we  have  rarely  seen 
equalled.  His  Shylock  was  altogether  more  deeply  toned  than  any 
performance  of  the  character  we  can  call  to  mind ;  less  various  and 
pciiiitcd  than  Kean*s,  but  more  intense  in  its  sorrow,  and  more  terrible 
in  its  revenge.  With  him,  the  purposed  slaughter  of  Antonio  wore  the 
air  nut  of  a  murder  but  of  a  sacrifice.     Hi;*  joy  at  the  losbcs  of  hib 
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enemy,  his  savage  determination,  and  liis  thirst  for  vengeance,  were 
tempered  and  deepened  by  a  solemnity  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
old  times  of  Hebrew  austerity  and  greatness.  You  might  fancy  that 
beneath  the  gaberduie  of  the  despised  usurer  his  bosom  swelled  with  the 
proud  recollections  of  his  race  ;  and  that,  by  a  fraud  derived  from  the 
necessity  of  long  oppression,  he  had  snatched  the  judicial  balance  and 
knife  in  which,  with  the  flesh  of  the  scomer,  his  wrongs  might  be 
weighed  and  avenged.  Others  have  vindicated  for  Shylock  the  affec- 
tions and  the  rights  of  a  man,  so  long  denied  to  his  injured  nation  ;  but 
no  one  has,  to  our  apprehensions,  so  finely  asserted  the  dignity  of  his 
ancient  line,  and  the  fearful  energies  of  a  people  who  once  dispensed  the 
visible  judgments  of  offended  Heaven.  A  little  coarseness  there  some- 
times was  ;  now  and  then  an  ill-regulated  tone  which  might  provoke  a 
momentary  disposition  to  smile  ;  but  the  next  moment  a  heart-searching 
look  and  tone  would  make  one  feel  that  there  was  true  passion,  far  past 
jesting  with.  In  Virginius,  the  early  part  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  entire  absence  of  all  imitation  of  !Macready's  performance  ;  so  entire, 
that  we  should  guess  he  never  saw  it ;  as  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  refraining  from  the  involuntary  attempt  to  borrow 
some  traits  from  a  picture  so  rich,  various,  and  true.  Here  he  played 
sensibly  and  feelingly ;  but  we  missed  that  warmth  of  coloiuung  in 
which  the  old  Roman  father  has  been  wont  to  live  before  us.  He  first 
struck  us  powerfully  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  third  act,  where  the 
atrocious  claim  of  Appius  is  gpradually  unfolded  by  the  reluctant  mes- 
senger ;  he  gave  the  stifled  passion  with  great  effect,  and  afterwards 
grew  too  loud  for  the  area  in  which  we  saw  him  ;  but  his  main  effect 
was  produced  in  the  scene  where  Virginius  stabs  his  beloved  daughter 
to  preserve  her  firom  the  grasp  of  the  ravisher.  His  haggard  gaze  of 
despair,  when  suddenly  bereft  of  all  hope  by  the  defeat  of  his  faint- 
hearted friends,  and  surrounded  by  the  guards  of  the  Decemvir  ;  the 
deadly  glare  of  his  eye  and  sudden  convulsion  of  his  frame,  when  he 
sees  the  knife  and  instantly  perceives  the  use  to  which  it  must  be  ap- 
plied ;  the  maze  of  horror  in  which  he  inflicts  the  fatal  wound ;  the  mo- 
ment for  which  he  stands  stupidly  gazing  at  the  bloody  instrument,  and 
his  fearful  awakening  to  the  sense  of  that  revenge  for  which  alone  he  is 
to  live,  were  as  appalling  as  any  of  the  mortal  horrors  which  people 
our  darkest  remembrances  of  tragic  acting.  In  the  last  act,  his  dis- 
traction was  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  executed  finely ; 
his  attack  on  Appius  was  almost  too  frightful,  and  his  melting  into 
natural  sorrow  at  the  end,  though  less  picturesque  than  Macready's, 
had  a  pathos  of  its  own.  After  this  statement,  in  which  we  have  set 
down  nothing  heedlessly  or  partially,  our  readers  will  ask,  must  not 
Mr.  Pemberton  succeed  in  London  ?  In  truth  w^e  cannot  say ;  for  he 
possesses  genius,  with  strong  peculiarities,  which  have  been  confirmed 
by  long  habit  and  immerited  obscurity  ;  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
town  will  understand  him  sufficiently  at  first  to  give  him  fair  play ;  but 
if,  by  some  strange  inflexion,  he  docs  not  make  them  laugh  bt^fore  he 
makes  them  weep  and  tremble,  liis  peculiarities  will  be  conbccrated  into 
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virtues.  We  have  not  heard  him  lecture  ;  but  we  understainl  he  lias  a 
theory,  which  he  illustrates  most  forcibly,  of  the  delineation  of  every 
feeling  by  its  appropriate  tone ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  singularities  of 
voice  to  which  we  have  alluded  aiise  from  an  anxiety  to  realise  his  own 
conceptions,  which,  unless  carefully  guarded  against,  or  largely  allowed 
for,  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  just  appreciation  of  his  merits.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  every  original  mind  to  run  into  extremes,  especially  where 
it  has  been  unsoftened  by  intercourse  with  congenial  spirits ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  theory,  however  just  in  the  main,  may  easily  lead 
its  professor  into  practical  errors,  by  inducing  him  to  attempt  more  va- 
rieties of  tone  than  are  consistent  with  the  harmony  of  an  individual 
part,  and  transitions  which  may  take  an  audience  too  harshly  by  sur- 
prise, and  may  be  treated  by  them  as  ridiculous,  merely  because  they 
are  strange.  With  all  our  sense,  therefore,  of  Mr,  Pemberton's  power, 
we  cannot  feel  assured  of  his  entire  success ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that 
he  must  have,  and  will  have  a  trial ;  and  if  that  trial  be  a  fair  one  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  he  has  nerve  enough  and  sense  enough  to 
improve  it,  as  he  may,  we  believe  that  he  will  produce  that  rare  effect 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  genius.'* 

In  conseqaenoe  of  this  criticism,  and  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd*s  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  then  Manager  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  Mr.  Pemberton  appeared  at  that  Theatre  in  March,  1829, 
in  "  Virginius**  and  "  Shylock."  His  success  was  not  triumphant,  but 
he  won  great  praise  from  the  best  and  most  candid  judges.  The  news- 
papers of  the  day,  in  discussing  his  merits,  contradicted  themselves  and 
each  other  even  more  than  they  usually  do ;  and  that  proves  that  they  un- 
derstood little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which  they  wrote.  There 
are  and  have  been  some  noble  exceptions,  but  generally  speaking  news- 
paper critics  judge  of  acting  not  by  what  should  be,  but  by  what  has 
been.  Here  is  the  "  summing  up**  by  the  actor*s  learned  friend  in  the 
New  Monthly  : — 

"  MR.  PESTBERTOK  AND   HIS  CRITICS. 

"  Mr.  Pemberton  has  appeared  at  Covent-Grarden  Theatre,  in  Vir- 
g^us  and  Shylock ;  the  two  principal  characters  in  which  we  saw  him 
some  months  ago  in  the  country,  and  our  honest  opinion  of  which  we 
then  presented  to  our  readers.  We  have  been  unfortunately  prevented 
from  witnessing  his  performances  of  these  parts  in  London  ;  but,  on 
comparing  the  judgments  of  those  on  whom  we  can  rely  with  our  own 
vivid  recollection  of  what  we  saw,  we  conclude  that,  amidst  more  than  tiie 
usual  embarrassments  of  a  first  appearance  in  an  enormous  theatre,  he 
did  give  assurance,  to  those  who  observed  him  attentively  and  candidly, 
of  possessing  the  rare  qualities  of  original  thought  and  passionate  ex- 
pression, with  which  we  believe  him  to  be  endowed  in  no  ordinary  mea- 
sure. Indeed,  the  singular  contrariety  of  opinion  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed respecting  his  merits,  confirms  us  in  the  belief  we  have  avowed, 
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and  in  the  earnest  liope  that  fair  opportunity  may  l>c  affortletl  hira  for 
the  development  of  his  powers,  and  for  the  conviction  of  those  who  have 
too  rashly  and  hastily  denied  them. 

"  There  are  some  differences  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  actors  which 
sufficiently  explain  their  own  causes,  as  where  the  critic  approves  or  dis- 
likes the  entire  style  of  the  perfonner.  Thus  we  can  understand  one 
man  reg^arding  John  Kemhle  with  unmingled  admiration,  as  the  highest 
specimen  of  a  grand  and  learned  school ;  another,  turning  from  tlie 
naked  majesty  of  such  classical  impersonations,  to  be  thrilled  and  agi- 
tated by  the  passion  and  tenderness  of  Kean ;  and  a  third  preferring  to 
either  the  warm,  full,  and  harmonious  pictures  of  romantic  character 
which  Macready  presents  in  his  happiest  moods.  All  this  discrepancy 
is  mere  matter  of  taste  ;  no  one  denies  grace  and  dignity  to  Kemble,  or 
fury  to  Kean,  or  poetical  enthusiasm  to  Macready :  but  each  has  his 
own  preference,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own  blindness  or  indulgence 
to  the  defects  incident  to  the  peculiar  excellence  which  he  admires.  But 
thb  is  not  the  kind  of  difference  which  has  prevailed  respecting  Mr  Pem- 
berton ;  it  is  not  that  one  critic  has  been  willing  or  able  to  forgive  to 
genius  the  peculiarities  which  have  been  found  insuperable  by  another, 
but  that  the  writers  who  profess  to  guide  the  public  taste  are  directly 
and  curiously  at  issue  as  to  the  facts  on  which  a  judgment  should  be 
founded.  According  to  *The  Times,'  the  new  tragedian  possesses 
mental  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  but  wants  practice,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mechanism  of  his  art ;  according  to  ^  The  Morning 
Herald,*  he  has  all  the  mechanism  and  practice,  but  ^  has  not  the  sort 
of  mind  which  can  illustrate  the  higher  walks  of  the  drama  ;*  and  *■  The 
Weekly  Times'  gently  dismisses  him  as  *  adding  another  name  to  the 
list  of  those  numerous  and  unfortunate  persons,  who  are  usually  desig- 
nated respectable  tragedians.*  If  the  reader  believes  ^  The  Times,* 
his  action  is  evidently,  though  freely,  moddled  after  Kean  ;  if  he  puts 
his  trust  in  ^  The  Chronicle,'  he  will  understand  that  he  is  a  servile 
copyist  of  Macready ;  if  he  follows  '  The  Herald,*  he  must  take  Mr. 
Pemberton  to  have  utterly  failed  in  the  pathetic  passages  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  ^  The  Examiner*  these  are  precisely  the  points  in  which  he 
electrified  the  house.  *  The  Spectator,*  says  of  his  Yirginius,  that  it 
manifested  ^ study,  stagpe-knowledge,  and,  above  all,  passion;^  while 
*  The  Atlas*  gives  summary  judgment,  that  ^  he  appears  to  be  an  expe- 
rienced player,  whose  sole  ability  seems  to  consist  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  stage  ;*  expresses  its  *  hatred  of  mere  artistes,  those  clever  men  who 
never  commit  mistakes  ;*  and  observes  that  *  one  stroke  of  genius,  with 
its  countless  indiscretions,  is  worth  a  score  of  such  performances  as  Mr. 
Pemberton's  Virginius!*  Poor  Mr.  Pemberton  I  Judge  of  him  by  the 
newspapers,  and  he  is  at  once  practical  and  inexperienced — extravagant 
and  formal — capable  of  thinking  and  feeling  deeply,  yet  without  power 
of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time 'commanding  the  trickery  of  his  art 
without  thought  or  feeling— distinguished  especially  by  passion,  though 
painful  and  eccentric,  and  yet  coldly  correct  without  a  touch  of  genius. 
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*'  The  truths  according  to  the  testimony  of  persons  less  interested  in  his 
success  than  wc  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  become,  is  that  Mr  Pern- 
berton  did  appear  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  *  Vir- 
ginias," but  that  he  ultimately  found  *  the  cue  for  passion,'  and  made  a 
great  and  lasting  impression  on  all  who  were  sufficiently  near  to  observe 
the  workings  of  his  countenance,  and  to  mark  the  varieties  of  his  into- 
nation. So  far  from  the  house  being  packed  to  support  him,  as  '  The 
Morning  Ilerald'  is  pleased  to  assume,  he  was  absolutely  a  stranger  in 
London,  scarcely  known  to  a  dozen  people  there,  though  his  perform- 
ances and  his  lectures  have  procured  him  many  warm  and  earnest  ad- 
mirers in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  play  of  *  Virginius'  has 
been  woefully  hacknied  of  late ;  one  actor  is  inseparably  associated  with 
its  hero ;  and  not  being  on  thb  occasion  graced  and  lighted  up  by  Miss 
Footers  beauty,  it  attracted  but  a  very  thin  house.  In  this  large  and 
half  desolate  theatre,  the  new  actor — old  in  his  own  notions  and  habits, 
and  fearing  lest  they  should  offend — had  to  stand  the  hazard  of  tlie  die 
to  which  he  had  been  looking  for  years,  and  which  was  to  decide  his 
fortune.  And  we  believe  that,  thus  situated,  he  was  stiff  and  con- 
strained ;  that  respect  for  his  audience,  and  apprehension  of  himself, 
gave  a  formality  to  his  manner ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  his  feeling 
was  deep  and  his  conception  original,  he  hesitated  to  give  them  fair  ut- 
terance. But  he  did  at  last  touch  on  the  right  key ;  and  becoming 
warmed  by  the  situation,  grappled  with  his  difficulties,  and  mastered 
them.  Of  the  impression  he  then  produced  an  excellent  idea  is  given 
by  *  The  Examiner,*  in  whose  description  we  recognise  the  exact  image 
of  what  we  saw  at  Hereford,  but  could  not  so  graphically  describe : — 
*■  In  the  scene  with  the  messenger,  who  brings  him  intelligence  of  the 
violence  of  the  Decemvir,  his  countenance  became  distorted ;  his  whole 
frame  trembled-  with  rage  ;  his  voice  also  rising  to  an  astonishing  pitch 
of  strength  with  clearness,  upon  the  words,  *  dragged  through  the 
streets  I*  Again,  in  the  scene  before  Appius,  after  judgment  has  been 
pronounced,  when  with  a  half-distracted  look  he  sends  away  Icilius ; 
and  then  endeavouring  to  soothe  his  daughter  with  a  promise  of  relief, 
he  brings  that  relief  with  the  blow  of  his  dagger,  sa^dng  with  a  quick 
whisper,  *■  It  is  this  V  His  attitude  after  this  action  was  perhaps  rather 
theatrical,  but  the  short,  shrill  shriek,  which  accompanied  his  first  seeing 
her  blood  on  the  blade,  was  exceedingly  affecting.  The  subsequent 
scenes  of  insanity  were,  to  our  feelings  (who  were  close  before  him),  so 
terrible,  that  their  effect  remained  many  hours  after  we  left  the  house.* 
There  are  also,  in  *  The  Spectator,*  two  articles  by  a  correspondent,  on 
the  Virginius  and  the  Shylock ;  not  giving  mere  results,  but  entering 
into  particulars,  which  bear  the  strong  marks  of  fine  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, and  which  cannot  be  read  by  an  unprejudiced  person  without  a 
conviction  that  their  subject  is  a  man  of  genius.'* 

*'  Amidst  all  the  varieties  of  opinion  which  have  been  expressed,  it  is, 
we  apprehend,  fully  established  that  Mr.  Pemberton  does  possess  very 
high  qualities  for  bus  art,  with  whatever  imperfections  they  may  be  de- 
velope<l,  and  with  whatever  alloy  they  may  be  mingled.     The  existence 
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of  these  enJowTnents  is  not  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  evidence.     If  they 
have  been  observed  by  credible  witnesses,  it  matters  not  by  how  many 
they  may  be  unperceived  and  denied.      If  we  have  felt  our  blood  curdle 
and  grow  cold  at  a  piercing  tone  of  misery  ;  if  the  stony  gaze  of  the 
fixed  eye  haunts  us  for  long  after  we  have  left  the  theatre  ;  if  we  have 
been  awe-struck  by  the  visible  struggles  of  strong  emotion,  and  have 
seen  it  mastered  by  the  will,  or  triumphant  over  it,  we  are  as  much  as- 
sured of  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  actor  capable  of  producing  these 
results,  as  we  are  of  the  physical  strength  which  we  see  producing  an 
impression  on  matter.     There  is,  in  both  cases,  precisely  the  same  cer- 
tainty.    We  recognise  the  symbols  of  rage,  affection,  or  horror,  with 
even  greater  assurance  than  the  voice  of  a  friend ;  and  mistake  is  impos- 
sible.    Unless  then  the  description  given  by  several  critics  of  what  they 
allege  they  have  seen,  are  mere  inventions,  the  actor  must  have  power 
to  agitate,  to  melt,  and  to  thrill,  because  by  him  they  were  agitated, 
melted,  and  thrilled.     How  far  this  power  may  be  directed  by  right 
judgment ;  with  what  defects  of  voice  and  manner  it  may  be  attended ; 
and  how  far  its  accompanying  defects  and  peculiarities  may  be  set  off 
against  it,  is  matter  of  taste  and  critical  discussion  ;  but  its  existence  is 
matter  of /act;  and,  in  this  case,  is  beyond  all  controversy.     Surely 
this  power  is  not  so  common  on  the  stage,  that  we  should  rashly  dismiss 
its  possessor  !     Surely  a  cold  and  correct  mediocrity  need  not  be  cher- 
ished to  the  exclusion  of  genius,  however  faulty  and  imperfect,  from  a 
fair  trial  of  its  capacities  and  its  failings  !'* 

"  If  we  desired  to  confirm  our  own  experience — to  strengthen  the  tes- 
timony of  our  senses  and  our  affections,  as  to  the  endowments  of  Mr. 
Pemberton,  we  should  find  ample  support  in  the  very  differences  of  opin- 
ion to  which  we  have  alluded.     ISIere  mediocrity  is  not  thus  mistaken, 
it  has  no  such  cameleon  hues.     The  respectable  tragedians  of  our  day 
are  the  same  in  all  aspects,  and  at  all  times ;  except,  indeed,  that  they 
disdain  to  be  bound  by  the  words  of  their  author.     The  only  varieties 
are  those  of  memory.     They  have  no  refined  conceptions  which  they 
fear  to  body  forth ;  no  *  thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears,'  about 
which  they  hesitate  ;  but  they  proceed  right  on  with  the  text,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  in  the  same  lofty  tone,  and  obtain  and  deserve  the  estab- 
lished returns  of  applause.     But  who  does  not  recollect  the  endless  dis- 
putations which  followed  the  outburst ing  of  Mr.  Kean's  genius ?     His 
power,  indeed,  could  not  be  denied  ;  it  might  be  hated,  or  regarded  as 
overbalanced  by  his  irregularities  and  his  mannerism  ;  but  then  it  was, 
and  its  exercise  gave  a  new  impulse,  not  only  to  theatrical  taste  but  to 
■dramatic  criticism.     He  made  us  think,  as  well  as  feel ;  cast  new  lights 
on  passages  unheeded  before  ;  and  gave  new  and  vivid  commentaries  on 
Shakspeare  and  the  human  heart.     So  might  it  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
with  Mr.  Pemberton,  if  he  had  full  houses  to  encourage  his  audacity, 
and  Mr.  Hazlitt  to  praise  it.     We  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  he  is 
calculated  to  succeed  in  the  same  degree  as  Mr.  Kean,  though  we  be- 
lieve his  conceptions  are  original,  and  his  feelings  true.     He  wants  the 
buoyancy,  the  lightness,  the  grace  of  Mr.  Kean,  in  his  best  days ;  he 
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has  not  the  same  delicacy  of  touch,  or  poignancy  of  sarcasm,  or  facility 
of  execution ;  but  in  passion — the  all  in  all  of  tragic  acting — he  is  at 
least  his  equal ;  and  there  is  a  certain  weight  and  grandeur  about  his 
sternest  expressions  of  agony  and  rage,  which  is  as  fearful  as  any  thing 
within  our  remembrance.  We  have  not  heard  any  of  Mr.  Pemberton*8 
lectures  on  the  Drama ;  but  we  know  that  they  have  not  only  produced 
an  immediate  impression  in  many  parts  of  the  country',  but  have  sown 
the  seeds  of  thought  and  opened  new  veins  of  feeling  in  many  who  take 
the  warmest  interest  in  his  success.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  we  met  with  1dm  by  mere  accident ;  that  we  had  never  spoken  to 
him  till  we  had  seen  him  in  two  or  three  characters  ;  and  that  we  have 
no  other  motive  for  advocating  his  cause  than  a  sympathy  for  talent 
which  has  been  too  long  neglected,  and  for  unmerited  suflfering.  *  The 
Morning  Chronicle*  may  disbelieve  this,  for  the  reason  it  assigns  for  dis- 
believing another  assertion,  *  that  it  is  in  print  ;**  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true ;  and  we  cannot  abandon  the  hope  that  a  man  of  such  endowments 
may  be  rescued  from  the  misery  of  a  wandering  life  and  unappreciated 
talent,  and  that  the  theatrical  spirit  may  be  quickened  anew  by  tlie 
touch  of  original  genius." 

After  his  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  (and  after  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Birmingham,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
received)  Mr.  Pemberton  performed  occasionally  in  the  provinces,  but 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  lecturing  on  Social  Reading,  Poetry,  and 
Shakspeare's   Tragic   Characters;   and  it  was   as  a   lecturer  that  he 
became  known,  admired,  and  loved  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of 
the  kingdom.     In  1833  he  commenced  writing  "  The  Autobiography  of 
Pel.  Verjuice"  for  the  "Monthly  Repository,"  which  was  then  under  the 
Editorship  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox.     By  that  time  his  fame  as  a  lecturer  was 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  his  services  were  much  in  request  by  popular 
Literary  Societies,  both  in  London  and  the  country.     It  was  to  mem- 
bers of    Mechanics*   Institutes,   however,   that  he  took  the   g^atest 
pleasure  in  speaking.     He  had  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the  people  ; 
and  after  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence  he  cared  little  for  pecuniary 
advantages,  so  that  he  could  but  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
The  funds  of  many  Mechanics*  Institutions  were  materially  augmented 
by  the   attractions  of  his  lectures ;  and  wherever  the  poverty  of  a 
Society  stood  in  the  way  of  his  eng^agement,  he  was  usually  (perhaps 
invariably)  willing  to  accommodate  his  terms  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     At  Birmingham   he  was   very  popular,   and   attracte<i  as 
crowded  audiences  as  ever  assembled  in  that  town.     In  1834  he  visited 
Sheffield  for  the  first  time.     After  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures 
to  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  he  was  engaged  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution ;   and  from  that  time  ho 
was  an  established  favourite  in  the  town,     lie  lectured  agiun  to  the 
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Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institution  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  delivered  a 
subscription  course  on  Shakspeare's  Characters  in  that  town  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year.     In  1836  he  performed  Macbeth  and  Shjlock 
at  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Birmingham  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  and  on  both  occasions  that  large  Theatre  was  filled 
to  overflowing.     About  the  end  of  this  year  his  general  health  became 
much  impaired,  and  he  was  induced  to  visit  the  South  of  Europe  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  milder  climate.     He  went  to  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  several  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.     All  the  letters 
he  sent  home  were  written  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  every  one  of  them 
conveyed  an  intimation  that  he  believed  he  was  getting  better.    Several 
of  these  communications  appeared  in  the  "  Sheffield  Iris,"  and  greatly 
delighted  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintance.     He  remained  abroad 
many  months,  and  returned  to  England  early  in  the  summer  of  1 838. 
It  was  soon  found  that  his  health  was  not  re-established.    He  had  many 
engagements  offi>red,  and  he  soon  commenced  lecturing  again  ;  but  that 
which  had  formerly  been  his  pleasure  was  now  labour  and  pain  to  him. 
After  Birmingham,  Wisbeach,  and  other  places,  he  lectured  at  Sheffield, 
where  hia  presence  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.     This  was  in  the  month 
of  August,  1838.     Of  his  first  lecture  on  this  cccasion,  a  correspondent 
of  the  "  Sheffield  Independent"  said  : — "  When   he   stepped  upon  the 
platform  there  was  a  tremendous  outburst  of  cheering,  which  speedily 
sank  into  a  more  subdued  manifestation  of  welcome.     What  a  change 
had  come  upon  him !      He  was  but  the  shadow  of  himself ;  his  manly 
bearing  and  his  free  action  were  gone,  and  in  their  place  were  come  the 
stooping  gait  and  the  feeble  walk.     But,  oh  !  what  a   tale  of  suffering 
was  told  when  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke.     His  voice,  which  had 
been  sweet  as  the  lute,  and  loud  as  the  trumpet,  had  become  weak, 
cracked,  and  discordant !     And  there  was  the  dreadful  cough,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  everlastingly  tearing  at  his  heartstrings !      Well,  but  he 
did  speak ;  and  wonderful  to  behold,  as  he  gradually  advanced  he  got 
the  mastery  of  his  infirmities.     The  subject  of  the  evening's  lecture  was 
Brutus,  in  Julius  Caesar.     He  brought  out,  one  by  one,  the  beauties  of 
the  character,  and  when  he  made  it  appear,  as  it  really  is,  a  glorious 
specimen  of  the  best  qualities  of  human  nature,  he  held  it  up  for  admi- 
ration and  instruction.     Pemberton  was  no  longer  the  man  he  hjvd  been 
some  short  time  before, — he  hnd  left  all  his  own  weaknesses  and  entered 
fully  into  the  loveliness  and  truth  of  Brutus.     The  illustrated  passages 
were  given  with  the  delicacy  and  power  of  former  times.     It  wiis  life 
in  death ;  and  showed  how  the  vigorous  soul  can  impart  energy  to  the 
AN  a.sted  bo<ly." 

Besides  his   lecturer   on    Shakspcare's   Characters,  he   delivered  a 
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course  to  Uie  members  of  the  Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institution,  descrip- 
tive of  his  Travels  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  many 
evenings,  his  bodily  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  ascend  the 
steps  of  the  lecture  platform  without  crawling  up  on  his  hands  and 
knees ;  and  yet  his  unequalled  mental  energy  and  unflinching  self- 
reliance  always  enabled  him  to  speak  with  fluency  and  power.  He  now 
frequently  spoke  of  himself  as  being  under  the  actual  stroke  of  death ; 
and  yet  his  gentleness  and  cheerfulness  never  (except  at  some  agonizing 
intervab)  forsook  him.  His  Sheffield  friends  gave  him  a  public  dinner, 
which  was  very  numerously  attended :  T.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  the  Town 
Regent,  presided  as  Chairman,  and  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer,  as  Vice-chairman ;  and  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  George  Calvert  Holland,  Messrs.  Edward 
Bramley,  Isaac  Mitchell,  Thomas  Carstairs,  John  Fowler,  Joseph  Law, 
John  Bridgeford,  and  others.  From  Sheffield  he  went  to  Manchester, 
and  from  thence  to  Liverpool — at  both  which  places  he  delivered  lec- 
tures on  Shakspeare,  which  were  attended  by  very  crowded  and  de- 
lighted audiences.  Had  he  now  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound  health, 
he  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  realize  money  to  a  large  amount. 
But  it  was  evident  to  his  friends,  (many  of  whom  were  extremely 
anxious  for  his  safe  recovery,  and  who  carefully  noted  every  change  in 
him,  £Avourable  or  otherwise)  that  he  was  giving  way  under  his  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  A  subscription  was  privately  set  on  foot  by  some 
of  his  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  spend  the  succeeding 
winter,  and  as  long  afterwards  as  might  be  necessary,  in  countries  of 
more  genial  climate.  In  a  very  short  time  a  sufficient  sum  was  raised 
not  only  for  his  equipment  but  (with  the  munificent  help  of  one  or  two 
individuals)  for  a  fund  on  which  he  might  draw  whilst  he  remained 
abroad.  He  consented  to  use  thb  spontaneous  and  free-will  offering, 
for  so  it  might  be  called,  and  he  soon  again  left  England  for  Egypt. 
An  account  of  this,  his  last  health-seeking  tour,  will  be  found  in  his 
Letters.  Although  he  was  racked  by  bodily  pais,  and  subject  to  many 
and  severe  inconveniences,  his  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  was 
now  as  intense  as  ever.*     He  had  a  strong  desire  to  explore  the  Tombs 

*  On  his  return  to  England,  he  brought  with  him  a  choice  collection 
of  curiosities,  which  arc  thus  spoken  of  by  a  friend : — 

**  Birmingham,  September,  1843. 

"  My  D£AB  Sie, — As  you  wish  to  preserve  in  your  forth-coming 

volume,  every  phasia  of  the  mind,  of  our  late  esteemed  friend,  C.  R. 

Pembcrton,  I  will  redeem  my  promise  of  telling  you  something  about 

the  collection  he  brought  from  Egypt,  part  of  which  arc  now  before 
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and  pyramids,  with  a  view  to  furnish  a  more  detailed  and  accurate 
estimate  of  their  original  uses  and  signification. 

His  residence  in  Egypt,  however,  did  not  even  materially  mitigate 
the  intensity  of  his  sufferings  ;  and  after  long  '*  hoping  against  hope'* 
he  became,  as  he  said,  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,)  **  home* 
sick  ;**  and  he  returned  by  easy  routes  to  England.  He  remained  a 
few  days  in  London,  and  then  went  to  reside  with  hb  brother,  Mr.  W. 
D.  Femberton,  of  Ludg^te  Hill,  Birmingham. 

He  was  now  past  hope  from  medical  skill,  but  his  wants  and  weak* 
nesses  were  ministered  to  with  kindness  and  attention.  Though  speedy 
death  was  before  him  his  habitual  cheerfulness  never  forsook  him,  except 
in  moments  of  excruciating  pain.  The  gentleness  of  his  disposition  was 
more  manifest  than  ever.  As  the  end  of  life  drew  near,  the  spirit  of 
love  increased.  Resigned  and  contented  he  met  death  as  a  friend* 
Riches  he  had  none  to  bequeath ;  and  the  only  **  last  will  and  testa- 
ment** he  left  was  a  request,  (written  on  a  slate,)  that  all  his  MSS.  pa- 
pers, except  his  three  Plays,  might  be  destroyed.  His  niece  (now  Mrs. 
A.  Younge)  was  his  nurse  and  companion,  and  to  her  he  frequently 
spoke  of  his  departure.     On  the  3rd  of  March,  1840 — a  bright  sunny 

me.  This  collection  consists  of  rude  works  of  art  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Tombs  of  Upper  Egypt,  some  specimens  of  fossils,  and  por- 
tions broken  off  the  pyramids  of  Ghezah.  The  latter  is  a  Dolomite 
limestone,  and  is  very  compact  and  hard,  being,  according  to  geologic 
chronology,  about  the  same  age  as  our  Magnesian  limestone.  These 
specimens  are  particularly  mteresting  to  myself,  as  I  had  previously 
considered  this  pyramid  to  have  been  built  of  granite.  The  fossils 
consist  principally  of  some  chalcedonic  alcyonites  and  siliceous  wood. 
There  is  also  a  very  small  mummy  crocodile. 

"  It  may  be  considered  that  all  these  minutia  are  unimportant,  and 
that  they  do  not  indicate  any  mental  peculiarity  of  the  gifted  collector. 
Nor  do  I  attribute  much  to  them.  They  are,  however,  interesting,  as 
furnishing  additional  evidence  that  neither  sickness,  nor  isolation  in  a 
foreigpi  country,  could  destroy  the  strong  feeling  he  invariably  mani- 
fested for  anything  which  had  reference  to  the  actions,  or  opinions,  of 
any  portion  of  the  family  of  man.  Hence  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
should  in  particidar  regard  these  relics  of  *  days  long  syne,*  which  m- 
dicated  something  of  the  greatness,  and  weakness,  of  the  ancient  nation 
they  represented.  The  pyramids  remained,  but  the  people  who  had  ex- 
cavated them  had  for  ages  passed  away.  Yet  these  remnants  of  their  ci- 
vilization and  superstition,  excited  pleasing  and  melancholy  associations, 
and  would  have  a  tendency  to  induce  in  an  imaginative  mind,  some 
thoughts  on  their  highly  poetical  mythology,  and  their  mode  of  per- 
s  »nifying  the  supposed  attributes  of  Nature.  As  for  instance,  in  the 
adoration  of  the  Nile,  tliey  worshipped  the  genius  of  the  mighty  river. 


•  •  ■ 
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•pring  (laj-^with  a  full  kno>%  ledge  that  Kis  time  was  come,  for  he  occa- 
sionally  said  to  his  niece  **  this  Lh  death'* — he  died  like  a  child  g^ing  to 
sleep,  serenely  and  happily.  He  was  borne  to  his  g^rave  by  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Birmingham  Mechanics*  Institution,  and  he  lies  buried  in  the 
Key  Hill  Cemetery. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  delivered  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  address  in  his 
chapel.  South  Place,  Finsbury,  London,  on  the  occasion  of  Pemberton*s 
death.  The  whole  service  was  affecting  and  solemn,  and  the  following 
incidental  lines,  written  by  Ebenezer  Elliott,  were  repeated  while 
"  tears  were  flowing  all  round*' : — 

POOR  CHARLES. 
Shunn*d  by  the  rich,  the  vain,  the  dull, 

Truth's  all-forgiving  son, 
The  gentlest  of  the  beautiful, 
•  His  painful  course  hath  run  ; 

Content  to  live,  to  die  resig^n'd ; 
In  meekness,  proud  of  wishes  kindy 
And  duties  nobly  done. 

in  which  they  personified  Febtiutt  and  Plentt,  as  the  pi&pring  of 
the  fecundative  principle !  Nor  did  the  Egyptians  omit  to  embellish 
their  mysterious  s3rmbolic  worship,  but  used  certain  auxiliary  aids  to 
perpetuate  its  details  to  the  initiated : — hence  they  preserved  in  their 
tombs  the  Ibes  and  the  Crocodile.  The  first,  whose  locale  was  in  the 
reeds  or  flags  which  embellished  the  river — ^the  other  basked  on  its 
banks.  The  former  retired  on  the  rising  of  the  water,  the  latter  re- 
turning to  its  old  haunts  immediately  on  its  subsiding.  The  annual 
blessings  afforded  to  them  by  the  inundations  of  their  sacred  rvret  were 
thus  symbolized  and  remembered  by  the  mummy  of  the  crocodile,  &c. 

^'  How  could  such  poetic  associations  be  reg^arded  with  indifference 
by  such  a  man  as  our  departed  friend,  whose  benevolent  nature,  83rm- 
pathised  with  every  thing  that  could  impart  happiness  to  any  one,  or 
make  a  people  forget  their  doom  that  they  must  earn  their  bread,  ^  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,*  and  yet  that  a  bountiful  providence  had  gifted 
them  with  intelligence  to  contemplate  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  crea- 
tion, and  to  drink  from  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  refresh  and 
invigorates  both  body  and  mind. 

**  That  the  relic$  which  induced  me  to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks, 
excited  some  such  notions,  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  those  admira- 
ble productions  which  were  published  in  tfie  *  Sheffield  Iris,*  entitled 
'  A  Voice  from  the  Tombs.* 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

"  J.  L.  LEVISON.** 

^  To  Mr.  John  Fowler.** 
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A  god- like  chilli  hath  left  the  earth  ; 

Jn  heav*n  a  child  is  born  : 
Cold  world  !  thou  could'st  not  know  his  wortli, 

And  well  he  earned  thy  scorn ; 
For  he  believed  that  all  may  be, 
What  martyrs  are,  in  spite  of  thee — 

Nor  wear  thy  crown  of  thorn  : 

Smiling  he  wTeathed  it  round  his  brain, 

And  dared  what  martyrs  dare ; 
For  Grod,  who  wastes  nor  joy  nor  pain. 

Had  "  armed  his  soul  to  bear  :" 
But  vain  his  hope  to  find  below. 
That  peace  which  Ileav'n  alone  can  know  ; 

He  died — ^to  seek  it  there. 

A  number  of  Pemberton's  friends  and  admirers  in  Birmingham  were 
anxious  to  have  a  public  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  Mr. 
William  Watts,  surgeon,  made  a  most  powerful  appeal  to  the  members 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  of  that  town,  in  favour  of  the  project.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions  ;  and  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  all  persons  who  were  thought  likely  to  be  interested,  with  a 
view  to  secure  their  co-operation.  Mr.  J.  L.  Levison  also  delivered  an 
excellent  course  of  lectures  on  behalf  of  the  "  Monument  Fund."  But 
with  all  these  exertions  very  little  money  was  realized.  In  fact  a 
splendid  monument,  erected  to  Pemberton's  memory,  would  have  been 
a  mockery.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  loved  him  were  as  poor  as 
himself,  and  to  have  received  help  from  those  who  neglected  or  disliked 
him  would  have  been  encouraging  hypocrisy — which  his  spirit  so 
loathed.  When  living,  he  did  not  wish  for  that  kind  of  applause  which 
the  world  awards  to  *^  popular**  men ;  it  was  within  his  reach,  but  he 
spumed  it.  He  would  have  had  the  world  understand  him  before  he 
accepted  its  approbation  and  rewards ;  and  to  have  piled  up  the  marble 
of  the  world's  ostentation  to  his  memory  would  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  give  the  lie  to  his  life.  The  Monimient  Committee  very 
properly  allowed  no  one  to  contribute  to  their  fund  "  who  had  not 
either  paid  to  hear  him  lecture,  or  bought  his  pamphlets  or  other  publi- 
cations, or  subscribed  to  hb  Illness  Fund."  Though  this  committee 
did  not  achieve  all  they  desired,  they  were  the  means,  by  their  circulars 
and  letters,  of  making  Pemberton's  character  understood  in  many  places 
where  it  was  little  known.  They  exerted  themselves  in  an  independent 
spirit,  and,  with  their  zealous  and  very  intelligent  secretary,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  deserved  the  respectful  regard  of  all  Pemberton's  admirers. 
Many  warm  responses  were  made  to  their   appeals    by   Mr.  James 
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Williams  Mr.  J.  Tonge,  and  others ;  and  after  pajdng  expenses — which 
were  considerable — ^they  were  able  to  place  a  laige  and  substantial  stone 
slab  over  his  resting  place — ^  not  the  offering  of  conventional  pride,  but 
of  the  grateful  to  his  memory,  who  revered  him  living,  and  who  have 
dropped  the  tear  of  sympathy  over  his  grave."  The  following  inscrip* 
tioUf  written  by  Mr.  Fox,  is  cut  in  the  slab : — 

BfeNEATH  THIS  STOKE 
REST  THE  MOBTAI«  REMAINS  OF 

CHARLES   BEECE   PEMBERTON, 

WHO  DBBB  MARCH  3RD,  1840,  AGBD  50. 

His  gentle  and  fervid  nature. 

His  acute  susceptibility, 

And  his  aspirations  to  the  beantiful  and  true, 

Were  developed  and  exercised 

Through  a  life  of  vicissitude. 

And  often  of  privation  and  disappointment. 

As  a  public  Lecturer 

He  has  left  a  lasting  memorial 

Jd  the  minds  of  the  many 

Whom  he  guided  to  a  perception 

Of  the  genius  of  Shakspere 

In  its  diversified  and  harmonizing  powers. 

At  oppression  and  hypocrisy 

He  spumed  with  a  force  proportioned 

To  that  wherewith  he  clung 

To  justice  and  freedom,  kindness  and  sincerity. 

Ever  prompt  for  generous  toil, 

He  won  for  himself  from  the  world 

Only  the  poet*8  dowry, 
"  The  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  lover 


After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  the  world  knows  littie— ^an 
know  little-— of  the  true  greatness  of  Charles  Reece  Pemberton.  His 
genius,  his  independence,  and  his  truth  may  be  examined  and  described, 
but  who  can  tell  the  power  of  his  loving  and  loveable  nature  ?  I  havd 
no  doubt  that  he  left  his  blessing — the  blessing  of  spontaneous  and  out* 
poured  kindness — ^wherever  he  went.  There  must  be  many  of  all  climea 
and  of  all  colours  who  remember  and  revere  him  merely  for  his  looks, 
and  smiles,  and  words  of  gentleness.  I  have  been  frequentiy  rejoiced, 
in  many  parts  of  England,  to  find  instances  of  rivid  recollection  of  his 
affectionate  disposition.  At  his  presence  the  bands  of  formality  and 
conventionality  were  loosened.  To  those  who  knew  him,  the  name  of 
Pemberton  is  even  now  the  pass-word  to  frankness  and  candour  in  all 

d 
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communications  :  it  ensures  a  more  fervent  grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  more 
heartfelt  utterance  of  the  words  of  the  mouth.  The  innocence  of  child- 
hood was  his  delight.  He  was  happy  in  mingling  with  the  young  in 
their  sports  and  in  ministering  to  the  aged  in  their  helplessness.  The 
following  letter  will  shew  how  his  memory  is  cherished  by  one,  amongst 
many  others,  who  both  experienced  his  kindness  and  appreciated  hb 
genius.  The  writer,  Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall,  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  **  Forester's  Offering"  and  other  works  : — 

TO  MB.  JOHN  FOWLEB. 

Deab  Sib,— When,  last  January,  we  bent  pilgrim-like  together  at 
the  grave  of  Pemberton,  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  your  assurance  that 
your  friendly  regard  for  me  sprang  first  out  of  my  manifest  reverence 
and  love  for  him.  You  then  spoke,  too,  of  an  old  letter  of  mine  to  our 
friend  Bridgeford  relating  to  my  first  meeting  and  last  parting  with  the 
Wanderer,  and  expressed  a  wish  for  a  copy  of  it.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
taking  copies  of  my  own  letters,  and  thinking  it  might  be  difficult  for 
Mr.  B.  now  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  recal  its  pur- 
port for  you,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  same  language, 
for  it  was  a  most  fervent  gush  from  my  very  heart. 

My  first  introduction  to  Pemberton  was  when  a  boy,  in  Nottingham. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  quality  of  the  man  most  interested  me.  I 
never  saw  any  one  whose  body  was  so  much  like  a  spirit — so  elastic  in 
its  motions  I  so  changeful  in  its  expression  !  There  was  no  sentiment 
or  passion  of  which  he  could  not  render  himself  the  especial  impersona- 
tor in  the  twinkling  of  a  thought.  He  could  be  young  or  old,  gay  or 
grave,  lively  or  severe — ^in  short,  anything  he  liked — by  transitions 
which  to  me  seemed  magically  sudden.  Kot  one  specimen  alone  of 
humanity  was  he, 

"  But  all,  by  turns, 
With  transmigration  strange." 

This  was  during  one  of  his  ordinary  hours  of  social  relaxation,  when 
his  friends  used  to  be  charmed  out  of  their  senses  by  liis  versatility  and 
vivacity.  Now  and  then — just  for  a  few  seconds — he  would  be  himself, 
as  represented  in  the  portrait  we  have  of  him ;  and  I  hold  it  impossible 
for  any  one  with  a  right  heart,  who  communed  with  him  in  his  native 
mood,  to  part  from  him  without  feelings  of  genuine  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. I  never  met  with  a  being  from  whom  more  of  the  blessedness  of 
human  nature,  as  freed  from  conventionality,  might  be  learnt  than  from 
Pemberton  during  the  glimpses  caught  of  him  in  his  leisure  hours ;  and 
as  I  sometimes  saw  him  all  cheerful  and  spring}'^,  bound  across  the 
market-square  fix)m  William  Hewitt's  door,  my  boyish  thoughts  were 
at  once  of  a  god,  a  magician,  and  a  child — as  they  would  be  again  dur- 
ing his  lectures,  (in  one  of  his  glowing  impersonations  of  Hamlet,)  of  a 
trinity  consisting  of  the  poet,  the  actor,  and  the  character  presented. 

Some  marks  of  personal  regard, — amongst  them  an  unsolicited  free 
admission  to  several  of  his  lectures,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
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too  expensive  to  be  attended  by  a  working  lad,  as  I  then  was, — ^at  once 
secured  my  gratitude,  and  made  me  as  devotedly  attached  to  him  then 
as  I  am  now  to  his  memory.  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  living 
again  in  my  native  place,  I  became  a  reader  of  the  '  Sheffield  Iris,*  in 
which  were  published  occasional  letters  firom  Femberton,  who  had  left 
the  country  on  account  of  his  health.  There  was  one  firom  Gibraltar 
which  completely  revolutionized  my  notions  of  the  scenery  there.  I 
bad  before  thought  it  all  one  scene  of  flinfy  sterility — a  naked  butt  for 
storms  to  batUe  at— or  at  best,  as  a  place  of  habitation,  nothing  more 
than  a  castellated  rock,  whereto  military  men  were  banished  to  keep 
monkeys  in  awe.  But  Pemberton  wrote  of  it  differently — or  rather 
spoke  of  it — ^for  you  always  heard  him  speak  in  his  letters.  There,  it 
would  seem,  had  he  found  (as  he  could  anywhere)  a  complete  paradise 
for  his  soul  to  revel  in ;  and  on  laying  down  the  paper,  I  thought  for  a 
minute  and  then  dashed  off  the  few  hasty  lines  below, — aen^g  them 
to  the  editor,  who  inserted  them  the  following  week : — 

Behold  him — ^mighty  even  in  solitude — 
Sit  on  his  sunny  rock  and  gaze  abroad 
Upon  the  mountains,  vallies,  seas,  and  skies, 
Like  some  creative  deputy  of  Heaven, 
Enriching  them,  by  his  intelligence, 
With  all  that*s  beautiful,  sublime,  and  glorious ! 
'Tis  Pemberton,  the  wayless  wanderer, 
AVho  might  be  welcomed  to  a  thousand  homes 
By  sympathetic  hearts  his  heart  hath  warm*d. 
By  spirits  quickened  with  his  own  quick  thought ; 
Yet  making  but  one  home  unto  himself — 
And  it,  the  boundless  universe — he  roams. 
Reckless  of  ills  that  haunt  our  mortal  nature. 
And  seems  to  revel  in  angelic  joys. 
Attaining  heaven  before  of  earth  acquit  I 
O  !  for  a  Ilazlitt^s  taste,  an  Elliott's  fire. 
With  beings  like  him  communion  deep  to  dare. 
For  I  am  weary  of  these  earthly  moils — 
These  sordid  cares  that  brutalize  the  man — 
And  pant  to  share  such  godlike  recreations ! 
ViX)T  Femberton  !     I  little  thought  that  his  spirit  was  then  burning  his 
body  to  ashes  in  its  eagerness  for  flight.     But  so  it  was ;  and  when  I 
next  saw  him  (which  was  at  Heldcnmaier's  Pestalozzian  Institution,  at 
Worksop,  in  the  Autumn  of  *38,)  instead  of  being  the  buoyant,  flexible 
Protean  I  had  so  often  seen  him  in  Npttingham,  he  was  like  an  old 
man  who  had  been  shattered  and  again  crazily  patched  and  muffled  to- 
gether ;  and  after  one  kind  word  of  greeting  he  struck  my  heart  with  a 
heavy  chill,  by  asking  me  between  coughs,  in  a  broken  and  husky 
voice,  if  I  did  not  know  he  was  already  a  dead  man,  **  speaking  from 
lioyond  the  grave !"     lie  had  announced  a  lecture  for  that  evening,  but 
was  unable  to  deliver  it.     A  few  of  his  friends,  however,  guthered 
round  him  at  im  inn,  when  for  an  hour  or  two  his  soul  lit  up  his  face 
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afresh ;  he  grew  eloquent,  as  was  his  wont,  and,  but  for  occasionafi 
kindly  dissuasive  hints,  would  inevitably  have  allowed  his  natural  en- 
thusiasm to  become  rampant  over  his  debility.  The  party  consisted,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  besides  Feniberton,  of  his  fraternal  friend  Tunaley, 
of  Messrs.  T.  A.  Ward,  E.  Bramley,  and  L.  C.  Sayles,  of  Sheffield ;  of 
Thomas  Lister,  Author  of  the  "  Rustic  Wreath,"  and  myself.  The 
discourse,  although  of  a  subdued  character,  was  to  me  deeply  interest- 
ing. It  was  chiefly  on  subjects  most  dear  to  a  young  poet*8  heart ; 
and  I  cannot — I  would  not  if  I  could — forget  the  benign  smile  with 
which  the  worn  Wanderer  (who  never  smiled  or  spoke  falsely)  alluded 
to  my  lines  in  the  Iris,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  at  some  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  intention  now  (and  most 
wondrously,  in  spite  of  our  unanimous  belief,  he  accomplished  it,)  was 
once  more  to  pass  that  sea  for  Egypt,  though  sighing  that  he  was  un- 
able to  join  us  even  on  a  ramble  into  the  Forest  bard  by.  That  night 
I  took  a  farewell  of  him  for  ever  I     And  when 

"  The  mom  arose  again,  the  dewy  mom. 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 

Laughing  the  clouds  away  in  playful  scorn," 

It  saw  us  reluctantly  leave  him  in  his  sufferings,  aud  stroll  through 
many  a  glade,  and  loiter  in  many  a  nook,  to  him  most  dear.  And 
when  at  length  came  Evening,  flushing  the  woods  with  her  smile  of  ten- 
der light,  she  found  us  still  sojourning  in  his  favourite  haunt  of  Birk- 
land,  whither  he  had  been  kno\^ii,  more  than  once,  to  walk  from  Lon- 
don, for  the  pleasure  of  musing  a  single  day. 

Surely,  a  lovelier  ramble  did  mortals  never  take ;  yet  was  it  mel- 
lowed throughout  by  the  remembrance  of  our  friend,  who  had  ofl  en- 
joyed it  so  well,  but  never  would  again.  All  I  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt 
throughout,  seemed  somehow  or  other  associated  with  him ;  and  when, 
from  the  top  of  Gleadthorpe  Open,  we  watched  the  sun  dip  slowly 
down  into  tlie  far  Forest,  tears  gushed  from  my  heart  as  well  as  my  eyes. 
Oh,  the  dews  of  Sherwood,  that  night,  were  tears  of  Nature  shed  for 
Femberton,  to  whose  ashes  be  peace,  and  to  his  spirit  eternal  joy  ! 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

THE  SHERWOOD  FORESTER. 

Few  men,  if  any,  have  possessed  greater  physical  and  mental  qua- 
lifications for  a  public  speaker  than  did  Femberton.  His  voice  was 
sweetly  toned,  flexible,  and  powerful ;  his  face  was  capable  of  express- 
ing at  will  every  shade  of  hui^pur,  feeling,  or  pathos ;  and  he  had  an 
admirable  control  over  his  muscles  and  limbs,  by  means  of  which  he 
could  personate  variety  of  character.  He  did  not  merely  speak  with 
his  mouth — his  whole  body  was  eloquent.  His  mind  was  quick,  subtle, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  when  dwelling  upon  a  subject  of  interest,  he 
appeared  for  the  time  to  live  for  that  alone.  Of  his  own  powers  he  in- 
variably spoke  with  confidence :  he  Irnd  criticised  aud  analyzed,  tried 
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and  proved  them  ;  and  he  proclaimed  their  existence  and  extent  with 
the  same  frankness  that  he  would  have  done  had  they  belonged  to  ano-' 
ther.     Hypocrisy  and  deceit,  under  any  circumstances,  he  detested 
and  as  he  never  asked  for  praise  he  never,  with  mock  humility,  denied 
the  occasions  when  he  thought  he  had  earned  it. 

He  had  full  reliance  on  his  own  talents,  on  his  own  honesty,  and  his 
own  honour ;  and  was  a  noble  example  of  self-reliance  and  indepen- 
dence. It  has  been  rightly  said  of  him  that  **  his  consciousness  of  risk- 
ing the  popularity  he  had  just  attained,  never  made  him  tell  a  portion 
of  what  to  him  was  vital  truth.  He  would  disregard  all  interest  and 
beggar  himself  rather  than  stoop  to  prejudice  or  faction ; — ^if  the  cold 
regards  of  annoyed  acquaintance  (kind  before)  pierced  and  wrung  his 
soul,  which  had  just  been  quivering  with  gratitude,  he  shrunk  not 
£rom  his  stnughtforward  path.**  He  was  always  anxious  to  shew, 
not  merely  by  his  words,  but  by  his  actions,  that  he  appreciated  kind, 
benevolent,  or  generous  conduct  When  he  first  lectured  at  Liver- 
pool, after  his  long  years  of  wandering,  he  did  not  receive  sufficient 
support  to  enable  him  to  discharge  all  his  debts  in  that  town  for  use 
of  room,  printing,  &c. ;  and  he  applied  for  assistance,  to  a  very  tri- 
fling amount,  to  the  late  Mr.  Egerton  Smith,  the  well-known  Editor  of 
the  "  Liverpool  Mercury,"  who  promptly  gpranted  his  request  A  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  and  Mr.  Smith  had  forgiven  and  almost  forgot- 
ten the  debt,  for  he  heard  nothing  of  him,  except  by  rumour ;  when  one 
morning  Pemberton,  his  eyes  beaming  with  delight,  walked  into  the 
"  Mercury"  office,  saying — "  Here  is  the  money  I  owe  you.  I  could 
easily  have  sent  it  to  you  by  letter,  but  I  have  come  with  it  myself  thus 
far  (naming  a  distance  of  many  miles)  that  you  may  see  how  really  I 
thank  you." 

Prolonged  life  would  have  given  Pemberton  increased  fame  with 
greater  opportunities  for  diffusing  his  principles.  As  a  lecturer,  he  had 
gained  a  position  from  which  neither  malice  nor  envy  could  remove 
him.  He  had  made  himself  understood  and  appreciated  by  some  in 
every  place  where  he  had  lectured ;  and  there  was  springing  up  an  ex- 
tended and  enthusiastic  desire  that  he  should  be  more  universally  heard. 
His  appearance  and  manner  were  not  calculated  to  favourably  prepos- 
sess those  who  had  become  habituated  to  **  respectable"  and  "  decorous" 
speakers  ;  but  his  presence  had  become  familiar  in  most  of  our  consi- 
derable towns,  and  what  might  at  first  sight  seem  affectation  and  ego- 
tism were  proved  to  be  simplicity  and  candour.  His  peculiarities  were 
in  a  fair  way  for  being — as  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  said  they  would  have 
been  in  the  event  of  his  success  as  an  actor — "  consecrated  into  virtues." 

His  lectures  on  Elocution  aad  Oratory  were  remarkable  for  their 
practical  tendency.     He  entirely  repudiated  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
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rules  for  emphasis,  mcxiulation  of  the  voice,  and  action  ;  and  contended 
that  every  feeling  should  be  delineated  by  its  appropriate  and  natural 
tone.  His  illustrations  of  this  theory  were  wonderful :  transitions  of 
voice  in  infinitude  being  made  with  perfect  ease.  Compared  with  the 
lectures  on  Elocution  and  Oratory  by  most  learned  professors,  liis  dis- 
courses on  those  subjects  might  be  said  to  advocate  natural  principles, 
and  theirs  artificial  ones ;  and  yet  no  man  ever  set  a  higher  value  on 
art,  or  felt  a  deeper  reverence  for  it. 

lie  occasionally  gave  lectures  on  Social  Reading,  which,  in  places 
where  he  was  known,  were  very  attractive.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  pleasant  mode  of  spending  an  evening  than  was  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  enjoyed  these  rare  opportunities.  Surrounded 
by  several  hundreds  of  intelligent  individuals  he  would  sit  in  the  midst ; 
and,  after  briefiy  speaking  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  reading 
aloud  in  social  parties,  then  proceed  to  read  from  a  book  a  tale  or  essay  on 
some  subject  of  general  interest.  The  authors,  from  whose  works  he 
usually  made  selections,  are  those  who,  to  grace  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, unite  sentiments  to  which  humanity  instinctively  responds.  Whe- 
ther he  read  for  a  long  or  a  short  time  his  hearers  never  tired :  the 
case,  elegance,  and  efficiency  of  his  style  completely  captivated  them. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  the  care-worn  faces  in  his  audience  gradually 
assume  aspects  of  happiness.  Those  who  had  come  into  the  room  stiff 
and  formal,  relaxed  first  one  limb  and  then  another,  until  their  whole 
apixjarance  bespoke  unconstrained  and  tranquil  enjoyment.  Reading 
never  before  seemed  so  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting pleasure  and  goo<lnes8.  His  taste  and  skill  were  perhaps  sel- 
dom shewn  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  manner  in  which  he  mo- 
dulated his  voice  in  these  illustrations  of  Social  Reading.  If,  for  in- 
stance,  he  was  reading  a  tale,  he  did  not  act,  nor  narrate  it ;  he  simply 
road  it :  and  yet  with  every  change  of  scene  or  circumstance  his  voice 
rose  or  fell,  softened  or  swelled  as  the  occasion  required. 

The  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  British  Poets  were  frequently  ex- 
amined and  illustrated  by  Pemberton.  His  quick  perception  of  excel- 
lence of  style,  was  more  than  erjualled  by  his  almost  instinctive  appre- 
hension of  beauty  or  truthfulness  of  sentiment.  Never  were  criticisms 
so  understandable  as  those  delivered  by  him ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  hear  him  without  entering  into 
Ihc  spirit  of  the  discussion.  To  many  he  was  the  first  herald  of  the 
sweet  influences  of  poetry.  Byron,  Elliott,  Coleridge,  Hemans,  and 
others,  living  and  dead,  who  stir  the  blood,  quicken  the  affections,  or 
expand  the  intellect  by  their  "  might  of  mind,"  had  hi  him  a  worthy 
expositor,  lie  was  happy  in  dwelling  on  passages  of  delicate  beauty, 
or  in  soaring  with  conceptions  of  glorious  magnificence.     Nothing 
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could  Ikj  more  simply  pleasing  than  his  delivery  of  Mrs.  Ilemans'rf 
lines  called  "The  Better  Land;"  and  nothing  could  be  more  ter- 
ribly grand  than  his  manner  of  giving  "Satan*8  Address  to  the 
Sun,"  from  Paradise  Lost.  Those  who  heard  him,  never  can  forget  the 
feeling  and  sublimity  with  which  he  poured  forth  Milton's  "Hail I 
Holy  Light !"  For  mere  effect,  perhaps  nothing  has  ever  excelled  his 
recitation  of  the  well-known  "  Alonzo  the  Brave,  and  the  fidr  Imogene." 
Although  the  lines  are  familiar  as  household  words,  in  the  ears  of  most 
people,  and  although  he  used  to  warn  his  audience  to  try  to  resist  his 
influence,  he  invariably  succeeded  in  producing  palpable  manifestations 
of  horror  at  the  appearance  of  the  spectre  in  the  marriage  festival :  on 
many  occasions  a  great  majority  of  those  present  testified  their  excite- 
ment by  involuntarily  rising  from  their  seats.  His  relations  of  hu- 
mourous stories  were  also  much  admired  and  often  asked  for.  At  his 
pleasure,  he  could  make  his  audiences  either  laugh  or  weep.  Li  some  of 
his  lectures  on  Poetry,  he  introduced  metrical  stories  of  his  own  writ- 
ing. These  were  always  received  with  enthusiasm,  though  the  name 
of  the  author  was  generally  unannounced. 

It  was,  however,  on  Shakspeare's  tragic  characters  that  Pemberton 
most  delighted  to  discourse.  On  them  he  lavished  all  his  resources  of.  art 
and  all  his  powers  of  thought :  they  were  the  study  of  the  best  part  of  his 
life.  They  afforded  him  full  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties 
of  acute  perception  and  searching  analysis.  The  substance  of  his  lectures 
on  Shakspeare  would,  if  printed  and  published,  be  the  most  useful,  elo- 
quent, and  philosophical  exposition  of  the  genius  of  the  poet  that  the  world 
has  yet  had.  Bnt  had  a  book  been  written  by  himself — in  which  should 
have  appeared  every  material  word  he  uttered  on  the  subject— it  would  not 
have  given  more  than  an  outline  of  his  design.  His  own  language  in  piint, 
graphic  as  it  is,  does  not  convey  his  full  meaning :  it  wants  the  vitality, 
which  he  could  infuse  by  his  voice,  look,  and  action.  His  lectures  on  Hamlet, 
Lear,  Macbeth,  and  King  John,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  mind  than 
most  theatrical  performances  of  those  tragedies.  His  introductory  re- 
marks on  Hamlet  were  especially  striking,  and  placed  the  scenes  and 
drcumstances  of  the  opening  of  the  play  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  his 
hearers.  Shylock  and  Brutus  were  characters  on  which  he  frequently 
spoke  :  the  contemplation  of  the  latter  was  pleasing  on  account  of  his 
beautiful  goodness ;  and  the  former,  he  believed,  exhibited  signs  of 
original  virtue  which  have  rarely  been  acknowledged.  His  lecture  on 
Hamlet,  or  any  other  character,  was  not  in  detail  the  same  at  one  time 
as  another ;  its  general  outline  was  the  same,  but  the  filling  up  was 
from  matter  generated  by  his  latest  thoughts ;  so  that  be  always  ap- 
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preached  tlie  subject  with  freshness  of  spirit.  However,  it  is  here 
impiK^ible  even  to  attempt  to  notice  in  detail  Peinberton's  lectures  on 
Shakspeare.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  undoubtedly  wor- 
thy of  the  subject ;  and  that  they  were  more  calculated  than  anything 
yet  known  to  create  and  increase  a  desire  to  see  established  a  well* 
regulated  system  of  dramatic  representation. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Shaksperian  lectures  were  given  by  him 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature.  Some  of  the  passages  of  pathos 
and  passion  from  the  great  tragedies  were  acted  with  a  judgment  and 
power  rarely  equalled ;  and  the  scenes  were  realized  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  can  often  be  in  a  Theatre.  Altliough  he  had  the  great- 
est contempt  for  the  mere  pomposity  of  delivery,  and  mechanism  of 
stage-trickery  which  are  so  prevalent  in  representations  of  tragedy,  he 
frequently  spoke  in  terms  of  generous  praise  of  such  individuals  as  he 
knew  were  capable  of  the  conception  and  personation  of  tragic  charac- 
ter. On  Mr.  Macready*s  abilities  as  an  actor,  he  frequently  and  de- 
lightedly expatiated :  and  he  regarded  that  gentleman's  performances 
of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Brutus,  and  some  other  of  Shakspeare*s 
characters,  as  among  the  noblest  triumphs  of  histrionic  skill  that  the 
world  has  seen^xhibiting  such  a  combination  of  art  and  genius,  that 
he  considered  him  entitled  to  rank  as  the  greatest  of  all  actors,  ancient 
or  modem. 


It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  comparatively  early  removal  of 
Femberton  from  his  career  of  real  usefulness.  The  world  has  need  of 
more  men  with  like  aspirations  and  abilities.  Let  us,  however,  rather 
rejoice  that  he  has  lived  and  loved,  than  repine  that  he  is  no  longer  here. 
"Poor  Charles!" — "truth-lov'd  PembertonP  His  sweet  voice  is 
hashed ;  his  bright  eye  is  dinuned ;  his  agile  frame  is  mingling  with  its 
kindred  earth.  Is  he  therefore  dead  ?  His  body  is  in  the  grave  but 
his  spirit  lives.  No  marble  covers  his  remains,  or  proclaims  his  virtues, 
but  he  has  a  monument  in  some  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  human 
hearts.  He  built  no  churches,  erected  no  alms  houses,  and  yet  he  was 
a  benefactor  to  his  species,  and  left  a  public  legacy  richer  than  worldly 
wealth  could  bequeath :  he  left  the  example  of  a  truthful  and  loving  life. 
The  gentieness  of  his  disposition,  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and  the 
force  of  his  genius  will  be  contemplated  with  more  than  complacency  by 
the  best  friends  of  humanity.  If  his  uncompromising  denunciation  of 
oppression  and  hypocrisy,  and  his  unflinching  advocacy  of  justice  and 
truth,  earned  for  him  the  "  hate  of  hate**  and  the  ^*  scorn  of  scorn/* 
they  al9o  certainly  ensured  him  the  "  love  of  love.** 

J.  F. 
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[Thr  series  of  papers  under  the  title  of  "  the  Autobiography  of  Pel, 
Verjuice"  was  contributed  to  the  Monthly  Repository^  when  that 
periodical  was  edited  by  W.  J.  Fox.  Although  the  writer  as- 
sumed a  fictitious  name,  and  was  not  bound  to  narrate  a  succession  of 
mere  facts,  the  adventures  he  relates  are  realities  in  which  he  was  per«* 
sonally  engaged. — J.  F.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

Monthly  Rqtosiiory,  May,  1833. 

**  ni  break  a  custom." 

"  Write  and  publish  it :  you  are  not  bound  to  tell  the  world  it  is  a 
true  story.  T^ave  your  readers  to  suppose  the  '  life  and  adventures'  to 
be  a  work  of  imagination.  The  facts  are  too  surprising,  too  uncom- 
mon to  obtain  belief :  let  the  work  appear,  therefore,  as  mainly  an  in- 
vention, or  a  life  of  singular  ricissitudes,  told  with  the  embellishments 
of  fiction." 

Thus  I  was  advised  in  the  ti^'enty-fifth  year  of  my  age.  Sixteen 
years  have  since  been  added  to  my  account,  full  of  vicissitude  and  ad- 
venture, much  more  extraordinary  than  any  through  which  I  had  pre- 
viously passed.  If  sixteen  years  ago  my  story  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  fiction,  what  opinions  can  I  expect  will  be  formed  of  it 
now,  with  such  additions  and  multiplications  of  strangeness  ?  That  it 
is  a  tissue  of  impudent  falsehoods ;  or,  at  best,  a  specimen  of  my  faculty 
of  invention.  "  Facts  are  stranger  than  fiction."  I  was  led  into  re- 
flection on  the  course  and  incidents  of  my  life,  by  the  expressions  of 
surprise  which  have  followed  the  relation  of  some  of  the  numerous  ad- 
ventures in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  At  times  a  smile,  not  of  in- 
credulity exactly,  but  in  kind  acceptance  of  the  matter  as  a  clever  in- 
vention, or  a  jest,  has  rewarded  me  for  narrating  and  describing  those 
things,  which  were  as  true  to  the  letter,  as  that  I  was  then  the  speaker, 
and  the  smilers  the  hearers.  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  thing 
so  very  unbelievable  in  the  circumstances  :  nor,  while  they  were  pass- 
ing, and  I  participating,  or  acting  in  them,  did  I  consider  they  were 
particularly  surprising,  or  outrageously  eventful.  I  met  many  of 
them,  most  of  the  most  extraordinary,  as  common  occurrences ;  how- 
ever strongly  they  might  have  grappled  my  individual  feelings  at  the 
moment,  1  never  expressly  marked  them  with  a  note  of  admiration  in 
my  memorj',  as  something  which  would  tell  well  in  a  book.     I  sought 
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them  not — I  was  thrown  into  them.  Certainly  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  them  as  ^*  ink  and  paper'*  matter,  if  I  had  not  been  so  re- 
peatedly told  they  were  "  passing  strange."  Strange  or  not,  they  are 
true.  And  though  *^  I  have  promised  a  few  kind  friends,"  and  threat- 
ened ink  and  paper  for  years,  I  could  not  ^  screw  my  courage  to  that 
sticking  place,"  the  first  sentence  of  my  eventful  history. 

I  now  sit  down  to  write,  resolutely — as  I  glance  through  the  retro- 
spect. My  feelings,  I  expect,  will  be  kindled  as  the  fiicts  are  revivi- 
fied, and  by  the  ideal  creation  of  persons  and  scenes.  And  from  these 
feelings  my  language  will,  consequently,  take  its  tone.  Excursive  and 
discursive  I  know  I  shall  be ;  for  echoes,  contrasts,  and  reflections,  in 
my  early  pages,  will  force  themselves  upon  my  attention — ^and  I  may 
be  gentle,  mirthful,  perhaps  splenetic,  perhaps  sarcastic  and  bitter, 
denunciative — ^perhaps  I  may  seem  venomous,  while  I  am  really  in- 
nocuous. Sometimes  I  shall  belie  my  name,  and  at  others  give  proof 
that  no  other  could  fit  me  so  exactly.  Yet  I  will  not  exaggerate  facts  ; 
I  shall  *^  nothing  extenuate"  of  that  which  I  relate  of  myself.  I  may 
be  a  little  merciful  to  others.  Memory  will  be  my  guide — ^I  can  rely 
on  its  direction — I  need  no  tables  of  reference — I  have  wandered 
through  twenty-two  years  in  various  parts  of  the  globe — ^in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America — and,  by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
I  can  in  a  few  moments  say  where  I  was,  almost  to  a  day,  certainly 
never  with  the  error  of  one  week,  any  time  during  that  twenty-two 
years.  A  journal  I  never  had  method  nor  perseverance  to  keep ;  all 
my  attempts  at  such  reg^arity  have  but  led  me  into  confusion.  I 
have  brooded  and  meditated  over  my  past  life  in  many  an  hour,  week, 
and  month  of  solitude.  I  bad  an  eager  desire  to  be  a  skilful  moral 
anatomist;  I  have  applied  my  scalpel  and  probe  to  many  subjects. 
Myself  I  have  dissected  a  thousand  times.  No,  no,  I  shall  not  be  at  a 
loss  because  my  data  are  not  written  on  paper, 

I  have  acquaintances  in  either  ^^  half  of  the  world."  From  Austra« 
Ha  to  Hudson's  Bay,  firom  Ceylon  to  the  Carril)ee  Islands  are  scattered 
those  who  think  they  know  me.  K  they  read  these  memoirs  they  will 
be  astonished  at  their  error.  I  have  deceived  them  by  concealing  from 
them  those  truths  which  I  am  now  about  to  avow  to  the  world — I  did 
not  by  falsehoods  or  insinuations  attempt  to  mislead  them — I  was  silent. 

Autobiography  will  be  imperfect  if  birth  and  parentage  be  not  set 
forth.  My  parents  were  of  the  humblest  class — ^the  poorest  of  the 
poor :  my  father's  weekly  earnings  being  all  he  ever  possessed,  with 
them  he  struggled  to  provide  sustenance  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Here  is  a  stigma,  a  foul  stain  to  adhere  to  me  through  life,  and  to  pos- 
terity ;  should  ever  fame  throw  a  brilliance  round  my  head,  living  or 
in  death,  the  light  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  stain.  Should  fortune  en- 
able me  to  descend  from  my  garrat  to  a  first-floor  lodging,  this  blot 
upon  my  reputation  will  remain :  this  brand  of  the  worst  of  criminali- 
ties will  gprin  on  my  front — deep,  ineradicable,  and  everlasting.  A 
mountain  split  in  two  by  an  earthquake  shall  have  its  sides  drai^ii  to- 
gether by  a  diachylon  plaster  as  easily  as  this  brand  shall  be  effaced. 
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I  did  not  choose  my  parents  :  but  will  ask,  what  has  exalted  *man  to 
noble  distinction  ?  In  the  majority  of  names,  oppression,  fraud,  blood, 
rapine,  murder.  No  matter  what  have  been  the  means,  if  success 
crown  a  toil  (toil !)  vnth  wealth  or  titles,  the  means  are  forgotten  in 
the  worship  which  is  ever  paid  to  the  successful.  I  appeal  to  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  society,  not  to  the  fictions  in  which  society  is  educated, 
for  there  morality  if  fiction.  One  thing  is  told  but  its  opposite  is 
taught.  Lessons  of  disinterestedness  and  natural  integrity,  are  ver- 
balized to  every  child,  but  examples  teach,  and  the  lessons  of  example 
are  ^*  make  mon^y — advance  yourself  in  appearancei — ^ei  on  in  ike 
world.  What  I  have  said  to  you  about  riches  being  the  source  of  all 
evil,  gold  only  dross  in  comparison  with  virtue  and  integrity,  and  all 
that,  is  very  pretty  ;  you*ll  be  thought  amiable  and  upright  if  you  have 
the  sentences  at  command,  and  utter  them  occasionally,  and  they  will 
assist  you  amazingly  on  the  other  road.**  This  is  never  said — ^no,  none 
but  a  "  madman**  would  say  it,  for  he  would  be  scouted  from  society 
for  holding  such  sentiments — I  mean  for  talking  them ;  but  it  is  shown 
— ^it  is  acted  upon — tt  is  felt — ^it  is  in  the  blood — ^it  is  done.  Where  is 
the  morality — who  so  virtuous  in  England — (if  there  be  such  a  man, 
depend  on  it  he  is  in  the  lazaretto  of  society) — as  to  refuse  the  call  or 
card  of  the  millionaire  who  has  sweated  his  wealth  by  every  cunning  he 
could  devise,  by  every  leg^alized  rascality — ^base  chicanery,  all  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  law, — ^though  from  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  vitals,  and 
heart*s  blood  of  hundreds,  who  have  shrunk  and  withered  to  death  under 
his  grasp  ?  "  They  are  not  aware  that  he  has  done  any  of  these  things." 
They  are — ^they  do  know  it — the  fact,  that  he  is  merely  reported,  or 
suspected,  himself,  in  his  own  life,  to  have  accumulated  such  masses  of 
wealth,  is  prooj"  that  some  of  these  practices  have  been  employed  in  the 
accumulation.  Somebody*s  ruin  has  been  effected  by  it,  and  perhaps 
designedly.  Not  known  I  Print  the  tale  in  fire,  and  it  will  be  remen.* 
berod  as  a  yesterday*s  advertisement  for  a  lost  lap-dog.  None  but  the 
loser  and  fbider  are  much  affected  by  that.  Who  among  this  fictitiously 
moral  nation  would  not  wish  their  friends  and  acquaintances  might  call 
while  his  card  was  opportunely  and  conspicuously  visible  on  the  table  ? 
But,  to  return ;  I  was  not  consulted  in  the  choice  of  my  parents,  but 
I  prefer  my  father  to  any  man  whom  political  cunning  or  soldierly 
daring  has  ever  exalted  to  wealth,  titles,  and  honours.  The  soldier  is 
fired  by  the  hope  of  victory *s  laudations — ^the  reward  of  glory.  The 
blaze  of  reputation  for  courage,  the  prospects  of  spoil,  and  the  fear  of  dis- 
grace arm  him ;  the  electric  fluid  strikes  him  through  thousands  who 
are  linked  together  by  one  chain ;  he  is  whirled  along  by  a  temporary 
insanity — he  calls  it  enthusiasm  in  the  cause :  it  is  the  wild  and  un*^ 
governable  excitement  of  the  moment :  he  would  as  often  flee  with  the 
coward,  as  plunge  into  destruction  and  bound  along  with  the  madly 
rash  and  impetuous.  The  warrior  perils  his  lifi?,  to  destroy  life ;  he 
confronts  dangers  in  seeking  victims ;  he  wades  to  triumph  through 
blood.  But  there  is  an  intrepidity  superior  to  any  and  all  of  these ; 
there  is  a  courage  and  magnanimity,  compared  with  which  all  that  the 
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soldier  or  martial  chief  ever  displayed  is  but  paste  to  the  purest  diamond, 
an  agitated  duck-pond  to  a  continuous  stream  of  rippling  brightness. 
It  is  tluit  which  generous  humanity  inspires  ;  the  isolated  intrepedity, 
which,  of  its  own  innate  and  noble  impulses,  ventures  through  appa- 
rently inevitable  death  to  save  life — with  no  further,  not  an  atom  of  in- 
terest in  that  life,  beyond  simple  and  gracious  feelings  towards  a  fellow 
creature ;  no  stimulant  of  reward ;  no  prospect  of  fame ;   no  hope  of 
recompensing  admiration :  it  b  ungarlanded,  private,  and  silent ;  so  it  lives 
and  so  it  dies.     Yes,  I  am  prouder  of  my  father  than  if  he  had  planned 
those  fields  of  strife,  on  which  his  country's  enemies  were  swept  down 
in  masses,  than  if  he  had  led  millions  to  victory,  or  mowed  Europe  with 
a  conqueror  s  scythe.     But  he  was  a  poor  man,  one  who  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  earning  some  twenty  shillings  per  week.     Little  probability 
was  there  of  his  rising  to  honour,  if  he  had  outaged  Methuselah,  in- 
stead of  dying  in  the  vigour  of  years,  a  young  man ;  for  to  the  crime 
of  poverty  he  added  a  yet  sorer  and  equally  dangerous  moral  turpitude 
— intellectual  daring.  The  words  were  not  upon  his  lips,  but,  **Jiat  jiU' 
titia  ruat  calum''  regulated  his  heart's  pulsations.     Yes,  I  am  proud 
of  my  poor  father  !     I  have  more  disgpraces  to  heap  upon  myself,  which 
will  gain  for  me  the  "  cut  direct,"  where  I  have  been  hailed  with,  "  How 
lire  you,  Pel.  ?"  for  years.     The  hall  or  passage  will  limit  my  footsteps 
in  those  dwellings  in  which  the  drawing-room  has  hitherto  been  my 
place  of  reception  or  audience.     In  one  or  two  I  shall  yet  be  ushered 
stealthily  into  the  library. — I  am  proud  of  my  father — and  1  am  con- 
tent to  be  exiled  from  society.     My  dog  ^ill  wag  his  tail  in  spite  of  all 
the  contumely  which  may  be  cast  upon  me.     Had  his  (not  my  dog*s) 
grandfather  possessed  a  larger  portion   of  common  sense, — anglice, 
worldly-mindedness,  attention  to  money-getting,  for  that  is  the  verity  of 
the  English  meaning, — self-interest  and  its  economies, — I  might  perhaps 
have  written  "  Gent."  at  the  end  of  my  name,  or  something  bigger  l)€- 
fore  it — Sir  Peregrine  Verjuice  !      How  it  would  have  swung  along  a 
hall,  and  through  the  corridoi's,  under  and  around  and  over  the  lamps 
and  chandeliers,  hissing  at  its  tail  end,  into  the  ears  of  the  assembly. 
How  many  or  which  of  my  forefather's  were  hanged  I  could  never  learn, 
such  was  the  fiunily  pride  !     lliere  is  a  rumour  that  two  were  "  made 
shorter  by  the  head,"  for  the  reason  that  those  heads  contained  stuff 
which  would  not  cut  to  the  fashion  of  the  party  which  happened  then  to 
be  strong  enough  to  exercise  this  process  of  diminishing  a  man's  stature. 
In  truth,  the  direct  line  has  lieen  somewhat  obstinate^  seldom  sailing 
with  the  currents  of  opinion,  merely  because  they  were  the  currents  of 
opinion  ;  they  had  a  curiosity  to  look  into  the  why  and  wherefore,  niis 
is  all  my  inheritance  from  them  ;  and  it  came  to  me  without  the  usual 
luck  of  entails,  for  I  received  it  in  all  its  vigour  on  attaining  my  majo- 
rity, or  rather,  like  our  poverty  it  has  increased  by  descent.     Oh,  I 
had  tmcestors  !  and  as  for  my  jwor  mother, — talk  of  family  antitiuity, 
indeed — there  is  not  one  of  her  kindred,  her  son  excepted,  who  >\  ill  not 
spin  for  centuries  beyond  the  oldest  family  in  the  English  peerage  ;  and 
though  I  truly  vuluc  the  matter  as  a  whit^p  of  rotten  btruw,  s^he  could 
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do  bo  without  straiuiug  her  wits  to  poetry.  Oil  this  theme  she  would 
talk  with  enthusiasm  to  the  bcdevilment  of  the  hog*s  puddings  which 
it  was  her  business  to  fry  for  my  father*s  dinner.  When  her  blood  was 
on  the  carpet  (our  sanded  floor)  what  a  race  it  ran  !  **  There  had 
been  princes  in  her  family/*  so  there  had  been,  and  one  of  their  descen- 
dants was  then  skimming  a  pot  of  mutton  broth,  or  darning  my  father's 
hose.  Into  the  patrimonial  acres  (into  her  share  of  them,  at  least,)  a 
claw,  which  never  relaxes  its  grasp,  had  been  digged — Law  !  law !  law  I 
llie  right  was  clearly  hers,  she  gained  the  victory,  and  it  is  superfluous 
to  tell  the  reader  what  became  of  the  acres.  She  preyed  on  the  loss — 
on  such  food,  how  could  she  live  ?  but  she  was  not  a  creature  of  sadness, 
she  used  to  laugh,  and  laugh  well,  and  such  a  laugh  !  so  clear  and  keen 
— ^no,  not  keen,  that  is  sharp-edgy :  you  could  not  hear  a  jar  upon  her 
laugh  so  harsh  as  a  gossamer  thread.  It  was  a  succession  of  beads  of 
sound  leaping  up  from  her  larynx ;  diminishing,  and  diminishing,  and 
diminishing  (these  words  are  too  long)  to  an  invisible  point,  and  all, 
to  the  perceptible  last,  so  clear !  You  have  heard  a  smooth  pebble  as  it 
danced  along  the  glaze  ice  ?  I  never  heard  such  a  laugh  but  once  since. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  walking  in  Piccadilly  at  one  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  that  b  to  say,  in  the  west-end  vocabulary,  evening — ^to  pre- 
vent mistakes,  I  mean  it  was  one  hour  past  midnight.  I  heard  such  a 
laugh  (on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  way,  note  ye)  from  one  of  the  merry 
miserables  who  parade  London  streets  at  that  hour,  perhaps  shelterless. 
It  was  my  mother  s  laugh !  and  she  had  been  dead  thirty-five  years. 
She  died  young — ^in  her  youth. 

I  was  bom  within  some  hundred  yards  of  the  termination  of  a  wooded 
liill,  the  slope  of  which  abruptly  closed  in  the  precipitous  banks  of  a 
rugged  and  roaring  stream,  well  characterised  by  its  name,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  is  Stone,  or  Kock-breaker.  Perhaps  I 
imbibed  the  froth  and  impetuosity  of  my  character  from  a  sympathy 
with  that  stream.  There  stood,  and  yet  stands — ^but  oh,  how  changed ! 
— a  little  white-washed  cotta^,  trelliced  with  honey-suckles  and  roses  ; 
the  perfume  from  which,  even  across  this  gulf  of  time  and  distance,  I 
c.'in  inhale  in  imagination.  A  small  garden,  the  ground  of  which  was 
stolen  from  the  domains  of  the  woody  hill,  looking  laughingly  down  on 
the  cottage,  and  was  circumscribed  by  a  wall  of  rough,  unhewn  frag- 
ments from  the  neighbouring  rocks.  This  wall  was  my  father's  handy- 
work  :  for  a  gate,  a  gap  had  been  left  in  the  building,  which  was  reached 
by  ascending  three  larger  fragments  embedded — mud,  I  suppose,  was 
the  cement  used — in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, — ^three  jutting  stones. 
I  remember,  well,  what  an  achievement  it  was  considered  for  me  to 
climb  up  them,  while  my  father  stood  by  encourag^g  the  little  crags- 
man. To  meet  the  calls  of  necessity,  not  for  ornament  nor  for  recrea- 
tion, did  my  poor  father  till  that  garden.  Cabbages,  of  course,  were 
more  abundant  than  carnations.  Lccks,  V\\  warrant,  were  there  ;  and 
I  remember  the  only  things  I  cared  about,  were  the  borders  of  double 
daihies.  Single  or  double  I  always  loved  them  ;  better,  though,  the 
Uttk  wild  thing  that  Uf\s  up  its  beautiful  face  in  the  fields  and  usk;;  a 
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kiss  from  your  feet.  I  never  could  crush  them  by  treading  on  them. 
In  front  of  the  cottage  was  a  smooth  patch  of  green  sward,  preserving 
the  form  in  which  nature  had  laid  it  there :  it  was  not  snipped  and 
scissored,  nor  squared,  nor  rounded,  nor  hemmed  with  a  border  of  gravel. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  in  a  valley  between  our  hill  and  the 
next  to  it,  was  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  gathered,  by  some  artificial  pro- 
cess into  which  I  never  inquired,  from  Stone-breakers  territories. 
This  was  used  for  working  a  ^^  forge,**  from  the  wheels  of  which  it 
threw  itself  down  into  the  channel  of  the  aforesaid  Stone-breaker ;  re- 
turning, as  it  were,  the  borrowed  water,  which  here  was  crossed  by  a 
venerable  looking  greystone  bridge :  this  bridge  had  looked  on  the 
scene  for  centuries.  Thence  the  torrent  leaped,  and  spinned,  and 
whizzed,  and  rattled,  and  grumbled  through  a  glen  of  crags,  brambles, 
bushes,  and  moss-coated  trees,  till  it  suddenly  calmed  by  expanding  into 
a  stream  ten  times  its  breadth  hitherto,  and  glistened  smoothly  on  be- 
tween two  gentle  slopes,  one  of  which  was  treeless  turf,  the  other  a  rich 
and  vary-tinted  wood ;  and  continued  in  this  gentle  course  through  the 
fertile  vale  of  U — ,  till  it  emptied  its  tributes  into  the  liquid  amber  of 
the  river  which  gives  the  name  to  the  vale.  The  whole  scene  combined 
every  beauty  of  landscape.  There  was  the  craggy,  wild,  romantic,  re- 
posing, solitary,  picturesque,  gentle  and  undulating,  verdant  and  culti- 
vated, and  the  many  hues  of  scantmess,  just  living  on  sterility — all  that 
a  lover  of  scenery  could  wish,  except  an  expansive  coup'd^tBii.  I  have 
been  thus  tediously  particular  in  attempting  to  describe  the  reflections 
of  memory,  to  paint  impressions  which  I  took  when  a  child,  (for  I  was 
but  four  years  old  when  I  quitted  this  my  first  home,)  because  the 
change  was,  to  me,  so  horrible  when,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-three 
years,  I  visited  the  scenes  of  my  infancy,  I  came  and  found  all  ct'ot- 
lized. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  day  in  the  glorious  month  of  June,  1828,  (I 
hate  winter  in  England — all  slop  and  shiver  during  the  dingy  five 
months,  except  for  some  half  hour  which  merely  serves  to  jog  the  tra- 
veller's memory  of  the  magnificent  winter  he  has  luxuriated  through  in 
Cabotea,)  that  I  set  ofiT  from  A — ,  not  sad,  for  there  is  too  much  beauty 
in  the  scenery  in  that  vicinity  to  allow  of  sadness,  but  anxious  ;  there 
was  a  foreboding  of  something  unpleasant  in  my  mind.  I  never  spoke 
to  any  one  on  the  subject,  I  made  no  inquiries,  but  I  had  read  in  tlic 
Directory  that  the  small  town  of  P —  had,  within  the  late  few  years, 
increased  in  size  and  population  in  consequence  of  the  works  which  were 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  enterprising, — somebodies — 
and  was  prepared  to  expect  the  **  improvement,** — ^that's  the  phrase,  the 
expressive  phrase, — had  produced  some  change  in  its  appearance ;  yet 
there  was  a  hope  that  my  mind  would  revel  in  delight.  Road-posts 
were  my  guides  through  all  that  my  memory  knew  not ;  till,  on  round- 
ing a  hill  that  made  itself  known  to  me  through  the  tongue  of  tlie  out- 
spread vale  below,  which  being,  luckily  for  it,  too  worthless  for  the 
improver*s  experiments,  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  I  looked  at  once  on 
what  had  been  the  scene  on  which  for  so  many  years  I  had  turned  giy 
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eye  with  a  &ad  pleasure  and  affection.  I  gaspod  with  horror ! — ay, 
^-ith  horror ! — on  beholding  it.  Ranges  of  dark  and  mystical  architec- 
ture, demon  temples,  frowned  in  every  direction;  flames  hissed  and 
roared  from  a  hundred  yawning  gulphs.  Ponderous  black  blocks  of 
smoke  pushed  themselves  upwards  into  frightful  columns,  and  then 
densely  spread  out  against  the  face  of  the  insulted  sky.  Here  and  there, 
mingled  in  the  gloom,  were  seen  still  more  disgusting  masses  of  dirty 
white  vi^urs,  heavily  and  sluggishly  attempting  to  rise,  and,  as  they 
rose,  turning  into  that  threatening,  sickly,  reddish  yellow,  which  looks 
an  impersonation  of  pestilence  and  destruction,  palpable  and  living. 
The  tornado  of  Africa,  and  the  typhon  of  the  China  sea,  seemed  em- 
bowelled  in  them,  and  ready  to  burst  forth.  In  the  typhon  and  tornado 
atmospheres,  you  have  grandeur,  magnificence,  sublimity;  but  these 
were  stink:  they  disgusted,  they  did  not  terrify.  I  despised  them, 
while  I  shuddered ;  I  scorned  them  when  I  fled  from  them.  What  I 
gazed  on  had  all  the  ugliness  of  Hell,  but  none  of  its  terrors.  On  every 
eminence,  a  band  of  furies  danced  amid  the  flames  and  smoke,  on  every 
crag  was  scooped  a  wizard*s  caldron,  round  which  the  ghastly  monsters 
moved  with  wild  and  irregular  action,  as  they  poured  in  the  ingredients 
of  their  ^  hell-broth.**  Strings  of  demons  issued  from  the  temples, 
mowing,  and  mocking,  and  leaping,  and  throwing  up  into  the  murky 
canopy  above  their  heads  sounds,  neither  scream  nor  bellow — a  com- 
pound of  both.  Lasciar  Offni  speranzi  glared  in  red  letters  on  my  di- 
lated eyes.  I  turned  from  them  to  search  if  anything  of  nature  was 
visible — nothing !  There  was  a  sleepy  canal  stretched  in  dull  length 
along  the  glen,  just  sufficiently  twisted  out  of  a  right  line  to  exhibit  its 
uneasy  rest  and  cramped  deformity ;  and  a  bridge  fashionably  cut,  a 
coxcomb,  impudently  presented  himself  to  my  view ;  and  I  knew  I  was 
on  earth  yet.  But  she  had  fled  entirely,  not  a  scattered  feather  of  her 
wing,  not  a  pressure  of  her  foot,  not  a  dint  of  her  finger  was  left !  The 
woods  were  cut  down,  not  a  skeleton  stump  remained :  the  turf  was 
torn  up,  and  mountains  of  black  cinders  and  scoria  had  crushed  every 
blade  of  grass  to  death.  The  very  air  and  the  sky  contained  nothing 
in  them  of  their  former  composition.  An  aeronaut  must  have  carried 
axes  and  shovels  up  i^-ith  him  to  dig  and  delve  his  way.  No — ^'twere 
safer  to  lay  his  mattress  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  Earth — water — 
sky — all  was  civilized. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  fiery  lettered  bidding,  I  could  not  abandon 
hope.  I  had  been  often  disappointed,  defeated;  blows  increase  my 
strength,  and  those  which  the  spectators  thought  had  **  knocked  the 
breath  out  of  my  body,"  and  "  taken  the  conceit  out  of  me,"  have  con- 
stantly produced  an  exactly  opposite  effect.  In  spite  of  the  command 
to  "  let  go,"  I  determined  to  "  hold  on,"  to  see  further,  and  found  my 
way  without  disturbing  my  tongue,  and  unerringly  too,  to  the  old 
grey  bridge,  across  Stone-breaker.  The  bridge  was  not  changed  in 
the  least,  he  was  not  a  minute  older,  but  Stone-breaker — strong  limbed, 
leaping,  uproarious  Stone-breaker — was  withered,  haggard,  dull,  dying 
in  his  coffin  :  with  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  left  to  trickle  through  his 
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scurftil  aiul  raggc<l  veins.  Poor  oM  fellow !  there  l»e  lay,  what  re- 
mained of  him,  sad,  silent,  ahandoneii  ;  1  lx;nt  down  to  di*^;over  if  yet 
he  breathed,  and  a  small  faint  sound,  but  clear  as  if  a  crystal  had  whis- 
pered, answered  my  solicitude.  "  The  canal  had  drained  him  of  his 
life,"  he  said.  Is  it  in  sadness  or  in  mirth  that  I  have  written  this  ? 
Let  the  ontologists  decide.  WTiere  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Has  the 
world  yet  learned  to  understand  Hamlet  ?  Is  there  more  than  one  in 
a  thousand  of  those  who  settle  as  readily  and  as  self-satisfiedly  their 
opinions  of  his  intellectual  constitution,  as  they  would  tell  the  order  of 
the  three  first  letters  of  their  alphabet  ?  Is  there  more  than  one  of 
such  thousand,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  currents,  causes,  and 
efiects  of  Hamlet*s  thoughts  and  actions  is  not  as  limited  as  their  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  markets  in  Georgiiun  Sidus  ?     Think  it  over. 

Proceeding  directly  onward  from  the  bridge,  I  rose  on  the  acclivity 
toward  my  native  cottage.  All  other  disappointments  and  disgusts  of 
my  perambulation  were  nothing  compared  to  what  overwhelmed  me 
now.  Not  a  leaf,  not  a  stem,  not  a  root  was  on  that  beloved  hill ;  its 
bowels  were  torn  out,  and  strewTi  in  rough  and  ragged  heaps  on  its 
mangled  face  and  breast !  Geologists  lay  it  down,  that  where  metallic 
ores  are  to  be  found,  all  is  sterility  on  the  surface — there  is  little,  or  no 
vegetation  ;  it  may  be  so,  but  a  greater  certainty  is,  that  that  was  not 
an  article  in  the  creed  of  the  improvers  and  civili/.ers  when  they  set  to 
work  here.  The  site  of  the  cottage  as  to  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
its  bearings  by  the  compass,  was  as  of  old,  and  steering  from  its  south- 
west gable,  to  look  for  the  patch  of  garden,  a  rascally  furnace  belched 
his  blaze  and  smoke  directly  into  my  face,  drove  me  back ;  and,  willy- 
nilly,  my  burnt  and  bleared  eyes  were  turned  upon  the — cottage  ? 
Cottage !  Whitewashed  it  was.  They'd  whitewash  a  lump  of  coal 
that  lay  in  a  cart  rut  there.  The  walls,  to  half  their  height,  were 
spattere<l  with  mud.  By  what  dexterous  process  this  was  effected,  and 
in  such  weather  too,  was  at  first  a  mystery,  but  it  was  soon  unravelled ; 
the  artist  was  then  at  work,  but  out  of  sight  for  the  moment.  The 
shattered  windows  were  mended  by  filthy  rags,  and  one  mass  of  breakage 
was  stopped  up  by  a  discarded,  tiingy  felt  hat :  and  in  the  place  of  that 
smooth,  velvety  turf,  which  wa»^  a  hillock  of  cinders  reared  itself  so 
high,  that  the  cottage  grinned  forth  its  wretche<lness  in  a  valley  at  its 
foot.  Between  the  liillock  and  the  door,  a  low  rough  wall,  white- 
washed— yes  to  be  sure — stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  domicile, 
erected  to  prevent  the  cinders  from  rolling — into  the  door  ?  No,  into 
the  pig-stye  before  the  door.  It  seems  I  had  disturbed  the  mud-spat- 
tering artist,  for  a  grunt  came  upon  my  ears,  and  a  lean,  hungry  pig 
leaned  his  nose  on  the  wall  for  support,  while  he  examined  me ;  and 
grunted  again,  not  angrily ;  it  was  a  sort  of  congratulation,  a  "  how 
d*ye  do  ?"  g^nt.  The  bridge  and  Stone-breaker  excepted,  this  was  the 
only  thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  held  s^inpathy  with  me.  That 
pig  I  he  could  not  know  me  !  why,  his  great -great -grandmother  must 
have  been  an  infant  at  the  breast  when  I  last  looked  at  that  door,  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  perhaps,  assuredly  not  there.     There  was 
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neither  cabbage-leaf  nor  root  visible,  so  I  walked  into  the  town,  pur- 
chased two  penny  loaves,  returned,  and  gave  them  to  him.  This  was 
all  the  communion  I  had  with  the  inhabitants  of  my  native  place.  I 
hastened  from  it.  I  would  not  remain  to  take  a  whiff  of  tobacco,  till 
then  my  never-failing  solace  in  misery — the  composer  of  my  contentious 
and  afflicting  thoughts :  I  love  to  see  its  curls  of  light  blue  smoke  rising 
and  circling  from  the  bowl  of  my  pipe ;  they  are,  in  motion — ^indeed, 
they  always  remind  me  of  her — like  Taglioni ;  she  herself,  a  fleecy 
cloud,  ribboned  and  edged  with  livelier  tints,  as  it  dances  to  a  bridal  of 
the  stars.  No,  not  a  whiff  could  I,  or  would  I  take.  My  lachrymal 
ducts  were  scorched,  and  the  one  compelled  bead  of  a  tear  which  ex- 
panded over  each  ball  of  sight,  scalded  my  lids ;  my  breath  was  fire, 
and  the  pulsations  of  my  heart  were  the  throbs  of  mingling  agony  and 
maledictions.  You  may  laugh  at  this  extravagance,  if  you  will,  Mr. 
Reader;  I  am  not  asking  your  smypathy :  I  am  writing  a  tale  of  con- 
fessions and  facts ;  not  spinning  apologies  for  my  life  and  character.  I 
had  thought  of  this  home  of  my  childhood  through  thirty-three  years 
of  absence  from  it,  with  such  sacredness  of  emotion,  that  I  believe  I 
never  once  alluded  to  it,  even  to  my  intimate  friend.  I  had  roamed 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  leagues  in  foreign  lands,  and  over  distant 
seas ;  I  had  meditated  in  wildernesses  of  myrtle ;  I  had  walked  in 
regions  of  the  vine,  and  groves  of  oranges  and  woods  of  olives ;  I  had 
been  alone  in  the  jungles  of  Asia ;  the  solitude  of  the  entangled  mazes 
of  Guiana  I  had  enjoyed  without  a  disturbing  companion  ;  and  I  had 
thought  myself  out  of  misery  into  happiness,  as  I  stepped  through  sun- 
impervious  forests  in  the  valley  of  Mississippi.  I  had  gazed  on  nature 
in  her  terrific  grandeur,  and  in  her  richest  beauty,  and  they  all  taught 
me  to  look  back  with  deeper  affection  on  that  spot.  In  the  danger  of 
battles,  storm,  and  shipwreck,  I  had  participated ;  death  had  way-laid 
me,  and  I  had  evaded  him.  He  had  placed  himself  in  an  hundred  atti- 
tudes to  strike  me,  and  I  was  drawn  aside  from  the  falling  blow.  He 
had  repeatedly  invited  me  to  his  embrace,  and  alluring  was  the  invita- 
tion, but  I  was  enabled  to  resist.  A  motive  for  resistance  flashed  across 
me,  and  I  was  strong  again.  What  was  that  motive  ?  Turn  over 
every  human  cause'  for  human  action  which  you  can  find  in  the  meta- 
physician's catalogue,  and  guess  beyond  it :  you  are  still  at  a  loss.  I 
shall  not  in  direct  words  inform  you  what  has  been,  and  is  the  motive  ; 
this  binding  to  resolute  endurance  :  read — watch,  and  you  may  trace  it- 
in  the  meanderings  of  my  story.  Let  me  go  on,  hear  more ;  I  had 
been  bom  along  on  the  torrent  of  prosperity,  and  suddenly  dashed  back 
upon  utter  wordly  ruin.  I  had  been  astonished  at  my  own  success, 
where  efforts  seemed  to  many  powerless,  and  the  bare  entertainment  of 
the  design  was  ridiculed  by  others  as  insanity.  This  is  rigid  truth. 
While  lifHng  my  foot  to  take  the  loftiest  point  of  earthly  bliss,  I  have 
been  hurled  down  to  a  gulf  of  misery  ;  I  had  fled  on  hope's  wings  to 
within  a  hair  s  breadth  of  my  goal,  triumph — to  be  blown  away  into 
distance,  doubled  by  failure.  It  was  not  strength  that  I  lacked,  there 
was  manoeuvring  necessary  in  laying  hold,  and  I  would  not  take  a  cir^ 
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cult.  Without  a  friend  to  recommend,  or  patronage  to  encourage  him, 
a  poor  boj,  with  no  more  than  a  pauper*»  education,  has  been  the  ac- 
qiuaintance,  sometimes  the  companion,  perhaps  not  the  despised  one— 
true,  they  did  not  know  his  ori^— of  intelligence,  wealthy  and  station, 
Wow  superior  to  his !  But  through  all,  he  never  ceased  to  groan  in 
secfet)  at  his  beggarly  origin  and  the  stings  which  poverty  thrust  into  hi* 
hearl.  He  was  stabbed  hourly,  without  the  stabbers  dreaming  that  he 
was  tl^ir  victim.  He  saw,  he  felt,  he  knew  he  should  be  despised^ 
ftcoraed ;  soothed  with  words,  but  sneered  and  scoifed  at  in  practice. 
Gay  equipages  have  drawn  up  in  the  streets,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
amUing  lips,  and  music  voices  have  echoed  and  reflected  the  delicate 
^jMich  o(  U)(B  hand,  which  was  held  out  in  congratulation  of  my  ^  suc- 
Qe8s»**  Success  I  was  sure  it  was  not,  but  never  so  ^x>ke.  I  hgve 
stood  trembling  vnth  weakness  from  hunger  as  I  heard  this,  and  bowed 
acceptance  as  those  voices  have  given  me  invitation  to  dinner.  Fre- 
quently the  only  food  I  have  tasted  for  the  day  has  been  crude  peas, 
gajthered  by  me  in  the  fields,  while  during  that  day  twenty  tongue* 
have  drummed  into  my  ears  eulogies  on  my  ^^  talents.**  And  I  was  at, 
l)bat  time  boaording  shillings  by  literally  starving  myself  to  pay  debt* 
which  I  had  incurred,  not  in  supporting  existence,  but  in  labours  by 
which  only  I  could  hope  to  obtain  l«ead ;  and  this  loo  was  ficcompanied 
by  the  bUssfcd  conviction,  that  I  was  all  the  while  considered  by  my 
creditor,  and  not  him  only,  as  an  unprincipled  ^^  individual,**  for  not. 
paying  my  debts  honourably.  It  was  just  that  he  and  they  should 
think  so,  for  I  had  concealed  the  real  cause  of  non-payment  I  have 
quitted  gay  and  festive  scenes  in  this  metropolis,  and  walked  the  streets 
all  night  in  my  dinner  dress ;  I  had  not  sixpence  to  procure  shelter ;  for 
access  to  my  own  it  was  too  late.  I  was  compelled  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, because  I  dared  not  ^ock  a  friend  by  the  truth ;  a  fidse  excuse 
I  trembled  under ;  I  am  improved  in  this  latterly,  and  could  tell  a  lie 
unblushingly,  but  occasion  never  comes,  thank  heaven !  I  have  been 
sneered  at  as  a  very  silly  fellow,  by  persons  whose  intellects  were,  (really 
I  speak  it  without  spleen  or  vexation,)  too  diminutive,  too  despicable  for 
eontempt,  and  I  felt  just  as  angry  as  the  ocean  would  be,  were  they  to 
spit  in  it.  I  would  not  touch  them,  for  they  had  no  armour,  or  they 
might  have  found  more  pleasant  amusement  in  putting  their  fingers  into 
a  scorpion*8  nest — ^more  rest  by  laying  their  heads  on  a  coiled  rattle- 
snake, than  in  my  retaliation.  I  have  been  piteously  smiled  at,  while  I 
remained  unseen,  by  the  clever  and  richly  mental,  whose  notice  and 
approbation  I  have  laboured  so  hard,  and  endured  so  much  to  win,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  their  lending  credence  to  the  reports  of  these  block- 
heads respecting  me.  There  is,  unfortunately  for  me  and  for  thousands 
of  others,  a  proneness,  even  in  the  vrisest,  to  hear  fault-finding,  as  dis- 
criminating truth.  In  me  there  are  abundance  of  mental  weeds,  and  will 
be  in  all  I  may  vmte  or  say ;  but  many  of  those  things  which  are  now 
regarded  as  weeds  would  be  called  flowers,  if  they  were  not  looked  at 
through  other  people*s  spectacles.  Through  all  the  moral  mountains 
aod  gul&  of  my  existence,  these  vicissitudes  of  happiness  and  sorrow, 


UieK  laadalioiis  ttMl  lidicnk,  I  am  sure  t  never  deagned  ii^ary,  or  me< 
diUled  ill  will  to  huiiMm  being;  I  loved  the  whole  f$gDk\y  of  nature. 
Ve^j«oe  was  a  Imcii«  nom  lwei0iKie^-*-tfae  name  was  a  libel  on  n^  moral 
•nd  physieal  conatitation ;  ev^  tiiTob  of  my  heart  threw  it  back  as  m- 
tie.  I  looked  tspaa  these  ohanges  of  my  native  place,  and  ftx)m  crown 
to  heel  becatne  Veijnioe !  Mark,  if  I  contradict  this  as  I  travel  along. 
Of  these  tyx^«yu«e  years  of  my  life,  or^  rather,  that  greater  {Murt 
of  thun  which  was  spent  in  roaming  in  foreign  lands — 

^  To  read  mankind — not  laws,  but  hearU^^ 

I  have  at  lengtii  gathered  resolution  to  speak — say  I  have  been  driven 
to  it  Bnt  the  beginning  of  my  life  is  not  yet  ended.  I  have  a  dim 
and  shadowy  leooUection  of  thhigs  which  must  have  made  their  mark 
on  my  memory,  ere  I  was  two  years  of  age.  My  christening  is  not 
among  them,  though  there  is  a  feint  impression  of  cold  water  droppmg 
on  my  feoe,  and  my  hand  petulantly  rubbfa^  it  off.  This  is  notsbrange, 
fer  the  affiuir  was  likely  to  be  delayed  between  tiie  yef  and  no  of  my 
parents ;  and  my  mother  had  it  The  name  was  my  fether*s  choice,  at 
all  events,  and  he  had  prescience  in  calling  me  Peregrine :  it  was  fere- 
thought  in  him,  that  however  I  might  contradict  my  patronymic,  my 
**•  sponsortal  appdlation**  should  **  denote  me  truly .^  Widi  my  mother 
its  diminutive  was  ^  Perry** — my  fether*s  was  shorter,  and  stouter — 
"^  Pel,**  and  as  he  outUved  her  by  some  fifteen  years.  Pel  continued  to  be 
my  note  of  call :  fer  no  one  was  so  taider  towards  me  as  to  adopt  that 
which  my  mother  had  used.  By  what  means  we  clambered  over  the 
hills  and  crags  from  my  nadve  place,  I  have  no  remembrance ;  but  I 
can  yet  see  a  clear  moonlight  feosty  night,  as  I  peep  through  the  canvass 
dutains  of  a  loaded  waggon,  the  broad  wheek  of  which  groan  and 
aqiueak  ae  they  slowly  revolve,  and  with  their  weight  crush  tim  crisp 
earth  and  young  ice,  that  crackles  and  jingles  beneath  the  pressure,  on  a 
road,  which  to  me  seems  as  smooth  as  the  sanded  floor  of  our  home.  A 
sheet  of  hoar  coven  an  expanse  of  level  country,  intersected  by  hedges 
and  dotted  with  trees,  sparkling  with  rime,  as  fer  as  the  eye  can  reach 
on  either  side,  and  in  the  &tance  from  tiie  tail  of  the  waggon,  whence 
the  survey  is  made — ^but  there  are  no  hills  I  and  I  wept  They  were 
te  first  tears  of  thought  I  ever  shed. 

In  a  few  days  we  were  settled  down  at ^  how  unlike  the  place  I 

had  left  I  But  my  nature,  or  my  disposition,  renders  change  of  residence 
no  great  evil ;  I  began  early  to  love  variety  of  place ;  still  without 
fergetting  thai.  Education  was  a  matter  of  course ;  and  I  was  sent  to 
shtfe  tiie  wisdom  and  learning  of  a  dame  at  her  establishment,  on  the 
charges  of  some  threepenoe  per  week.  Such  was  my  ^  preparatory 
sdiool  fer  young  gentlemen.**  Her  ferst  eflbrts  were  to  inake  me  At 
still,  but  there  she  utterly  failed,  as  has  every  one  of  my  instructors 
since,  except  a  yellow  fever  in  Demerara :  he  mastered  me.  An  easieir 
toil  she  feund  in  teaching  me  to  forget  my  native  tongroe,  and  substi- 
tuting  Bometlung  which  required  dl  my  father's  leisure  moments  to 
mnteach  me.     This  unravelling  every  e^^ning  the  web  which  had  been 
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spun  during  the  day,  did  not  hit  his  views  of  education,  so  I  was  packed 

oflf  to  M ,  in  W shire,  where  I  had  a  glorious  common  to  scamper 

over,  trees  to  climh  on  its  borders,  orchards  to  rob,  and  birds*  nests  to 
hunt.  And,  what  was  a  strange  amusement  for  a  child,  wasps*  nests  to 
demolish  in  many  a  bank,  but  the  rascals  made  me  pay  dearly  for  the 
fun ; — served  me  right,  why  did  I  meddle  with  them  ?  At  eight  years 
of  age,  I  possessed  ten  times  as  much  physical  daring  as  is  my  whole 
stock  of  either  kind  now.  In  vain  was  I  sent  home  with  blinded  eyes 
and  swollen  nostrils,  and  every  part  of  my  face  and  neck,  hands  and 
wrists  festering  under  the  stings  of  the  enraged  yellow  jackets ;  I  was 
sure  to  be  up  in  the  morning,  and  away  to  the  field  of  strife,  alone  too : 
that  is  to  say,  /  had  no  one  to  help  me  in  this  amusement ;  I  chose  to 
go  alone,  and  preferred  doing  so  to  having  company,  yet  I  was  not 
averse  to  associates  on  other  occasions.  Now,  if  I  see  a  wasp  colony, 
I  take  a  "  broad  sheer"  of  some  twenty  or  forty  yards  out  of  my  course 
to  avoid  them.  Then  I  knew  the  habits  of  every  one  of  the  feathered 
tribe  in  the  country,  from  the  kite  to  the  wren,  and  could  find  yon  the 
best  grou'th  of  apples,  nuts,  and  blackberries,  within  a  circuit  of  six 
miles.  I  have  lost  my  ornithology  entirely.  Orchards  I  dare  not  rob, 
it  is  not  now  a  bailable  offence.  But  the  common ! — I  saw  it  three 
years  ago,  (I  am  writing  in  1832,)  and,  God  be  praised !  it  is  not 
civilized.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  English  scenery,  no 
beauty  nor  ornament,  neither  natural  nor  artificial  glory  among  all  its 
delicious  and  enchanting  variety,  that  glads  my  eyes  and  heart  so  fully, 
and  so  instantaneously,  as  a  common  of  gorse  bush  and  fern !  Turn 
Blenheim  into  a  potatoe  garden ;  make  brick-fields  of  the  bed  of  Win- 
dermere ;  throw  the  fragments  of  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  the  Tower, 
and  the  Horse  Guards,  into  the  Wye,  but  do  not  touch  the  gorse  bush 
and  fern  common.  Sheep  were  on  thb  common,  descendants  in  the 
tenth  generation,  perhaps,  of  my  old  friends,  bobbing  their  noses  into, 
and  nibbling  the  short  soft  grass ;  soft  and  slippery  is  that  grass  on  a 
sunny  day,  as  my  lady^s  velvet  pelisse,  or  the  tip  of  her  car.  There, 
too,  stood  yet  the  circle  of  aged  firs,  a  vegetated  Druidical  temple ;  Jirs 
they  were,  none  of  your  prim,  straight,  smirking  looking  things  that  you 
see  **  stuck  in  a  modem  shrubbery,"  like  a  string  of  boarding-school 
misses,  ranged  at  question  and  answer,  but  stout,  hearty,  jolly  old  fellows ; 
sturdy  in  the  chest  and  waist,  and  such  muscular  and  sinewy  arms, 
thrown  out  as  if  they  would  knock  the'  wind  down.  You  may  see 
something  like  Uiem  at  Guy*8  clifi^  in  the  avenue  which  they  form ;  but 
oh  they  are  babies  compared  to  these  on  my  common.  Well,  so  they 
stood,  solemnly  waving  their  dark  garments  in  the  breeze,  or  motionless 
in  their  silent  and  deep  worship  of  nature.  Magnificence  dreaming ! 
Nothing  there  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  civilization,  thank  God. 
Yes,  one  change  had  been  made,  and  I  felt  that  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  was  not  all  soured  within  me.  This  was  a  fanciful  and  beauti- 
fying improvement.  An  extensive  old  gravel-pit  had  been  spread  with 
productive  earth  and  mould,  without  diminishing  its  depths  perceptibly, 
or  changing  iU  outline:^  in  the  leiust ;  all  the  abruptnesses,  hillocks,  un- 
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dulations,  hollows,  and  projections,  were  carefully  preserved,  then  turfed 
and  planted  with  trees,  shruhs,  roots,  and  mosses ;  which,  when  I  saw 
them,  were  flourishing  with  seventeen  years  of  glory ;  making  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  romantic  solitude  I  ever  enjoyed.  Who 
did  it  ?  Take  nine-tenths  of  the  saints  out  of  the  calendar  to  make 
room  for  him. 

But  to  return  from  this  ramhle ;  this  so  far  is  a  tale  of  leap  years. 
Pardon  me !  I  did  not  seek  the  pun.  It  lay  in  my  way,  and  I  could 
not  leap  over  it.  Agam  ?  Excision  is  the  remedy  in  such  cases ;  you 
have  a  penknife,  sir,  or  madam  :  cut  as  deep  as  you  please — I  shall  not 
wink  an  eye-lash.  In  my  ninth  year  I  was  taken  off  the  conmum  s 
some  friendly  or  henevolent  assbtant  of  my  poor  father  having  procured 
admission  for  me  to  a  school,  in  which  some  thirty  hoys,  all  equally 
with  myself  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  were  fed,  clothed,  flogged, 
and  taught,  gratis.  Luckily  there  was  a  very  clever  man,  a  strong- 
thinking  man,  at  the  head  of  thb  af&ur :  and  Uiough  my  portion  of  the 
third  class  of  the  gratuities  was  as  great  as  that  which  any  two  of  my 
companions  claimed  or  received,  I  think  all  was  pretty  fairly  and  im- 
partially dealt ;  for  I  was  never  scrapeless — each  day  infiinging  the 
laws— on  the  forhidden  wall— over  it — ^away  into  the  adjacent  fields — 
on  the  roof  of  the  house — through  the  windows — ^restless  for  ever,  and 
for  ever  idle,  except  hy  leaps  and  impulses.  Yet  I  was  a  prime  favour- 
ite, and  though  I  did  nothing  for  it^  I  was  usually  at  the  head  of  my 
class.  Every  word  of  Robinson  Crusoe  I  could  repeat  from  my  heart 
at  ten ;  and  how  I  longed  for  a  desolate  island  and  a  man  Friday ! 
Philip  Quarle  and  Robin  Hood  were  my  mythology ;  and  I  had  swal- 
lowed every  book  of  travels  in  our  ^^  juvenile  library**  at  eleven.  But 
ma^  latitudes,  and  longitudes,  and  descriptions  of  far  countries  were 
my  heaven.  On  these  I  was  more  accurately  informed  at  thirteen  than 
at  thirty-five,  after  seeing  and  walking  over  Uiem.  I  believe  it  was  not 
8tu[ndity,  but  stubbornness  for  which  I  was  so  frequently  punished ;  I 
was  idle  over  my  tasks,  but  had  a  rapidity  in  mastering  them,  which 
frequently  turned  the  threatening  frown  into  a  smile  of  approbation.  I 
must  be  permitted  to  speak  as  freely  on  this  subject  as  upon  others. 
I  am  confessing  myself;  and,  be  it  remembered,  that  if  I  speak  those 
truths,  which  sicken  by  their  egotism  and  self-conceit,  (the  egotism 
ought  not  to  sicken,  I  profess  it,)  I  have  as  freely  told  those  things 
which  brand  me  with  infamy ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  give  myself  the 
whip,  and  pour  the  vials  of  scorn  on  my  own  head.  I  discovered  my 
rapidity  of  thought  very  early,  by  comparison  and  contention  wilh 
others.  I  did  those  things  almost  d  timprovise,  which  were  to  them 
matters  of  toil,  or,  at  least,  seemed  to  be  so,  for  hours  and  sometimes 
days.  I  had  finished  while  they  were  beginning,  or,  if  I  began  when 
they  were  ending,  I  was  ready  first.  Doubtless  they  were  more  cor- 
rect— but  in  the  matter  of  theme  writing,  (as  it  was  called,)  for  in- 
stance, mine  was  ever  the  one  selected  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  master. 
Yet  I  was  scourged  oftener  than  any  other  boy  ;  my  perceptions  were 
not  quickened  by  that  process.     ITiis  statement  surely  is  no  boasting ; 
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til  was  done  then  as  it  now  is  by  me,  whatever  *it  may  be,  (except  ft 
formal  '^  howMl*ye-do  note,**  or  anything  ceremonial,)  curreiUe  cakano. 

This  rapidity  b  fatal  to  my  hopes  of  author  reputation ;  the  critic 
will  catch  me  tripping.  Of  this  t  am  fully  conscious :  and  of  the  thou- 
sand flashes  and  flushes  of  thought,  with  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
impress  paper,  I  have  never  yet  dared  to  meet  a  reader*s  eye  in  print, 
except  in  a  few  scraps^  which  nobody  has  read,  and  I  have  forgotten ; 
and  now  should  not  have  ventured,  but  from  an  imperative  cause,  and 
in  the  reliance  that  tiie  many  remarkable  adventures  and  extraordinary 
ftkcts  of  which  I  shall  speak,  will  keep  the  reader*s  eye  in  dilation.  I 
have  burnt  manuscript  ^*  poetry ^^--^less  the  mark  !  fragments,  and  es- 
says, which  would  have  made  twenty  octavo  volumes,  of  three  or  four 
hundred  pages  each. 

At  this  school  t  remained  till  my  fifteenth  year.  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetfe  limited  the  aspirings  of  my  education.  The  words  of 
Lindley  Murray  I  had  been  compelled  to  commit  to  memory,  and  with 
as  much  advantage  as  words  which  we  do  not  understand  commonly 
yield.  I  could  score  a  few  lines,  curves,  and  angles,  without  knowing 
how  to  apply  them  to  any  purpose  of  utility.  I  was  naturally  practical 
at  tangents ;  skeleton  maps  I  carried  engraved  in  my  brain ;  I  knew 
that  William  Rufus  succeeded  conquering  William ;  that  a  man  named 
Virgil  had  written  one  book  of  poetry,  and  Homer  another,  and  of  their 
contents  I  was  quite  innocent^  both  in  translation  and  original ;  that 
Milton  had  written  Paradise  Lost,  which  I  tried  to  read,  but  could  not ; 
I  was  tired  at  the  end  of  every  six  lines  ;  I  was  ignorant  that  anybody 
had  written  plays,  though  I  spouted  some  lines  occasionally,  which 
rattled  well,  and  I  liked  them ;  I  learnt  fVom  my  father  afterwards,  that 
they  were  composed  by  one  William  Shakspeare,  who  was  bom  and 
buried  at  Stratfbrd-on-Avon,  (I  knew  where  Stratford-on-Avon  was,) 
and  had  a  singular  epitaph  on  his  tomb-stone.  These,  with  some  pri- 
vate lectures  from  my  father,  (to  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  allude 
hereafter,  for  he  was  anything  but  conventional  in  his  philosophy,)  were 
all  the  properties  of  education  which  poverty  would  permit  me  to  acquire 
in  due  form ;  but  I  had  stolen  much  more  than  either  my  natural  tutor 
or  my  intellectual  trimmer  was  aware.  I  had  poached  on  grounds 
which  the  latter  would  have  flogged  me,  I  dare  say,  for  looking  at ; 
while  the  former  would  have  clapped  his  hands  with  joyfrd  approbation 
of  my  leap  into  them.  He  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  me  tear  up  every 
blade  and  root  which  grew  there ;  though  he  knew  beggary,  and  scorn , 
and  hate  would  inevitably  be  my  lot  through  life,  if  I  ventured  to  touch 
them  in  check  of  their  growth ;  for  he  believed  they  poisoned  nature. 
And  what  was  this  which  I  had  learnt  by  stealth  ?  That  it  was  pru- 
dent to  say  ye$  by  implication,  and  do  no  directly — all  in  an  honourable 
way,  note  ye.  That  one  man*s  kick  of  another  down  stairs,  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  drowsy  voice,  and  a  sleepy  eye  ;  all  in  an  honourable 
way :— or,  he  might  deliberately  and  gradually  blight  his  soul  and 
bum  his  heart,  while  he  looked  at,  and  spoke  to  him  as  blandly  as  if  he 
were  fitting  him  with  wings  for  a  flight  to  Paradise ;  btill  in  an  honour- 
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al>le  way !  How  did  that  book  creep  into  the  javenile  library  of  such 
a  school  as  ours  ?  It  was  a  volume  of  instructions  for  the  attainment 
of  the  ekgaooes  and  refinements  of  ^'  common  sense  ;'*  Uus  of  course  was 
not  its  title.  Surely  it  must  have  been  placed  there  by  one  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school  in  sarcastic  bitterness !  I  read  it  over  and  over,  and 
throu^  and  through,  and  never  forgot  its  precepts.  They  were  struck 
deep  into  the  malleable  iron  of  my  memory.  I  scorned,  loathed,  and 
abhorred  them !  Their  design  never  succeeded  with  me,  they  could 
not  touch  me,  they  never  could  chiU;  my  affections.  Hence„  probab^, 
I  gradually  imbibed  an  opposition  to  myself,  my  tongue  of  asperlity  mA 
bitterness,  while  every  untongued  thought  was  so  contrary  Vk  it9  ten- 
dency. By  that  book  I  was  taught  to  avoid  society,  wh^e  I  yearoed 
to  mingle  in  it  every  hour ;  I  feared  myself.  Henqev,  perhaps,  my  af- 
fection for  young  children,  my  preference  of  a  <k)g*s  eongratulatofy 
wag  of  his  tail,  to  a  man's  "•  how  d*ye  do  ?**  Hence  my  k>ve  of  every 
individual  and  my  aversion  of  men  in  masses.  I  shrink  from,  because 
I  am  unfit  for,  tiie  sympathies  of  society ;  its  components  cannot,  or 
will  not  understand  me,  and  they  have  driven  me  to  the  extremity  of 
thinking,  that,  to  become  a  sensible  man  in  their  opinion^  I  nust  be 
first  a  scoundrel  in  my  own. 

Thus  I  have  exhibited  my  sources  of  educatioa  up  to  my  fifteenth 
year,  and,  except  in  the  article  to  which  my  last  paragraph  allude,  they 
were  poor  indeed.  That  single  article  I  did  not  believe,  at  the  time, 
would  be  of  import  in  my  future  destiny :  it  has  swoln  into  a  broad 
and  deep  stream  since.  But  there  was  a  warm  fountain  of  inexhausti- 
ble knowle^^  within  me,  then — ^feelings — so  please  you,  and  whatever 
else  I  learnt  afterwards,  was  drawn  from  that  fountain.  *^  Cest  le 
ekemm  des passiau*  qui  ma  conduit  cL  la phUotophe^*  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  think  I  have  arrived  at  any  philosophy. 

With  such  head,  or  rather  heart,  stores,  did  I  go  forth  from  school 
to  earn  salt  to  my  porridge.  I  shall  improve  in  my  phraseology  as  I 
advance  :  when  I  arrive  at  the  academy  in  which  I  niade  my  acquisi- 
tions of  elegant  colloquy,  viz.,  the  'tween  decks  of  a  frigate,  and  the 
cock-pit  and  gun-room  of  a  seventy -four,  my  readers  will  be  repaid  for 
their  present  indulgence,  by  the  ornaments  of  diction,  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric, and  rounded  periods,  which  will  be  scattered  in  every  page,  but 
that  will  be  two  years  from  this  "  salt  to  my  porridge"  seeking :  till 
then  let  it  be  salt  to  my  porridge,  or  any  thing  else  by  which  my  pen 
takes  it  into  its  nose  to  express  my  meaning.  This  salt  to  my  porridge 
I  was  set  to  earn,  for  I  am  sure  my  labours  did  not  pay  for  the  por- 
ridge, and  the  liolance  against  me  must  have  been  enormous  for  beef 
and  batter  pudding,  mutton  and  mince  pies,  tarts  and  trifle,  which 
gladdened,  and  often  grieved,  my  viscera.*  I  was  bound  apprentice  ta 
an  uncle  to  assist  in  putting  his  warehouse  in  disorder,  with  the  hope  of 

*  A  man  learns  much  by  accident.  I  discovered  by  casting  my  eye 
over  a  penny  publication  called  the  Doctor,  that  I  was  certainly  a  man 
of  superlative  genius,  because  I  was  so  subject  to  the  "  belly-ache.** 
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•advancing  to  a  desk  in  his  counting-boiise ;  the  apt^x  of  my  soaring 
in  life,  was  that  to  be.  Chain  me  in  a  counting-house !  Nail  me  to 
a  desk  !  The  most  wretched  of  God's  creatures  held  an  existence  of 
undimmed  bliss  compared  with  my  life.  Life!  place  a  frog  on  a 
mountain  cliff,  and  he*ll  be  as  much  in  his  element  as  I  was.  I  was  a 
chamois  in  a  rat-hole ;  a  bonita  in  a  bucket ;  an  eagle  in  a  cellar.  I 
desired  Mont  Blanc  for  a  breakfast-parlour ;  a  sea  for  a  washing  baun  ; 
a  sky  for  a  drawing-room.  I  became  a  breathing  cabbage  stump,  a 
talking  turnip.  Did  I  not  struggle  against  this  fiedling  ?  I  did  strug- 
gle. Day  and  night  I  struggled,  in  solitude,  in  my  occupations,  and 
in  my  hoUdays ;  it  was  all  struggle  with  me,  and  none  knew  that  I 
struggled.  Could  no  one  see  it?  no?  why,  the  marks  which  I  bear 
now,  80  deeply  cut,  were  indelibly  impressed  on  me  before  I  was  seven- 
teen. There  were  hundreds  who  would  vouch  for  my  being  forty,  at 
least,  when  I  was  not  twenty-six  years  of  age.  I  might  have  passed 
as  the  gprandfather  of  my  own  child  at  that  age.  What  were  these 
marks  ?  Ardour,  scorching  and  shrivelling  the  surface  on  which  it 
was  forbidden  to  blaze,  the  cicatrizing  lacerations  of  wounded  and  in- 
sulted nature,  the  dry  rents  and  fissures  which  were  left  by  the  streams 
of  passion  when  they  were  violently  thrown  back  from  their  course  ; 
still  they  ran,  they  must  run.  They  should  have  been  permitted  to 
flow  uk  their  channel :  a  finger  touch  would  have  calmed  their  impetu- 
osity ;  a  breath  would  have  smoothed  their  roughness  into  bright  and 
smiling  ripples :  but  the  effort  was  to  dam  them  up.  The  consequence 
may  be  foreseen  :  for  the  freshening  verdure  and  beautiful  flowers  that 
would  then  have  adorned  the  whole  soil  through  which  they  rolled,  we 
have  the  cataract  and  the  marsh ;  the  undermined  banks  crumbling  in 
upon  the  waters,  and  engendering  pestilence.  My  father's  would  have 
been  that  finger,  his  would  have  been  that  breath,  if  I  had  spoken 
freely  to  him.  The  reflections  which  I  have  made  since  on  his  ne\'er 
forgotten  lessons,  show  me  that  that  was  exactly  the  point  at  which  he 
was  aiming ;  but  others,  with  whom  I  was  more  frequently  in  contact, 
told  me  "  they  were  sinful  and  injurious ;"  they  were  not !  they  were 
good,  beautiful,  and  just !  But  was  I,  even  then,  without  happiness  ? 
No ;  I  communed  with  myself  in  the  imfrequented  green  lanes,  in  the 
woods  and  coppices,  by  retired  pools  of  water ;  and  often  lost  sight  of 
all  things  which  corroded  my  feelings :  and  my  spirit  floated  buoyant 
and  delighted  then.  I  have  there  laughed  and  sang,  and  talked  with  my 
nature  aloud,  and,  unchecked  by  fear  or  doubt,  the  joyous  tones  of  tlie 
bliss,  for  it  was  bliss,  which  was  then  and  there  kindled,  rose  from  my 
heart,  and  leaped  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  as  much 
luxuriance  of  freedom  as  the  skylark's  song  in  aether.  Yet  I  was 
compelled  to  go  back  to  reality. 

My  uncle  never  "  thrashed'*  me ;  though,  according  to  rules,  I  de- 
served such  punishment  every  day.  But  therein  he  happened  to  be  a 
philosopher  of  a  different  school.  He  seldom  scolded  me,  though  the 
provocations  I  gave  him  would  have  turned  the  voice,  mellow  as  a 
flute's,  into  the  tooth-edging  and  oar-grinding  of  a  saw  under  the  file. 
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There  was  a  sort  of  jesting  in  his  mode  of  punishing  roe.  He  once 
wrote  on  my  little  mahogany  detk  (it  was  poUshed  and  glistening,  not 
long  to  oontiatte  so,  when  he  first  pointed  to  it  as  mine,)  in  the  accumu- 
Uted  dust  on  ita  surface,  the  wora  '*  sloTen,**  with  the  feather  end  of 
a  qmll.  I  understood  that  much  better  than  I  should  have  done  thrash- 
ing or  scolding.  He  often  frowned  at  me,  as  darkly  as  his  kind  fea- 
tures could  be  twisted  into  a  frown ;  and  the  strings  of  his  kinder  heart 
drew  all  the  muscks  back  into  placidity  agdn.  He  was  order  embodied, 
method  personified,  neatness  to  a  grain  of  dust  upon  a  hair,  regular  as 
the  8un----(not  up  so  early) — ^business-like  as  a  clock ;  what  an  anomaly 
of  heart  and  habit  was  he !  and  I — I  have  said  what  I  was — ^what  ano- 
malies were  he  and  I  together !  An  iceberg  jostling  against  ^tna ! 
He  must  have  thought  me  an  irredeemable  soul,  a  worthless  booby.  He 
was  a  most  kind.  Unostentatiously-benevolent,  and  warmly-affectioned 
man.  Bat  he  was  my  roaster,  and  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  exact 
from  me,  a  devotion  to  that  which  was  really  drawing  my  life-blood 
from  my  veins.  True,  true !  he  did  not  see  it.  He  oould  not  know  it, 
a  sapling  to  him  was  a  sapling,  and  whether  a  cinnamon  or  a  fir,  in  the 
one  soil  and  cliniato,  it  was  to  ik>urish  at  the  owner*s  bidding.  Was 
he  singular  io  this  ?  no  I  the  singularity,  the  eccentricity  is  in  consult- 
ing nature*s  appropriateness,  in  cultivating  humanity.  "  Educate  each 
child  to  his  future  station  in  life,**  that  is,  his  rank,  as  it  respects  the 
size  of  the  house  in  which  he  is  to  live,  the  ololhes  he  may  wear,  and 
the  money  he  may  be  able  to  spend.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha»  ha !  such  is  the 
wiadoiA  aJTedueatkm  I  good,  frightfully  good !  and  this  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, though  its  consequences  are  a  hundred  withering  and  breaking 
hearts  added  daily  to  the  number  which  it  has  already  broken.  It  it 
frightfully  good ;  whether  educated  in  expectance  or  certainty  of  riches, 
or  of  poverty,  the  consequences  are  the  same :  though,  God  knows ! 
there  is  a  m^ority  of  victims  of  the  former  class.  Oh,  I  have  seen 
their  writiiingB  throiigh  all  the  veils  of  concealment.  I  writhed  in  sym- 
pathy which  they  could  not  see.  I  could  and  did  sympathize,  but  had 
no  power  to  Valm.  I  had  studied  mail,  their  only  books  had  been  ^*  the 
world.**  I  have  been  the  object  of  their  pity  and  bounty,  while  my 
thankfulnaia  towards  them,  my  true  gratitude  was  mingled  with  yearn- 
ings of  sorrow  and  compassion.* 

The  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  that  I  warned  him  be- 
iRore  I  set  foot  on  this  road  of  my  life,  that  I  should  frequently  pause  to 
look  at  something  by  the  way ;  that  I  should  stray  out  of  the  path  and 
from  the  present  bound  to  the  fUture,  to  gaze  back  on  the  past ;  that  I 
should  be  discursive  and  digressive,  but  yet  return  to  the  spot  from 
which  I  had  abruptly  broken  and  widely  roamed.  So  do  I  now  return 
to  ray  ancle*s  counting-house,  and  I  believe  henceforward,  I  shall  take 

*  In  the  course  of  my  narrative  I  shall  offer  some  **  cfnrtn^**  oiubiona, 
and  boldly  state  £acts,  in  a  few  words  on  this  "  education**  affair.  To 
crush  it,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  ridiculous,  absurd ;  not  seriously  con- 
tested. 
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much  fewer  rambling  excursions  from  the  main  road,  although  I  may 
leap  over  hills  and  dales,  rivers  and  seas  in  my  course.  There  I  did 
not,  I  could  not  continue  long :  of  my  abstraction  of  myself,  and  some 
character-fixing  incidents  previous  to  it,  I  shall  ^ak  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Monthly  Repository,  June,  1833. 

Grapnel.  If  you  approve  him,  lock  ii^thin  your  thoughts 

The  knowledge :  venture  not  to  speak  at  what 
You  hold  him ; — that  will  warrant  him  to  slip 
The  curb ;  and  like  a  frolic  colt  he*ll  fling 
His  heels  at  random :  in  his  wanton  sport 
He*ll  kick  his  master — naught  like  whip  and  bit 
To  teach  a  boy  his  paces. 

Schoolmaster,  You  are  wise. 

Grapnel.  By  such  a  training,  hell  be  likewise  wise. 

Such  was  my  schooling — ^What  am  I  ?  ha,  ha ! 
Ou>  Fiat,  (not  in  Sir  W.  Scotts  CoUeciian.) 

^  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  t**  Is  he  so  ?  When  the  poet  set  this 
down,  I  deem  he  lacked  a  little  of  the  true  in^ration.  He  was  ^^  suit- 
ing his  action  to  the  word.**  He  found  the  man,  but  made  the  child 
himself;  or  he  found  the  child,  and  made  the  man  accordingly ;  or  else 
his  man  was  a  rare  creature,  and  had  passed  through  a  very  unusual 
process  in  childhood  and  boyhood  up  to  manhood. 

^  The  child  the  &ther  of  the  man  1**  Is  the  fawn  tiie  father  of  the 
wolf  or  fox  ?  Is  the  snow-drop  the  father  of  the  thorn  ?  Tlie  mimosa 
father  of  the  holly  ?  Is  the  muscadel  the  father  of  the  crab  f  Neither 
morally  nor  physically  do  I  retain  a  resemblance  to  my  (original  self. 
Would  any  one  who  looks  on  my  external  animality  believe  that  this 
rough,  ja^^ped,  and  engprained  visage ;  this  kinked,  knotted,  ridged,  and 
corrugated  forehead ;  these  shrivelled^  parchment-covered  cheeks ;  this 
skin,  which  hangs  pendulously  loose  and  indented,  like  a  coUi^psed  pud- 
ding-bag ;  this  coarse  neck,  of  pounded  brick-dust  colour  and  texture ; 
this  mass  which  starts  a  million  confused  points  out  of  my  head,  an  un- 
twisted and  entangled  hayband ; — would  any  one  believe  that  these  are 
transformations  of  a  thii^  so  girlishly  complexioned,  and  mawkishly 
delicate ;  so  effeminately  milk-soppy,  that  he  was  a  subject  of  scoff  for 
his  playmates,  of  contemptuous  jest  to  his  elders,  and  a  source  of  coun- 
selling punishment  in  the  hands  of  the  guides  of  his  boyhood  ?  Yes, 
yes,  it  is  true ;  my  effeminate  appearance  I  was  taught  to  regard  as 
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criminal,  or  a  *^ visitation** — ^bless  the  word!  Oh!  but  this  was  to 
humble  me ;  was  I  not  humble  enough,  then  ?  Why,  I  was  a  beggar, 
and  something  occurred  each  day  to  fix  the  knowledge  that  I  was  a 
beggar  in  my  memory.  What  more  did  they  require  ?  Yes,  I  en- 
deavoured to  give  the  smooth,  glossy  ringlets  which  hung  over  my  brow 
and  dovni  my  neck  the  appearance  of  a  ragged  thrum  mop,  for  they 
were  matters  of  bitter  mockery,  and  of  a  suspicion,  a  charge  of  conceit 
and  young  lady  attention  to  their  ornamental  culture.  My  whole  per- 
son was  a  fountain  of  keen  grief  to  me,  and  I  shunned  a  looking-glass, 
kst  it  should  show  a  reflection  which  I  hated.  Oh,  &ith,  I  may  doat 
and  gloat  on  a  mirror  now.  Why,  I  was  transparent ;  you  might  look 
through  me,  and  see  all  the  workings  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  as 
you  see  a  hive  of  bees  under  a  glass  case ;  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  equally  busy,  and  ever  at  work.  I  withered  under  a  repulse — ^I 
v^iithe  under  one  still ;  for  what  difficulty  I  have  in  prevailing  on  my- 
self to  make  an  advance  God  knows,  and  no  one  else  dreams  that  it  is 
anything  but  a  very  easy  matter  to  me.  I  shrank  even  in  anticipation 
of  a  frown.  I  know  well  that  I  am  exposing  myself  to  ridicule  by  this 
confession.  Be  it  so.  I  once  should  have  fled  into  the  covert  of  dark- 
ness or  solitude,  to  conceal  the  shame  with  which  I  burned  when  a  scoff 
dropped  upon  my  ears.  I  return  it  now  vidth  fiery  scorn.  You  have 
seen  the  passing  clouds,  reflected  in  shadows,  float  along  the  green  fields 
and  undulating  comf  So  did  my  young  emotions  pass  across  my 
brow,  and  left  no  hollow,  rent,  or  streak,  till  cloud  after  cloud  was  com- 
pelled violently  back  into  the  heaven  of  thought,  and  so  changed  that 
heaven  to  belL  It  was  nature*s  healthy  breeze  that  rolled  the  clouds  as 
they  floated  over  the  verdure,  and  as  they  sailed  along  they  let  fall  their 
freshening  rain  upon  it ;  but  now  they  were  dashed  back  to  accumulate 
in  dense,  black,  and  heavy  masses,  till,  with  a  pestilential  change,  they 
had  collected  and  grown  into  the  hurricane's  strength  and  fury,  and 
down  they  rushed  to  devastate.  Ah !  I  know  what  I  felt  in  my  boy 
days  i^-ill  be  despised  as  excess  of  morbid  sensitiveness,  but  I  think  all 
are  naturally  so  sensitive  till  corrupted  into  "'  manline§§r  I  remember 
once  laughing  and  sobbing  hysterically  with  joy,  on  seeing  my  father 
after  an  interval  of  separation,  and  I  received  an  open  handed  blow  on 
the  cheek  (not  from  1^)  to  teach  me  to  be  ^*  more  of  a  man.**  I  was 
seven  years  of  age  then.  This  is  the  process  by  which  boys  are  taught 
that  intractable,  sulky  doggedness  which  distinguishes  the  **  manly 
English  boy**  firom  all  others  on  the  civilized  globe*8  surface ;  a  kind- 
ness and  gentleness,  an  aflectionateness  of  disposition  in  a  boy  at  school, 
are  invariably  the  butts  of  ridicule  to  his  companions,  and  his  days  and 
minutes  would  be  all  misery  but  for  his  own  self-sustaining  kindness ; 
however,  his  companions  commonly  succeed  in  teaching  him  a  little  of 
their  ^  manliness.**  These  things  are  results  of  the  system,  which,  in 
its  profound  wisdom,  crushes  the  affections  and  passions  instead  of  g^id<r 
ing  them.  Why,  I  should  have  become  an  incarnate  fiend  by  this  time 
if  I  had  not  turned  myself  out  of  "  the  world,'*  or  I  should  have  mounted 
one  of  the  many,  the  thousands  of  gibbets  it  has  erected,  by  way  of 
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finger-posts.     But  ^  I  carry  ap  and  down  a  discontented  and  repining 
^[lirit.**     Do  I,  indeed !     Uark^  sir  reader ;  I  have  had  no  dinner  to- 
day, I  had  n<me  yesterday,  I  shall  hte  as  sumptnously  to-morrow, 
although  I  shall  walk  twenty-two  miles  for  the  poor  chance  of  earning 
one  for  the  next  day,  and  if  the  weather  of  this  day  oontinue,  a  swelter- 
ing walk  I  shall  have ;  (this  is  Tuesday,  May  7,  1833,  and  a  hlasdng 
day  it  is ;)  yet  I  shall  be  as  cheerful  as  if  I  drove  to  an  inn  with  car- 
riage and  fbur,  and  landlord,  landlady,  and  a  troop  of  waiters,  ran  out 
bobbing  and  curtsying  in  their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  to  show  their  xer- 
viiiiy.     Against  my  dining  there  is  a  persuasive  argument — ^I  am  posi- 
tively too  poor  to  pay  for  a  dinner ;  a  good  jest  tiiis,  reader,  is  it  not  f 
And  don*t  you  think  I  am  a  base  and  contemptible  fellow  f     I  have  no 
money  to  pay  for  a  dinner !     Yet  I  am  as  contented,  and  I  think  much 
hap[Her,  (as  for  as  that  matter  affects  me,)  as  is  the  owner  of  the  great 
house  and  paric  which  I  see  acnias  the  valley  from  the  back  puiour 
window  of  the  Griffin  at  Danbury,  in  Essex,  at  this  praent  writing. 
I  have  perilled  the  charges  of  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese ;  my  pipe  is 
in  my  mouth,  my  pen  is  in  my  hand,  and  I  am  much  more  contented 
than  he  is,  for  at  this  moment  he,  probably,  is  perplexed  as  he  endea- 
vours to  trim  his  conscience  into  the  shape  that  shall  fit  the  ^*  ay**  or  ^^no** 
which  he  has  determined  to  give  at  the  close  of  this  evening^s  battle  of 
of  the  tongues  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel.     Conscience  is  as  ^  aisy  as  an 
ould  glove**  to  some  of  the  battlers ;  it  will  twist  into  any  shape.     It 
is  the  mansion  of  Sir  J(^  Tyrrell  which  I  see  yonder ;  hitfaerwards, 
in  the  valley,  is  another  hugeous  house,  the  residence  or  property  of 
one  of  his  kith  or  kin.     Danbury  Park  lies  a  point  on  my  larboard 
bow ;  ahead  of  me,  at  the  extremity  of  the  beauti^  vale  which  is 
robed  in  green  and  silver,  and  looks  love  and  fertility,  distant  about 
fbur  miles,  is  a  town  fomous  for  piety,  petty  sessions,  prisons,  and  pau- 
pers.    What  are  they  at  with  the  common  on  my  starboard  bow  ?     I 
espy  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  squeeze  it  into  narrower   limits. 
There  is  on  its  upper,  northern  boundary,  a  young  wood  or  copse, 
which  looks  at  it  with  a  greedy  eye.     Keep  off.  Sir ;  no  swallowing 
up ;  no  demolition   of  the  russet  moss,  brown  heath,  and  blossomed 
fiune.     The  blades  of  grass  in  the  meadow  before  the  window,  the 
daisies  and  the  cowslips,  the  trunks,  branches,  and  foliage  of  the  trees, 
are  objects  of  my  affection.     The  chirrupings  of  the  birds  i^iich  dance 
on  my  tympanum,  are  voices  that  sympathize  with  and  reciprocate  my 
love  of  creation.     There  is  no  humbug  in  them,  and  I  need  not  folsify 
my  feelings ;  my  tongue  is  not  twisted  into  the  necessity  of  belying 
my  thoughts,  when  I  say  I  love  them  all,  and  they  delight  me.     We 
do  not  pause  on  ceremonial  forms,  nor  exchange  hollow  compliments 
from  the  vocabulary  of  politeness.     I  can  gaze  on  them  in  earnest  ad- 
miration, and  they  do  not  frown  back  upon  me,  nor  call  my  gaze  rude, 
intrusive  impertinence.     Such  might  be  the  interchanges  between  man 
and  man,  with  the  added  and  immeasurable  luqipiness  of  communion 
of  thoughts  and  speech,  if  man  had  not,  from  generation  to  generation, 
plotted  to  thwart  the  beauteous  design,  while  the  moral  abortions  of 
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etdi  generation  contribaied  to  clog  the  benevolent  scheme ;  and  man 
•gain  bands  his  fellows  into  masses  armed  against  the  labonrs  of  the 
few  who  would  put  forth  their  strength  in  the  toil  of  uprooting  con- 
ventioiial  poisons^  and  planting  social  happiness.  Ay,  ay,  such  men 
mnat  be  spomed,  and  scorned,  and  scofifed  into  martyrdom.  ^  Yoursy 
Sir,  is  an  Utopian  creed,  Mr.  Pel.  Veijuice.**  And  you,  good  reader, 
haTe  an  easy  way  of  settling  the  afiair :  it  saves  a  world  of  thinking. 
I  may  be  undril,  but  I  think  I  am  not  unkind  to  you.  That  the  la« 
boor  of  vegeneration  would  be  great  I  admit ;  but  it  would  not  require 
half  as  many  generatioiis  to  purify  humanity  as  have  been  engaged  in 
oonrapting  it,  if  tiie  attempt  were  made  with  half  the  diligoice  and 
half  die  earnestness  exercised  in  perpetuating  evil. 

One  of  my  original  weaknesses  remains  with  me  still  in  full  ferce. 
It  is  the  instant  pain  and  flush  of  blood  of  whidi  I  am  sensible  when* 
ever  any  person  has  attracted  the  supercilious  smile,  titter,  sneer,  or  a 
ridiculing  whimper,  by  an  accidental  awkwardness  or  embarrassment,  or 
by  any  mistake  in  the  **  proprietieB**  of  life«     I  remember  this  weak* 
ness  from  as  early  a  period  as  I  can  remember  having  eyes ;  I  can 
neither  titter,  sneer,  nor  whimper  on  such  occasions.     I  have  now  before 
my  remembrance  a  young  lady  coming  late  into  church ;  as  she  walks 
down  the  aisle,  many  eyes  are  turned  upon  her ;  she  shrinks  from  the 
gase,  and  so  do  L     I  am  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  bench  in  one  of  the 
cross  aisles,  one  of  the  poor  children  of  a  Sunday  school.     I  was  at 
my  ^  laming**  six  days  in  the  v^eek  by  my  father's  order ;  on  the  se* 
venth  I  was  driven,  not  by  him.     Hurrying  into  her  pew,  a  part  of 
her  dress  is  entangled  in  the  doorway.     The  whole  congr^gration  sus* 
pends  the  re^xmse  of  ^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,**  to  look,  some  to 
laugh,  otiiers  to  whisper  and  exchange  a  mirth-kindled  glance ;  and  all 
remorseless  of  the  deep  blush,  and  fever  of  exquisite  sensitiveness  dis* 
turfaed,  which  are  visible  in  the  victim  of  their  notice.     I  tiemUe,  and 
feel  the  shame  which  I  am  sure  she  feels.     I  feel  as  if  I  were  myself 
the  object.     Her  pew,  it  is  necessary — ^very  necessary,  to  say,  is  lined 
with  no  velvet,  no  gpreen  baize  and  brass  nailed,  or  a  dozen  ^*  genUe* 
manly**  men  would  have  sprang  forward  to  release  the  entangled  gown. 
That  was  before  I  had  completed  my  eighth  year.     Yes,  this  weakness 
remains  witii  me  still.     I  saw,  a  few  evenings  since,  a  lecturer,  in  ad- 
justing his  apparatus,  draw  part  of  it  down  on  his  head ;  a  laugh 
amtong  the  auditory  showed  that  this  was  considered  good  fun.     He 
might  have  been  hurt  severely ;  no  matter ;  the  first  impression  taken 
was  the  fun  of  the  thing.     On  hearing  the  laugh,  he  turned  round,  and 
said,  ^  such  things  did  not  abash  him.**     EGs  sa3ring  so  was  mere  bra- 
vado, for  he  was  embarrassed,  and  so  was  I ;  but  whether  his  embar- 
rassment were  occasioned  by  the  accident,  or  the  mirth  which  it  ex- 
cited, I  know  not.     Go  to  a  concert,  or  any  other  public  assembly,  you 
may  note  the  cold  look,  or  supercilious  sneer,  or  the  smile  of  ridicule  at 
any  litUe  defect ;  while  the  conscious  timidity,  the  feverish  sense  of 
abashedness  in  the  object,  increases  the  sport.     The  sport  is  paid  for,  it 
i^  a  purchased  right.     But,  by  your  hope  of  an  invitation  to  the  next 
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ball  or  dinner,  do  not  let  the  patron  or  patroness  see  you  sneer.  I  visit 
the  theatre  :  when  the  machinery  is  awkwardly  moved,  or  an  actor  is 
at  fault,  there  will  be  a  hiss  or  laugh  of  jeering.  I  am  so  silly  that  I 
can  neither  laugh  nor  luss.  I  feel  the  distress  of  the  actor,  or  the 
dilemma  of  the  scene  shifter ;  for  I  know  they  are  distressed,  that  they 
are  suffering  acutely ;  but  this  is  morbid  sensitiveness. 

^*  But,"  says  the  conventional  reader,  ^*  thb  callousness,  this  indifier- 
ence  to  tiie  feelings  of  others,  Mr.  Pel.  Verjuice,  prevails  only  among 
the  lower  orders.  I  will  not  dispute  that,  Sir ;  first  settle  which  are 
the  lower  orders ;  in  those  whose  education  has  cost  most  money,  I 
have  marked  the  induration  fifty  times  as  frequently  as  I  have  seen  it 
in  others ;  and  it  showed  itself  without  any  desire  on  my  part  to  find  it. 
Mark  me,  Sir ;  I  limit  my  declaration  to  my  observation  of  congre- 
gated masses.  I  speak  another  truth  as  freely ;  it  is  among  such,  in- 
dividually, that  I,  individually,  have  had  my  feelings  most  carefully 
and  benignly  consulted.  There  are  different  teachers  of  the  same 
rules,  as  fiir  as  regards  the  words  thereof,  and  they  produce  opposite 
results.     This,  too,  I  can  avouch  from  experience. 

Memory  impregnates  reflection,  and  gives  birth  to  a  thousand 
thoughts,  as  I  look  back  on  my  boyhood  and  compare  my  then  state  of 
feeling  with  the  experience  of  a  life  of  constant  struggle  and  opposing 
vicissitude.  I  was  poor,  I  was  humbly  cast,  I  was  struck  with  po- 
verty*s  stamp ;  and  I  was  dealt  with  as  if  my  only  possible  means  of 
respiring  through  life,  if  I  would  escape  the  pangs  of  absolute  want, 
were  to  be  found  in  a  severe  attention,  a  changeless  application  to  the 
records  of  a  day-book  and  ledger,  invoices  and  half-yearly  accounts, 
despatching  of  wares  and  examinations  of  parcels ;  dexterity  and  in- 
dustry, method  and  correctness,  in  these  affairs  were  to  limit  my  endea- 
vours, and  be  the  sum  of  all  my  mind's  and  body*s  attainments.  I 
was  shown  that  all  wiadom  was  comprised  in  these.  I  was  taught  that 
nothing  was  so  sure  an  induction  to  virtuous  and  respectable  life,  so 
certain  of  a  certificate  of  talent  and  good  character,  as  skill  in  drawing 
up  an  account  without  any  erasure,  and  arriving  at  a  sum  total  with- 
out an  error.  The  genius  which  invented  numbers  and  letters  was 
nobody ;  and  he  that  would  reap  pecuniary  profit  from  their  use,  was 
an  angel  of  light.  There  was  coming  on  me,  spite  of  my  elasticity  and 
buoyancy  of  imagination,  a  dryness  of  heart ;  it  was  all  duty  and  no 
love,  all  obedience  and  no  affection,  which  was  to  drag  me  on  through 
boyhood  and  youth  up  to  manhood  ;  and  a  pretty  thing  I  should  have 
been  if  I  could  have  lived  up  to  manhood  through  such  a  dead,  uphill 
tugging  of  the  body,  against  the  repugnant  and  recoiling  mind.  I 
should  have  been  an  ass  in  a  mill-wheel,  and  like  him  worn  into  blind- 
ness by  keeping  my  eyes  on  the  same  flitting  spot ;  yet  I  had  advan- 
tages which  are  seldom  mingled  in  the  lot  of  one  so  humbly  cast. 
There  was  a  weekly  reaction  when  I  conversed  with  my  father ;  he  was 
a  thinking  man,  though  subdued  out  of  himself  by  dependence ;  he  pos- 
sessed a  mind  wliich  soared  more  widely,  and  swayed  more  influential ly 
than  is  permitted  or  believed  to  exist  in  men  of  his  rank  (  and  h^ 
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brother,  my  master,  had  a  reverence  for  his  superior  understanding  and 
penetration.  Besides,  the  tie  of  relationship  made  my  condition  less 
physically  harsh,  and  slackened  some  of  the  severe  and  cutting  bonds 
between  the  poor  apprentice  and  his  comparatively  wealthy  master. 
But  I  had  mortifications  and  endurances  which  were  unknown  to  him, 
and  I  then  thought  complaint  to  him  would  have  procured  no  redress, 
his  manner  to  me  forbade  hope  of  relief;  though  I  now  believe  otherwise ; 
and  I  was  frequently  miserable,  very,  very  miserable — so  miserable 
that  I  feel  now  a  yearning  of  pity  towards  any  boy  who  may  be  so 
circumstanced ;  it  would  be  sufficient  punishment  for  any  misconduct, 
even  crime,  of  which  a  boy  can  be  guilty,  for  it  was  a  whipping  and 
lashing  of  the  heart.  And  little  did  any  one  think  I  was  miserable ; 
for  every  freedom  from  the  suffering  made  my  spirit  leap  with  joy,  and 
my  mirth  was  exuberant  even  to  a  wildness  of  character.  So  I  dare 
say  they  supposed  I  was  silent  only  because  I  was  fatigued  with  merri- 
ment, Uiey  never  dreamt  that  my  stillness  was  most  frequently  a  return 
to  heart-consuming  sadness ;  no,  they  could  not  understand  me.  Could 
I  have  trod  in  my  master*s  steps,  could  I  have  made  business,  as  it  was 
called,  my  delight,  perhaps  no  boy*s  life  would  have  been  happier  than 
mine  with  him.  But  this  was  against  the  gnun,  it  was  most  nauseous, 
it  was  like  crunching  particles  of  sand  between  the  teeth ;  a  delicious 
sensation  that  I  I  could  not  chain  my  faculties  to  it.  ^^  Why  ?**  I  could 
not  "  Why  ?"  I  could  not  "  Why,  why  ?"  I  could  not,  I  could  not ; 
I  did  strive,  but  I  could  not ;  and  the  way  to  lead  me  into  liking  it  was 
never  tried,  and  the  means  which  I  do  believe  my  uncle  thought  would 
most  safely  direct  and  fix  me,  only  increased  my  hatred  of  it  He 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of  trusting  me  with  looks  or  words  of  kindness,  as 
if  their  consequence  would  be  an  assumption  of  privilege  or  idleness  on 
my  part:  mistaken  wisdom!  spectacled  perception!  It  makes  duty 
hateful,  and  obedience  a  pang.  True,  indeed,  to  his  eye  I  was  hopeless, 
valueless,  worthless ;  but  he  began  by  standing  aloof,  and  I  felt  myself 
isolated  from  the  hour  my  novelty  of  position,  the  boy  emancipated 
from  school,  had  worn  away  its  charm.  The  gratuities  of  sixpences, 
shillings,  and  half  crowns,  though  I  am  now  sure  they  were  given  in  a 
kind  and  indulgent  spirit,  were  never  graced  byany  expressions  of  good- 
will, there  was  a  manner  of  compulsion  in  the  giving,  they  were  dis- 
pensed with  the  suppressed,  dry,  matter  of-fact  look,  with  which  a 
fanner  gives  hay  to  his  team,  or  his  wife  barley  to  the  chickens.  Would 
the  horses  return  a  pat  of  the  neck  with  a  bite  or  a  kick  ?  or  the 
chickens  peck  the  hand  if  the  barley  were  accompanied  by  tones  of 
endearment  P  How  differently  were  my  father*s  less  frequent  donations 
of  shillings  put  into  my  hand  I  Yet  many  considered  him  a  man  of 
austere  and  harsh  character,  though  all  children  loved  him.  There 
was  a  pla3rful  beauty  in  the  preface ;  and  a  confident  rest  in  the  loose 
which  he  g^ve  to  my  self-guidance  in  the  conclusion ;  that  multiplied  the 
gratuity  a  hundred  times,  and  bade  me  regard  it,  not  as  money,  but  as 
a  token  of  his  affection. 

I  was  ever  dreaming,  basking  as  it  were  in  the  sunshiny  visions  of 
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worlds  which  were  not,  of  hazy  creations  which  floated  before  my  eyes 
and  twisted  the  figures  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  into  fantastic 
shapes :  for  six  dozen  of  anything  at  12ji.  Sd.  per  dozen,  I  made  a  product 
in  cocoa-nut  trees,  sailing  ships,  and  strange  shores;  or  erected  a  mag- 
nificent temple  and  sapphire  colonnades  fit  for  the  residence  of  the  genii, 
who  reposed  in,  or  floated  along  its  halls ;  or  delved  an  incantatory  cell 
for  the  phantasmagorical  creations  of  witches  or  magL  The  book  of 
orders  was  any  thing  but  an  orderly  book  under  my  hands.  I  mar- 
shalled in  it  the  actions  and  oeremonies  of  nations  buried  three  thousand 
years  ago.  This  was  all  wrong,  this  was  all  criminal ;  I  will  not  ofier 
a  defence,  I  state  the  fact.  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  which,  to  be 
duteoosly,  and,  let  me  say,  honestly  filled,  made  the  entertainment  of 
such  fancies  wrongful  to  my  employer.  It  occasioned  errors  and  mis- 
takes which  might  have  resulted  in  serious  injury  and  loss,  had  they  not 
been  rectified  by  a  diligence  and  watchfulness,  which,  but  for  my  care- 
lessness, had  been  more  profitably  engaged.  My  time  was  passed  in 
committing  blunders,  that  of  others  in  repairing  the  ill  consequent  upon 
them.  Let  the  reader  carry  this  reflection  in  his  mind,  and  he  will  un- 
derstand what  little  clidm  I  had  on  the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  one 
who  considered  correctness  in  accounts  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  an 
latitude  for  business  in  a  boy,  the  best  promise  of  future  vnsdom  in  the 
man.  How  many  pangs  did  this  unconquerable  dreaming  cost  me! 
It  made  me  less  trustworthy  than  a  convicted  cheat  or  a  thief,  for  it  was 
possible,  nay  it  was  easy  to  i^rustrate  the  tricks  of  either  of  these ;  but 
there  was  no  defence  against  my  moral  absence,  and  I  endured  all  the 
ignominy  of  a  thief  detected,  with  the  additional  torture  that  I  had  be- 
trayed a  trust,  while  my  heart  told  me  I  had  not  turned  £rom  honesty 
the  breadth  of  a  hair.  I  thought,  when  I  sat  down  to  write  these 
Memoirs,  to  laugh  at  all  these  things ;  I  intended  to  run  along  so  far, 
on  a  rail-road  of  light-hearted  retrospection,  to  draw  mirth  out  of  my 
bo3rish  foibles — ^to  be  merry  with  my  own  follies,  to  make  the  reader 
laugh  with  me,  at  myself:  but  as  I  plunge  my  mind  into  the  subject, 
the  subject  seems  to  swell  into  a  combat  with  d^tiny.  The  reader  will 
throw  down  the  book  if  I  do  not  get  out  of  this  nuny  weather  and 
muddy  road.  Well,  stay ;  or  rather  go  on  awhile.  You  shall  have 
sunshine  and  hurricanes,  battles  and  Ullows,  groans  and  laughter,  by 
and  by. 

No  I  could  not  be  trusted.  Once  I  was  despatched  with  a  '*  one 
pound  note"  to  purchase  stamps,  which  were  to  cost  six  shillings  and 
eightpenoe,  my  change,  of  course,  was  thirteen  and  four-pence.  To 
the  stamp  shop  I  went,  told  my  wants — my  mind*s  eye  was  probably 
in  Japan  or  in  an  Asiatic  jungle.  I  counted  the  money  (perhaps) 
six  and  eight-pence  chauge,  and  returned  home.  Not  till  I  reached 
the  door,  did  I  reflect  that  the  stamp-seller  had  given  me  the  sum  he 
should  have  retained,  and  retained  that  which  he  ought  to  have  given 
to  me.  The  dread  of  my  uncle*s  cold  sneer,  for  he  was  never  angry 
— I  could  always  brave  anger  in  any  of  the  stations,  climes,  conditions, 
or  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  thrown,  from  that  time  to  this. 
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Anger  always  arms  me  ;  but  a  cutting  silence,  a  cold  sneer,  or  a 
grumble  of  reproach,  I  could  never  strive  with  ;  they  strip  me  of  confi- 
dence and  strength,  and  lay  me  bare  in  nakedness.  The  dread  of  my 
uncle's  cold  sneer  threw  me  into  a  perspiration,  and  embarrassed  my 
manner,  as  I  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  I  have  made  a  mistake."  '*  I  do  not 
doubt  that,"  he  replied  ;  my  faltering  explanation  was  met  by,  "  Umph, 
go  back  immediately  and  set  it  rights  make  haste."  The  order  to 
make  haste  was  uncalled  for,  every  foot  of  ground  was  a  mile  as  I 
panted  over  it.  On  stating  my  case,  which  I  did  in  a  coniiised,  palpita- 
ting, and  half-strangled  utterance,  the  man  of  the  shop  first  grinned  at 
me  in  derision.  I  looked  at  him  bewilderedly ;  he  told  me  to  **  be  off," 
but  I  remained  staring  at  liini,  rivetted  to  the  spot,  while  he  advanced 
to  the  desk  and  resumed  his  \\  riting ;  presently  he  turned  his  sneering 
visage  on  me,  and  said,  without  discontinuing  his  labour,  "  You  have 
discovered  a  nice  way  of  pocketing  six  and  eightpence;"  this  un- 
chained my  tongue.  I  called  him  "  cheat,  villain,  rogxie  !"  and  he 
coolly  reached  down  a  horsewhip,  and  cracked  it  across  the  coxmter, 
with  "  Come,  Sir,  be  off,  or  I'll  flog  you  out  of  my  shop."  Flog  me  ! 
flog  me  I  I  would  not  have  stirred  from  the  place  if  my  flesh  had  been 
cut  in  strips  from  my  bones  !  But  my  uncle  had  followed  me,  and  he 
came  in  during  the  flourishes  of  the  whip.  "Mliat's  this?  what's 
thb  ?"  My  uncle  was  a  respectable  man,  so  was  the  stamp-seller,  and 
the  courtesy  of  dialogue  between  two  respectable  men  ensued,  without 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor  boy.  He  had  no  right  to  feelings. 
The  respectable  stamp-seller  asked  my  uncle  "  if  the  boy  were  honest  ?" 
On  this  I  uttered  a  shriek  of  rage  and  agony,  which  suspended  the  talk 
for  a  moment.  My  uncle  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  bade  me 
go  home.  "  I  will  not  go,"  and  I  stamped  with  furj',  "  till  that  fellow 
has  done  me  right !"  "  Go  home.  Til  see  to  this."  "  Does  that  look 
like  honesty  or  guilt.  Sir  ?"  said  the  respectable  stamp-seller.  I  spat 
up  into  his  face  as  he  stood  behind  the  comiter,  and  my  uncle  put  me 
forcibly  out  of  the  shop. 

I  reeled  blindly  and  mechanically  through  the  streets,  for  there  was 
a  thick  mist  before  my  eyes,  and  arrived  at  the  counting-house.  My 
uncle  returned  s^wn,  and,  without  casting  a  look  at  me,  sat  down  to  liis 
books.  I  stood  staring  at  him  for  some  minutes,  gasping  with  pain 
and  gprief ;  then  rushed  up  to  him,  and  looked  within  an  inch  of  his 
face,  as  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep,  swelling,  and  intense  energy,  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  a  cheat,  Sir  ?"  Without  a  wink  of  the  eye,  or  a  dis- 
turbed muscle  on  his  face,  he  replied,  "  Go  to  your  business  ;"  and  my 
heart  became  a  ball  of  ashes.  The  word,  **  No," — for  it  was  "  no"  he 
thought — might  have  changed  my  destiny,  and  saved  me  from  years  of 
misery.  Were  he  now  living  he,  perhaps,  would  have  no  recollection 
of  this  circumstance,  except,  possibly,  that  I  showed  some  audacity  at 
that  time.  To  him  it  was  a  trifle,  and  to  all  who  were  then  aware  of 
the  fact  it  was  a  trifle.  Perhaps  not  one  of  them  remembers  it.  To 
me  it  was  of  moment,  it  was  a  life-indexing  event,  it  burst  open  the 
channels  in  which  my  future  rugged,  precipitous,  alternately  impetuous 
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and  leaping,  or  dull  and  stagnant  streams  of  existence  were  to  flow. 
That  same  evening  the  stamp-seller  came  to  my  uncle  to  say  he  had 
discovered  his  mistake,  and  he  paid  the  six  and  eightpence ;  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  speak  to  me ;  or  to  n^ke  the  smallest  comment 
in  reference  to  such  an  humble  nobody  as  I  was.  It  was  a  matter 
which  concerned  none  but  him  and  my  master.  I  learned  it  firom  other 
louroea,  my  uncle  never  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject.  He  might  have 
chained  me  to  him  in  affection  and  love.  I  should  have  striven  to  an- 
ticipate every  wish  of  his ;  duty  and  obedience  would  have  become  in- 
dulgences of  [deasure  and  delight,  if  he  had  condescended  to  explana- 
tory consolation  ;  but  I  was  nothing,  nobody ;  and  from  that  hour  I 
resolved  to  be  nothing,  nobody,  no  longer.  No,  no,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand me.  In  his  creed  of  jurisprudence,  kindness  and  explanation, 
instead  of  the  dear  comfort  and  happinesB  it  would  have  brought  me, 
would  lead  me  into  presumption  and  greater  laxity ;  or,  had  he  alluded 
at  all  to  the  matter,  he  would  merely  have  told  me  to  ^  be  more  care* 
fill  for  the  inture.**  Mistaken  wisdom !  erroneous  judgment !  but  it 
is  the  hood- winked  perception  of  millions !  Yet  I  repeat  it,  and  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of  causes  and  construction  of  charac- 
ter, he  was  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  nature,  of  clear  sunlight  probity,  a 
most  favourable  specimen  of  father,  merchant,  and  master.  There  is 
something  in  this  which,  at  first  glance,  appears  inexplicable ;  there  is 
a  seemingly  irreconcileable  discrepancy  in  the  motives  which  direct  the 
actions,  that  had  I  not  experienced  the  scorching  truth  in  my  own  his- 
tory, I  should  have  questioned  its  existence ;  but  the  v^tchfulness  of 
perplexed  and  pained  sensibilities  which  it  occasions,  will  quicken  the 
intellectual  vision,  and  enable  us  to  disentangle  some  of  the  mysterious 
webs  in  which  worldly  morality  is  woven,  and  raise  a  smile  of  contempt 
or  a  sigh  of  pity  at  the  misf^>plication  of  the  skill  which  has  been  em- 
ployed on  the  work.  I,  in  this  discernment,  have  been  greatly  assisted 
by  contrasts  of  character ;  for  after  this  circiunstance,  which  I  have 
above  related,  while  yet  a  youth — a  boy,  I  was  placed  in  a  much  more 
important  trust,  one  of  pubtic  service,  in  which  the  interests  of  thousands 
were  involved ;  under  a  man  of  '''•  birth  and  station**  who  took  me  out 
of  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  if  I  may  so  speak  of  my  condition, 
uninfluenced  by  any  claims  on  his  notice,  and  in  all  his  confidence  bound 
me  to  him  by  the  kindness  and  graciousness  of  manner  in  which  he  in- 
formed me  of  the  trust  he  reposed  in  me ;  so  that  the  very  breath  of 
temptation  to  swerve  from  my  faith  to  him  never  fanned  me,  even  in  a 
dreun.  I  loved  him,  I  revered  him  as  a  superior  being.  Of  him  and 
tiiese  circumstances  I  have  to  speak  hereafter  ;  my  recollections  of  him 
are  pregnant  with  gratitude,  a  solemn  affection,  which  may,  in  the 
minds  of  some  whose  knowledge  of  him  was  more  limited,  or  based  on 
other  grounds  than  mine,  colour  my  sketches  with  tints  too  deep  and 
warm.  Liet  those  judge  who  knew  him  as  well  as  I  did ;  and  if  there  can  be 
one  so  deeply  and  largely  indebted  to  his  kindness  as  I  am,  let  him 
say  if  I  overstep  the  truth.  I  sliall  speak  of  him  hereafter.  There 
are  thousands  of  instances  in  this  commercial  nation,  in  which  sums  to 
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any  amoant*  and  documents  in  which  the  speculations  and  hazards  of 
'*  ibe  firin*^  are  involved,  are  freely  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  persons 
employed  by  *^  the  heads  ;**  persons  who  have  no  claim  on,  or  union 
wiUi  them,  beyond  the  periodical  stipend;  who  could,  by  swerving 
from  the  path  on  which  they  have  been  so  intrusted,  bring  down  ruin 
on  their  employers.  The  employer  will  take  merit  on  the  freedom  of 
his  confidence,  and  laud  himself  for  unlimited  trust ;  yet  with  all  this,  he 
will  never  admit  the  trusted  to  a  communion  of  kindness,  to  a  freedom  of 
thought,  or  scarcely  even  to  a  cold  conversation,  beyond  the  doors  of  his 
counting-house.  Why  is  this  P  The  employed  is  thus  instructed  to 
be  indififerent  to  every  thing  but  those  interest)  on  which  his  own  sa£sty 
depends,  lie  can  have  no  anxiety  for  the  ^* heads;**  they  may  be 
squeeied  into  bankruptcy  to-morrow  for  all  it  concerns  him,  if  he  see 
a  good  chance  elsewhere.  In  England  there  is  seldom  any  love  between 
master  and  servant;  there  is  (asageneral  rule)  no  affection,  no  reciprocity. 
A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  servant  of  Earl  D — ^  uncovered,  bowing  sub- 
missively as  he  attended  his  master,  and  assisted  him  to  his  carriage. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  faithful  and  attached  dependent  I  heard  his 
lordship  so  speak  of  him ;  and  I  heard  the  man,  the  moment  after  the 
carriage  drove  frx>m  the  door,  say  to  one  of  his  comrades,  *^  There*s  a 
fellow  for  a  lord,  he  may  do  for  a  broom,**  and  saying  this,  he  panto- 
mimed the  street-scavenger,  ^*  but  he*s  not  good  enough  for  the  scoop.** 
There  was  a  Uveried  thing  seen  some  months  ago,  riding  about  and 
carrying  a  lap-dog  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  for  an  airing  ;  he  was  di- 
rected to  go  into  none  of  the  close  and  filthy  streets  among  the  residences 
ci  the  camnlie^  lest  he  (the  dog)  should  inhale  the  atmosphere  of 
poverty,  and  the  effluvia  of  g^n,  onions,  and  tobacco,  and  not  to  go  out 
of  a  gentle  walk.  'Which  of  the  two  was  the  more  foul,  contemptible, 
and  degraded  wretch, — the  owner  of  the  dog,  or  the  man  who  submitted 
to  the  order  ?  The  sick,  flannelled  lap-dog  was  a  god  compared  to 
either  of  them.  Yet,  no  doubt,  this  was  ^*  a  faithful  and  attached  ser- 
vant." I  say  there  is  no  affection  existing  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, between  truster  and  trusts,  master  and  servant.  But  ^^  they 
are  very  faithful,**  oh,  very !  "  They  will  stand  up  for  their  masters 
and  defend  them  on  emergencies,**  ay,  if  the  guinea  shine  behind  the 
emergency.  And  such  faith  is  merited  and  won,  no  other.  ^*  Firm  is 
my  faith  if  bought  by  gold,**  may  be  stamped  upon  the  foreheads  of 
them  all.  The  master  is  afraid  of  being  seen  in  any  shape  that  shall 
not  exhibit  him  as  the  master ;  he  thinks  he  shall  slacken  the  chains  of 
*'  respectful  subordination,**  if  he  oil  the  links  by  speaking  to  the  wearer 
as  if  he  were  a  fellow-being ;  or,  more  foolish  and  more  cowardly  still, 
he  dreads  the  opinions  of  his  neighbours,  who  will  say  he  does  not  keep 
his  servants  in  subjection,  if  he  be  not  in  his  tones  imperative,  and  in 
his  looks  austere. 

It  is  singrularly  strange,  that  the  gentleman  or  lady  who  will  unhesi- 
tatingly confide  the  keys  of  wardrobe,  cash,  or  jewels  to  a  servant,  and 
if  occasion  require,  go  into  a  court  of  law  to  vouch,  on  oath,  a  belief  in 
said  tfervaut*t>  trustworthiness — to  £>i)cak,  still  on  oath,  mstanccb  in  proof 
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of  the  servaufs  impeccable  integrity ;  it  is  singular,  I  say,  that  there  u 
one  pointj  on  wliich  the  ready  voucher  would  be  struck  mto  blank 
silence.  If  tlie  court  should  put  the  question,  '*  Did  you  trust  this 
servant  with  the  key  of  your  tea-caddy  ?"  After  the  dumbfoundering 
consequent  on  this  interrogatory,  something  would  be  emitted  like — 
"  AVTiat  a  question !  nobody  ever  does ;  it  is  contrary  to  custom/' 
Are  you  puzzled,  reader,  for  the  "  cause  of  this  effect  defective  ?" 

Tell  me,  ye  who  cavil  at  my  sourness,  does  any  other  principle  guide 
you  or  yours,  your  copartners  or  acquaintances  ?  Do  you  trust  be- 
cause the  trusted  is  faithful  ?  because  the  trusted  is  of  spotless  integ- 
rity ?  Not  you ;  you  know  yoiur  security  is  not  there.  You  know 
your  own  remedy,  and  revenge  too,  in  the  event  of  betrayal  and  turpi- 
tude ;  you  know  that  rascality  is  merely  frightened  away.  On  every 
village  green,  companion  to  the  church,  you  have  erected  a  pair  of 
stocks.  All  your  honesty,  your  morality,  and  much  of  your  religion,  is 
as  two  current  coins  jingled  against  each  other.  You  dare  not  trust 
faithfully.  Your  mudtUed  souls,  bandaged  together  by  custom^s  swathe  ; 
yourmechanical-motioned  hearts,  swinging  in  the  mcmotonous  uniformity 
of  the  clock's  pendulum,  would  be  terrified  "  out  of  their  propriety"  if  a 
breath  of  gennine  and  generous  philanthropy  fanned  upon  them.  Oh ! 
how  I  scorn,  loathe,  detest,  sicken  at  that  "trust  and  confi<lence," 
which  are  environed  by  law ;  limited  by  the  facility  of  detection,  and 
secured  and  preserved  by  the  dread  of  detection's  consequences  !  Ge- 
nerotis  reader !  regret,  grieve  with  me,  that  these  things  are  so !  and 
do  not  cast  anger  or  reproach  on  mc  for  declaring  the  truth. 

So  grows  and  expands  a  ceaseless  contention  of  mistrust  and  decep- 
tion. One  side  is  engaged  in  tricking,  the  other  in  watchfuhiess  against 
the  trickster :  each  changing  sides  alternately,  the  trickster  of  this 
hour  takes  the  station  of  suspicious  watcher  in  the  next ;  and  so  ha.s 
ripened  that  conduct  in  the  "  business  of  the  world,"  which  justifies, 
and  unscrupulously  secures  itself  at  any  expense  or  sacrifice  to  the  in- 
terests of  others.  Tliis  it  is  which  has  made  "  humbug"  a  practical 
science  in  all  bargainhigs,  in  all  professions,  in  all  pursuits ;  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  success  and  pros^ierity ;  it  is  the  centre  and  essence  of  all 
social,  commercial,  political,  and  literary  communion,  from  the  prince 
to  the  street-sweeper ;  from  the  huckster  of  a  penny-worth  of  butter, 
to  the  holder  of  bonded  millions ;  from  the  sale  of  a  lordly  domain,  to 
the  purchase  of  a  pound  of  cat's  meat ;  from  the  building  of  a  palace, 
to  the  paWng  of  a  pigstye  ;  from  a  missionai'y  or  bible  meeting,  to  a 
game  at  skittles  ;  from  the  hawker  of  sixty  ballads  for  a  penny,  to  the 
professional  "  critic"  on  the  most  glorious  illuminations  of  mind,  the 
gushings  from  the  deepest  and  most  intense  pulsations  of  the  heart,  or 
the  veriest  trash  which  ever  stagnated  on  paper ;  from  the  placarded 
notice  of  a  breakfast  for  threepence,  to  the  columns  of  the  "  le^iding 
journal,"  (inclusive ;)  from  the  spouting  of  an  ale-house  club,  to  the 
speechifying  of  those  who  sway  the  destuiies  of  nations,  arbitrate  in  the 
disputes  of  millions,  and  cater  for  the  salvation  of  empires  :  all  is  **  hum' 
butj ;"  and  it  is  a  uecesbary  part  of  the  humbug  to  disclaim  humbug. 
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This  is  competition,  competition  of  self-interests  displayed  in  on  union 
of  hypocrisy  and  canning,  and  all  are  honourable  men.  All  this  used 
to  be  peculiar  to  England,  it  is  still  indigenous,  but  there  is  a  sprink- 
ling and  gprowing  up  of  it  in  France.  Among  the  multitudes  whom 
the  peace  and  steam-boats  have  helped  across  the  Channel,  some  skil- 
ful hands  have  been  engaged  in  inoculating  the  French  with  this  most 
prominent  and  formidable  trait  of  Englishism.  John  Bull  is  ever  com- 
plaining of  imposition  on  his  good-nature  and  justif^dng  his  caution  and 
suspicion  of  all  new  comers,  all  (unpufFed)  fresh  approaches  to  him,  and 
he  is  more  cautious  and  suspicious  than  any  other  man  on  earth.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  And  is  it  not  true,  also,  that  he  will  tell  you,  all  this  is  ren- 
dered necessary — imperative,  by  the  multiplied  acts  of  swindling  and 
deception,  of  which  he,  poor  fellow,  has  been  the  victim  ?  Is  John  then 
so  blind,  that  he  cannot  perceive  that  this  proves,  beyond  dispute,  that 
suspicion  and  gullibility  are  the  offspring  and  parent  of  each  other  ? 
Good,  easy  man !  none  are  so  full  of  suspicion  and  caution ;  none  pride 
themselves  so  much  on  their  acuteness  as  the  English,  and  none  are  so 
frequently  the  dupes  of  imposture.  John  is  too  practical  a  man  to  un- 
derstand signs  of  thought,  except  the  arithmetical,  two-and-two-make- 
four  logic  of  them ;  he  thinks  otherwise  of  his  perception,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  casts  his  leer  of  suspicion  on  that  which  is  a  note  of 
innocence,  and  trusts  to  that,  yieldingly  and  implicitly,  which  if  he 
possessed  the  penetration  of  which  he  boasts,  he  would  know  was  a 
manoeuvre  for  deception.  Ills  caution  dims  his  sight,  his  suspicion  is  a 
pair  of  dirty  spectacles. 


CHAPTER  m. 
Monthly  Repository,  July,  160'3. 

MY    FIRST   PL^VY. 

"  Look  closer  to  't :  you  make  the  evil  first ; 

A  base,  then  pile  a  heap  of  censures  on  it. 

'Tis  your  own  sin  supplies  the  scaffolding 

And  mason  work :  you,  skilful,  rear  the  grim, 

Unsightly  fabric  ;  and  there  point,  and  say 

'  How  ugly  is  it.'     You  meanwhile  forget 

'Tis  your  own  handywork.     I  could  say  more  ; 

But  there's  a  check  within  :  'tis  such  an  one, 

As  you,  I  trow,  have  banished  from  its  birth-place." 

Old  Play,  {very  scarce,  **  marked  in  (he  Catalogue, 
RRRR :  which  signifieth  rarissimus**) 

**  On,  Pyladeji,  what's  life  without  a  friend! "     Shall   I   ever  forget 
these  wurdb,  or  the  dear,  rii»ging  voice — a  voice,  which  in  its  character 
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was  neith^  tnimpet  nor  bell,  but  a  compound  of  both,  mellowing  into 
each  other — ^whidi  first  conveyed  these  words  to  my  ear  ?  No ;  and 
less  probable  is  it  that  I  shall  lose  the  power  of  re-creating  every  cir- 
cumstance, form  and  colour,  order  and  arrangement,  of  the  occasion  on 
which  I  heard  them.  I  am  sure  it  is  less  desirable ;  when  this  light 
of  eye  fades,  and  this  vigour  of  imagination  and  reflection  falters,  may 

I ;fiat  vohmtoM  tua  I     How  came  I,  for  the  first  tMne,  how  came 

I  ever  to  ^*  go  to  a  play  ?**  There  were  about  me  those  who  would 
have  deemed  I  was  rushing  headlong  into  the  gate  ^^  opposite  to  St 
Peter's,**  if  I  entered  the  doors  of  a  theatre.  Yet  I  did  go.  All  the 
world  was  wide  staring  at  a  wonder ;  all  the  world  professed  to  see 
miraculous  genius  in  a  boy :  there  were,  indeed,  a  few  exceptions,  a  few 
questioners,  but  they  were  scouted  as  morose  or  envious ;  and  the  gap- 
ing curiosity  of  the  world  dilated  my  eyes  with  desiring  astonishment 
I  could  and  did  wish,  but  dared  not  hope  for,  the  gratification  :  and 
with  what  a  heart-full  of  swelling  delight  and  impatience,  and  impul- 
sive thankfulness,  did  I  receive  my  uncle's  permission,  unsolicited,  gar- 
nished by  a  gallery  ticket,  to  go  and  see  the  "  young  Roscius.**  I 
lost  not  a  minute  ere  I  carried  the  joyful  intelligence  to  my  father ; 
who,  let  the  truth  be  spoken,  entertained  notions  of  a  different  com- 
plexion on  this  *^  opposite  to  St.  Peter's'*  mischief :  he  was  almost  as 
joyous  as  I  was,  in  tfie  anticipation  of  the  impression  and  pleasure  I 
should  receive,  and  added  a  shilling  for  fruit  between  the  acts ;  and, 
**'  Well,  you*ll  come  and  tell  me  all  about  it  next  Sunday.**  The  in- 
tervening twenty-four  hours  were  the  most  wearisome  and  sense 
gnawing  I  ever  knew.  I  rolled  from  side  to  side,  shifting  my  posi- 
tion every  five  minutes  during  the  unslept  night ;  and  all  next  day  the 
fingers  of  the  clock  were  the  laziest  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever 
were  invented :  the  sun  was  stupified,  he  was  a  laggard,  and  seemed 
to  loll  and  lounge  on  his  journey,  verily  as  if  to  torment  and  laugh  at 
me.  After  a  long,  long  watch  of  outstretched,  provokingly  prolonged 
minutes,  four  o'clock  did  come ;  two  hours  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  doors,  three  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain :  and  forth  I  sallied, 
stepping,  no,  vaulting  on  air.  On  my  arrival  near  the  theatre,  I  saw  a 
compact  wall  of  thirty  yards  length,  and  fifteen  feet  breadth,  built  of 
human  bodies,  close,  compact,  wedged,  and  welded :  the  owner  of  each 
particle  fearful  of  slipping  an  inch  in  retrograde,  or  of  being  squeezed  a 
hair's  breadth  out  of  the  line.  I  lodged  my  diminutive  substance  in 
the  mass.  It  was  a  blasdng  day  in  Jime.  Oh,  my  masters,  I  was 
soaked!  but  I  bore  it  like  a  hero,  as  most  heroes  bear  hardships :  I  had 
a  glory  in  view,  and  flinched  not  at  the  squeezing  and  sweltering.  I 
have  lost  all  this  courageous  endurance  latterly.  I  could  no  more  find 
patience  to  wait  two  hours  now  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre's  doors, 
than  I  could  find  the  centre  of  gravity  by  boring  for  it  with  a  i^mlet ; 
yet  my  love  of  the  drama  is  stronger  than  ever :  but  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  am  now  your  index,  reader,  all,  every  thing  was  new,  of  mind- 
exciting,  soul-captivating,  body-panoplying  character.  Tlic  very  sky 
over  my  head  seemed  made  for,  and' it  did  perform  the  office  of,  friendly 
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participation  in  my  senses :  it  communicated  an  encouraging,  smiling, 
sympathizing  brightness  to  my  delight.  I  was  in  a  bath  of  perspiration 
and  bliss.  I  was  part,  yet  single,  of  the  mass  assembled  for  the  same 
object,  urging  to  the  same  goal.  Each  individual  was  a  portion  of  my- 
self ;  I  loved  them  all ;  they  assisted  me  in  my  enjoyment ;  they  aided 
me  in  the  expectation  of  which  they  were  themselves  full ;  and  the  two 
hours  ran  away  unperceived  by  me:  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
passed  was  communicated  by  the  bending  and  heaving  of  the  wall, 
which  drove  itself  inwards  by  its  own  invisible  and  internal  machinery ; 
the  secret  chain  was  one  soul  linked  to  and  coursing  through  ^ye  hun- 
dred bodies ;  the  billowing  mass  lifted  me  from  my  feet,  and  carried 
me,  resistless  and  effortless,  to  within  the  magical  doors.  The  same 
power  bore  me  on  to  a  sort  of  pigeon-hole,  in  which  I  deposited  my 
ticket  and  received  a  copper  check ;  my  visit  to  the  pigeon-hole  was  not 
of  three  seconds*  duration,  but  I  found  opportunity  to  be  struck  with 
the  peering,  keen,  mechanical  abstraction  of  look  in  the  man  who  re- 
ceived my  ticket.  It  was  a  species  of  human  being  that  I  had  never 
before  recognised,  and  I  had  him  down  instantly  on  my  tablets  ;  (those 
malleable  iron  ones  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  first  chapter ;  being  rather 
vain  of  the  phrase  I  remind  you  of  it,  reader.)  Away  from  the  pigeon- 
hole, and  I  ran,  leaped,  and  pushed,  and  panted  up  Uie  endless,  count- 
less, and  tantalising  stairs.  At  length  I  was  ni  the  thbatbb  !  I 
started  back  at  sight  of  the  steep,  almost  precipitous  declivity :  it  seemed 
like  a  hill  with  its  components  and  fragments,  creeping,  leaping,  falling, 
rolUng,  rumbling,  and  settling  down  in  the  dying  labours  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  though  masses,  for  a  whole  half  hour,  continued  tumbling  into 
place,  till  all  was  settled  in  a  firm  and  compact  body.  The  deep  roar 
(^  the  many  hundreds  of  voices,  here  and  there  one  rising  into  a  scream, 
at  first  appalled,  then  left  me  to  a  tumult  of  wonder,  and  bewildering, 
breathless  intensity  of  eye  and  ear.  There,  directly  beneath  my  gaze, 
was  the  large,  sacred,  green  veil,  behind  which  the  mysterious  prepara- 
tions were  then  in  state  of  progress.  What  a  sublimity  of  office  was  in 
that  baize  curtain  I  With  what  dignified  composure,  what  Jupiterian 
equanimity  did  that  curtain  look  forth  its  authority,  its  command  that 
the  sacred  precincts  which  it  guarded,  the  hallowed  rites  which  it  con- 
cealed, should  not  be  profanely  penetrated  I  Heroes  and  demi-gods, 
and  Ida*s  beauteous  queens  were  there,  robing  for  the  festival !  An 
after  and  less  reverential  acquaintance  vnth  these  affairs,  told  me  there 
was  a  drav^ing  on  of  flesh-coloured  legs ;  a  tng^g  at  gilt  leather 
breast-plates ;  a  tying  of  lambrequins ;  a  buckling  of  sandals ;  a  proper 
adjusting  of  certain  padding ;  corking  and  India-inking  of  eye-brows 
and  whiskers,  and  a  breeding  of  roses  on  the  cheeks,  by  the  marriage  of 
a  hare*s  fi)ot  with  red  lead ;  and  a  thousand  other  mortal  earthlinesses  too 
tedious  to  mention.  But  of  all  these  I  saw  nothing  now :  blessed  state 
of  innocence  !  The  deities  were  smiling  at  each  other,  as  they  sipped 
their  nectar,  and  inhaled  ambrosial  essences.  I  feasted  in  stillness  on 
the  exhilarating  idealities,  and  sat  in  unbreathing  ecstacy.  Ha !  look ! 
look  there!  a  face  and  two  Olympian  fingers  opening  and  peeping 
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through  a  crevice  in  that  sacred  curtain!  Most  happy  and  envied, 
most  pri\ileged  of  beings !  wlio  and  what  art  thou  ?  Thought  is  more 
speedy  than  speech ;  I  had  time  to  think  this,  not  to  speak  it,  for  in- 
stantly there  was  an  outbursting  of  noises  ;  such — "  my  young  remem- 
brance could  not  parallel  a  fellow  to"  them — such  as  forced  me  out  of 
my  feelings  of  worship  and  venerating  curiosity.  They  were  com- 
pounded of  hiss,  growl,  snarl,  whoop,  yell ;  "  Off,  off ;"  "  Ya  a  a  ah 
— ^ya  a  a  ah!  off,  off!"  Cats,  dogs,  geese,  serpents,  bears,  brayers, 
wolves,  owls,  and  rooks  were  at  once  tearing  their  throats  with  warring 
discord  on  my  stunned  and  confounded  ears  :  but  the  face  and  fingers, 
after  an  exhibition  of  a  phalanx  of  teeth  by  the  former,  withdrew,  and 
the  hallowed  orifice  closed.  Now  my  eyes  turned  to  suney  and  revel 
through  the  capacious,  deep,  gorgeous,  gilded,  and  emblematically 
painted — room  ?  no ;  not  room.  It  was  a  mountain-  scooped  out  from 
summit  to  base,  and  caverened  in  its  bosom — with  a  blue  and  fleecy 
sky  overhead,  the  roof  being  coloured  to  represent  a  canopy  of  bright 
day — all  arranged  with  seats,  bowery  and  flowery,  on  which  a  thousand 
tinted  streaks,  and  dots  of  shrubs  and  verdure  rested.  But  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  were  most  inharmonious,  and  for  heat,  it  was  a  blast  fur- 
nace in  Guinea !  the  hollow  of  Etna  was  breezy  and  cooling  rather 
than  that.  The  noise  was  deafening  and  tremendous ;  but  amid  the 
din  I  caught  the  indistinct  twanging  and  crashing  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  looking,  I  saw,  far  beneath  me,  near  the  foot  of  that  mag- 
nanimous g^reen  curtain,  some  fifty  arms  jerking,  and  as  many  heads 
bobbing  and  rocking,  with  delirious  earnestness  and  furious  rapidity : 
there  was  a  regiment  of  Wolins  undergoing  military  torture  at  one  and 
the  same  moment.  This  I  afterwards  learned  was  called  the  orchestra. 
There  was  a  magical  and  mysterious  influence  in  that  indistinctness 
of  sound,  which  grappled  at  my  imagination,  as  the  splashes  of  light, 
in  measureless  distance,  in  Martin's  pictures,  have  since  grappled  it. 
At  once,  as  if  some  spell  haxl  struck  every  heart,  and  bound  mute  and 
motionless  every  voice  and  limb,  there  was  a  dead  stillness.  This  sud- 
den and  instant  calming  of  the  tempest  was  positively  awful  and  sublime. 
I  trembled  :  and  noiselessly,  grandly,  and  slowly  the  cloud  of  curtain 
rose  up,  up,  and  vanished.  Then,  oh,  then !  on  my  enchanted  eyes 
grew  forth  a  magnificent  palace,  interminable  in  colonnades,  and  sacred 
with  recesses,  stretching  far,  far,  far  into  distance ;  thence  the  mellow 
effulgence  of  an  ethereal  splendour  subdued  drew  the  imagination  on 
to  an  everlastingness  of  melodious  and  flowery  elysium.  Paint,  can- 
vass, and  brushes,  glory  to  ye  !  In  quick  retrogression  the  eye  stepped 
on  the  gorgery  of  the  marble  columns,  and  over  their  sculptured  and 
trophied  decorations,  then  took  their  impatient  rest  on  the  space  be- 
tween the  stream  of  light  on  the  verdant  floor,  and  the  nearest  range 
of  pillars.  From  opposite  portals,  two  beings  stepped  lightly  and 
gracefully  fon^'ard,  till  they  met.  Not  yet ;  for  the  instant  a  sandalled 
foot  from  one  was  visible  at  the  verge  of  the  mystic  recess,  the  moun- 
tain shook  with  the  thunder  which  at  once,  in  one  passionate  and  head- 
long peal,  rattled  and  echoed,  and  rolled  from  its  summit,  sides,  and 
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liidden  depths  beneath  me  !  It  h  as  the  collision  of  four  thousand  pulms^ 
niAnj  of  them  as  horny  as  a  liorse's  hoof,  the  beating  of  so  many  feet 
with  simultaneous,  constantaneous  strokes,  and  the  volleying  of  two 
thousand  voices  in  *^  Bravo !  bravo !  bravo  !'*  all  in  exact  unison  of 
burst  Wliat  a  moment  was  that  for  the  young  and  beautiful  stripling, 
a  juvenile  deity  descended,  who  stood,  and  bent  a  graceful  acceptance 
of  the  homage !  Again  and  again  the  thunder  rose  and  rolled,  and 
again  the  boy-god  bowed.  Yet  was  there  another  being,  an  elder,  still 
a  youth,  standing  near  him,  retired  back  a  step  or  two :  he  stood  erect 
and  beautiful ;  he  bowed  not ;  he  felt  the  homage  was  not  to  him  ;  he 
was  deaf  and  absent  to  it  all ;  he  was  still  Mr.  King,  spite  of  his  san- 
dals, tunic,  and  peplum.  The  uproar  melted  into  air ;  the  last  rumble  of 
the  thunder  sank  down,  down,  down  from  a  murmur  to  a  sigh ;  then  to 
unheard,  suppressed  breath ;  deep,  deep,  intense  stillness :  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  that  rare  creature,  if  creature  he  could  be,  musically  syllable 
forth  the  words,  **  Oh,  Pylades !  what^s  life  without  a  friend  !**  In 
that  vast  assemblage  of  men,  women,  and  youths,  of  different  degrees, 
temperament,  and  character ;  the  rough  and  the  courtly,  the  rude  and 
the  refined,  the  semi-savage  and  the  delicate,  the  educated  and  the  illite- 
rate, the  tiurbulent  and  the  meditative,  the  timid  and  the  tipsy ;  not  a 
whisper,  not  a  breathed  sound  curled  on  the  atmosphere  to  disturb  the 
adoring  silence ;  there  was  a  tranquillity  as  perfect  as  in  the  stars, — it 
was  Lke  the  quiet  of  a  moonray  sleeping  on,  and  borne  about  by,  a  vivi- 
fied statue.  Oh,  how  I  was  enthralled,  enchanted,  spcU-wTought,  by 
what  I  saw  and  heard !  With  utter  unconsciousness  of  myself  I  aros^ 
and  bent  forward,  with  outstretched  arms,  as  if  to  fly  whither  I  was 
irresistibly  and  dreamingly  drawn,  when  a  jerk  at  my  coat  tail,  and  a 
voice  in  anger*s  shrillness,  crying  "  Cawn't  ye  sit  deawn  ?  y*ore  rucking 
my  geawn*d,''  drew  me  back.  Oh,  what  a  hurling  down  from  the 
heaven  of  imagination  was  that !  ^^  Gi  that  gewee  some  woots !  turn 
um  hout !  throw  um  hover  !**  screamed  and  bellowed  from  every  side, 
and  a  thousand  heads  and  as  many  pair  of  exasperated  eyes  were  directed 
towards  me.  ^*  Oh,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  thaw  and  resolve 
itself  into  a  dew !''  (I  had  read  Hamlet)  was  my  prayer.  I  was  steeped, 
saturated,  parboiled  in  a  caldron  of  shame.  I  was  for  some  moments 
in  a  state  o(  utter  annihilation  :  but  the  storm  died  away,  peace  returned, 
and  with  it  my  fixedness  of  eye  and  devouring  of  ear.  I  was  forgotten, 
praise  be  to  the  saints !  and  the  splendid  phantasma  proceeded.  The 
play-bill,  which  was  crushed  and  doubled  up  to  a  hazel-nut*s  bulk  by 
this  time,  had  told  me  that  Pylades  was  Mr.  King,  Orestes  *'  by  the 
young  Roscius.**  Then  came  the  deep-toned,  stately  Pyrrhus,  a  me- 
tempsychosis of  Mr.  Barrymore,  or  Mr.  Barrymore  a  metempsychosis 
of  Pyrrhus :  take  your  choice,  reader ;  yet  1  offer  another  version  of 
the  ^  say,**  I  think  Mr.  Barrymore  was  himself  all  the  while.  Hea- 
vens !  what  majesty  of  step !  Oh,  reader,  if  you  are  very  young,  you 
can  form  no  idea  of  it,  unl^  you  have  ^een  Liston  in  Lord  Grixzk,  or 
Jack  Reeve  in  Abrahamides  ;  no  disparagement  to  Barrymore  though ; 
he  was  at  good  as  nine-tenths  of  his  day :  that  ^^  stage  tread"  is  obto- 
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lete  now ;  but  how  it  was  bepraised  and  beworshipped  by  your  papa 
and  mamma !     The  legs  superlatively  proud  of  bearing  such  a  body, 
the  feet  speaking  their  conscious  dignity  of  belonging  to  the  legs,  each 
wrinkle  in  the  stocking*s  instep  and  ham  seemed  to  say  ^  how  all  these 
people  are  admiring  me  !'*     There  were  guards,  and  battle-axes,  and 
shields,  and  spears,  and  a  throne !     Lawks  me !  I  had  never  seen  a 
throne  before ;  that  is  to  say,  a  real,  genuine,  bon^-fide  throne,  nothing 
but  pictures  of  them  in  books.     Sir  reader,  I  would  have  sacrificed  my 
dinner  every  day  for  the  next  month,  even  to  have  touched  one  of  those 
blessed  battle-axess  or  to  have  clutched  the  shaft  of  one  of  those  ho- 
noured spears !     But  the  men  that  bore  them !     Oh  I  to  their  glorious 
state,  ambition  could  not  dream  of  aspiring !     Then  the  ladies,  the  an- 
gels, les  dee$$esy  for  such  to  me  they  were^  to  be  gazed  on  only  at  a 
distance,  un^iproachable  and  immaculate !    How  beautiful  I  how  very, 
very  beautiful  they  were,  indeed  they  were,  whether  you  call  them 
women  or  goddesses !  how  much  more  than  lovely !     Mortality's  touch, 
or  the  voice  or  breath  of  earthliness  would  have  blasphemed  them. 
Yet  the  play-bill  informed  me  that  Hermione,  the  Juno,  the  tornado 
queen,  Hermione  was  ycleped  by  mortals  Mrs,  Johnstone,  and  the 
tearful,  sad,  and  fond,  and  graciously  tender  Andromache,  was  grossly 
called  Miss  Norton,  and  that  both  were  real  women  I     But  I  would 
not,  I  could  not  believe  it,  even  though  the  white  cambric  handkerchief 
of  the  latter  told  me  it  had  just  left  the  profane  hands  of  the  laundress, 
it  was  folded  so  neatly  :  and  how  prettily  those  pretty  fingers  imfolded 
it  to  my  view,  and  exhibited  the  nice  rectangular  creases  ere  it  was 
lifted  to  those  glorious  eyes  to  wipe  away  the  tears  which  did  not  glisten 
there  1     Ah  me  I  if  I  had  carried  a  hundred  hearts  under  my  waistcoat, 
they  would  all  have  jumped  out  and  yielded  themselves  captives,  wil- 
ling, joyous  captives.     But  bless  you,  reader,  I  have  been  in  like  predi- 
cament a  hundred  times  since ;  black,  brown,  fair,  and  coppery,  all  have 
held  me  in  their  thralls,  and,  as  I  thought  with  each,  past  escape.     It 
is  all  over  now,  and  I  am  as  free  as  a  weathercock.     How  I  followed 
every  step  and  waving  of  the  arms  with  my  earnest  gaze,  or  I  endea- 
voured to  do  so  I  but  I  was  somewhat  perplexed  to  look  at  two  at  once. 
How  every  word  and  every  tone  trickled  through  my  ears  and  dropped 
into  my  heart  I  all  was  delicious,  soul-elevating,  and  soul-subjugating 
enchantment !  except  between  the  acts ;  and  then  I  was  reminded  that 
I  was  an  earthly  gallerian,  that  all  around  me  were  earthly.     It  would 
be  almost  profanation  of  the  subject  to  turn  to  the  oqcurrences  of  the 
evening  pending  these  intervals ;  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me, 
that  the  impressions  which  I  took,  and  which  all  seemed  to  take,  could 
be  so  easily  thrown  away.     Amid  the  general  clipping  of  hands,  and 
thumping  with  sticks,  and  beating  with  hoofs,  that  followed  anything 
which  pleased  or  struck  the  multitude,  I  was  dumb  and  motionless ; 
I  had  no  power  to  bring  the  palms  of  my  hands  in  collision ;  the  t7t# 
insita  slept ;  mind  had  ceased  to  act  on  the  body.     There  was  one 
sympathetic  and  simple  creature  sitting  next  to  me   (not  the   one 
whose  "  goawnd  I  had  rucked**)  motionless  and  mute  as  myself,  but 
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the  found  breath  to  whisper  to  me,  '*  Are  they  ali%'e  ?"  alluding  to 
the  beings  on  the  stage.  ^*  Oh,  yes,**  was  all  my  reply,  glad  to  give  the 
information,  and  not  a  jot  surprised  at  the  question.  But  between  the 
acts  I  was  really  agonized ;  what  with  the  ugly  change  and  impatience 
for  the  elevation  of  the  cruel  act  drop-scene,  I  could  scarcely  endure  my- 
self. There  was  whistling  and  shouting,  and  hallooing  to  acquaint- 
ances, and  cork  drawing,  all  in  a  moment  from  the  descent  of  the  act- 
drop  :  ay,  ere  it  had  closed  the  view  in  entirely,  the  villany  began ;  and 
this  firom  the  very  persons,  who,  a  second  or  tw'O  ago,  were  sitting  with 
such  hungry  stillness  and  greedy  attention  !  What  are  they  made  of? 
This  was  interstitial  misery  ;  but  delight  and  ecstacy,  choking,  suffoca- 
ting ecstacy,  again  took  possession  of  me,  as  the  compassionating  screen 
withdrew  its  prescence.  What  a  bliss  is  ignorance !  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain I  could  not  now  be  bribed  to  sit  through  the  play  of  **  Orestes,  or 
the  Distrest  Mother,**  as  it  was  acted  on  that  evening :  every  thing  was 
fiuiltless,  beautiful,  divine  then,  because  I  had  thought  no  more  about 
the  matter ;  I  had  examined  no  further  into  the  qualities  of  acting  than 
the  rest  of  the  public, — ^those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  deciding  the  fate 
of  a  histrionist.  In  short,  I  had  not  learned  to  find  fault.  The  star, 
the  wondrous  magnet  of  the  evening,  the  being  who  drew  the  enthvsi' 
asiie  multitude  to  gaze  on  him,  was  he  who  figured  as  Orestes :  but  it 
was  Andromache  that  stood  pre-eminent  with  me,  sweet,  tender,  and 
soul-dissolving  in  my  sight.  Folks  said  Hermione  was  the  finest ;  she 
may  have  been ;  but  I  have  ever  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  a  virago, 
whether  in  brocade  and  lace  and  diamonds,  silk  or  gingham,  or  in 
linsey-woolsey,  but  the  most  horrible  of  these  horrors,  is  a  genteel  vira- 
go !  Wliere  was  Astyanax  for  whom  Andromache  feared  and  grieved  ? 
What  a  blessed  child  was  that  for  whom  she  moaned  and  wept !  And 
I  heard  Pyrrhus  tell  her,  ten  times  at  least,  with  boisterous,  bullying 
condescension,  that  he  loved  her,  and  I  dL^liked  Mr.  Barrymore,  and 
this  too  without  loving  Miss  Norton. 

Would  that  this  could  last  for  ever !  I  wished.  Oh  I  how  I  dreadi*d, 
whenever  my  thoughts  turned  to  realities,  how  I  dreaded  the  termina- 
tion, the  shutting  up  of  this  enchantment  !  The  prospect  of  the  cur- 
tain falling,  people  all  going  away,  lights  extinguished,  and  the 
*'  counting  house  !** 

'*  Madam,  'tis  done,  your  orders  are  obeyed ; 
The  tyrant  lies  expiring  at  the  altar !" 

said  the  boyish-murder ;  urged  by  the  o*er-mastering  passion  for  her 
who  advised  the  act ;  while  his  mind  shook  in  terror  at  the  raging  im- 
pulses of  hk  heart.  How  I  trembled  too !  Such  was  the  point,  the 
precise  moment  in  that  engrossing  incident,  when  a  loud  ^  Ho,  Lord, 
ho! — ^ho,  moy  hoy  I  moy  hoy!**  broke  the  dense  mass  of  spectators 
into  another  commotion  of  heaving,  tossing,  and  yelling.  It  was  not 
my  doing  this  time,  but  I  felt  the  burning  of  shame  again  upon  me. 
**>\liat*s  the  matter?'*  and  heedless  of  shins,  shoulders,  and  heads, 
down  plunged  a  constable  to  the  quarter  from  which  tlie  disturbing  cry 
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Uprose.  There  stood  Ilermione  and  Orestes,  waiting  neither  patiently 
nor  complacently,  I  ween,  but  striving  to  personify  both,  till  it  pleased 
the  inferior  deities  above  tliat  their  regalities  should  proceed  in  their 
hot  debate.  ^*  Hallo !  what*s  the  matter  here  ?  Come  out  ;*'  in  the 
meekness  of  a  mastiiTs  growl,  said  constable,  at  the  same  instant  g^^p- 
ping  the  collar  of  the  crier,  who,  with  his  left  hand  covering  his  sinister 
eye,  stood  two  benches  below  me, — "  Come  out.*'  **  Why  it  was  that 
chap,  yander — *twarn*t  my  fault :  ee  ulKed  a  big  gewzbree  at  me,  un 
uz  ot  me  a  gob  o*  the  hoy,  and  welly  blinded  me.*'  (This  is  a  sample 
of  the  English  I  was  set  to  learn,  in  obliteration  of  my  native  tongue, 
vide  chap.  1.)  Remonstrance  was  useless  ;  the  constable  was  obdurate, 
energetic  in  his  office ;  and  upwards,  up  the  hill  of  legs  and  paunches, 
arms  and  heads,  remorseless  of  the  discomfiture  of  many  a  shawl,  the 
damage  of  sundry  wliite  cottons,  and  the  **  rucking*^  of  countlet^s  or 
uncounted  ^geawndsy^  he  dragged  the  offended  offender,  he  ousted 
the  man  of  the  wounded  optic.  Quiet  once  more  :  and  presently  all 
eyes  and  heads  were  pointed  as  before  the  ^  row  beg^n."  Hermione 
and  Orestes,  by  a  clapping  of  hands,  were  informed  that  they  might 
now  proceed.  I  was  throughout  so  earnest  in  my  attention,  so  fixed  in 
my  gaze,  and  took  impressions  of  all  I  saw  and  heard,  so  acutely  and 
deeply,  that  I  am  sure  I  could  have  marshalled  every  step  of  foot,  posi- 
tion of  body,  motion  of  arm.  I  could  have  coursed  over  every  tone  of 
voice  which  I  heard  that  night,  for  years  afterwards.  I  felt  everything, 
that  is,  I  understood  everything,  except  that  which  was  most  uproari- 
ously applauded,  that  which  was  clapped  and  "  bravoed"  by  the  audi- 
ence most  vehemently — ^the  mad  scene.  Young  and  ignorant  as  /  was, 
I  felt  sorry  that  it  was  done.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  what  I 
thought  of  it,  but  the  host  I  can  say  is,  it  seemed  to  be  the  action  and 
manner  of  a  man  who,  tired  of  a  task  in  which  it  was  necessairy  to  as- 
sume an  appearance  of  grave  earnestness  against  the  grain,  was  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  the  matter  by  making  bombastic  fim  of  it.  I 
saw  the  same  character  performed  by  Booth,  at  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  in  1821,*  and  recollected  every  movement  of  Master  Betty. 


*  Booth  was  an  extraordinary  man,  a  truly  great  actor,  let  others 
say  what  they  will.  He  was  no  man's  second.  Neither  was  he  a  copy- 
ist, as  he  was  denounced  for  being.  Booth  could  not  "  imitate." 
Whoever  talks  of  models^  or  of  schools  in  acting,  or  adopts  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  need  or  utility,  I  voluntarily  pronounce  to  be  altogt^thcr 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  dramatic  illustration.  In  its  operation,  acting 
makes  no  reference  to  memory  :  the  instant  memory  is  taxed,  tlie  spirit 
flies.  Kind-hearted  reader,  (for  I  begin  to  find  out  who  are  my 
readers,  and  I  may  so,  safely,  address  them,)  if  you  will  not  take  this 
from  me,  pray  accept  it  from  Pope  : 

"  When  memory  prevails, 
The  solid  force  of  understanding  fails." 

A  repetition  of  reflection  is  mere  mimicry.     Bootli's  acting  was  a  per- 
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Booth  made  mc  shudder  in  the  mad  scene.  It  is  by  a  reference  to 
these  eng^vings  on  my  memory,  that  I  can  assure  myself  the  acting 
which  I  then  marvelled  at,  and  thought,  (that  is  to  say,  believed) — ^there 
was  not  much  thinking  in  the  matter,  **  I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do,*' — 
so  fine,  was  really  bad.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  dilate  on  this 
subject  hereafter ;  at  present  suffice  it  to  say,  that  acting  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  that  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  I  am  sure^ 
at  least,  in  saying,  was  supposed  to  be.  The  drama  has  declined :  it 
has  done  so  ever  since  minuets  were  banished.  Tragedy  went  out  of 
fashion  with  whalebone  petticoats  and  powdered  periwigs.  The 
'^  tragedy  strut**  and  the  **  wow  wowing**  threw  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
dignitg  over  the  actor,  and  enveloped  him  in  a  mysterious  halo  :  it  was 
so  unlike  anything  else  which  the  play -goers  could  see  in  the  heavens 
above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  therefore 
did  tiiey  admire  it. 

I  would  undertake  by  this  day  week  to  drill  a  bag  of  wool  into  as  good 
an  actor  as  many  of  their  favourites  were.  And  you  may  hear  them 
still,  ^  Ah !  we  shall  never  see  such  genuises  again  I**  Verily  I  hope 
not !  If  a  correct  view  of  acting,  and  of  what  true  acting  consists, 
were  generally  entertained ;  and  if  the  qualities  of  mind  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  the  actor,  were  fairly  understood,  the  ex- 
cellent Shelley  would  not  have  spoken  in  contempt  of  the  player*s  art. 
Were  acting  justly  regarded,  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  those  who 
pant  to  belong  to  the  profession,  or  to  win  praises  by  amateurship, 
would  presume  to  set  himself  before  a  theatrical  audience;  then, 
perhaps,  an  actor  might  be  estimated  at  something  more  than  an  object 
at  which  vulgar  curiosity  may  pay  to  stare.  And  we  should  require 
no  stronger  proof  of  utter  absense  of  honesty,  or  lack  of  ability  to  judge, 
tluin  were  furnished  by  themselves,  in  those  whose  pens  were  employed 
in  laudation  of  the  tragic  powers  of  a  boy.  They  did  not  confine  their 
admiration  to  the  boy*s  memoried  tact,  and  imitation  of  a  schooled 
manner,  or  I  should  not  pause  to  comment  on  their  honesty  or  judg- 
ment here.  They  pilled  themselves  and  "  the  world,'*  by  **  critical** 
examinations  of  the  exhibition,  as  really  good  acting,  as  imagined  feel- 
ings and  creations  of  secondary  existence :  and,  in  their  computation, 
elevated  the  boy  Betty  to  a  level  with — ay,  to  an  eminence  above  the 

vasion  of  mind  in  the  entirety  of  corporeal  functions ;  it  was  tliought 
dashing  its  influence  to  every  nerve,  and  nerve  sending  back  to  the 
thought,  an  increased  tenacity.  His  acting  was  imagination  of  the 
highest  order,  intensely  physicalized.     Hear  Pope  again  : 

"  When  beams  of  warm  imagination  play^ 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away.'* 

Booth's  failing,  I  fear,  was  a  deficiency  of  moral  strength  :  ho  could 
not  battle  with  and  overcome  the  assaults  of  mortification  and  dlsap- 
pnintmcnt :  they  bore  too  hard  upon  his  nature  :  he  had  not  the  elat^i- 
rity  and  rebound  which  are  necessary  in  that  combat. — P.  V. 
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noblest  theatrical  spirits  of  the  day.  Had  there  been  truth  in  the 
*^  criticisms ;"  had  he  merited  the  eulogies  which  were  awarded  to  him  ; 
had  he  deserved  a  hundredth  part  of  them,  the  boy  must  have  possessed 
tlie  constitutional  temperament,  mingling  with  an  innate  fountain  of 
moral  faculties,  which  would  have  flourished  and  widened  in  manhood  ; 
and  thought  and  experience  would  have  invigorated  them  in  years : 
whereas  the  result  in  manhood  was  decline,  insufficiency.  The  original 
principle,  the  grand  faculty,  the  sacred  fire  was  not  there,  or  it  could 
not  have  perished  so :  it  would  have  battled  agfunst  the  caprices  of  a  sa- 
tiated curiosity,  and  fought  its  way  up  to  triumph. 

This  body-clipping  and  mind  grasping  subject  of  tragedy,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  farce  of  "  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,'*  and  a  glorious 
farce  it  is.  Only  to  think  of  the  effect  it  had  on  me !  The  very 
boards,  the  benches,  the  pillars  and  walls,  seemed  built  up  and  dove- 
tailed of  laughs.  I,  who  had  been  so  full  of  the  sympathies  and  passions 
of  Orestes,  alternately  swelling,  weeping,  choking,  and  shivering,  was 
as  hearty  a  participator  in  the  fun,  as  the  wisest  and  ablest  play -goer 
in  the  house.  I  screamed  with  laughter,  to  the  excoriation  of  my  tra- 
chea ;  my  jaws  ached  with  incessant  cachination ;  my  o*er-bubbling 
eyes  would  have  swamped  a  jolly-boat,  and  my  poor  ribs  complained  of 
cracking  with  the  repetition  of  peal  on  peal  of  my  free,  unsuppressed, 
uproarious,  absolute  relish  of  the  humour !  What  a  capital,  clever 
fellow  was  llisk !  (Mr  Jones,)  and  Solomon  Lob,  (little  Lancaster,) 
was  a  bladder  of  laughing  gas  to  me.  And  how  painfully,  amidst  it 
all,  did  ray  thoughts  turn  to  the  drawing  to  a  close  of  all  this  enjoy- 
ment. I  almost  trembled  at  its  approach;  and  like  one  who  has 
ghmced  at  something  which  he  fears,  I  turned  away  my  eyes  :  still  the 
ugly  spectre  drew  me  towards  it^  and  the  end  did  come.  Oh  !  that 
some  power  would  kindly  arrest  that  falling  curtain  I  No,  no,  the 
fioor  rose  up  to  meet  it ;  and  the  opening  diminished,  narrower,  was  a 
crevice,  a  line  of  light,  now  shut  as  closely  as  a  jar  of  preserved  dam- 
sons in  my  grandmother  s  cupboard.  Still  I  sat  with  my  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  baize,  that  closer  out,  that  black  door  which  barriered  the  en- 
trance to  Elysium.  Still  I  sat ;  I  knew  nothing  of  the  people  leaving 
the  theatre.  The  only  reality  of  which  I  was  sensible  was  the  gradual 
darkening :  how  long  I  remained  I  cannot  tell.  I  knew  not  that  I  was 
quite  alone,  till  an  unpleased  voice  hailed  me  with  **  Hallo !  youngster, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?**  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  shoulder. 
As  my  head  w^as  bent^  resting  on  the  palms  of  my  hands,  which  again 
rested  on  my  knees,  he  supposed  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and  saw  me  as  he 
was  extinguishing  the  lights  against  the  gallery  walls.  I  look  around ; 
nothing  but  dingy  vacancy,  unoccupied  benches !  I  stepped  upwards, 
and  at  the  top  turned  round,  paused  to  take  a  last  look,  and  then 
plnnged  down  the  stairs  with  reckless  rapidity,  not  daring  to  trust  my- 
self with  a  moderation  of  step,  because  I  should  think  back  if  I  did  ;  and 
with  the  impetus  fell  headlong  into  the  street,  so  grazing  and  scraping 
my  palms  :  luckily  the  pain  bodily  which  this  occasioiunl,  anodyned 
the  pain  moral,  and  restored  me  to  my  senses.  I  hastened  home  to  bed 
supperlcss.  and  sleepless,  for  I  was  very,  very  hu^y  all  night. 
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You  may  be  sure,  reader,  I  was  surrounded  with  cateeliisers  next 
morning,  who  were  curious  to  know  what  I  thought.  "  Well,  Pel," 
how  did  you  like  the  play  ?"  Like  it !  "  Come,  Pel.,  let  us  hear  all 
about  it**  These  questions  were  put  by  several  who  had  witnessed  the 
performances :  but  among  my  acquaintances,  that  is,  those  who  sup- 
posed they  knew  me,  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  of  an  od- 
dity ;  there  was,  consequently,  a  curiosity  to  know  how  a  play,  for  the 
first  time,  would  operate  on  an  oddity,  and  doubtless  a  hearty  laugh  at 
my  simplicity  was  in  the  perspective  of  their  questions  :  and  they  had 
their  laugh ;  but  the  wind  that  raised  it  blew  from  a  quarter  unex- 
pected by  them.  I  commenced  at  the  opening  of  the  farce,  and  ^*  ran 
it  through,**  scene  and  circumstance,  from  beginning  to  end ;  repeating 
much  of  the  dialogue  on  the  road ;  tickling  myself  and  my  hearers  with 
the  incipient  Toryism  of  Risk,  who,  **  when  his  farm  was  taken,*' 
would 

**  Hire  a  lout  to  wield  the  flail. 
Small  beer  should  serve  the  bumpkin  : 
While  he,  by  guzzling  home-brewed  ale, 
Grew  rounder  than  a  pumpkin — 
Grew  rounder  than  a  pumpkin.** 

Then  I  ^*  shold  the  fine  picture  of  Chupiter  and  Danae,  to  de  Arsh- 
{Hshop  of  Cologne— drapery  and  all — and  put  up  mine  oomprella,  de 
cloudsh  vas  sho  pootiful,  and  sheemed  as  if  dey  vas  choost  coin  to  rain.** 
But  the  flower  of  the  exhibition  was  a  double  of  Vigil  and  old  Totter- 
ton,  before  the  painter*s  door — ^Vigil  upbraiding  the  old  man  with  his 
age  and  ocular  dimness,  and  Totterton  peevishly  replying  with  his  shrill 
pipe,  ^  Bless  us  !**  and  chuckling  in  falsetto  in  triumph  over  Vigil, 
whose  boasted  keenness  had  failed  to  detect  what  old  Totterton  saw, 
^  the  carriage  of  letters  by  the  first-floor  mail,**  &c.  Oh !  they  had  it  over 
and  over  again.  Totterton  and  Vigil  became  a  pest.  *^  But  the  tra- 
gedy, Pel. ;  what  did  you  think  of  the  tragedy  ?**  "  How  did  you  like 
the  tragedy  ?**  Hah  I  the  curtain  refused  to  rise  for  their  entertain- 
ment on  that  subject.  I  was  silent.  I  remember  all  my  mirth  for- 
sook me ;  and  they,  in  their  wisdoms,  came  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
that  I  had  no  taste  for  tragedy,  and  that  if  ever  I  turned  **  play  actor,** 
I  should  shine  in  comedy.  Good  judges  of  the  future,  were  they  not  ? 
I  revelled  in  '*  tragedy**  silently,  unseen,  in  remotenesses ;  it  was  too 
sacred  for  the  world's  eyes.  Parents,  guides,  guardians,  and  elders,  are 
all,  in  their  own  fancy,  i^t  discriminators  of  the  indications  of  future 
promise  in  children.  Parents  are  most  liberally  endowed  with  this  fa- 
culty of  penetration.  They  ever  see  a  future  military  hero  in  the  boy 
who  is  fond  of  looking  at  a  red  coat  and  flourishing  a  sword  of  lath. 
R.  A.  is  certainly  in  the  distance,  if  a  child  scrawl  some  crooked  lines 
for  arms  and  legs,  and  drop  a  blotch  for  a  head ;  and  the  shoving  a  paper 
boat  across  a  tub  of  water,  is  the  first  nautical  essay  of  him  who  is  to 
discover  the  N.W.  passage.     I  was  inordinately,  passionately  fond  of 
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bathing  and  swimuiiii^  under  water, — remaining  there  till  I  was  ox- 
liausted  :  I  wonder  they  did  not  see  that  I  should  become  a  pearl-diver. 

My  hour  of  weekly  communion  with  my  father  arrived,  and  brought 
about  the  same  exhibition,  with  different  results,  He  was  surprised  at 
my  retention  of  the  farce,  and  asked  me  "  of  the  tragedy."  1  made  no 
reply ;  till,  on  his  going  into  detail,  I  at  length  said,  "  Oh,  father,  I 
cannot  talk  of  it ;  I  seem  to  swing  in  the  air  when  I  think  of  it  !**  He 
instantly  changed  the  subject. 

How  often  after  tliis,  during  the  short  time  I  yet  remained  with  my 
uncle,  did  I  race  down  to  the  stage-door,  for  the  mere  chance  of  look- 
ing at  an  actor  or  actress  as  they  passed  ui  or  out,  or  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  lamplighter  or  a  scene-shifter,  such  happy  mortals,  such  superlative 
beings  did  I  think  they  were ;  and  after  on  one  occasion  of  gallerying 
and  one  of  pitting,  (to  which  latter  I  was  promoted  by  an  aunt,  not  my 
maflter-uncle*s  wife,  she  was  of  the  "  opposite  to  St.  Peter's"  creed,) 
how  much  did  I  covet  the  possibility  of  being  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  walking  in  a  procession,  or  of  standing  among  the  gallant  guards, 
(though,  sooth  to  say,  there  were  queer  looking  things  among  them  oc- 
casionally,) attendant  on  some  of  the  kings  and  queens  and  heroes  I 
But  all  this  was  a  vain  hope,  it  could  never  be  realized  ;  yet  on  those 
very  boards,  no,  for  that  building  was  burnt  down,  in  the  very  place  of 
those  boards,  the  first  time  I  entered  that  theatre,  twenty-three  years 
after  my  ^^  flitting"  from  the  counting-house,  home,  and  England,  was 
to  fulfil  an  engagement,  in  large  Utters,  to  play  Jive  nights  onijf,  a 
series  of  Shakspeare*s  tragic  glories,  ^*-  Br  Ms.  Vkkjuice,  being  his 
first  appearance  in  this  theatre ;"  and  I  swear  to  you,  reader,  if  you 
won*t  take  it  without  an  oath,  I  was  not,  on  this  occasion,  half  so  great 
a  man  in  my  own  opinion,  as  I  thought  a  message  deliverer  twenty - 
three  years  prior  to  this  singular  event. 

There  was  no  lack  of  murmuring  as  to  my  gomg  to  the  play ;  ^^  it 
would  come  to  no  good,"  and  all  the  usual  terrors  of  consequence  were 
spread  out  in  detail.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  see  the  evil  of  it, 
I  never  could  to  this  hour ;  yet  I  think  I  have  had  my  lessons,  and  I 
have  pried  into  the  affair  with  a  close  eye ;  I  have  turned  it  over  sourly 
and  soberly,  philoBophically  and  coolly,  doatingly  and  hatingly.  Per- 
haps if  others  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  theatrical  representations 
to  the  extent  that  I  have  done,  they  will  be  less  averse  to  them ;  nay, 
some  of  them  will  be  surprised  at  tiiemselves  for  holding  such  opinions. 
Few,  however,  are  disposed  to  think  earnestly  on  matters  which  are 
not  directly  in  the  channel  of  their  pursuits  and  occupations. 

Much,  most,  if  not  entirely  all  the  evil  which  the  opponents  find  in 
dramatic  representations  they  carry  to  the  theatre  themselves,  buckled 
under  their  own  belts.  There  b  a  preparation  of  the  senses,  perhaps 
by  rather  an  established  obtuseness,  or  a  temporary  debasement  of  the 
intellect,  which  causes  them  to  see  that  which  is  neither  shown  nor  re- 
motely intended  to  be  shown ;  they  see,  also,  an  encouragement  to  vice, 
in  the  lashing  which  it  receives  from  scorn ;  an  induction  to  falsehood 
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ID  the  ridicult  to  which  it  expotes  itself,  and  the  censure  which  whips 
it ;  they  discover  a  lesson  of  immorality  in  the  unwinding  and  out- 
^MPeading  of  broad  light  to  the  tortuous  course  of  villainous  deception ; 
and  the  branding  of  moral  turpitude  with  uifamy  and  shame,  they  in- 
sist b  a  '*  bad  example/*  These  are  fools,  you  will  say ;  granted. 
But  I  have  heard  more  railers  of  this  description  than  of  any  other ; 
these  are  their  soundest  arguments  against  theatrical  representations. 
My  experience  of  these  railers  has  told  me  they  are  more  perceptively 
than  practically  virtuous.*  They  have  lots  of  precepts  always  at  hand. 
The  demoralization  is  not  in  the  theatrical  representation ;  I  could 
easily  find  parallels  for  illustration  of  my  meaning,  but  I  will  let  it 
stand  as  it  is  just  now ;  but  let  me  say  I  do  not  include  in  this  list  of 
merely  perceptively  virtuous,  those  who  have  never  entered  a  theatre. 
There  are  hundreds  who  would  pass  a  rigid  ordeal,  yet  show  pure  in 
thought  and  act,  who  shrink  at  the  very  word  theatre,  apply  it  how  you 
will ;  used  figuratively  or  otherwise,  as  "  the  theatre  of  life ;"  the 
sound  shocks  them  ;  it  is,  with  them,  an  unpronounceable  word ;  taught 
by  habit  and  education  they  so  regard  it.  Still  I  will  say,  and  I  say 
it  unsneeringly,  not  unkindly,  their  judgment  is  on  a  par  with  the  re- 
ligion of  these  railers,  the  perceptively  virtuous ;  it  is  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, a  matter  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  they  have  never  in- 
quired into  the  truth  of  what  they  have  been  told  ;  they  "  took  it  as  the 
vulgar  do  ;**  and  the  most  thinking  of  the  railers  have  greatly  erred  in 
mistaking  effects  for  causes,  less  than  by  attributing  effect  to  other  cause 
than  the  true  one.  Even  with  the  preparation  of  the  senses  before  al- 
luded to,  a  sobering,  beneficial,  and  delightfully  instructive  result  often- 
times obliterates  the  grosser  feelings,  obhvionizes  this  preparation.  If 
I  can  attest  the  truth  of  this  remark  in  one  instance  only,  I  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  the  instance  is  not  an  isolation ;  but  I  have  known  it  to 
occur  with  others,  I  have  experienced  it  in  myself  frequently,  and  my 
laid -out  plans  have  been  abandoned  :  straight  from  the  theatre  tongue- 
less,  home  to  bed  to  enjoy  there,  over  and  over  again,  what  I  had 
seen  and  heard ;  and  this,  too,  without  falling  in  love  with  the  act- 
resses. 

Well :  shortly  after  this  my  first  play -going,  I  ran  away,  I  have 
led  you  to  expect  a  detail  of  this  freak,  which  I  will  give  by  and  by. 
Now,  have  you  not,  readers  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  class,  (if  you 
have  read  so  far,)  settled  it  in  your  minds  that  I  so  abstracted  myself 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  **  stage-player  ?"  Aye,  that  you  have. 
**"  The  attraction  was  irresistible ;  it  was  a  devouring  infatuation,  and 
you  foresaw  the  event.**  Hold  :  ^^  you  do  conclude  too  fast.**  I  did 
not  run  away  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  stage.     My  imagination 

*  Here,  once  for  all,  I  will  declare  my  creed  of  moralities.  All  vir- 
tue I  sum  up  in  two  words,  benevolence  and  sincerity.  All  crime 
I  comprise  in  cruelty  and  hypocrisy.  There  is  cruelty  in  a  smile, 
sometimes ;  there  is  cruelty  in  a  cold  look  ;  there  is  cruelty  in  with- 
holding a  kind  word. — P.  V. 

r 
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gazed  orer  an  immense  extent  of  physical  prospect,  and  I  bixught  it 
under  my  touch,  long  before  my  eye  rested,  for  a  permanence,  on  the 
creations  of  the  drama.  After  this  ^^  first  play,'*  I  served  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  to  excitements  and  carelessnesses,  to  watchfulness  and 
recklessness,  to  adventure  and  dreaminess,  in  a  variety  of  climates  and 
country,  and  amidst  diversities  of  character  and  associates,  and  changes 
of  condition,  ere  I  entered  on  the  vexatious  and  gladdening,  the  baffling 
and  encouraging,  pilgrimage  of  the  histrionist. 

In  closing  my  first  chapter,  I  announced  to  the  reader  that  I  should 
speak  of  my  abstraction  of  myself  from  home  in  the  second.  Here  is 
tiie  conclusion  of  my  third  chapter,  and  I  have  not  yet  reached  so  far 
on  my  life*s  road  as  that  event.  I  promise  to  dash  at  once  into  it  in 
my  next. 


aiAPTER  IV, 

Monthly  Repository t  August,  1839. 

Grapnel,  And  he  is  fairly  gone  ? 

Schoolmaster.  Fairly  or  foully, 

Gone  he  is.  Sir. 
Chrapnel.  Then  he  will  ne*er  return. 

Schoolmaster 4  Why  think  you  so  ? 

You  speak  as  'twere  your  wish. 
GrapneL  I  care  not  how — 

The  sea  will  swallow  him,  or  he  will  hang — 

But  not  return — 
Schoolmaster^  I  do  not  wish  your  prophecy  may  prove 

Your  gift.  Ou)  Plat, 

I  HAD  complotted  with  a  boy,  almost  my  only  companion^  that  we 
should  abscond  together.  The  precise  hour  wa»  to  depend  on  his  con- 
venience :  in  the  interim,  I  carefully  noted  down,  from  Patterson's  book 
of  roads,  every  turn  we  should  take  on  our  route  to  Liverpool.  I  had 
marked  the  distances  and  gentlemen's  seats,  and  all  other  distinguishing 
points  of  the  journey — so  that  I  was  prepared  with  my  maps  effectually 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  enquiring  a  fixit  of  the  road,  though  I  had 
never  been  three  miles  on  it  previously ;  and  the  whole  was  one  hun- 
dred and  four  miles.  So  firmly  had  I  resolved  on  the  enterprise,  that 
my  impatience  increased  with  every  minute  of  his  delay :  when  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  transferred  the  arbitration  of  the  affair  to  my 
hands.  My  uncle  took  a  journey  to  Ireland ;  and  being  not  altogether 
compunctionless,  I  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence ;  for,  insignificant  as  I  was,  there  were  matten  of  trust  confided 
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to  me :  it  was  stU&ciently  criminal  to  break  the  bonds  at  all ;  we  agreed, 
Uker^re,  to  await  his  return.  Meantime,  another  accident  induced  mo 
to  abandon  the  scheme  entirely.  My  father  showed  me  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  my  imcle,  containing  the  following  words  :~^ 
**  Give  my  love  to  my  nephew,  and  tell  him,  it  will  yield  me  pleasure, 
and  kim  profit,  to  find  all  right  in  his  department  on  my  return.*'  I 
have  that  letter,  a  demy  sheet,  all  filled  with  close  writing  on  three 
sides,  the  fourth  written  on  the  doubles,  and  that  blessed  paragraph 
before  my  eyes  now,  as  clearly,  and  as  freshly  as  in  the  moment  my 
father  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  see  every  creased  fold  of  the  paper,  and 
the  beaatifol  running  text,  as  distinctly  as  I  did  twenty-six  years  ago ; 
and  I  remember  too,  the  laying  my  open  palms  on  my  face  and  eyes  in 
the  delicious  emotion  which  the  paragraph  occasioned ;  and  I  feel  again 
the  genUe  tap  of  my  father's  finger  on  my  hands,  while  so  engaged ; 
and  I  hear  his  voice  again,  as  he  says,  '*  Come,  come,  that's  right,  but 

you  should^nt **  and  he  said  no  more.     What  a  worl^  of  joy  and 

bliss  burst  upon  me  in  that  instant.  As  the  letter  contained  matter  of 
business,  I  was  despatched  to  the  country  seat  of  my  uncle's  partner, 
who,  on  reading  it,  relaxed  his  magisterial  brows,  (he  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace,)  pointed  to  the  word  ^^prqfit,^*  and  gave  me  the  letter,  tiiat 
I  might  read  the  passage  again.  That  **  profit"  was  the  least  of  the 
letter's  beauty :  I  say  so  without  afiectation,  I  felt  so  then,  and  I  have 
ever  felt  so.  The  squire,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  a  truly  benevolent 
man,  thought  profit  the  binding  word,  the  lever  to  move  me.  I  looked, 
as  I  felt,  the  happiest  of  mortals,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  suppose 
I  had  been  *'  drinking  something.*  Pish !  he  could  not  understand  me. 
My  uncle  had  never  talked  of  love  before  to  me.  From  the  hall  I  made 
all  speed  to  my  friend  George,  to  tell  him  I  could  not  go  with  him  ;  he 
was  astonished !  **  No,  I  could  not  leave  my  uncle."  And  how  long 
was  this  feeling  to  remain  with  me  ?  Nous  verrone, — however,  the 
efiect  was  instantly  powerful.  I  was  up  early  and  blithely  in  the 
morning :  continued  a  steady  industry  and  attention  through  the 
day,  had  no  dreams  &s  I  sat  at  the  desk :  I  examined  closely  into 
every  trifle  connected  \%ith  my  duties,  or  which  was  committed  to 
my  charge ;  performed  many  of  my  points  twice  or  thrice  over,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  on  them ;  arranged  and  rearranged  the  divi- 
sions of  packages ;  felt  nothing  that  seemed  like  weariness  or  lassi- 
tude ;  and  anticipated  my  uncle's  return  with  joy.  He  came,  met  his 
wife,  children,  and  others,  with  warmth  o£  affectioa,  deferring  every 
mark  of  kindness  to  me,  except  the  **  How  d'ye  do.  Pel  ?"  Well,  I 
comforted  myself  with  the  surprise  he  would  receive  when  business 
hours  arrived  to  give  him  opportunity  for  exercising  his  glance  of  ex- 
amination. I  suppose  he  did  find  all  right,  because  he  gave  me  a  coid 
fuinea  ;  for  he  said  nothing  to  me  in  giving  it  To  me  a  guinea  was 
an  immense  sum ;  but  it  wns  words  that  I  wanted  with  it ;  from  him 
^xe  kind  words  only  would  more  have  delighted  me,  would  have  been 
of  more  service  to  mo,  than  fifty  such  guineas.  He  said  nothing ;  and 
tlie  bright  and  beautiful  glow  of  new  delight  in  existence,  was  at  once 
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extinguished.  I  was  left  to  crauch  the  harsh,  saU,  aiid  corroding  ashes 
in  a  deeper,  tong^eiess,  soundless,  hushed  up  misery.  I  could  not  en- 
dure it,  indeed  I  could  not.  If  I  had  reasoned  on  the  pointy — ^but  I 
could  not  reason  on  such  points,  I  could  not  reason  after  the  world's 
fashion :  if  I  had,  or  could  so  have  reasoned,  what  better  proof  of  my 
uncle*s  kindness  and  satisfaction  was  necessary  ?  He  gave  me  a  guinea 
silently,  I  was  to  draw  my  inferences  from  it.  Perliaps  I  might  have 
drawn  a  different  inference  if  I  had  not  frequently,  nay,  I  think  always, 
seen  him  accompany  his  gifts  and  presents  to  other  young  people  with 
some  playful  jest,  or  more  endearing  token  of  aflection.  Reader,  you 
will  perhaps  say,  did  not  that  guinea  convey  a  volume  of  good- will  and 
praise,  considering  your  condition  ?  Not  to  me  :  I  tell  you  I  was  de- 
ficient m  common-sense  ;  and  I  did  not  see  how  the  mere  act  of  giving 
money  was  a  proof  of  affection.  I  never  could  see  it  in  that  light.  1  o 
me  tlie  affection  was  ever,  ever  will  be,  in  the  manner ;  and,  believe  me, 
I  am  skilled  enough  to  understand  the  manner.  I  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  treacherous,  whether  it  is  a  jewel  drawn  up  from  the  rich  and  m- 
cxhaustible  stores  of  the  heart,  or  the  paltry  paste  which  fonn  and  fashion 
make  current ;  and  I  ever  did,  and  ever  shall,  prefer  a  reward  of  looks  and 
words  from  a  warm,  abundant,  and  freely -giWng  nature,  to  aiiy  money 
which  may  come  coldly.  This  is  nonsense,  I  know  ;  to  be  sure  it  is  : 
call  me  whimsical,  eccentric,  or  worse,  if  you  please.  I  tell  you  again, 
I  love  the  caress  of  a  child,  or  the  gambols  with  which  a  dog  expresses 
his  joy  at  seeing  me,  better  than  a  thousand  "  how  d'ye  do's,'*  or  '*  we 
are  most  happy  to  see  you's ;"  with  very  few  exceptions.  My  relative 
estimate  of  each  becomes  daily  more  firmly  rooted ;  and  were  it  not  for 
occasional  renovating  flashes  which  I  feel  in  sincere  sympathy,  from 
most  rare-hearted  and  morally  constituted  creatures,  I  shoidd  think  of 
the  **  how  d*ye  do's,"  and  treat  them,  as  lifeless  things.  Call  me  ec- 
centric again,  you  do  not  know  all,  I  shall  come  to  tlie  end  of  my  story, 
perhaps  ;  and  you  will  not  know  all. 

Well :  this  was  the  coup  de  grace  to  my  hesitation  :  it  struck  down 
every  counselling  cling ;  brushed  away  every  shadowy  warning  ;  and 
that  hour  I  reeled  along  to  my  friend  (ireorge.  "  I'll  go  directly — di- 
rectly— ^now  !**  said  I  to  begin  with.  "  What  has  happened  ?"  he  en- 
<iuired  in  astonishment.  "  Nothing  ;  that  is,  every  thing :  come,  are 
you  ready  ?"  After  a  few  more  words  in  debate,  we  agreed  to  start  in 
the  monung  at  three  o'clock ;  and  join  each  other  on  a  bridge  two 
miles  from  the  town.  I  returned  home,  packed  up  a  few  articles  from 
my  scanty  wardrobe,  with  a  book  or  two,  in  a  bundle,  then  lay  down, 
to  wiut  through  tlie  long  interval  till  three  o'clock.  Now  reflection 
came  upon  me,  and  for  a  time  it  was  bitter ;  yet,  I  will  frankly  own, 
that  bitter  was  not  drawn  from  remorse  of  conscience  in  the  dishonest 
act  of  deserting  my  duty,  or  betraying  a  trust.  I  declare  to  you, 
reader,  I  really  believed  my  uncle  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me ;  I 
had  no  other  thought  in  reference  to  him,  than  that  my  absconding 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  him,  for  it  would  release  him  from  all  further 
trouble  on  my  account.     Angry,  he  perhaps,  would  be  that  I  had  de- 
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reived  him;  but  for  the  anger  I  had  no  compunctious  visitings.     I 
thought  also,  that  every  individual  in  his  own  family,  would  be  re- 
joiced when  they  were  told  in  the  morning  that  "  Pel.  had  run  away." 
One  or  two  of  them,  at  least,  I  am  now  sure  I  wronged  by  such  opi- 
nions of  them  ;  I  did  not  know,  I  could  not  think  so,  at  that  time.    But 
I  suffered  acutely  in  reflecting  how  severe  an  affliction  this  course  of 
conduct  would  bring  to  my  father :    how  utterly  his  hopes  would  be 
crushed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  knew  he  was  not  a  man  of  such 
wisdom  as  to  mew  a  boy  up  in  prison  and  shew  him  freedom,  and  ex- 
panse, and  verdure,  and  hills  and  waters,  through  the  grated  window, 
in  order  to  extinguish  his  love  for  them  ;  he  knew  that  a  log  and  chain 
to  a  colt's  heels,  though  they  may  check  his  ability  to  frisk  awhile,  are  little 
likely  to  subdue  his  inclination  for  a  caper  when  the  log  is  taken  off : 
he  knew  me  better  than  they  did ;  and  I  thought  he  thought  I  should 
never  do  any  good  there,  and  he  was  right.     Oh !  ,the  wisdom  and 
prudential  caution  of  grey  beards,  (or  wigs,)  which  smother  up  the 
fire  of  youth,  while  they  constantly  pour  oil  upon  it,  and  think  they  are 
quenching  it.     Will  not  a  recollection  of  their  own  youth  teach  them  ? 
Have  they  not  seen,  daily,  that  the  dammed  up  waters  overflow  their 
bounds  and  run  to  waste  of  themselves  and  destruction  to  others  ?     Do 
they  not,  each  day  of  their  g^dance,  see  the  collected  and  accumulated 
de^res  outbursting  from  the  barriers  and  chains  in  which  they  have 
foolishly  compressed  them ;    breaking  out  because  the  victims  were 
chained,  and  felt  the  galling  ?     But  the  old  channel  is  fairly  digged  imd 
deeply,  the  way  well  beaten ;  it  is  the  road  on  which  our  fathers,  gprand- 
fathers,  and  great  grandfathers  have  travelled  before  us.     It  is  of  vene- 
rable age,  a  sacred  institution  of  our  ancestors.     And  so  many  able 
books  of  direction  have  been  written  by  so  many  able  men !  should 
we  presume  to  question  their  worth,  their  inestimable  value,  should 
we  dare  to  innovate,  to  deviate,  to  change  ?     AVhat  arrogance !     Do 
these  arguers  forget,  yes  they  do,  that  able  men  may  have  had  no 
other  aim  than  beating  that  particular  road  into  smoothness  ?     Wedded 
to  prejudice,  they  were  selfish  guides  oftentimes ;  bigoted  in  a  creed, 
they  were  interested  finger-posts.     As  you  see  in  going  into  a  to\vii, 
**  the  shortest  way  by  the  Stag ;"  that  is  the  landlord  of  the  Stag's 
creed.     *'  The  nearest  way  to  the  Strand  through  the  Lowther  Ar- 
cade."    How  kind,  how  considerate  is  that  notice,  the  good-natured 
pedestrian  thinks !  so  I  thought  one  day  when  I  was  very  much  fa- 
tigued.      Pooh !  pooh !  the  shopkeepers  in  the  Arcade  put  up  that 
board.     The  highest  endeavour  of  these  intellectual  guide-posts  has 
been  dii'ected  to  prevent  your  looking  for  any  other,  or  to  show  you 
their M   was  the  best,  safest^   and  most  beautiful.      And   you   never 
dreamed  of  making  an  experimental  survey  yourself,  or  you  might  have 
been  convinced  out  of  your  credulity.     Is  not  this  true  ?     Is  there  one 
in  a  thousand  who  breaks  out  into  the  infidelity  of  thinking  that  what 
he  was  taught  is  not  all  truth  ?     Dare  one  in  a  thousand  become  scep- 
tical on  those  matters  which  he  believed  in  his  childhood  and  boyhood  ? 
Xo,  no,  ho  drca'U  the  obl«xiuy  of  such  heresy,  as  he  fears  it  on  more 
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sacred  matters.  That  dread,  aiid  tliut  dread  only,  biiidit  liim  in  both  : 
and  what  a  concentration  of  influences,  what  masses  of  established 
power  combine  against  every  eflbrt  to  induce  people  to  think  out  of  the 
covenanted  track  I  And  daring  indeed  is  that  man,  who,  bursting  the 
shackles  of  convention,  eftects  his  freedom  at  the  expense  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  sanity.  The  question  considered  by  the  mass,  t.  «^  every  body, 
except  such  darers,  never  is,  "  What  is  right  ?"  but  "  What  is  the 
custom  ?" — and  that  decides  the  "  order  of  the  course." 

With  few  exceptions,  and  these  are  yet  rarer  among  the  great  ones, 
the  principle  taught,  the  motive  of  action,  and  the  stimulant  to  exer- 
tion through  life,  which  are  most  carefully  implanted  in  our  seminaries 
of  education,  are  in  direct  contravention  to  the  most  valuable  ii\}  unction 
in  the  Christian  doctrine ;  which  though  told  to  the  pupil  over  and  over 
again  leaves  no  mark  except  an  almost  invisible  scratch  that  suggests 
an  occasional  joke.  Oh,  but  the  teaching  is  very  impressive.  This 
teaching  is  everlasting  contention  for  superiority.  Here  is  the  foun- 
dation stone,  here  are  the  steps  and  pinnacle-top  of  their  s^^tem.  Sel- 
fishness in  germ,  fruit,  and  essence.  Acquisition  of  knowledge,  or, 
more  closely  to  speak,  learning,  (for  learning,  however  its  possessors 
may  be  self-elevated  in  supremacy,  is  not  always  knowledge,)  is  made, 
not  for  the  love  of  knowledge,  not  as  a  source  of  happiness  to  our- 
selves, nor  as  a  treasure-house  from  which  we  can  dispense  happiness 
to  others,  (papa  and  mamma's  gratified  vanity  excepted,)  but  for  the 
wperiority  it  yields — the  word  superiority  having  altogether  a  g^enuine 
Tory  sense,  viz.,  rule,  authority,  domination,  power  over  those  who 
chance  to  be  less  endowed.*  Such  is  the  system's  object,  never  con- 
fessed, embellished  by  occasional  triumphs,  a  feather  in  the  cap,  a  paltry 
fanfaronnade.  The  principle  is  fted  most  plenteously  :  all  its  efforts, 
its  plans,  attractions,  displays,  are  for  the  constant  nutriment  of  that 
evil  to  which  they  say  man  is  naturally  prone,  originally  and  inescapa- 
bly bom.  At  all  events  if  they  do  not  find  it  there,  they  take  won- 
drous pains  to  place  it  and  plant  it,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  its 
not  groining  up.  Yes,  their  doctrine  inculcates  the  theory  and  practice 
of  selfishness,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  every  day 
they  drawl  out  some  verbiage  about  **  loving  your  neighlx>ur  as  your- 
self." **  If  thy  brother  oflend  thee  seventy  times  seven,  forgive  him," 
&c.,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  must  be,  (for  I  can  conceive 
no  other  result — true,  I  do  not  look  through  their  spectacles,)  a  laugh 
at  these  precepts  of  love  and  forgiveness.     No,  no,  the  pupils  never 


*  They  have  neither  the  courage  to  proclaim  it,  nor  the  honesty  to 
whisper  it  in  their  confession?*,  but  this  is  the  secret  source  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  privileged  wealthy,  the  **  higher  orders,"  to  the  education 
of  the  "  lower  classes."  They  fet^l  that  **  knowledge  is  power,"  and 
fear  the  domination  will  slip  through  their  fingers  if  information  Ix?  ex- 
tended. Tlieir  vitujx*ration  of  the  instruction,  which  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing among  all  ranks,  is  dictated  by  a  dread  that  the  barriers  of  ex- 
clusivcncss  will  be  broken  down. — P.  V. 
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laugh,  unless  it  be  in  their  sleeve ;  they  quote  the  [>assage8,  and  retalk 
than  over  again,  to  show  that  they  are  not  infidels,  and  continue  in 
tiieir  practice  of  selfishness,  of  loving  themselves  most  devotedly  too, 
wallowing  in  their  own  pool  from  which  all  their  business  and  folly 
OTerbubbles,  till  it  accumulates  a  stream  on  which  they  sail  with  unde- 
viating  steadiness.  Perhaps  the  teachers  adopt  their  process — this  over- 
laying of  white  with  thick  and  substantial  brick  colour — ^in  order  to 
prove  their  doctrine  of  innate  vice,  fearing  that  nature  and  a  different 
system  might  exhibit  their  doctrine*s  fallacy.  Oh,  the  blessed  system 
of  education !  War  with  man  is  the  business  of  instruction,  and  I  will 
engage  to  buy  up  all  the  boasted  friendship  which  grows  out  of  school 
oompanionflhip,  at  twopence  per  head.  Note  ye,  on  conditicm  that  it 
passes  the  examination  of  a  keen-eyed  inspector.  It  is  but  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  a  mutual  consent  to  be  civil. 

What  vagrancy  of  thought  is  this,  reader !  Let  me  return  to  my 
sleepless  lying  down,  to  wait  till  the  clock  struck  three.  I  then  rose, 
crept  softly  down  stairs  :  as  people  not  wishing  to  be  heard  going  down 
stidrs  usually  do,  I  suppose.  I  never  heard  the  stairs  creek  so  much 
before,  and  the  carpet- wires  rattled  louder  than  was  their  wont.  I  knew 
the  spot  on  which  the  box  of  keys  was  deposited,  picked  out  the  great 
one  from  the  jingling  many,  pajBsed  through  the  rooms  and  doors  out 
into  the  air,  opened  the  lai^  portal,  and  was  in  the  street.  Here  I 
encountered  the  watchman  of  the  premises,  Dick  Harris,  who,  night- 
capped  and  hatted,  and  unsuspicious,  looking  at  me,  said,  **  You  are  up 
this  morning  very  early.  Pel."  *^  Yes,  Richard,  I  am  going  to  take  a 
long  walk,"  I  replied,  with  that  perfect  coolness  to  which  I  am  an  entire 
stranger,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peril :  at  such  times  I  am  steady  nerved 
enough  to  walk  across  the  mouth  of  a  coal-pit  on  a  bridge  of  razor 
edges.  Even  the  sight  of  my  bundle,  which  I  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal, caused  no  enquiry.  I  shook  him  by  the  hand  with  a  **  good  bye, 
Bichard."  He  tiuned  off:  I  drew  the  key  from  the  lock  within,  and 
relocked  the  door  on  the  outside.  The  court  through  which  I  had 
passed  was  flag-paved,  and  a  channel  or  gutter  cut  therein  run  imder 
the  door-sill :  up  the  orifice  I  threw  the  key  ;  it  fell  clank,  clank,  upon 
the  stones,  and  startled  me  !  That  clank,  clanks  fell  upon  my  heart, 
and  for  years  and  years  afterwards  that  sound  continued  to  recur  in 
moments  of  great  excitement,  not  always  of  danger,  and  shook  me  out 
of  my  thoughts.  >Vlio  will  account  for  this  ?  I  think  I  can  in  some 
measure,  not  wholly ;  but  as  I  might  perplex  instead  of  enlighten  yon, 
readers,  and  perhaps  entangle  myself  in  a  web  which  I  could  not  un- 
ravel without  a  lengthened  process,  I  will  avoid  the  accountability,  and 
leave  the  statement  of  this  spectral  clank  visitation  to  be  laughed  at,  as 
a  morbid  fancy,  a  disease,  a  nervous  superstition.  Still  I  state  it  as  a 
hd.  That  sound  has  struck  upon  me  in  the  din  of  battle.  I  have 
heard  that  clank,  clanA^  singly,  and  distinctly,  above  the  roar  of  the 
cannon ;  the  sound  struck  twice  and  no  more  on  such  occasions.  In 
the  midst  of  festivity  it  has  pierced  through  the  music  of  the  dance ; 
in  the  uproariousness  of  lamp-gilded  mirth,  that  sound  has  suddenly 
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haunted  me.  What  has  now  become  of  the  spectre  f  I  never  hoar  it. 
On  the  three  last  instances  of  its  visitation,  I  was  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances :  first  of  the  tlu*ee  in  Dalmatia,  near,  indeed  among  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast,  between  Spahitro  and  Trau.  1 
cannot  find  the  place  in  any  l>ook,  nor  is  it  noted  in  any  map  within 
my  knowledge,  unless  it  be  marked  Trau  Vecchio ;  if  so,  the  map  is  in 
error  by  some  two  or  three  leagues.  On  the  spot,  and  in  the  adjacent 
islands,  it  is  called  Arcangelo.  I  looked  into  the  *^  Osservazioni,**  but 
was  not  satisfied.  Of  this  adventure  I  may  speak  hereafter.  The  next 
was — ^where  think  you,  reader  ? — under  the  tremendous  down-pouring 
mountain  of  waters,  in  that  horribly  sublime  cavern  behind  it,  at  the  foot 
of  Niagara,  as  I  stepped  among  the  eels  that  wriggled  and  writhed  on 
the  crushed  fragments  of  rock,  with  which  its  surface  is  strewn  :  and 
lastly,  (this  was  in  June,  1825,)  at  Les  Escaliers  Naturelles,  where  the 
river  Montmorenci  thunders  alone  in  intense  solitude  over  beds  and 
ridges  of  rocks,  three  miles  backward  from  the  precipice  over  the  ledge 
of  which  he  dashes  himself  in  glistening  and  foamy  grandeur  into  St. 
Lawrence's  bosom.  I  will  take  you  to  this  place  by  and  by,  reader, 
for  I  believe  you  have  never  yet  seen  it,  unless  your  own  feet  have  car- 
ried you  there.  You  sliall  have  a  wmter  view  of  it  as  well,  such  as  I 
had ;  and  you  will  not  easily  forget  it.  Gugy ! — I  wonder  if  he  hears 
me  across  the  Atlantic — do  you  remember  how  we  wabbleil  and  shook 
over  the  Caiiots  in  your  Cariole,  while  your  tandem  steeds  jingled  their 
belb,  and  snorted  impatiently  at  this  interruption  of  their  would-be 
spirited  pace  ? — how  the  balized  way  smoothed  as  we  approached 
Beauport  ? — how  you  put  on  your  spectacles  as  we  neared  a  certain 
large  domicile ;  the  home,  then,  of  one  whose  home  is  nearer  to  you 
now  ?  but  there  is  no  one  at  the  windows,  though,  at  your  request,  I 
look  with  two  earnest  eyes.  And  "  my  nerves  are  steady"  as  we 
plough  through  the  spotless,  crisp-coated  snow  on  that  declivity,  m  order 
to  reach  the  river  and  skim  along  the  ice.  They  are  steady,  although 
your  leader  Alexander,  a  noble  horse  is  he,  exhibits  sjinptoms  of  dis- 
taste for  the  jaunt,  as  he  is  every  moment  striking  tangents  and  pivotting 
on  his  heels,  with  his  haunches  buried  in  the  snow,  and  rearing  laterally 
from  the  course.  Not  very  steady,  as  I  stand  again  in  the  freezing 
mist,  with  that  magnificent,  eye-dazzling,  sense-confusing  spectacle, 
heaving  down  its  mighty  wrath,  in  one  broad  and  endless  sheet  of  liquid 
light,  full  before  me,  into  my  very  eyes.  And  you  are  now,  as  then, 
looking  at  mc,  not  at  Montmorenci,  to  trace,  if  you  can,  the  effect  which 
this  glorious  scene  has  on  your  enthusiastic  companion.  Right,  Gugy  ; 
it  has  filled  me  with  wondering,  bosom-swelling  silence !  lley  !  good 
reader,  whither  have  I  wandered  ?  You  must  pardon  me,  pray  do,  I 
could  not  help  it :  when  my  thoughts  take  that  direction,  I  am  spell- 
bound, amazed,  drunk  with  delight,  as  I  look  again  on  the  reWvified, 
reformed,  recreated  objects  which  memory  and  imagination  combine  to 
spread  before  me.  Oh,  reader,  what  a  treasure  is  this  double  existence ! 
How  much  misery  has  it  enabled  me  to  bury !  AVhat  happiness  it 
yields ! — Now,  back  to  the  clanking  of  the  key,  which  struck  through 
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my  ears  every  step  as  I  trudgo<l  along  the  first  two  miles  of  a  pilgrimage, 
which  though  it  has  contumed  through  a  hundred  thousand  leagues,  will 
probably  end  only  with  life,  or  limbs*  incapacity  :  the  first  two  miles  of 
a  nigged,  jagged,  and  thorny  course,  a  hurricane  rift,  now  in  the  gorge 
of  a  mountain,  now  at  the  mountain's  summit,  now  in  the  fissure  of  a 
precipice,  or  upon  its  narrow  and  slippery  ledge,  where  the  turn  of  a  toe 
would  have  dashed  me  headlong  into  a  fathomless  abyss :  now  on   a 
trackless  desert,  or  at  a  point  in  the  wilderness,  from  which  radiated 
twenty  roads,  and  no  direction -post  was  to  be  seen,  no  star,  no  compass 
to  guide.     I  plunged  into  one  at  random  ;  it  led  me  to  glorious  beauty, 
and  a  clear,  cloudless  prospect  of  happiness.     I  walked  awhile  among 
its  flowers ;  but  venoms  intruded  there,  and  drove  me  again  to  the  wil- 
derness.    Did  I  call  them  venoms  ?     Perhaps  I  did :  I  think  I  did 
not ;  and  on  I  restless  roamed,  hoping  every  where,  and  at  all  times, 
save  in  minutes  of  deadening  gloom  ;  but  I  fought  with  the  darkness, 
and  from  that  very  darkness  struck  a  light  which  beaconed  me  on ;  it 
showed  me  that  beauty  w-as  earth's  and  nature's  attribute.     Though 
hope  deceives,  she  cannot  quell  me  by  disappointment;  though  she 
saddens  the  heart's  pulsations  by  what*proves  to  be  an  ignis  fatuus  here, 
she  cannot  vanquish  my  spirit ;  she  cannot  extingvdsh  the  fire  which  she 
herself  kindles.     I  feel  this  is  so ;  I  know  she  cannot ;  and  I  shall  find 
what  I  seek,  that  she  is  true  at  last,  though  I  may  die  ^^-ithout  knowing 
it.     As  untamed  and  untamcable  is  my  spirit  at  this  hour,  as  it  was  on 
the  morning  I  walked  that  two  miles  ;  as  unchecked  and  unsatiated  is 
my  desire  for  roaming  further,  further  still,  as  it  was  on  that  first  essay 
of  my  hundred  thousand  leagues.    And  here  I  sit  at  my  garret  window, 
while  the  cross  on  the  dome  or  lantern  of  St.  Paul's  is  peeping  over  the 
intermediate  chimney-pots  to  see  what  I  am  doing.     Some  of  the  work, 
if  it  were  fairly  done,  which  you  bargained  to  do,  in  order  to  be  placed 
up  there.     If  that  cross  posses^^cd  a  "  mind's  eye"  which  can  look  into 
mind,  it  would  see  that  I  have  halted  on  a  high  wooden  bridge  across  a 
canal,  an  aqueduct  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  a  rushy  and  reedy 
stream  running  under  its  arches,  near  a  village,  which  it  would  puzzle 
the  reader  to  find  by  inquiring  in  its  neighbourhood,  were  I  to  write  it 
down  properly.     Let  him  take  the  following  beautiful  effusion  of  a 
visitor  to  its  annual  "  wake,"  for  direction — 

Nobody  knows,  nor  I  won't  tell. 

What  I  had  at  Yenton : 
A  frizzled  pig,  and  a  scalded  cat, 

And  a  pudden  in  a  lantern. 

I^t  the  reader  inquire  the  way  to  Yenton,  and  he  will  succeed :  but 
who  could  tell  him  how  to  find  Erdiwgton  ?  Well :  I  arrived  at  this 
bridge,  ascended  the  stairs,  and  leaned  against  its  rails,  to  wait  for 
George.  The  glory  of  a  July  morning  was  beautifying  over  hill, 
and  field,  and  stream.  I  was  not  melancholy,  not  sad,  there  was  riot 
in  my  heart,  the  sanguineness  of  high  pleasure  confused  with  dread  : 
and  I  bent  my  head  upon  the  rail  and  wept.    Absorbed,  I  neither  saw  nor 
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heard  the  approach  of  my  friend,  till  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  :  both 
were  silent ;  we  descended  the  stairs  of  the  bridge,  made  one  bundle  of  our 
two,  passed  a  stick  under  the  knob^,  and  each  lent  a  hand,  then  moved  on, 
with  the  bundle  dangling  between  us,  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  and  through  the 
whole  day's  journey  of  forty-four  miles,  the  silence  was  broken  by  what 
can  scarcely  be  called  mirth,  it  was  an  intoxication  of  hilarity,  which 
lasted  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  sank  again  into  stillness.  Nor  was 
the  stillness  despondency,  on  my  side,  at  least.  We  felt  we  were  on  a 
wide,  wide  world  ;  and  to  me,  the  world  had  never  looked  so  beautiful ! 
I  do  not  mean  the  world's  world  :  a  hundred  times  on  the  jaunt,  the 
richness  of  verdant  and  flowery  existence  invited  me  to  pause  and  gaze, 
and  bade  me  forget  weariness.  The  month  was  July,  the  liigh  noon 
of  nature's  splendour,  when  all  was  redolent  of  the  passionate  summer's 
voluptuousness,  and  gracefully  beautiful  indolence  fresh  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  loveliness.  My  friend  George  was  my  senior,  yet  I  saw, 
on  the  second  day,  I  was  the  stronger  ;  not  in  limb,  muscle,  or  sinew  : 
he  evinced  a  kind  of  looking  back,  and  a  reluctance  to  let  me  discover 
that  he  did  so,  and  I  exerted  my  diligence  in  keeping  his  thoughts  for- 
ward. Would  that  I  had  permitted  them  to  take  their  course !  / 
should  still  have  gone  on,  and  fallen  into  my  destiny's  track  ;  and  he, 
poor  fellow !  We  made  thirty-seven  miles  the  next  day,  and  ar- 
rived in  Liverpool  at  three  o'clock  on  the  tlurd  of  our  flight.  I  was 
foot-sore  and  limb-wearied,  nothing  more,  and  after  depositing  our 
bundle  with  him  at  a  small  lodging-house,  (which  was  then  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Liverpool,  on  the  ^Lmchester-road — that  house  is  now  swal- 
lowed up,  and  streets  stretch  out  a  mile  beyond  its  site,)  I  limped  im- 
patiently down  towards  the  ships*  masts  which  I  saw. 

For  the  thought  of  a  ship  was  my  childhood's  delight. 
And  the  sight  of  a  ship  was  my  boyhood's  wonder  : 

She  had  been  in  the  climates  whose  day  was  my  night ; 
She'd  united  the  lands  which  the  oceans  sunder. 

She  had  kissed  the  green  waves  where  the  red  corals  glisten, 
And  had  gazed  on  the  shores  where  the  sea  shells  sing ; 

And  I  long'd  to  go  'W'ith  her,  to  see  and  to  listen  : 
Oh,  I  long'd  to  be  borne  on  her  snowy  wing. 

She  had  baffled  the  billow,  and  rode  on  its  crest ; 

She  had  danced  where  the  tropical  sun  shot  fire  : 
And  the  "  crash**  of  the  ice-berg  had  risen  from  her  breast — 

But  a  ship  had  ne'er  gladden'd  my  eyes'  desire. 

Shell  he  new  to  me  ever  though  thousands  Fve  seen ; 

And  the  foam-sparkling  path  still  is  joyous  to  me  : 
And  though  sea-sick  and  sore  I  have  many  times  been, 

I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  sick  of  the  sea. 

There's  poetry  for  you,  reader !     Is'nt  it  sublime  ?     Laugh  if  you 
will ;  I  put  it  down  before  you  that  you  might  laugh  at  it.   I  remained 
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roaming  about  the  docks,  and  looking  at  the  countless  number  of  ocean 
wanderers  packed  together  there,  and  dotting  the  river's  face,  till  dusk, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  my  way  ordered  me  off  to  our  six-penny  lodging, 
to  bed ;  and  there  1  lay  in  furious  discomfiture  all  night — too  many  bed* 
feliowB — and  that  clank,  clank,  of  the  key  was  again  ringing  in  my 
ears.  I  turned  over  the  means  of  evading  the  pursuit  wliich  1  so  much 
feared :  I  was  in  torture,  as  I  anticipated  the  consequences  of  being 
overtaken  and  sent  home  again  ;  a  pmushment  awaited  me,  how  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  bodily  stripes  !  Authority's  reproaches,  and 
suspicion*s  watchings  ;  no  light  breaking  in  upon  cold  looks,  but  an  ex- 
pression of  caution  and  mistrust,  or  the  pleasure  of  showing  me  that  I 
was  detected  and  defeated,  the  triumph  of  aversion.  I  know  I  wronged 
them  :  I  know  it  now ;  but  I  had  no  conception  of  aught  else  then,  I 
could  understand  only  their  dislike  of  me,  for  their  affection  never 
smiled  upon  me ;  and  the  one  who  could  sympathize  with  me,  did  not 
know  my  misery,  or  its  cause ;  he  could  not  believe  it  was  so  sharp  and 
so  deeply  seated.  That  any  good  to  me  would  be  meant  by  their  pur- 
suit, was  utterly  out  of  my  thoughts,  I  should  have  expected  mDk  from 
paving  stones  as  soon.  Why,  why,  did  they  suffer  me  to  think  thus  of 
them  !  How  many  hours  of  silent  bitterness  have  I  endured  in  reflect- 
ing on  this  mutual  misunderstanding ;  how  much  have  I  regretted  that 
I  could  not  perceive  it  was  only  an  error  in  their  policy,  the  general 
mistake,  the  very  common  course  of  those  who  have  the  guidance  of 
youth  :  but  it  blighted.  I  can  now  see  that  it  was  meant  to  check  me 
in  that  familiarity  and  communicative  openness,  which  were  implanted 
in  my  nature.  I  felt  that  I  was  made  to  receive  kindness,  and  to  re- 
ciprocate affection  in  its  fullest  burst  and  most  genial  glow.  Such  was 
my  nature  ;  my  frame,  my  mind,  my  heart,  my  spirit  were  such ;  this 
I  will  dash  forth  in  defiance  of  the  charge  of  egotism,  and  the  ridicule 
with  which  this  claim  to  original  beauty  may  be  met.  Such  I  was ; 
inexhaustible  were  the  stores,  unfading  their  light,  untiring  in  their  ac- 
tion, and  would  have  continued  such  had  they  not  been  repulsed,  for- 
bidden, dashed  back ;  but  they  did  not  die. 

Early  next  morning,  we  both  sallied  down  to  the  Docks,  to  inhale 
the  tar  and  pitch  impregnated  air,  and  to  gaze  on  the  sea  coursers, 
stabled  and  stalled.  Curious,  inquisitive,  and  admiring,  my  eye  ran 
over  the  crowd  in  St.  George's  dock,  where  large  and  gallant  flags, 
striped  and  starred,  wave<l  and  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  all  flamiting  with 
the  intelligence  that  this  was  to  them  a  gala-day :  it  was  the  4th  of 
July,  and  the  American  sailors  were  full  of  early  hilarity  in  their  pre- 
pared resolutions  to  honour  the  anniversary  of  their  independence  in  due 
form, — that  is,  after  a  sailor's  fashion  of  making  merry.  I  eyed  with 
delight  the  many  boards  suspended  in  the  rig^ng,  announcing  the 
agreeable  information,  that  this  noble  sky-pointing  ship  was  bound  for 
Baltimore — that  to  Philadelphia — a  third  and  fourth  to  New  York — 
others  to  Charleston ; — further  on  were  ships  for  Jamaica,  St.  Do- 
mingo; in  other  directions,  for  Messina,  Gibraltar,  Cajx?  of  GotKlHopc, 
Stockholm,  CJottonburg, — and  each  found  favour  in  my  eyes  ;  each  had 
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a  magnetic  influeuce  on  my  mind.  But  how  to  choose  ;  it  was  a  kind 
of  ccena-dubia ;  or,  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  jcntaculum.  Out 
of  so  many  I  knew  not  which  to  fix  upon  ;  she  that  promised  to  go  fur- 
thest, thougli,  had  most  attraction.  Compassionating  fortune  released 
mc  from  the  difficulty.  I  had  observed,  without  discovering  that  it 
meant  anything,  for  the  last  half  hour,  or  longer,  two  well-dressed  sail- 
ors, that  is  to  say,  two  clean  white-trowsered,  neat  blue  abundant-but- 
ton jacketed,  glazed-hatted,  long  pigtaile<l,  mahogany-wainscot-faced, 
quid-cheeke<l  men,  were  our  constant  attendants ;  walking  where  we 
walked,  and  stopping  iis  we  stopped  ;  admiring  tliis  fine  ship,  and  that 
fine  ship,  as  we  admired  them.  But  their  admiration  was  conditional, 
a  comparative  and  exceptive  adnuration,  and  mingled  in  it  something 
which  was  like  intended  information  to  us,  though  not  inmaediately  atl- 
dressed  to  us,  it  was  talking  at  us,  with  some  allusions  to  ships  much 
larger,  finer,  and  more  beautiful  than  any  there.  Really  I  thought 
them  very  obliging.  Go  where  we  would  the  pigtails  swung  in  atten- 
dance on  us.  At  length  one  said,  "  Are  you  looking  for  a  ship,  boys  ?" 
Well,  thought  I,  this  is  a  very  civil,  kind-hearted  fellow,  spite  of  his 
mahogany  face.  This  put  an  end  to  all  our  trouble.  "  I  thank  you, 
yes  :  I  should  like  to  go  on  board  of  a  ship."  "  Well,  como  along  with 
us,"  sjud  first  pigtaiFs  duplicate,  "  our  ship  is  a  gallows  deal  finer  than 
any  you've  seen  yet,  with  a  jolly  good  Captain  too  :  he  splices  the  main 
brace  every  week,  and  every  time  of  close-reef  topsails."  "  -^^y»"  said 
pigtail  the  first,  "  and  he'll  order  the  pussers  steward  to  blow  your 
kite  out  with  lobscous  and  choke  your  luff  with  figgj-dowdy." — What 
splicing  the  main  brace,  and  choking  my  luff,  and  lobscous,  and  figgy- 
dowdy  meant,  I  could  not  guess  for  the  life  of  me ;  but  as  they  were 
illustrations  of  the  "  jolly  captain's"  good  qualities,  there  was  a  .spell 
in  the  unintelligible  jargon;  (many  with  wiser  heads  than  mine  have 
been  humbugged  by  such  process ;)  and  vfMh.  our  guides,  who,  seeing 
we  were  strangers,  kindly  kept  close  to  our  elbows,  we  stepped  lightly 
along,  and  entered  a  narrow  street  parallel  with  St.  George's  dock ; 
several  persons,  as  we  passeil,  stood  to  look  at  us ;  and  I  noticed  a  shak- 
ing of  heads,  as  if  they  meant,  "  Ah !  something  is  wrong ;"  there 
seemed  to  be  a  compassion  in  it.  "  Look  there,"  said  one  of  the  sailors. 
I  did  look  "  there**  as  he  pointe(\  and  saw  an  immense  white  flag, 
with  a  large  red  cross  on  tlie  field,  and  a  jumble  of  smaller  crosses  in 
its  corner,  sweeping  and  swinging  magfnificently  from  a  second-floor 
window,  down  almost  to  the  pavement.  Into  the  door  of  the  house  we 
passed  ;  a.scendcd  a  flight  of  stairs, — our  body  guard  regularly  placed, 
one  leading,  the  other  bringing  up  the  rear.  "We  paused  at  the  end 
of  the  first  flight,  and  the  lender  tapped  with  his  knuckles  twice,  on 
what  sounded  door-like,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  opened 
the  door  just  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  him  aUppinply^  and  it  was 
instantly  closed  again.  There  was  something  in  this  which  struck 
rather  chillingly  on  my  spirit.^,  as  we  stood  there  in  the  dark  pas- 
sage. My  friend  George  could  not  suppress  his  alarm,  and  he 
grasjxr-d  my  wrist  hai'd,  >>ith   a   groan,    ''  Oh,"    trying   to   draw  me 
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back,  bat  I  was  afraid  of  being  frightened : — I  felt  on  instinctive  cer- 
tainty that  we  could  not  escape  that  way  if  we  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
and  I  was  right,  for  at  that  moment  I  heard  the  stepping  and  scrap- 
ing of  feet  on  the  stairs — there  was  nothing  for  us  but  to  go  on.  The 
door  was  now  drawn  open,  and  our  pigtailed  leader  looked  over  our 
heads  to  his  comrade,  then  beckoned  to  us  to  ^^  heave  a-head  ;**  we  did 
so ;  there  were  three  other  of  the  same  breed  of  animals  as  our  guides, 
standing  in  the  room,  near  a  door  which  opened,  as  I  supposed,  to 
an  inner  apartment.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  table,  whereon 
lay  several  printed  and  red  ink-ruled  papers  with  blank  spaces,  pens 
and  ink,  a  book  which  looked  like  a  register,  and  a  small  mahogany 
box.  At  the  table  were  placed  a  leather-covered  arm-chair,  and  one  of 
lighter  character  and  dimensions.  The  guarded  door  opened,  and  my 
eye  glanced  on  ranges  of  pistols  and  cutlasses  suspended,  and  cutting 
Euclidisms  and  trigonometries  on  the  walls  :  this  looked  awful  I  A 
very  handsome  man,  with  an  epaulette  on  each  shoulder — an  armless 
sleeve  hanging  from  one — walked  forward  and  seated  himself  on  the 
leather  chair.  lie  smiled  as  he  surveyed  us  both  with  a  look  which 
indicated  anything  but  imkindncss ;  and  the  bland  manner  in  which  he 
addressed  us,  captivated  me.  He  civilly  asked  if  we  wished  to  go  to 
sea.  I  answered  ^^  yes,  sir  ;**  George  was  silent ;  I  was  spokesman  for 
both.  Then  followed  the  usual  flimimery  about  the  honour  of  serving 
his  majesty,  fighting  his  enemies,  promotion,  brave  fellows,  glorious 
wooden  walls,  &c.  "  AVhat  is  your  age  ?"  "  Seventeen,  Sir." 
"  Seventeen !"  "  I  shall  be,  Sir,  if  I  live  a  little  longer."  "  Ay,  I 
dare  say.**  I  spoke  openly  to  all  his  enquiries  except  on  the  article  of 
name ;  that  I  concealed,  and  gave  him  my  mother's.  ^^  Will  you  let 
me  see  it  correctly  written  ?**  and  one  of  the  pigtails  advancing  to  the 
table  drew  paper  and  held  a  pen  before  me.  I  took  it  and  dashed  off 
the  name  in  full,  sponsoriid  and  matronymic,  at  a  stroke.  '^  You  write 
a  beautiful  hand,  young  gentleman.**  Young  gentleman  I  Young 
gentleman  !  only  think  of  that !  Young  gentleman,  to  me  !  "  Oh , 
what  a  good  man  this  is  I**  I  thought^  as  I  blushed  at  the  tips  of  my 
fingers  and  under  my  toe  nails,  wliile  every  hair  of  my  eye-brows  stood 
on  end  and  oozed.  "  Well,  if  you  conduct  yourself  properly  with  dili- 
gence and  sobriety,  I  do  not  question  that  you  will  make  your  way.*' 
"  ril  try.  Sir.*'  At  this  stage  of  the  business  another  personage  en- 
tered and  took  the  vacant  chair,  rivetting  his  two  great  green  glassy 
eyes  on  us ;  his  whole  face  besides  was  a  blank,  but  how  those  eyes 
seemed  to  grin  !  a  tiger  at  his  studies  ;  and  his  light  sandy  hair  stood 
bushily  out  like  a  wig  of  hemp,  every  thread  of  which  had  a  quarrel 
with  its  neighbour.  Between  the  captain  and  this  queer-looking  ani- 
mal, a  half-muttered,  half-hissed  conversation  ensued ;  the  tiger  was 
proposing  something  to  which  he  of  the  epaulettes  objected,  and  I  ga- 
thered the  words  "  Tender!'  **the  hold"  •'pair  of  scamps,**  "riff-- 
raffr  to  which  the  gentleman  shook  his  head,  and  said  "  No,  no."  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  all  this  soon ;  and,  Captain  Mends,  after  twenty- 
fi\ e  years,  accc[)t  my  thanks  for  your  "  No,  no.'*     A  shilling  was  put 
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into  my  hand,  which  I  gave  to  one  of  the  pig-tails.  My  friend  George 
received  one  also,  and  stood  staring  at  it  as  it  lay  in  his  open  palm.  We 
had  sold  our  bodies  to  the  king,  and  to  all  others,  his  naval  otficers,  to 
that  tiger-gentleman  inclasive.  '*  The  French  ship  (so  it  sounded  in 
my  ears)  will  receive  you,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  carry  you  round  to 
Pl^Tnouth,  where  you  will  be  put  on  lx)ard  one  of  hLs  majesty's  vessels 
of  war,  and  there  good  care  will  be  taken  of  you."  "  Aye,  very  good,*' 
said  tiger ;  but  very  unlike  a  tiger's  was  the  voice ;  it  was  a  growling 
squeak,  that  set  your  teeth  on  edge.      Said  the  epaulettes,  addressing 

one  of  tlie  pigtails,  "  Hopkins,  give  this  note  to  Mr. ,"  (this  was 

Lieut. ,  I  forget  the  name.)     Hopkins  !  a  sailor  named  Hopkins  ! 

I  thought  all  sailors  were  Ben  Blocks,  or  Bill  Hawsers,  or  Tom  Bow- 
lines, or  Jack  Junks,  or  Mat  Maimnasts,  or  Joe  Mizens,  or  Ned  Hal- 
liards, but,  Hopkins ;  what  an  unnautical  name  was  that.  Ah,  me ! 
"  all  is  not  gold  that  glistens."  Hopkins  and  his  pigtail  shrunk  a  foot 
in  my  esteem.  Hopkins !  oh,  Hopkins,  how  you  dwindled  before  my 
optics  when  I  heard  you  so  called !  iuid  it  was  to  Hopkins  I  had  given 
the  shilling !  A  movement  toward  the  door  cut  short  this  silent  solo. 
I  looked  at  the  Captain  and  bowed,  and  turning  to  the  other,  I  just 
caught  a  sight  of  a  set  of  dirty  yellow  palisades,  and  a  portcullis  of  the 
same  texture  and  colour,  at  the  entrance  of  a  dark  and  dismal  cavern, 
for  such  his  mouth,  guarded  thus,  appeared  to  me  ;  and  those  two  eyes 
s(iueezed  together,  the  whole  of  their  infemality  of  light  concentrated 
into  two  diminutive,  fiercely  burning  dots.  What  an  ugly,  villainous, 
dialx>lical  gpriii !  That  was  his  laugh  ;  I  never  saw  him  or  it  in  my 
life  afterwanls,  but  I  can  never  forget  it.  The  door  of  the  room  opened, 
and  through  it  the  light  streamed  upon,  I  don't  know  how  many,  figures 
standing  outside.  This  caused  an  ugly  misgiving :  we  descended  the 
stairs ;  in  the  street  a  various  collection  of  men,  women,  and  some  chil- 
dren had  gathered  near  the  door,  and  as  we  came  forth  there  was  a 
murmur,  and  an  exclamation  of  "  Poor  boys,  they  have  been  trapped." 
Something  was  wrong  I  felt,  but  I  could  not  see  the  trapping.  As  we 
proceeded  through  the  streets  many  of  them  accompanied  us,  and  I 
heard  a  lusty  voice  cry  out,  "  The  bloody  press-gang  have  grabl)e<l 
those  two  lads."  "  Press-gang !"  and  I  became  icy  cold.  Press-gimg  ! 
then  I  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  those  horril)le  monsters  of  whom  I 
had  heard  such  frightful  statements  !  whom  I  dreaded  so  suftbcatingly ! 
Impossible ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  fearful  in  the 
character  of  these  men !  They  ha<l  shown  to  us  nothing  which  I  should 
not  have  expected  from  common  kindness  or  ci\-ility :  and  that  gentle- 
man in  the  epaulettes  ;  oh,  I  could  find  no  idea  but  affection  for  him. 
Hah !  there  wa.s  the  green-eyed  monster ;  that  tiger-fellow  was  a 
sample  of  what  I  could  easily  imagine  a  press-gang  to  be  composed ; 
there  was  nothing  fearful  or  repulsive  in  any  of  the  others  ;  and  I  subdued 
my  fear ;  but  poor  George,  after  a  pause  of  bewildereil  stupefaction, 
burst  into  tears.  I  laughed  to  cheer  him  ;  and  presently  we  arrive<i  at  the 
jetty,  where  a  smart  Iwat,  with  six  smart  sailors,  lay  waiting  to  receive 
us. — "  Shove  off,"  was  the  wonl,  and  one  man  with  a  i>nle  having  a  ho«>k 
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at  its  end,  did  "  shove  off,*  and  "  spiash '  the  oars  of  the  others  fell 
on  the  water.  Don't  believe,  reader,  that  I  had  never  seen  or  sailed 
in — no,  not  sailed,  but  moved  in — a  boat  before.  I  hail  seen  hundreds 
of  coal  barges  on  the  Dudley  canal,  towed  by  skeleton  horses,  whose 
food  was  some  pint  of  beans  per  diem,  and  their  drivers  whipped  them 
with  those  iron  cranks  which  they  use  occasionally  for  winding  up  the 
paddles  at  the  locks,  though  the  chief  use  of  these  cranks  was  as  a  whip. 
But  here  we  skimmed  along  across  the  ripple,  made  by  the  uniform 
di{^ing  of  the  oars,  so  gaily,  so  lightly,  that  my  fears  were  smoothed 
as  I  admired  the  motion  of  men  and  boat,  which  latter  was  advancing 
obliquely  on  the  tide  towards  a  ship  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
pigtail  Hopkins.  "  Is  that  a  French  ship  ?"  I  inquired  of  him.  A 
gruff  "  yaw,  hah,  ah !"  chorussed  from  the  six  rowers,  which  ended  on 
a  cadenza  from  pigtail  Hopkins.  '•*'  I  wish  she  was  a  French  ship  out 
at  sea,  and  you  and  me  in  a  good  cruiser  in  chase  of  her,  though  her 
cargo  b  no  great  shakes  ;  her  name  is  the  Friendship,  and  a  rare  friend 
she  is  to  some  folks."  "  Clap  a  stopper  on  your  jawing  tackle, 
Hopkins,"  said  another.  But  Hopkins  would  "spin  his  yam." 
**  There's  many  a  chap  aboard  of  her  as  would  have  liis  running  geer 
choked  in  the  luff,  or  his  life  lines  strande<l,  if  we  had  not  shipped  him." 
Choked  in  the  luff  I  what  does  that  mean  ?  I  asked  myself.  "  Ay,  or 
he'd  catch  toko  fau'n  yam,  san'ed  out  by  the  parish  beatUe,  at  the  cart's 
tail,  instead  of  beef  and  burgoo,  aboard  o'  that  craft."  "  Toco  fau'n 
yam  at  the  cart's  tail  I"  I  laughed  at  the  jest,  the  whole  boat's  crew 
thought  it  something  funny,  but  I  could  not  understand  it.  "  AMiat  is 
that  long  thing  like  a  coachman's  whip,  flying  at  the  topmast  head  ?" 
said  I,  somewhat  proud  of  my  nautical  knowledge.  "  Top  mastr  said 
Hopkins,  contemptuously,  "  you  mean  to  say  the  main  tu  gallon  must 
head,  but  that's  the  main  truck  as  it  flies  from.  AMiy  that's  his 
majesty's  pennant,  what  he  flogs  the  French  with.'*  "  Oh !"  here  I 
felt  a  kind  of  rumbling  under  my  ribs.  Fighting  was  very  amusing, 
very  interesting  matter  in  a  book,  but  the  first  feeling  that  I  was 
probably  to  be  occupied  in  furnishing,  or  assisting  to  fumbh  materials 
for  a  tale  of  battles,  had  something  in  it  of  a  strange,  and  not  particu- 
larly agreeable  nature.  But  then  I  might  live,  escape  to  tell  the  tale 
myself.  Ah !  there's  the  balm ;  there's  the  momentum  ;  the  putter  on, 
the  magnet  which  attracts,  the  excitement  that  stimulates  many  an 
honourable  hero.  Hero !  this  I  certainly  never  expected  to  be,  this  I 
certainly  never  shall  be,  except  by  accident,  as  many  heroes  have  been 
made ;  though  I  sometimes  dreamt  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  wished. 

Now  we  were  approaching  very  near  the  ship,  "  Unrow,"  and  up  at 
once  flew  the  oars  out  of  their  rullocks :  "  Boat  your  oars  ;"  and  I 
scrambled  after  Hopkins  and  a  youngster  (who  had  been  silent  during 
the  transit)  up  the  ship's  side,  and  stood  on  board  his  Majesty's  tender. 

Friendship.     Hopkins  gave  the  note  to  Lieutenant ,  who,  afler  a 

word  or  two  of  question  to  me  and  my  companion,  ordered  the  steward 
to  sen'c  as  out  the  day's  allowance,  and  give  us  hammocks  ;  and  we 
were  shown  into  a  hole ;  the  descent  to  it  was  by  notches  cut  in  the 
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angles  of  a  post,  against  which,  polished  by  greasy  hands,  a  knotted 
rope  was  suspended :  this  hole  was  called  the  steerage  :  in  some  ships  it 
is  the  afterhold,  here  it  was  after-hold,  cable-tier,  and  steerage,  in  one  : 
as  yet  I  did  not  descend  :  I  stood  on  the  deck  gazing  on  the  intricacy 
of  method  in  the  infinity  of  cordage,  till  my  brain  gnawed  itself  in  the 
perplexity,  and  to  escape  from  it  I  looked  about  from  st«m  to  stem.  I 
saw  some  eight  or  ten  men,  with  hard  and  rugged,  weather-beaten 
visages,  not  so  trimly  "rigged"  as  Hopkins  and  his  comrades  were, 
distributed  here  and  there,  and  huddled  together  on  the  forecastle  as 
many  more  of  the  most  squalid,  dirty -bearded,  matted-haired  wTetches, 
stockingless  and  shoeless,  with  such  enormous  splay-feet^  their  bodies 
covered,  or  partly  covered,  by  fragments  of  various  coloured  garments  ; 
the  wildest  creatures  I  had  ever  looked  upon.  I  never  had  imagined 
man  in  such  a  state  ;  and  what  faces !  each  man  carrie«i  a  countenance 
of  reckless  misery,  a  hatred  of  hope,  a  defiance  of  despair,  or  it  was 
despair  mocking  itself.  My  soul  was  sick  as  I  looked  uptm  them,  and 
they  laughed  at  me  aloud ;  and  then  a  sudden  burst  of  confused  yells, 
laughter,  and  hideous  curses  arose ; — whence  ?  from  the  caverns  of  the 
ship.  I  looked  down,  and  as  I  did  so,  a  hot  and  pestilential  efflu\'ia 
rose  and  enveloped  me.  I  looked  through  a  heavy  wooden  grating, 
across  which  was  a  strong  iron  bar,  with  a  huge  padlock  attiiched  to  it ; 
and  I  saw  that  which  threw  me  back  almost  fainting  with  horror  I  My 
throat  felt  as  if  it  were  filled  with  lumps  of  something  which  produced 
a  sense  of  strangulation ;  and  how  fiercely  my  heart  did  "  knock  at 
my  ribs  against  the  use  of  nature  !"  I  remember  I  bent  myself  for- 
ward, bowang  my  heiid  down  upon  my  breast,  for  some  minutes  after, 
retreating  from  the  grating,  as  if  I  would  by  that  quell  the  violent  and 
audible  beating.  Li  that  short  glance,  I  had  seen  a  crowded  mass 
of  disgusting  and  fearful  heads,  with  eyes  all  glaring  upwards  from 
that  terrible  den  ;  and  heaps  of  filthy  limbs,  trunks,  and  heads,  bundled 
and  scattered,  scrambling,  laughing,  cursing,  screaming,  and  fighting  at 
one  moment.  Ere  long  I  learned  what  they  were ;  among  them  were  the 
ofl&courings  of  villainy,  the  refuse  of  jails,  l)eing«  whose  infjuny  was  their 
source  of  merriment,  their  solace  in  captivity !  There  too  were  men 
whose  lives  and  characters  were  unimpeachable,  both  in  law  and  cus- 
tom ;  industrious  men,  on  whose  reputation  the  world's  breath  could 
not  cast  a  blemish,  who  had  been  forcibly  seized  from  their  hearth -sides  ; 
I  heard  much  of  their  histories  afterwMxis  :  there  were  men  also,  who, 
closing  months  of  toil  and  peril,  or  years  of  hope-encouraged  perse- 
verance, in  distant  climes,  returned  to  their  native  shores,  to  be  kid- 
napped, as  their  foot  was  in  the  act  of  kissing  the  strand,  or  suddenly 
intercepted  as  their  arms  were  stretched  forth  to  give  and  to  receive 
the  welcoming  embrace  of  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  wives,  and 
children,  whose  piercing  cries  or  bitter  curses  were  of  no  avail,  utterly, 
save  to  give  a  piquance  to  the  fiendish  enterprise !  All,  all  were 
mingled,  herded,  and  barred  in  that  pestiferous,  gorge-sickening,  soul- 
blighting  den  !  In  that  hole,  which  could  not  be  thirty  feet  in  length, 
by  the  ship^s  breadth,  one  hundred  and  eighty  human  beings  were 
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crammed  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  Every  morning  the  den  was  emptied 
of  its  inanimate  filth,  except  that  which  was  glued  on  and  ingrained  in 
the  bodies  and  rags  of  its  occupants ;  who,  by  divisions  of  ten  or 
twelve,  were  permitted  to  ascend  to  the  deck  for  half  an  hour,  for  the 
purpoee  of  purifying  themselves ;  or,  as  the  lieutenant  coarsely,  but 
most  truly  expressed  it,  "  to  blow  the  stink  off  them."  These  were 
some  of  "  Old  England*s  jolly  tars,"  her  "  Wooden  walls'  defenders,*' 
men  who  sing, 

"  Britons  never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves  I" 
*'  An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sw^eeten  my  imagination." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Monthly  Repository^   October ,  1833. 

What,  lingering  still  ? 

Upon  the  ocean's  threshold,  Sir,  I  stand  ; 
And  gaze  across  its  billows  :  and  beyond, 
Where  earth  confines,  and  rugged  cliffs  forbid 
His  rolling  conquest : — to  the  inner  lands 
Fm  borne  by  fancy,  now — and  verdant  liills. 
And  dreary  wastes,  and  yawning  gulfs, — 
Beauty  and  richness  so  commingling  there 
AVith  frowns  of  art  and  nature,  dash  my  thoughts 
"With  fear  that  holds  me  pausing  ere  I  fly. 

So,  then,  I  was  on  board  a  tender  :  mingled  in  the  destinies  of  a  press- 
gang-gathered  herd.  I  had  bound  myself  in  the  chains  which  fettered 
and  galled,  indiscriminately,  the  worthy  and  the  vile  ;  the  reckless  and 
•emi-savage,  with  the  prudent  and  the  instructed  :  for  among  that  col- 
lection of  unprisoned  and  miserable  beings,  there  were  the  instructed ; 
there  were  the  morally  pure  as  well  as  the  wickedly  depraved,  the 
hardened  in  vice  and  the  shrinking  from  contamination  ;  and  nothing 
but  an  inborn  heroism  of  resolution,  and  inflexible  spirit,  could  have 
e:icaped  untainted  after  immersion  in  that  foul  reservoir ;  and  few  things 
ever  showed  more  strongly  the  natural  preponderance  of  good  in  man, 
than  the  fact  that  some  could,  and  did  come  forth  unpolluted.  But  was 
I  to  be  associated  with,  an  ingredient  in,  such  foul  admixture  ?  No, 
no  ;  then  I  did  not  dream  of  this.  At  first  I  entertained  no  dread  of 
the  probability  of  such  degradation.  Degradation  ?  Could  I  be  de- 
graded ?  Could  I  sink  lower  than  I  was  in  my  original  condition  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  human  beings  existed,  who  were  by  any  circum- 
stance placed  in  a  lower  scale  of  social  estimation  than  myself?     I — 
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degraded  ?  I  could  not  be  degraded :  I  was  down  wi  low  as  accident 
or  nature  could  sink  humanity.  I  had  never  seen  the  being  com- 
pounded of  the  materials  of  which  God's  images  arc  fashioned,  whom  I 
could  have  regarded  with  other  glances  than  those  of  deference.  Yet 
here  I  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  pinnacle  of  incalculable  height  above 
creatures  of  the  same  fle^h  and  bloud  with  myself.  In  all  ray  dreams, 
I  had  formed  nothing  earthly  that  could  parallel  the  occupants  of  that 
dreadful  den.  But,  struck  into  utter  gasping  dismay  as  1  was  by  what 
I  saw,  not  the  remotest  supposition,  nor  shadow  of  a  fear  that  such  men 
were  at  any  time  or  in  any  phice  to  be  my  companions,  crossed  my 
senses.  Tliey  were  of  another  world — a  world  to  me  unapproachable — 
an  impassable  gulf  lay  between  us.  But  time  and  place  did  come — 
over  that  impassable  gulf  I  was  soon  thrown — I  was  not  long  in  learn- 
ing that  I  was  one  of  themselves :  I  was  soon  taught  to  expect  the 
horror  of  companionship  vdth  them — if  that  shuddering  contact  of  body, 
similarity  of  pursuits,  and  equality  of  conditions,  wliile  all  the  mind 
and  soul  are  absent,  or  present  only  in  sickening  aversion,  can  be  called 
companionship.  Not  yet — not  yet  was  I  to  know  this  misery — it  was 
deferred  awhile.  In  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  destitution,  some  com- 
miserating spirit  has  ever  addressed  its  sympathy  to  my  sufferings,  and 
anodyned  my  distresses.  So  now,  in  the  passionate  grief  and  horror 
which  I  exhibited,  as  I  fell  back  from  my  glance  into  that  dismal  den, 
this  sympathy  came  to  my  relief.  A  mulatto  man  accosted  me. 
"  AMiat's  the  matter,  boy  ?"  I  l(X»ke(l  a  meaning  \\  hich  I  had  no  voice 
to  speak — I  glanced  toward  the  grating  and  leaned  my  forehead  against 
the  mainmast,  while  I  sobbed  hysterically  ;  "  Don't  Ik?  frightened,"  said 
he,  "  you  are  not  to  go  down  there  ;'*  and  the  kind-hearted  fellow  led 
me  away,  an»l  showed  me  and  my  companion  how  to  descend  to  our 
apartment — l)erth  he  called  it.  This  was  better  than  the  other  place  : 
but,  what  a  lodging  ! — funiisheil  with  a  few  greasy  chests — a  tar  bucket 
and  two  or  tliree  other  buckets  which  w  ere  used  for  washing  dei'ks — 
ends  of  old  ropes — and  pieces  of  junk  ;  and  a  cable,  coiled  like  an 
enormous  boa-constrictor,  diffused  its  tarry  perfumes  through  the  gloom 
and  up  the  hatchway.  But  I  was  ehistic  in  thought,  as  well  as  in 
habits — any  description  of  the  latter  would  fit  me — will  fit  me  in  a  few 
days.  I  was  not  long  burthened  with  apprehensions,  or  twisted  with 
inconveniencies  as  to  wants  aiwl  appliances.  There  was  the  excitement 
of  novelty  in  every  thing,  and  it  rushed  to  my  relief.  How  to  dispose 
of  my  day*s  allowance  of  ship  biscmts  (a  baked  coagulum  of  flint  and 
sawdust)  and  grog — was  an  occupation  to  my  inquisitorial  faculties  ; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by  the  aptness  of  my  scholarship  in  taking 
lessons  in  the  art  of  cracking  biscuits,  by  laying  each  in  the  palm  of 
one  hand  and  hammering  it  >\'ith  the  opposite  elbow ;  the  process  of 
mastication  was  somewhat  slower.  But  the  grog !  the  sailor's  boasted 
elixir ! — ^pah  !  how  nauseous  !  Is  this  the  stuff  wliich  T  have  heard  so 
extolled  in  claptrap  sea  songs,  and  fiununeryised  nautical  tales  ?  Though 
I  could  not  touch  it,  others  had  mastered  the  difficulty — and  my  grog 
did  not  go  a  begging :  there  was  my  hammock  to  be  slung ;  and  ft 
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Tolunteer  for  my  pint,  spliced  a  pair  of  grummets,  and  twisted  a  num- 
ber of  tarred  yams  into  what  he  called  nettles,  for  dews  to  my  ham- 
mock, and  tied  it  up  to  the  ceiling,  triced  it  to  the  battens  was  hit 
phrase,  and  there  was  my  bed,  ready  rigged  for  turning  in.  Difficult 
of  access  and  loathsome  as  such  a  bed  was  at  first,  I  learned,  ere  long, 
to  prefer  it  to  any  I  had  ever  slept  in  before,  or  liave  ever  slept  in  since 
— and  the  grog  too — how  affection  grows  upon  companionship  and  use ! 
though,  indeed,  my  tenderness  for  grog  never  became  so  great  as  to 
prefer  it  to  every  other  beverage :  the  nausea  soon  wore  away. 

I  was  among  sailors — ^men  whose  lives  had  passed  in  adventures — 
who  had  become  familiar  in  the  encounter  with  perils  of  stonn,  battle, 
and  wreck  ;  and,   what  to  me  was  more  promiseful  of  delight  than  all 
else,  they  could  tell  me  of  those  far  countries,  and  climes,  and  people, 
and  trees,  and  animals,  of  which   I  had  read  so  much — in  whicli  I 
had  revelled  as  I  read.     But,  what  a  woful  disappointment  !     lliey 
either  knew  nothing  of  these  matters,  or  deemed  them  unworthy  notice ; 
and  when  they  did  allude  to  some  far,  far  off  cape,  or  bay,  or  port, 
they  exhibited  pictures  of  them  so  very  unlike  any  thing  which  reading 
had  drawn  on  my  mental  retina,  that  I  received  them  as  wilful  false- 
hoods, or  I  regarded  them  as  jests.     No,  they  wore  giving  me  the  forms 
of  their  own  impressions ;  and  I  afterwards  found  there  was  some  truth 
and  likelihood  in  their  descriptions,  but  I  had  to  borrow  their  eyes,  or 
their  mode  of  using  eyes  to  perceive  this.     So  very  childish,  so  whim- 
sically puerile  their  descriptions  and  impressions  appeared  to  me,  that  I 
was  astonished  at  their  imbecility  ;  but  more  than  all,  at  their  grovel- 
ling superstition,     lliey  seemed  to  be  in  possession  of  no  ideas ;  they 
had  not  a  glimpse  of  the  qualities  of  rational  creatures,  nor  a  grain  of 
comprehension  or  thought  beyond  the  use  of  the  ship's  ropes :  and  their 
contorted  impression  of  facts — that  was  nut  a  vapour  oozing  from  the 
dullest  ponds  of  hobgoblinism,  for  these  muddy  superstitions  had  nothing 
fanciful  to  recommend  them  to  the  ears  :  tliev  had  not  even  the  merit 
of  barrenness  of  imagination,  or  crippled  invention  ;  they  seemed  like 
senseless  jargon,  the  meaning  of  which   had  l)een  lost  or  forgotten, 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  generation  after  generation ;  so  ex- 
cessively stupid  were  they — but  not  less  firmly  l)elieve<l  on  that  account. 
The  stubborn  positiveness  of  the  men  actually  amazed  and  bewildered 
me.     1  might  have  uprooted  the  pillars  of  Hercules  with  a  needle** 
point,  as  easily  as  I  could  have   removed  one  of  their  superstitions. 
They  would  not  think,  thoy  could  not  think ;  putting  two  ideas  to- 
gether to  make  a  result,  seemed  to  l»c  beyond  the  reach  of  their  facul- 
ties ;  these  men  were  ship  machinery :  as  senseless  furniture — except 
that  they  breathed,  and  ate,  and  drank,  and  articulated  words — as  the 
running  rigging   or  the   l)elaying   pins.     I  have  since  been   thrown 
among   savages,    harharians,   people  whom   these   sailors   would  ha>*e 
R|»orted  with  and  (lespise<l  as  creatures  fur  l»enoath  thcni,  as  ]mj)pets  for 
their  amusement,  or  aniinal^  for  tlu'ir  use,   hut  I  have  ncv<*r  encoun- 
tcr<Ml  any   men  who    were  so  idcaless,  or  knew  so   little  of  the  use  of 
moral  facultic'*  as  these.      1  never  knew   men  who>o  ^fM-eeh   and  action 
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Gxliibitcd   BO  little  glimmering  of  intellectuality.      Tliey  liad   been 
trained  into  breathing  automata ;  every  thing  they  said  was  the  dri>»- 
bling  of  idiocy ;  but  unlike  that,  it  forbade  compassion  ;  a  self-satisfac- 
tion dwelt  with  it,  in  rugged,  gnarled,  muscular  forms  and  gruff  voices  ; 
and  the  only  flickering  of  mind  which  they  seemed  to  possess,  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  contempt,  hard  and  rigid,  with  which  they  visited  my 
disbelief,  the  pity  or  scorn  which  they  lavished  on  my  ignorance.     Ig- 
norant, indeed,  I  was.     But  these  were  the  men  to  be  held  in  check  by 
authority,  these  were  the  men  to  glorify  the  tact  of  a  disciplinarian, 
these  were  the  men  to  be  driven  hy  jwtty  tyranny,  and  scourged  by 
pampered  insolence.     Oh,  these  were  men,  the  right  sort,  to  be  ruled 
by  the  "  privileged," — not  the  men  to  be  directed  by  the  wise,  or  per- 
suaded by  the  generous.     But  what  would  become  of  the  navy,  if  its 
seamen  were  instructed  to  think,  or  allowed  to  reason  ?  their  daring 
intrepidity  would  dwmdle  in  calculations,  their  reckless  bravery  would 
evaporate  in  foresight  and  caution.     "  Ah  !  to  this  it  is  fast  coming,^' 
siglis  the  rcverenccr  of  the  good  old  times,  the  conservative  of  exclu- 
sive right  to  reasoning  faculties — "  I  knew  how  it  would  be.     The 
nation*s  honour  declined  when  other  than  hoop  petticoats  were  once 
admitted  at  coiurt,  and  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England  were  doomwl 
to  decay  and  disgrace  when  that  cursed  Dalilah,  the  march  of  intellect, 
cut  off  the  sailors'  pigtails ;    we  are   fast  losing  our   empire   of  the 
ocean  :  men  wont  fight,  if  ever  they  acquire  the  knack  of  asking  for 
whom  or  for   what."     Well ;  now  though  I  do  look  forwani  to  the 
time  when  the  trade  of  war  will  be  as  respectable  as  shop-lifting  or 
pocket -picking,  and  not  more  so ;  when  the  profession  of  mere  soMier 
shall  be  as  honourable  as  that  of  street  bully,  or  retail  cut-throat ;  c»r 
(if  not  having  a  stamp  of  infamy,  exactly)  when  the  jingling  of  spurs 
and  the  clank  of  scabbards  shall  herald  the  approach  of  a  muchacho, 
and  notify  to  all  decent  people  to  put  away  their  fractibli'S  and  frangi- 
bles,  being,  in  sheer  merriment  of  heart  and  grofxl  humour,  disjwsed  to 
allow  him  to  amuse   himself  with  a  few  ganil)ols: — when  military 
achievements  and  military'  establishments  shall  l>e  as  useful  as  fires  in 
fieliifl  of  ripened  wheat ;  when  prayers  for  success  in  battle  shall  l>e  as 
great  proof  of  religious  confidence  and  feeling  as  was  the  crucifying  of 
(Christ,  and  when  a  Te  Deum  for  victorious  slaughter  shall  he  consi- 
dered as  acceptable  praise  and  grateful  homage  as  buffet  ting  the  Crea- 
tor s  face ;  when  "  fight  and  die  for  your  king,  my  brave  countrymen," 
shall  be  understood  to  be  the  text  from  which  knaves  have  preached 
to  fools,  and  fools  have  l^een  cajoled  into  knaves ;  when  the  text  itself 
shall  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  right  lineal  descendants  of  kings 
themselves  shall  rejoice  that  it  is  so ;  when  the  festivities  which  cele- 
brated each  victory,  and  the  laudations  that  hailed  each  warrior,  shall 
he  known  as  the  rivetting  and  the  rattling  of  new  links  iii  tlie  chain 
which  fettered  humanity,  and  put  additional  strength  into  the  hands  of 
villainy  to  draw  them  tighter  round  the  enthralled  ;  when  a  conqueror 
shall  be  known  as  the  universal  foe;  when  names  and  monument* 
of  "  glory"  shall  be  detested  as  records  and  symbols  of  blood,  indurated 
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aelfishiiess,  and  as  the  food  which  fattened  oppression ;  when  Achilles, 
in  Hyde  Park,  shall  tell  a  tale  that  shall  be  interpreted  beyond  Apsley 
House;  and  when  our  great-grand-children  shall   discover  that  the 
morality  of  their  ancestral  teachers  was  an  opiate  that  put  honesty 
of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  communion  to  sleep,  and  that  the  policy 
on  which  they  moved  was  a  pig*s  s>\dmming,  and  shall  wonder  that 
we  had  no  better  wisdom  than  to  fire  our  own  bams,  and   lock-up 
storehouses  in  order  to  spite  our  neighbours.     Yes,  though  I  do  look 
forward  to  all  this,  reader,  I  cannot  see  that  man  will  abate  one  jot  of 
his   corporeal  courage,   or  lose  an   atom  of  his   physical   daring,  by 
mingling  in  them  the  intellectual   boldness  that  leads  him  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  plea  which  calls  on  him  to  exercise  them,  which  bids 
him  use  his  right  of  scrutiny  into  the  cause,  and  assert  his  freedom  of 
refusal  or  rejection  if  he  find  it  based  on  sophistry  or  bigotry ;  and 
especially  then  when  he  will  guard  against  the  selfishness  of  a  class, 
which  masks  its  diabolism  of  will,  and  greediness  of  advancement,  in 
the  hypocrisy  of  "  national  honour,"  or  the  puffery  of  "  patriotism." 
"  Old  England's  Glory"  has  been  a  pestilential  wind,  which  has  deso- 
lated thousands  of  homes,  and  withered  tens  of  thousands  of  hearts, 
even  as  their  voices  shouted  the  cry,  to  fatten  and  gorge  a  few  ;  and 
the  hungry  have  been  told  to  look  on  the  red  and  trampled  field  of 
slau^ter,  and  banquet  on  their  murdered  and  mangled  brethren,  to 
peruse  the  records  of  \'ictory,  and  grow  full  upon  its  fumes.     Ay,  ay, 
ye  poor  and  vital-gnawed  of  England !  look  on  yonder  magnificent 
triumph  of  art,  that  bridge  which  throws  its  stately  grace  across  your 
noble,  treasure-bearing  river,  Thames  ; — it  has  a  name — sound  it— -does 
not  your  heart  throb  with  exultation  P     Perambulate  this  great  city  ;  it 
is  the  abode  of  Plutus,  and  his  hundred  thousand  faithful  adorers — 
but  that's  a  trifle :  at  every  turn  your  eye  encounters  splendid  streets, 
terraces,  and  lines  of  palaces,  that  flash  the  words  which  call  up  visions 
of  triumphant  battles,  and  your  country's  heroes,  and  your  victor  chiefs  ; 
they  speak  of  gorgeous  spoil  and  booty  won,  of  nations  conquered  and 
<jf  thousands  slain,  of  hosts  of  enemies  laid  low,  of  mighty  warrior 
guides  who  fled  before  a  "  Briton's  arm,'*  of  kings  who  crouched  to 
you  and  prayed  for  succour,  and  you  gave  it ;  and  they  thanked  you 
for  it — how  ? — as  you  deserved  to  be  thanked ;    but  they  have  not 
touched  your  "  glory."      No,  here  are  its  monuments,  here  are  its 
proofs,  this  is  no  dream.     Here  are  the  substantialities  : — bound  along, 
leap,  leap  in  ecstasy,  and  cry,  "  I  too  am  an  Englishman  !"     You  feel 
not  the  chilling  blast ;  you  do  not  shiver  in  the  searching  mist ;  the 
flame  of  patriotic  fire  has  thrown  its  glow  <lown  to  your  foot-soles,  you 
are  warm,  you  are  cordialed  by  the  sparkling  lights  in  crystal  lamps 
and  gilded  chandeliers ;  and  the  cheerful  blaze  which  paints  its  laugh 
on  damask  curtains  close  and  snugly  drawn,  converting  the  dulness  of 
quiet  comfort's  gifts  to  wuiking-eyed,  voluptuous  luxury.     You  see 
England's  victories  on  every  wall,  her  laurels  at  every  step,  her  heroes 
at  every  portal.     Her  glory  blazes  from  a  thousand  windows — shout 
again,  **  I  too  am  an  Englishman  !"     Then  home  to  the  scanty  and  ex- 
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hausted  ashes  that  lie  on  your  shiver-giving  chimney-hearth — ^your 
foodless  board ;  search  each  dim  nook  the  twentieth  time,  for  a  chance 
morsel — with  no  hope  of  finding  it — it  is  a  habit  you  have  acquired — 
for  that  moaning  child ;  it  has  not  strength  to  cry.     Look,  its  features 
are  all  wan  and  senseless,  except  those  large  glistening  eyes  :  all  other 
faculties  of  thought  are  dead ;  in  them  is  gathered  and  concentrated  a 
sum  of  intelligence,  which  glares  out  from  the  protruding  balls,  '•  want 
— want — want,  chili,  and  misery,**     Look  around — another,  another, 
and  another.     ^^  Well,  let  him  work — an  industrious  man  need  not 
want  I  am  sure"     Be  silent,  dolt,  leaden-hearted  dolt !     There  are 
thousands,  who  at  the  instant  they  are  most  profusely  sweating  under 
their  toil  of  to-day,  feel  suddenly  at  their  marrow  the  freezing  appre- 
hension, that  to-morrow  industrious  search,  and  eager  entreaty,  can  find 
no  toil  to  perform,  and  that  the  earned  bread  of  to-day  will  be  exhausted 
ere  the  sun  dawn  again.     "  Then  let  him  go  to  the  parish  ;  we  pay 
enough  I  think**     Silence!    How  you,  or  any  man  who  talks  thus, 
has  the  folly  to  believe  himself  a  Christian,  it  is  not  in  the  compass  of 
my  thoughts  or  imagination  to  conceive.     Why  you  can  have  the  im- 
pudence and  h}qK)crisy  to  call  any  other  man  an  infidel,  is  uideed  clear. 
Warm  this  hearth  with  the  nation's  glory.     Feed  these  staning  with 
the  honour  of  old  England.     Bid  these  cold  and  hungry  be  cheerful 
and  rejoice,  for  England  has  won  renown,  and  ocean  owns  her  as  its 
queen — ay — ay  ;  and  distant  earth  has  felt  the  footsteps  of  her  conquer- 
ing sons  upon  its  bosom.     Point  east,  and  west,  and  south,  and  tell  this 
man,  there  his  country's  banner  floats  ;  tell  him  that  all  the  soils  by 
myriads  tilled  and  by  nature  smiled  into  spontaneous  abundance  of  life's 
blessings,  shall  pour  those  blessings  into  England  at  her  beck :  hear  his 
exulting  reply, — "  I  am  cut  to  the  marrow  by  this  sharj)  wind  and  sleet, 
and  I  want  bread."     Then  laugh,  or  scoff,  or  spurn  him,  as  a  low,  vulgar, 
incorrigibly  discontented  WTetch,  insensible  to  patriotism.      Or   send 
him  a  score  of  "  penny  tracts"  to  comfort  him — Pish !  they  arc  not 
half  sufficient  to  ignite  the  six  ounces  and  a  half  of  coal  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  his  neighlwur.     Send  him  ten  thousand  at  once  :  they 
will  weigh  a  few  pounds ;  there  is  bread  and  beef  for  himself  and  fa- 
mily for  the  day,  and  he  will  recover  part  of  them  in  wrappers  to  his 
farthing  candles  and  ha'p'ortlis  of  cheese.     Do  this,  and  you  will  be 
doing  good,  though  it  is  m  a  queer,  roundalK)ut  way  ;  and  you  will  have 
your  reward.     The  affair  will  swell  im  item  in  your  next  annual  re- 
port, and  your  brethren  of  the  committee  will  compliment  your  zeal, 
and  you  shall  he  teaM  and  gossiped  ;  and  all  good  people  will  admire 
you,  and  all  the  empire  shall  l>e  blessed  with  the  joyful  news  of  this 
spread  of  comfort,  and  all  the  empire  shall  l>e  taxe<l  with  im|)ortunities 
in  furtherance  of  these  blessings.     Tell  the  hungry  and  the  naked  to 
he  resigned  and  patient,  that  those  who  strip  them  and  stance  them  may 
loll  undisturlwd  in  lazv  luxury. 

O,  verdant,  flowerv,  and  lovely  Enj^fland !  I  l(K)k  upon  the  soft,  and 
bright,  and  gla<ldoning  jkn'oratinns  which  nature  has  !>i>read  over  tlux? 
with  lavish  hand.      I  ca>t  niv  memory'?  eve  over  all   else  on  which  I 
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have  guzed,  over  all  c»n  which  my  foot  lius  trodden ;  and  to  thy  dehii- 
paradise  delighted  turn  again  with  an  increased  ardour  of  affection 
from  the  comparison — and  while  1  exclaim,  "  Oh  beautiful,  most  beau- 
tiful !"  I  feel  as  I  could  cling  to  each  tree,  and  shrub,  and  flower,  with 
a  lover's  fondness,  as  my  bosom  swells  with  admiration,  joy,  and  rap- 
ture. But  when  1  look  among  thy  people,  all  the  glorious  exultation 
dries  up  from  my  heart,  and  bitterness  succeeds  the  draught  which 
heaven  mingled.  I  see  one-third  of  thy  twelve  millions  have  no  other 
use  for  sense  or  reason  than  to  study  new  indulgences,  and  find  fresh 
sources  of  life's  enjovTnent ;  all  the  others  are  toiling  to  administer 
those  indulgences,  and  suppl^nng  those  sources, — struggling  to  endure 
existence,  or  battling  with  misery  while  life  endures. 

But,  when  will  the  time  wliich  I  have  prophesied  arrive  ?  Will  it 
ever  arrive  ?  Yes.  Man  is  good  till  he  is  taught  to  be  other- 
wise. Let  this  good  be  cherished.  I  think  it  will  be — it  has  not 
been  cherished.  For  one  who  dared  to  whisper  his  conjectures  ten 
years  ago,  there  are  a  hundred  now  who  deeply  think  and  dare  speak 
aloud;  in  ten  years  more,  that  hundred  will  multiply  itself.  Mass 
after  mass  will  be  detached  from  the  mountains  of  bad^  and  on  the 
increasing  ratio  will  bounteously  nin.  Many,  who  adventure  in  this 
cause  of  truth  and  benevolence  universal,  will  be  shivered  in  the 
collision  with  established  notions ;  already  some  have  recoiled  from 
the  shock — others  will  falter;  and  over  each  recoiler  and  each  fal- 
terer  a  shout  of  triumph  will  be  raised,  has  lx»en  raised,  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  things  as  they  are,  the  w  iser,  worldly  jeerers  at  Utopia. 
They  will  exult  that  the  recoilers  and  faltercrs  are  convinced  of 
their  error,  and  have  recanted.  Each  recantation  has  been  in  the 
spirit  of  Galileo's  :  "  bnt  it  does  move  nevertheless,*'  wliispered  Galileo. 
The  falterers  and  recoilers  have  found  that  too  groat  a  strength  was 
possessed  by  the  wolves  of  society.  AA'^olves — not  figurative  wolves — 
once  ranged  throughout  our  island,  and  were  thought  to  l)e  as  diffi- 
cult of  extermination  as  the  moral  wolves  of  to-day.  Yet,  extermi- 
nated they  were ;  though,  doubtless,  there  were  many  consenative 
sportsmen  who  inveighed  against  the  process  and  attempt  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  their  privileges  and  "  vested  rights" — "  and,  moreover,"  (this 
was  unanswerable,)  "the  national  character  was  jeopardied  if  the 
manly  English  sport  of  hunting  wolves  were  annihilated  ;  the  kingdom 
would  l)ecome  a  prey  to  any  upstart  invader  who  had  courage  to  jump 
over  the  Picts'  wall,  or  paddle  across  the  English  channel."  Logic 
equally  rational,  arguments  quite  as  cogent,  and  not  more  so,  are 
nightly  spoutetl  forth  in  our  two  legislative  assemblies  in  1833,  and  are 
common  stock  laughter  for  all  nations.  Was  ever  mirth-exciting  wit 
uttered  by  man  e<}ual  to  that  precious  g(.»m  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ?  "  !Men  of  birth  and  attainments  would  not  l)e  lured  into 
the  ministration  of  religion  by  so  paltry  a  bait  as  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  per  ammm."  Laugh,  Eiu-ope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  1 
Faith,  they  do  laugh !  Ciood  as  the  jest  is,  we  in  England  cannot  laugh 
at  it ;  the  vulture's  beak  is  in  our  vitals. 
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At  present  the  wolves  are  too  numerous  ;  they  are  triple-fanged  and 
long-clawed.  Now,  we  may  diminish  their  numbers  without  slaughter- 
ing one ;  we  may  extract  their  teeth  and  root  out  their  talons  without 
indicting  on  them  bodily  pain, — ^many  will  shed  them  voluntarily.  By 
taking  from  them  the  will,  they  may  be  induced  to  resign  the  right  and 
power  to  tear  and  mangle.  This,  however,  is  the  cliief  difl&culty ;  they 
have  been  instructed  in  a  love  of  the  privilege  of  using  their  claws  and 
fangs,  and  it  is  hard  to  conquer  the  appetite  for  power.  I  have  been 
told  by  clever,  close,  and  long-thinking  and  practical  men,  that  all  ef- 
forfs  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people  at  large, 
high  and  low,  will  be  useless  till  a  great  political  improvement  and  bet- 
ter government  be  established  ;  but  I  think  the  political  bettering  will 
and  must  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  social  and  moral  advancement — ^thut 
the  political  bettering  cannot  advance  without  that  precursor  ;*  or  at 
best  it  will  be  an  illustration  of  the  snail's  pace  on  the  wall,  one  foot  up, 
and  eleven  inches  and  three  quarters  down — and  there  are  thousands  of 
miles  to  climb  ;  for  every  struggle  will  bo  made  in  the  eagerness  of  self- 
interest  only,  by  one  party,  in  total  indifference  or  wilful  injury  of  ano- 
ther. No  expansive  and  general  good  will  be  effected  or  attempted — 
all  will  be  the  strife  of  meum  ;  while  the  mass,  those  who  most  need  the 
benefit  of  good  government,  will  be  squeezed,  ground,  and  tortured 
worse  than  ever.  No !  reform  education — teach  the  teachers ;  God 
knows  they  are  most  in  want  of  teaching;  reform  education  in  the 
"  upper  classes,"  ay,  and  in  the  "  middle  classes"  too  ;  both  need  this 
reform  much  more  than  the  ''lower  classes"  require  political  reform. 
Instruct,  enlarge  the  minds  of  all ;  education  is  now  a  narrowing  of  the 
mind  :  let  the  warm  currents  of  good,  which  are  fountained  in  every 
man's  heart,  be  permitted  to  flow ;  not  curdled,  nor  thrown  back,  by  a 
teaching  wliich  makes  the  precepts  of  virtue  a  mockery.  Let  every  one 
be  taught  that  his  best  security  for  happiness  is  not  in  a  selfishness  of 
defence,  nor  in  a  skill  in  attack.  Let  him  learn  that  suspicion  is  a 
false  watchman,  and  caution  an  unnecessary  guard.  Tear  the  whole 
fabric  of  education,  as  it  is  called,  into  atoms;  the  particles,  then,  are 
easily  separated  ;  the  good  may  be  retained,  the  rest  be  buried  and  for- 
gotten : — or  if  it  live,  let  it  live  to  the  scorn  it  merits.  I  insist  on  it 
that  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  mankind  can  never  be  effected  but 
by  a  reform  in  education.  Let  this  be  done,  and  a  \'icious  government 
will  sicken  of  its  labours,  and  die  of  sheer  feebleness.  As  the  matter 
of  education  now  stands,  its  ethical  purport  to  the  wealthy  is,  "  acquire 
and  secure  power ;"  to  the  poor,  "  comply  with  the  will  and  authority 
of  the  rich ;"  and  to  the  latter  so  much  instruction  is  given  as  shall  fur- 
ther this  purport,  no  more.     Exquisite  dovetailing  of  interests !  amiable 

*  In  as  far  as  we  have  advanced,  is  education  the  consequence  of  any 
political  improvement  ? — No ;  every  petty,  the  least  legislative  boon  to 
the  people  has  been  extorted,  wrung  from  our  governors  by  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  among  the  people.  Ergo,  the  political  bettering  is 
consequent  on  the  intellectual  advancement. — P.  V. 
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Kciprocity  of  morality  and  affection  I  "  Educate  the  people  to  our 
purposes.**  This  is  the  sole  principle  which,  for  ages,  has  stirred  sects 
and  parties  to  acti^dty  in  forming  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  co- 
veted as  disciples.  "  Throw  the  light  around  us^  and  leave  all  else  in 
darkness.  Do  not  let  them  have  a  farthing-candle's  worth  of  glinuner, 
that  shaU  enable  them  to  grope  through  the  dark  avenues,  which  it  is 
our  interest  to  keep  for  ever  unknown."  How  willingly  would  they 
have  all  in  pitchy  night,  rather  than  those  avenues  should  be  explored  I 
How  they  have  wished,  ay,  and  struggled  and  railed,  to  keep  all  dark  I 
and  nothing  but  the  fear  that  the  poor  man  would  strike  a  light  for 
himself,  to  scan  and  scare  themselves,  has  ever  inclined  them  to  ignite 
their  own  lamps.  Thank  heaven,  the  misty  halo  round  the  flame  has 
made  itself  visible  too ;  but  fools  mistake  the  mists  fur  radiations  of  the 
light,  and  knaves  conspire  to  call  it  so. 

It  is  time  education  should  have  other  objects,  be  promoted  on  other 
grounds,  productive  of  ditterent  results ;  for  this  purpose  the  system 
must  be  changed.  Scatter,  annihilate  those  IioI-IkmIs  in  which  the  pre- 
cocious love  of  domination,  and  selfish  right  to  exclusive  power,  in  the 
wealthy  and  high  bom,  are  nurture<l ;  and  even  in  childhood  taught  to 
burst  their  buds,  and  l)ecome  ranker  of  growth  through  foliage,  flower, 
and  fruit ;  and  as  vicious  in  the  last  sear  of  the  loaf,  as  in  the  first  un- 
folding of  the  verdure,  for  then  the  sluamken -sinewed  and  pecry-eyed 
grandpapa  wheezes  forth  his  approbation  of  the  tottering  infant's  first 
practical  essay  in  tyranny.  Let  us  no  longer  slander  and  disgrace  good 
principles  and  virtuous-meaning  w<»rds,  by  using  them  as  panders  to  bad 
passions.  Let  contention  for  superiority  and  sway,  no  longer  be  nick- 
name<l  emulation.  Let  good-will  be  taught  as  the  only  laudable  ascend- 
ancy, and  it  will  be  found  easy  of  acquirement,  and  delightful  in  practice. 
Then  shall  we  see  a  political  regeneration,  we  shall  then  have  go(xl  go- 
\'emment,  and  legislation  will  he  ba^ed  on  justice  to  all.  Then  will  the 
words  "  happy,  beautiful  England,"  become  the  one  outspreading,  grand 
chorus  of  joy — not  till  then  will  they  cease  to  sound  like  the  "  pleasant 
day,  sir,"  of  Jack  Ketch,  when  he  slips  the  noose  round  the  neck  of  a 
victim.  Tlien  should  some  despot  legitimate,  hater  of  the  free,  arrange 
his  legioned  slaves  and  ruffians  for  the  battle,  every  heart  will  throb 
with  sterner  courage,  and  every  arm  be  nerved  with  tenfold  vigour. 
Authority  ne?d  not  fear  the  amplest  instruction  of  the  governed,  if  au- 
thority be  honest.  If  it  be  otherwise,  let  it  shake  and  tremble,  and  be 
driven  as  the  smoke  before  the  gale. 

And  you  that  have  ventured  to  advance  through  the  mists,  and  have 
passed  the  marsh-fed  meteors — you  w  ho  see,  and  point  to  the  notice  of 
others,  the  sloughs  into  which  the  ignis  fatui  have  led  mankind — who 
liave  dare<l  to  think  for  yourselves  in  l)ehalf  of  your  fellow  men — step 
on  with  full  firm  focjt ;  feariess  and  calmly  bold,  smile  at  the  seofis  that 
will  hurtle  in  your  ears.  IlenicnilMT  that  nothing  truly  great  or  truly 
g<XMl,  no  outbursting  of  mighty  genius,  no  grand  flood-light  of  intelli- 
gence, no  measure  of  expansive  benevolence,  no  generous,  universal 
utility,  bus  escaj>ed  the  scathe  of  ridicule.     Kememl)er  that  every  dis- 
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covery  which  has  revolutionized  science  has  been  opposed  by  sneers  and 
contempt,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  sneerers.  Kemember  the  bit- 
terness of  disappointed  efforts,  the  mockery  of  his  entreaties,  the  con- 
tumely and  scorn  which  Columbus  endured, — ^yet  America  holds  its 
groimd.  Remember  that  Galileo  was  persecuted,  even  to  the  verge  of 
death, — yet  the  earth  revolves.  Remember  that  every  medical  man  in 
the  nation  poured  his  phial  of  derision  on  Harvey, — ^yet  the  blood  does 
circulate.  Remember  that  "  Fulton's  folly"  was  the  by-word,  and  the 
sneer,  and  the  jest,  and  the  pity,  of  all  who  watched,  and  all  who  gaped 
in  brainless  and  vacant  curiosity, — ^yet  steam-boats  and  steam-ships  do 
traverse  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans  safely.  And  do  not  forget  that  the 
loudest  scoffers  have,  in  all  cases,  been  foremost  and  greediest  in  grasp- 
ing at  the  pecuniary  profits  which  these  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  human 
nature  placed  within  the  reach  of  dull  insolence  and  cupidity.  Among 
the  greatest  gainers  by  the  Erie  and  Hudson  New  York  Canal,  are 
those  who  jeered  most  plentifully  at  "  Clinton's  big  ditch."  The  great- 
est of  men  have  withered  away  existence  in  labouring  for  their  species. 
Martyrs  ?  Martyrdom  ?  The  noblest  spirits  have  not  yet  received 
their  apotheosis — the  worthiest  of  martyrs  are  not  canonized.  Their 
glory  is  now  enveloped  in  obscuring  clouds,  which  futurity  shall  waf^ 
aside,  away  and  away  for  ever  :  then  shall  its  vast  and  purely  luminous 
globe  irradiate  the  universe,  and  not  scorch  a  single  nutritious  herb, 
nor  defile  the  tint  of  a  flower :  it  shall  gladden  all  men,  without  daz- 
zling the  mentality  of  one  by  its  splendour.  I^Iore  honourable,  more 
worthy,  more  di\'ine  are  such  martyrdoms,  than  any  which  have  been 
consummated  at  the  stake  in  stublx)m  adherence  to  a  mysterious  creed. 
For  such  were  seldom  the  benefactors  of  man.  They  did  not  love 
God's  own  family  of  nature.  Shift  the  rod  of  power  into  their  hands, 
and  these  adherents  even  to  burning,  \^  ould  have  become  the  burners. 

Will  the  reader  be  good  enough  to  pardon,  if  he  have  not  skipped, 
this  long  digfre?sion  ?  He  will  perceive  that  it  was  thought  growing 
out  of  memory,  and  reflection  warming  upon  thought. 

Preparations  were  made  for  going  to  sea.  Here  was  new  bustle  and 
fresh  excitement,  which,  for  a  time,  took  away  th'e  moping  dullness 
that  succeedetl  my  astonishment  on  discovering  the  quality  of  my  new 
comrades.  There  was  none  of  the  wailing  and  sorrowful  leave-taking 
between  sea-farers  and  their  friends,  of  which  I  had  read  such  very 
pretty  and  interesting  accounts.  To  the  miserable  wretches  in  the 
hold,  the  first  indication  of  a  movement  was  a  joy  which  they  acknow- 
ledged in  a  rattling  cheer  from  their  dungeon  ;  it  promised  a  termina- 
tion to  that  dis^isting  portion  of  their  captivity  at  least :  no  change 
could  be  for  the  worse  to  them.  I  was  soon  called  to  assist ;  ordered 
to  "clap  on  the  jigger,**  t.  e.  pull  upon  a  tackle  which  was  attached  to 
the  cable  to  take  in  the  "  slack,"  as  it  was  hove  in  by  the  windlass. 
This  was  stirring  amusement  for  a  few  minutes,  but  my  hands,  in  a 
very  little  time,  gave  me  notice  of  their  dislike  to  the  toil,  as  they 
became  sore  and  blistered.  No  matter:  thev  would  soon  become  cal- 
lous  to  such  trifles.     With  nothing  more  to  fear  or  annoy,  I  should 
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not  repine,  though  that  taught  me  the  difference  between  hard  work 
and  amusement.  Oh  I  how  grand  the  ship  did  look  when  her  sails 
were  loosed,  topsails  sheeted  home  and  hoisted,  and  she  moved  along 
at  the  ]nlot*s  word,  leaving  houses,  to\\ii,  ships,  fields,  and  trees,  slipping 
backward !  But  to  gaze  on  this,  to  me  so  beautiful  a  vision,  was  not 
permitted ;  every  pausing  glimpse  was  broken  by  an  authoritative 
order  to  **  lay  hold."  I  tliought  trimming  sails  a  most  tedious  thing, 
and  that  it  would  never  be  at  an  end  ;  nor  was  the  order  given  for  coil- 
ing down  the  ropes  till  we  had  rounded  Black  Rock,  and  were  fairly  in 
the  Irish  Channel,  at  sea,  with  the  great  arch  of  sky  stooping  down 
to  the  water  on  one  side,  and  the  Cheshire  hills,  composedly  staying 
at  home,  on  the  other,  looking  at  me  to  tell  me  how  much  wiser  they 
were.  The  short  swinging  motion  of  the  vessel  soon  taught  me  to 
expect  what  I  wished  to  experience,  till  I  did  feel  it ;  for  it  was  tlie 
seasoning  ;  and  there  was  something  in  being  sea-sick  which  I  was 
ambitious  of  knowing ;  but  I  never  made  any  acquaintance  whose  com- 
pany was  so  irksome  and  nauseous ;  it  caused  a  suspension  of  life,  in 
which  actual  death  would  have  been  welcomed  or  despised.  If  any 
one  had  offered  to  toss  me  overboard,  or  put  a  rope  round  my  neck  to 
run  me  up  to  the  yard-arm,  he  might  have  done  so  without  a  resisting 
effort  on  my  part :  but,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  utter  absence 
of  sympathy  occasioned  me  no  regret,  no  reproach,  no  uneasiness. 
Nor  was  I  at  all  concerned  at  the  jeering  laughs  and  the  coarse  jests 
which  my  distress  called  forth,  neither  during  my  sea-sickness,  nor  any 
other  mishaps  or  inconveniences  which  attended  me  here;  for  there 
was  none  with  whom  I  could  claim  kindred  or  sociability.  I  was  alone, 
and  they  were  each  f»f  themselves ;  my  miseries  were  not  increased 
by  the  thought  that  none  cared  for  them ;  that  if  I  complained  I 
should  be  repulsed ;  therefore  my  unhappiness  was  isolated  in  the  fact 
that  I  felt  the  fact  of  l)eing  so.  True,  there  was  tlie  mulatto  man, — 
a  stranger  to  my  country  and  my  blood,  did  enable  me  to  feel  the 
value  and  beauty  of  sympathy.  Am  I  here  speaking  harshly  ?  Am  J, 
after  this  lapse  of  years,  and  my  many  lessoning  vicissitudes,  venting 
the  splenetic  humour  of  a  boyish  inveteracy  ?  No,  no.  I  acknow- 
ledge, with  thankfulness  acknowledge,  that  I  had  diuly  met  with 
affection  and  kindness;  but  it  was  dispensed  in  so  unattractive  a 
form,  veiled  over  in  so  cold  a  demeanour,  and  chilled  by  such  pruden- 
tial accompaniments,  that  affection  itself  looked  like  an  exercise  of 
authority,  and  solicitude  wore  the  aspect  of  aversion.  But  all  this  was 
right,  I  suppose :  it  was  meant  to  train  me  for  the  world. 

But  with  what  a  mingled  sensation  of  longing  and  dread  did  I  look 
to  the  probability  of  the  waves  rolling  **  mountains  high,"  when  a 
change  of  wind,  accompimie<l  by  a  gathering  of  black  clouds  in  the 
south-east,  announced  a  "  blow,"  as  the  sailors  callecl  it ;  and  af^er 
taking  in  the  smaller  canvass,  and  reefing  the  larger,  the  ship  turned 
her  broad  beam  to  the  one  si<le,  and  dip|HMl  her  bulwarks  in  the  water 
on  the  otlier,  making  a  steep  hill  of  her  flat  decks  ;  and  as  I  had  not 
^yet  found  my  sea-legs,  mocking  every  attempt  I  made  to  stand  or  move 
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without  clinging  to  ropes  or  cleats,  to  catch  at  which  r'pitched  as 
courage-gathering  intervals  permitted.  And  when  the  sea  was  up, 
how  terribly  grand  it  appeared  to  be !  as  the  green  hills  rose  higher 
and  higher,  hills  chasing  hills,  and  bounding  after  each  other,  in  mag- 
nificent delight !  The  whole  sea  was  alive — as  one  vast  spirit  that 
threw  its  ten  thousand  huge  limbs  out  and  abroad  in  its  cloud-encom- 
passed domain,  tossing  its  mighty  arms  aloft,  and  now  sweeping  its 
hands  along  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  elevating  them  as  if  to  crush, 
by  a  ponderous  stroke,  the  adventurous  but  feeble  intruder  on  their 
path,  and  dropping  the  upheaved  limb  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  her 
out  of  the  gulf,  and  over  the  sparkling,  foam-splintered  crests,  and 
dashing  her  do\\'n  again,  to  leave  her  as  the  sport  of  each  succeeding 
billow ;  each  in  turn  sweeping  on  with  destniction  in  its  rinews,  and 
each  in  turn,  as  the  crushing  blow  was  pending,  in  the  very  act  of 
falling,  mercifully  stooping  to  lift  the  trembling  victim  out  of  its 
course ;  then  rolling  onwards  till  it  seemed  to  sink  in  the  slumber  of 
fatigue,  and  all  smoothing  their  monster  gambols  into  repose  as  they 
melted  hi  the  distant  horizon  sky.  The  first  feelings  on  beholding 
such  a  scene  are  fearful ;  the  gazer  gasps  in  the  inevitability  of  de- 
struction, and  wonders  at  escape ;  each  buoyant  uprising  of  the  ship 
seems  to  drag  him  from  a  depth  of  death  ;  another,  and  another,  and 
another  green  hill,  in  densely  sounding  march,  comes  on,  and  then 
looks  toppling  dowTiwards  on  him,  and  ere  he  can  shriek,  "  we  are 
lost,"  the  masts  are  upwards  soaring,  as  tht^y'd  pierce  the  moon  :  less 
and  less  the  danger  dims  ;  the  ocean  music,  as  it  roars,  and  howls,  and 
screams  through  the  invisible  strings  of  its  mighty  harp,  and  wailing 
faints  among  the  cordage  of  the  bark,  bi-comcs  a  lullaby  to  terror,  and 
dread  is  rocked  to  rest.  Thus,  by  *' the  aid  of  use,"  confidence  tri- 
umphs over  fear,  and  that  which  lately  shook  us  with  alarm,  now  bids 
the  spirit  spring  elastic  in  enjoyment.  The  leaping  hills  of  water 
yield  to  the  fancy,  the  ship  is  mistress  of  their  strength  as  she  rides  a 
moment  on  their  arched  backs,  and  laughs  as  she  scatters  the  foam 
from  tlieir  crests,  then  swings  herself  down  into  the  deep  gorge,  and, 
with  the  impetus,  remounts  and  laughs  again  ami<l  the  cloud  of  spray 
that  breaks  and  flashes  forth  its  million  globules  of  light  that  radiate 
around  the  lady  of  the  billows. 

So  it  was  now  ;  so  with  my  feelings  I  soon  learninl  to  look  saucily 
on  the  sea.  A  sort  of  braggart  spirit  rose  in  me,  as  the  ship  lifted  me 
with  her  in  her  overtopping  sovereignty  of  the  billows.  I  fancied  my- 
self their  master ;  an  impertinence  which  they  retaliated  by  slapping 
my  face  with  a  cold  slice  of  wave  that  took  away  my  breath,  and 
drenched  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  rolled  on  in  contempt  of  my 
discomfort,  not  deigning  to  cast  a  look  back  at  the  effects  of  their  re- 
proof, and  heedless,  too,  of  the  rough  laugh  which  their  malicious  sport 
drew  from  the  sailors.  Still  I  held  on  to  a  belaying-pin,  ensconced 
under  the  lee  of  the  bulwark,  and  peeping  above  it  to  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  grandeur.  Sea-sickness  was  completely  suspended 
during  the  gale ;  it  is  in  the  short,  wabbly  sea,  and  the  dull  swell. 
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only,  that  I  have  ever  experienced  that  prostrator  of  existence,  that 
kiUer  of  the  soul,  which  leaves  the  body  in  living  death :  its  remedy 
IS,  "  get  over  it  how  you  may,** — ^how  you  can  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
science :  the  only  preventive  is  staying  on  shore.  But  with  all  the 
(dtching,  rolling,  and  rocking  of  the  ship,  no  sickness  had  I.  We 
buffeted  the  storm  for  six  days,  in  the  hope  of  the  wind's  veering ; 
but  after  its  high  rage  had  subsided,  a  steady  and  still  strong  south- 
easter bade  defiance  to  our  efforts  to  double  the  Long  Ship's  Light, 
and  I  heard  them  talk  of  bearing  away  for  IVIilford  Haven.  Milford 
Haven !  and  joy  kindled  as  my  imagination  awoke  at  the  sound.  That 
was  one  of  the  universe's  hallowed  spots,  the  sacred  abode  of  some 
of  Shakspcare's  creations,  —  Imogen,  Pisanio,  Belarius,  Guiderius, 
Arviragus,  Posthumus,  ay,  and  that  vain,  simple,  noble,  nothing 
Cloten,  too,  all  started  up  before  my  eyes  ;  and  as  we  stood  in  between 
the  rocky  confines  of  the  port,  I  looked  for  some  place  which  might 
have  been  the  cavern  home  of  the  exiles,  or  the  hills  on  which  they 
chased  the  deer,  the  spot  from  which  they  bade  "  hail  I"  to  the  sun,  or 
welcomed  Fidele;  jerking  mechanically,  meanwhile,  at  the  ropes. — 
There  my  body  was ;  my  mind  had  flown  back  two  thousand  years. 
Well,  well  do  I  remember  those  sensations — but  my  fancy's  eye  could 
select  no  spot.  We  anchored  off  Huberstone,  and  I  cast  a  longing  look 
higher  up,  to  the  narrowing  of  the  water ;  for  there  were  rocks  mingled 
with  verdant  and  cultured  undulations,  and  visible  access  to  the  distant 
hills,  and  vales,  and  cottages ;  and  for  the  first  time  I  felt  that  I  was 
a  prisoner.  It  was  a  heart-sinking  bitterness :  but  it  was  not  on  that 
my  penitence  grew,  nor  on  my  comfortless  lodging ;  nor  was  it  because 
I  broke  stubborn  and  mouldy  biscuits  with  my  elbow,  and  performed 
my  ablutions  with  sea  water  in  a  bucket,  and  converted  the  end  of  a 
wrung  swab  into  a  napkin ;  not  because  I  was  my  own  laundress,  and 
washed  my  shirt  without  soap,  and  hung  it  up  in  the  rigging  that  the 
water  might  evaporate,  and  leave  the  salt  to  scrub  my  skin  ;  it  was  not 
because  my  hands  were  blistered  by  pulling  ropes ;  nor  because  I  was 
frequently  drenched  by  the  waves  which  broke  over  the  ship  ;  not  from 
a  dread  of  the  boatswain's  mate's  rope's  end,  or  the  knotted  nine-tailed 
cat  on  my  bare  back,  of  which  I  heard  such  harrowing,  and,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  true  accounts  ;  not  from  an  apprehension  of  kicks  salved 
by  curses ;  nor  thirst,  nor  privations,  nor  storms,  nor  shipwreck,  battles, 
dangers,  nor  death,  called  up  a  wish  to  avoid  them,  or  shook  me  with 
any  fear  that  made  me  sorry  I  had  left  home.  My  companion,  George, 
had  not  passed  an  hour  since  our  embarkation,  without  complaints  that 
made  my  heart  sad  on  his  account.  I  believe  his  compunction  began 
ere  we  were  twenty  miles  from  home  ;  yet  he  was  more  sinewy  than  I 
was ;  my  fare  and  labour  had  not  been  so  inuring  to  roughness  as  his  ; 
he  was  deficient  in  that  which  supported  me  :  but  at  length  something 
did  bruise  my  spirit.  It  is  only  by  a  stretch  of  comprehension  and  a 
little  faith,  that  you  will  admit  the  likelihood,  reader,  that  I,  so  humbly 
cast,  reared  in  poverty  as  I  was,  should  shrink  from  the  contact  with 
any  human  beings,  because  they  were  so  coarse  and  ignorant — yet  such 
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was  the  case  ;  I  pondered  by  day,  and  lay  awake  half  the  night,  in  re- 
flecting on  the  degrading  communion  into  which  I  had  thrown  myself. 
I  endeavoured  to  scan  the  probabilities  of  the  future ;  and  though  alight 
of  hope  did  occasionally  flash,  my  mind's  inquiries  always  closed  with  a 
dread  that  my  lot  was  cast  irrevocably  ;  if  I  remained  at  sea,  these,  or 
worse,  those  wretches  in  the  hold,  would  be  my  comates.  I  have  told 
you,  reader,  that  I  was  a  day-dreamer ;  that  is  enough  to  show  that  I 
was  not  without  ambition,  that  I  could  soar  in  fancy,  if  not  in  reality. 
I  had  a  notion  that  I  should  not  pass  through  life  without  doing  some- 
thing— that  I  should  burst  tlu-ough  obscurity,  and  humble  poverty 
would  not,  for  ever,  be  my  portion  ;  but  now  I  could  not  flap  my  wings, 
they  were  torn  from  their  sockets.  But  one  other  circumstance  in  the 
whole  of  my  varied  life,  has  goaded  me  with  such  moral  anguish,  as 
my  reflections  did  when  1  had  been  a  few  days  on  board  that  Tender : 
my  mind  must  become  a  desert,  or  the  whole  of  its  scanty  vegetation 
would  be  thorns  to  prick  the  dull  machine  of  body  out  of  inertness  only 
to  be  sensible  of  pain  and  punisluucnt.  I  despaired,  and  wished  to  die  : 
for  the  thought  of  declaring  my  penitence,  and  asking  pardon  at  home, 
and  praying  for  release,  did  not  yet  enter  my  mind ;  to  that  worst  of 
extremities  I  was  not  yet  driven,  or  rather  I  had  not  acquired  the  tone 
of  reflection  and  feeling  which  could  blunt  the  edge  of  that  pang. 
Besides,  my  thoughts  were  not  confined  to  myself :  perhaps  the  daily 
increasing  distress  of  my  friend  somewhat  lightened — it  did,  I  am  sure, 
suspend — the  full  and  intense  action  of  my  own.  He  proposed  to  at- 
tempt escape,  wliich  I  seconded ;  but  liis  entreaties  did  not  prevail  on 
me  to  jom  him  in  it.  I  resolved  on  remaining  almost  entirely  hopeless 
as  I  was. 

We  both  thought  that  the  distance  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  ren- 
dered escape  by  swimming  any  thing  but  difl&cult ;  the  only  obstacle 
was  the  fear  of  bemg  caught  in  the  act ;  for  he  and  I  had  frequently 
crossed  and  recrossed  a  sheet  of  water  which  seemed  to  be  of  little  less 
extent — this  was  the  great  mistake  :  we  were  unskilled  in  calculating 
distances  as  we  looked  along  the  water  from  an  elevation — I  learnt  this 
some  time  after.  The  supposed  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  was  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half — and  the  tide-set  we  did  not  take  into  account. 
We  whispered  our  arrangements ;  he  was  to  drop  into  the  water  a  little 
before  daybreak,  and  I  would  remain  below,  seemingly  asleep: — he 
came  to  me — wrung  my  hand  without  speaking,  and  was  gone.  I  lay 
still  for  half  an  hour  perhaps ;  then,  unable  to  endure  the  suspense,  I 
went  on  deck,  and  looked  towards  the  land,  but  did  not  see  him,  and 
my  heart  leaped  with  joy — ^he  was  safe — a  cough  arrested  my  attention 
— I  turned,  and  there  stood  an  old  seaman  on  the  forecastle,  who  glanced 
at  me  significantly,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  water,  which 
direction  mine  followed,  and  there,  not  one  fourth  of  the  distance  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore,  I  could  just  perceive  a  hat,  and  the  action  of  the  arms 
in  the  water  as  they  struck  out  hi  swimming ;  it  was  Greorge  buffeting 
against  the  influence  of  the  tide,  but  this  I  did  not  then  understand — I 
was  dismayed  at  the  little  progress  he  had  made.     I  knew  he  had  been 
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ducovered  by  the  seanmn,  but  the  old  man  never  mentioned  the  fact  to 
me,  or  to  any  one  on  board,  I  believe.  He  saw  it  was  a  victim  escaping, 
and  would  not  betray  him.  I  continued  watching  vnth  a  feverishness 
of  aense,  which  was  relieved  as  I  marked  the  gradual  diminishing  of 
the  object  in  distance ;  and  descended  again  to  the  steerage,  but  could 
not  rest.  After  another  interval  I  looked  out :  not  a  speck  was  visible ; 
I  was  sure  that  at  that  moment  the  solid  earth  was  gladdening  his  foot, 
and  he  was  bounding  over  the  verdure.  Two  or  three  hours  elapsed 
before  he  was  missed  from  the  ship,  and  all  questions  and  inquiries  re- 
sulted in  the  supposition  that  he  must  have  fallen  overboard  during  the 
night,  and  was  drowned.  I,  of  course,  af&cted  to  believe  this,  and  took 
my  cue  accordingly  to  be  as  sad  and  afflicted  as  I  could  prevail  on 
myself  to  appear ;  but  it  was  a  very  difficult  task  to  be  sorry  at  all ;  for 
I  was  coimting  over  the  number  of  miles  he  had  progressed,  and  joy- 
fully anticipating  the  pleasure  of  recei\ing  an  account  of  his  safe  arrival 
at  B — .  There  was  much  kindness  in  the  altered  manners  of  the  sailors ; 
they  subdued  their  uproariousness,  and  laid  aside  their  rude  jestings, 
as  if  diey  sympathized  in  my  sorrow,  but  I  remember  I  was  not  pleased 
with  this.  There  was  a  poor  old  woman  too,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
come  on  board  for  passage  round  to  Pl^nnouth,  to  see  her  son  in  one  of 
the  ships  of  war  there.  How  she  annoyed  me  by  her  condolences !  I 
really  disliked  her.  My  hypocrisy  transformed  her  sincerity  of  sorrow 
into  a  seeming ;  and  the  proffered  apples  and  pears,  of  which  she  had 
brought  a  stock  on  board  in  a  box,  I  declined ;  they  were  nauseous 
from  her  hand.  AVliat  a  metamorphosis  was  there  in  my  palate,  that 
it  should  be  averse  to  apples  and  pears.  I  felt  that  her  sympathy  was 
undeserved,  and  shrank  from  it.  Truly  this  essay  at  counterfeiting 
was  a  most  vile  emplojonent :  but  I  was  more  desolate  than  ever  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  after  much  painful  pro  and  con  I  sat  down  to  write  an 
imploring  letter  to  my  father ;  but  to  the  chief  source  of  my  penitence 
I  did  not  once  allude.  I  imagined  he  would  ridicule  my  idea  of  degra- 
dation from  the  society  into  which  I  was  thrown  ;  that  he  would  laugh 
at  any  fear  of  disgraceful  companionship.  I  am  bettdb  informed  now, 
and  I  do  most  heartily  rejoice  that  I  omitted  the  only  arguments  which 
were  likely  to  prevail  with  him.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate events  of  my  life,  that  my  father  paid  no  attention  to  my  letter ; 
he  never  replied  to  it,  perhaps  he  did  not  receive  it.  I  have  some  con- 
solation in  hoping  it  never  came  to  hand,  for  I  am  sure,  although  I 
should  have  escaped  much  of  other  kinds  of  misery,  if  I  had  been  re- 
leased from  that  particular  one,  I  should  have  lost  most  of  the  happiness 
which  I  have  experienced,  and  I  have  accjuirod  hope  and  capacity  still 
to  feel.  I  rejoice  that  I  was  not  released  from  that  captivity.  How 
much  the  mind  and  disposition  of  youth  are  bent  and  swayed  by  trifles 
may  be  as  strongly  illustrated  by  my  history,  as  by  that  of  any  other 
living  man,  perhaps.  It  is  because  mine  were  so  influenced,  that  I 
think  it  adnsable  to  relate  trifling  circumstances,  which,  isolatedly 
taken,  must  be  regarded  by  the  reader  as  very  insipid  (or  vapid — is  not 
that  the  phrase  P)     While  the  ship  was  yet  lying  at  anchor,  I  amused 
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myself  by  climbing  the  rigging,  and  making  my  way  into  the  tops, 
and  soon  growing  superior  to  the  road  through  **  lubber's  hole,"  I 
mastered  the  "  futtock"  shrouds :  in  doing  so  one  day,  a  book,  con- 
taining scribbled  thoughts  and  memoranda,  dropped  from  my  bosom, 
and  fell  on  the  forecastle.  The  lieutenant,  who  was  then  walking  tlie 
quarter-deck,  seeing  the  accident,  called  out,  "  Bring  that  book  here  1" 
I  stood  in  the  top  shivermg  with  fear,  while  he  examined  the  leaves, 
read,  and  then  walked  over  to  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  to  whom 
he  showed  it ;  as  they  spoke,  both  occasionally  cast  their  regards  up  to 
my  perch ;  then  the  authoritative,  and,  as  I  thought,  angry  voice  of 
the  lieutenant  hailed  me  with  "  Come  do\\Ti,  youngster."  As  I  des- 
cended I  scanned  the  matter  of  the  A\Titing  in  my  memory,  supposing 
he  had  discovered  something  offensive,  and  anticipated  a  taste  of  man- 
of-war  discipline.  "  Is  this  your  writing,  youngster  ?"  he  asked,  as  I 
stood  pale  before  him.  "  Yes,  Sir."  Some  undertoned  talk  then 
passed  between  the  two  gentlemen,  as  they  moved  away  a  few  steps — 
then  the  lieutenant,   tuniuig  quickly  round,  exchiimed,  "  A\Tiat  the 

do  you  do  here  ?"     I  stammered  out  something  in  reply.      "  Have 

you  any  friends  ?*'  said  the  gentleman  :  by  friends  I  understood  rela- 
tives, and  readily  answered  "  Yes,  Sir."  "  A  father  ?"  "  Yes." 
"  AVho  b  he  ?"  I  told  him.  "  Can  he  or  thev  assist  you  ?"  I  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  this  "  assist,"  and  replied  "  I  do  not  know." 

"  Your  name   is   not  ?"     **  No,   Sir.**      "  This  is  your  proper 

name  ?"  said  my  querist,  pointing  to  "  Peregrine  Verjuice"  on  the 
page.  I  shook  all  over  as  I  faltered  out  "  Yes,  Sir.**  "  AVell,  I  shall 
want  you,  by  and  by ;  and,  hark  ye,  mind  what  you  are  about — don't 
take  a  fimcy  to  grog,  d*ye  hear  ?  and  you  won't  remain  long  as  you 
are.  You  may  go  now — here  is  your  book  :  scramble  up  to  the  fore- 
top  again,  if  you  like.**  Now,  reader,  do  but  fancy  a  ^Tetch  whose 
terror  has  left  him  only  a  fraction  of  life,  as  he  stands  shivering  on  the 
new  drop,  and  the  word  "  pardon**  rings  in  his  ear  at  the  moment  the 
rope  is  round  liis  neck — do  fancy  this,  paint  it  all  in  imagination,  and 
gaze  at  it  with  ;^*our  mind's  eye,  and  you,  l>elike,  may  understand  my 
condition.  And  I  repented  having  written  to  my  father.  The  same 
day  I  was  set  to  wTite  up  the  lieutenant's  arrears  of  log,  and  to  do  other 
matters  of  penmanship  ;  and  the  hard-visaged  sailors  were  glad  of  it ; 
for  they  said  "  such  shilligolee  fellow  was  not  fit  to  man-handle  the 
signal  halliards." 

No  intelligence  of  George — and  eleven  days  had  elapsed  since  his 
escape  :  a  boat  came  alongside,  bringing  a  note  to  the  lieutenant ;  and 
a  whispering  between  the  people  on  board  and  the  men  in  the  boat,  ac- 
companied by  glances  towards  me,  somewhat  alarmed  me,  but  I  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  their  so  glancing  ;  the  lieutenant 
went  on  shore  imme<iiately,  he  was  require*!  to  give  his  o-idence  at  a 
coroner's  uiqucst.  :My  friend's  b*xly,  mangled  by  fishes,  had  that 
morning  been  found  clinging  with  one  arm  round  a  brig's  cable,  and 
drawn  up  as  she  was  heaving  anchor  ;  a  weight  of  copper  pence  in  his 
coatskirt  pocket— a  few  shillings  and  his  watch  in  his  trousers — ^his  not 
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having  even  taken  off  his  coat,  together  with  the  distance  between  the 
ship  and  shore,  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  design  to  attempt 
escape ;  a  verdict  was  given  accordingly.  There  was  no  need  of  affecta- 
tioD  now  :  I  had  as  much  difficulty  in  enduring  my  grief  as  I  formerly 
had  in  pretending  it,  and  all  the  kindly  nature  of  that  good  old  mother 
poured  upon  me  a  consciousness  of  its  beauty  and  worth.  Her  tears  of 
sympathy  and  her  tones  of  consolation  were  now  true  blessings :  and, 
reader,  I  took  to  liking  apples  and  pears  again. 

Next  day  the  wind  chopped  round  to  the  northward,  and  the  ship 
put  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Monthly  Repository,  December,  1833. 

A  f  JGiFT  Veil  of  mist  rose  from  the  sea,  and  curUKi  over  the  adjacent 
rocks  and  venlurc,  as  wc  rolled  along  on  the  gractful  swell  of  the  At- 
lantic billows,  urgcHi  by  the  western  wind,  on  a  morning  in  July,  1807  ; 
and  as  tlie  sun  veered  from  his  eastern  rising  towards  the  south,  the 
duskiness,  in  which  the  brows  of  earth  and  the  breast  of  the  billows 
H'ere  enfolded,  swept  gradually  off,  and  left  each,  all  objects  in  distinct- 
ness of  form,  varying  in  their  shape  and  position,  as  the  ship  advanced 
on,  rested  by,  or  receded  from  them.  There  were  on  board,  a  quietness 
and  order,  which  struck  me  as  in  singular  contrast  with  the  usual  noisy 
bustle  of  trinuning  sails ;  the  orders  were  given  in  a  subdued  tone,  and 
the  sailors  spoke  in  whispers :  even  the  bidding  to  me,  to  "  clap  on 
there,*'  was  uttered  as  if  there  was  a  caution  against  disturbing  some 
one,  or  something,  with  too  loud  a  voice :  and  the  ragged,  wild,  inhu- 
manized  group,  which  stood  on  the  forecastle,  in  their  visit  to  the  air 
from  their  foul  alxxle,  turned  from  their  gaze  on  the  land,  and  the  now 
opening  Plymouth  Sound,  and  glanced  at  each  other  in  silence.  The 
customary  hallooing,  cursing,  and  swearing,  had  sunk  into  murmurs, 
broken  by  a  solitary  harsh  laugh,  down  in  the  den  of  the  captives. 
Theirs,  probably,  was  that  feeling  of  suspense,  which,  on  looking  for- 
ward to  a  certainty  of  change  of  condition,  is  yet  uncertain  what  may 
be  the  character  of  that  change ;  when  thoughts  roam  among  doubts  and 
probabilities,  and  create  that  nervous  irritability,  in  which  mind  holds 
converse  with  itself  alone.  They  all  seemed  to  be  soliloquizing  on  the 
future.  Could  the  reckless  and  desperate  among  them  bo  moved  by 
thinking  of  the  future  ?  Ay,  reader,  for  that  future  was  an  English 
man-of-war.  With  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship,  the  cause  of  this 
orderly  quietness  was  different ;  they  wore  entering  a  royal  seaport ; 
advancing  among  strictly  tlisciplined  ships  of  war ;  superior  eyes  were 
observing  the  lieutenant  of  the  Friendship  and  his  discipline,  and  in 
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deferential  respect  we,  that  is  they^  bowed,  or  seemed  to  bow,  as  they 
approached  the  gaze  of  the  great  ones.     I  know  that  my  senses  were 
highly  excited,  ay,  and  deeply  stirred ;  mine  was  the  vague  and  be- 
numbing feeling,  that,  in  a  few  hours,  the  die  would  be  thrown,  which 
should  decide  whether  I  should  be  freed  from,  or  plunge<l  inextricably 
in,  the  degradation  which  I  so  much  dreaded.     Thus  did  chilling  ap- 
prehension and  glowing  hope  mingle  with  that  rapture  and  delight  in 
wliich  I  fiistened  my  eyes  on  the  scene  :  the  eastern  side  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  its  rocks,  cliffs,  verdure  and  cottages,  as  we  rounded  the  Mew- 
stone  ;  the  sudden  spreading,  continuing  beauty  of  the  view,  thrilled 
through  every  nerve :  the  rolling  swell  of  the  billows  now  subsided  into 
an  even  rippling ;  laugh  afler  laugh  curled  in  orderly  race  along  the 
shining  water,  scattered  on  the  face  of  which  were  tall  huge  ships,  and 
further  down,  in  the  many  inlets  and  harbours,  a  thousand  masts  shoot- 
ing up  among,  between,  and  above  the  rocks  and  houses:  then  the 
black -toothed  batteries,  citadel,   soldiers*  barracks,   and    magazines ; 
Drake*s  Island,  leaving  open  a  glimpse  into  Ilamoaze,  with  the  mastless 
masses  of  black  and  checpiered  hulks,  sleeping  on  the  smooth  water : 
and  then  the  projecting  points  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  Park,  carpeted  with 
smooth  verdure,  and  streaked  and  dotted  with  noble  woods,  looking  like 
solid  masses  of  emerald  cut  into  fretwork.     The  glorious  s»n,  blazing 
on  the  scene,  threw  its  flashes  of  magniiicence  over  love  and  l)€iiuty — 
crowded  buildings  struck  one  p^jint  of  the  view,  and  here  and  there,  on 
some  green  and  flowery  slope,  the  Wlla  stood  blandly  courting  the  gaze 
upun  itself;  or  the  whitewashed  cottage,  nestle<l  under  a  clitt*,  and  sit- 
ting by  a  patch  of  greensward,  spoke  beguilingly  of  peace  and  contented 
comfort ;  and  the  receding  and  distant  hills,  variegated  with  many  hues, 
and  swept  with  alternations  of  light  and  shade — old  dusky  Dartmoor 
solemnly  reposing  above  and  behind  the  wonders  and  l)eauties  at  his  foot. 
I  had  never  beheld  such  a  reality.     I  had  fmicied,  I  had  dreamed  more 
splendid  and  lovely  \isions.     But  I  have  not  looked  at  the  crowning 
beauty  of  that  morning's  gaze.     We  descended  deeper  into  the  Sound, 
and   the   curtaining  hills  gradually  drew   aside,   opening    more   and 
more,  till  Cawsand  bay  completed  the  eye's  delighted  range,  and  ri- 
vetted  every  sense  of  feeling  and  thought  on  what  lay  there.     Sweep- 
ing round  in  a  most  graceful  bend,  and  lipping  the  sandy  and  shingly 
beach,    th(i   water   sparkled,    reflecting^he    ten    thousand    gems    oS 
beauty  which  smiled  on  its  borders,  and  slept,  or  seemed  to    sleep, 
in  their  own  shadows,  which  had  laid  their  foundations  in  the  trans- 
lucent bosom  of  the  liquid  mirror :  a  molten  crj'stal.     And  the  gra- 
dually rising  amphitheatre  of  meadow,  upland,  and  hill  and  grove — 
here,  and  again,  picturesque  abruptnesses  of  rock,  or  an  undulation, 
based  by  the  clustered  dwellings  of  the  town,  dra^Ti  out  at  each  ex- 
tremity in  a  diminishing  line  of  cottages.     Boats  lying  on  the  l)each, 
others  dancing  under  the  fishermen's  oars,  and  two  or  three  ships, 
whose  elegance  of  mould  and  slim  tapering  masts  transmuted  the  ob- 
jects of  my  admiration  in  Liverpool  docks,  into  clumsy,  dingy,  hea^y 
conglomerations  of  deformity.     But  there  was  one  which  sat  enthroned 
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upon  the  glistening  surface  of  the  mirror,  the  Queen  of  magnificence 
and  beauty !     What  a  wonder  of  creation  did  she  appear  to  me !    The 
mo6t  delicate  and  exquisite  work  of  hands  which  I  had  ever  seen,  in 
imitation  of  a  ship,  was  enshrined  in  a  glass  case ;  a  corvette,  built  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  and  tackled  with  silken  cordage.     Smooth,  brilliant, 
speckless,  a  thing  so  beautiful  in  form,  so  graceful  in  position,  so  ad- 
mirably proportioned,  so  eleg^tly  neat  in  finish,  that  I  almost  loved  it, 
as  if  it  had  been  some  creature  of  life,  endowed  with  a  soul.     But 
here  was  one  which,  with  her  vastness  of  size,  her  admeasurement  of 
more  than  two  thousand  tons,  her  three  tiers  of  ports,  her  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  which  could  rain  forth  a  deluge  of  destruction  and  death 
by  three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  iron,  in  tremendous 
thunder ;  and  lodging  within  her  bowels  one  thousand  men  ;  with  the 
immense  thickness  and  strength  of  her  lower  masts,  and  extended  yards 
and  upward  towering  topmasts,  with  her  tons  on  tons  of  cables  and 
conlage,  exhibited  all  the  elegance  of  form,  neatness  of  decoration,  nice 
accuracy  of  arrangement,  the  whole  compact,  fitted  utility  and  beauty, 
even    more    perfectly    than   that   wondrous  thing  of  twelve   inches 
length,  on  which  I  had  looked  with  so  much  admiration  !     A  fairy *s 
fingers,  working  on  gossamer  and  pearl,  would  not  have  turned  out  of 
hand  a  thing  of  more  faultless  order  and  delicacy.     Chequere^l — but 
stainless,  the  mighty  gorgeousness  sat — motionless — not  a  sound  stirred 
within  her,  not  a  sound  or  sign  of  life,  save  the  voiceless  sweeping  in 
the  breeze  of  the  stately  banner,  and  the  fluttering  of  the  high,  sky- 
dancing  pendant — there  she  sat,  gazing  and  musing  on  the  image  of  her 
majesty,  which  reflecte<l  worship  up  to  her  on  her  throne ;  receiving 
proudly  as  her  due,  as  if  she  asked  it  not,  the  homage  of  earth,  sea^ 
ami  sky.     ilow  invitingly  l>eautiful  I  thought  her  then !     Header,  she 
was  a  hell  afloat  I     After  gazing  on  her  with  such  wonder  and  rapture, 
I  felt  a  dreail,  as  a  whispered  allusion  was  ma«le  to  one  ship  which  was 
l^ing  in  the  Sound  ;  a  dirty  looking,  unfiiiishe<l,  straggling— ^/riV/a/c 
they  denominated  her ;  lier  dingy  yellow   sides  were  streaked  with 
seams  of  pitch  ; — and  they  called  her  the  finest  ship  of  all  that  were 
Ij-ing  there.     "  What  taste,"  thought  I ;  they  spoke  also  of  the  "  good 
luck"  of  those  who  might  }ye  shipped  on  board  of  her,  as  she  was  yet 
unmanneii,   or  short  of  her  complement.     I  devputly  hoped,  happi^n 
what  might,  that  would  not  be  the  ship  to  which  I  should  be  drafted, 
though  she  had,  as  I  found,  the  reputation  of  being  a  flier.     These 
meditations  were  broken  by  our  now  near  approach  to  the  rocks  and 
houses,  in  passing  through  the  Devirs  Bridge,  on  each  side  of  which 
pef^le  on  the  firm  shore  stood  to  look  at  us ;  and  sadness  sunk  deep  as 
I  felt  they  were  enjoying  privilege  and  blessings  from  which  I  was  cut 
off:  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  would,  to  tread  the  grass 
and  pluck   the  flowers;  I  seemed  sunk  beneath  the  common  lot  of 
humanity ;  though  men  were  around  me,  from  them  I  was  as  much  an 
exile  as  they  were  from  other  men :  compelled  thoughts  of  the  present 
blocke*!  up  all  gaze  into  the  futiure :  and  we  anchored  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  on  enormous  mountain-mass  of  timber,  that  I 
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heard  spoken  of  as  the  Salvador^  and  another  black  looking  thing, 
with  which  I  made  acquaintance  an  hour  afterwards.  Order  came  on 
board  for  tlie  cargo  of  live  lumber  to  be  shifted  to  the  Razzyloo^  and  I 
soon  found  myself  herded  with  the  miserable  mass  which  the  Tender 
Friendship  vomited  forth  from  her  foul  and  pestilent  caverns.  I — the 
scoff  and  derision,  now,  of  that  filthy  heap  of  animation.  The  Resotu^ 
at  as  my  companions  preferred  to  name  her,  the  Razzyloo,  was  a  human 
washing-tub,  on  a  grand  scale.  To  her  we  were  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purification  and  fumigation — washing,  scrubbing,  and  scrying 
— previous  to  being  driven  into  the  great  fold — ^the  Guardo— the  reser- 
voir— ^the  receiving-sliip^-Sa/t;actor  del  Mundo — thence  to  be  sent  to 
the  different  markets — or  rather,  as  we  were  already  sold,  slaughter- 
houses. And  as  I  mounted  the  sides  of  the  great  wash-tub,  I  was 
struck  with  the  dry-heartedness  of  hopeless  misery.  Now  we  were 
called  over  by  name,  and  ordered  to  "  toe  a  line"  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  such  an  assemblage  we  were !  for  an  hour  we  stood  affording  to 
the  different  knots  of  gazers  right  hearty  merriment,  and  **  pah*ings"  of 
disgust.  Some  of  their  jests  were  odd  enough,  and  as  new  to  my  ears 
as  they  seemed  mirthful  and  witty  to  them ;  for  they  showed  their  ap- 
preciation of  them  by  chorusses  of  laughter,  wliile  the  victims  stcMxl  in 
sullen  silence,  neither  diuring  nor  caring  to  reply.  I  shrank  within 
myself,  as  if  wishing  for  annihilation.  It  was  now  reported  that  the 
washuig  and  scrubbing  apparatus  was  ready,  and  the  lines  were  struck 
off  in  divisions  of  about  twenty,  to  undergo,  in  succession,  the  applica- 
tion of  hot  water,  soap,  sand,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  canvass  towels  of 
No.  1 .  Just  as  the  first  body  was  in  motion,  an  ofHcer  called  me  out 
from  the  ranks,  and  told  me  to  go  aft,  I  was  not  to  undergo  the  scour- 
ing ;  and  once  more  my  hopes  breathotl ;  freer  still,  when,  after  the 
washing,  each  man  was  exaniinetl,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  by  the  sur- 
geons, I  passed  muster  on  answering  a  few  questions,  without  strip- 
ping ;  I  have  never  leanit  to  whom  I  was  in<l(>bted  for  this  indul- 
gence :  but  I  assure  you,  reader,  it  was  a  delicious  relief  to  my  ago- 
nized senses.  Then  assembled  on  board  a  sort  of  committee  of 
captains,  in  the  cabin  ;  my  companions  were  called  in,  and,  at  length,  I 
stood  feverishly  before  the  inspectors ;  they  spoke  to  me  with  kindness, 
even  with  civility,  and  turned  to  each  other  to  say  what  I  could  not 
liear ;  one  in  particular,  I  noticed,  who  smiled  at  something  wliich  his 
neighl>our  said,  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  repeUing  it ;  he  put  to  me 
several  cjuestions,  as  to  my  habits,  friends,  &c.,  and  "  why  did  I  leave 
home  ?"  I  answered  to  this  freely — "I  wished  to  see  other  countries, 
and  people,  &c.'*  "  Why  do  you  wish  that  ?"  "  Because  I  have  read 
so  much  about  them."  I  was  then  dismissed  ;  when,  as  I  reached  the 
cabin-door,  I  was  called  to  remain  a  moment^  while  tlie  "  nmster-at- 
arms**  was  ordered  in.  I  panted  again  with  fear  of  sometliing ;  what 
it  was  I  could  not  guess;  but  that  "master-at-arms"  had  an  ugly 
sound.  It  was  to  receive  from  the  commandii>g  officer  an  onler  to  see 
that  I  did  not  get  "  knocked  about  among  the  riff-raff,  to  take  me  under 
his  charge,  and  into  his  mess,  wliile  I  remained  ou,  board  the  liesolu" 
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Here,  then,  was  a  surety  that  I  was  not  to  be  plunged  into  the  con- 
tamination which,  to  think  of,  made  me  sweat  with  horror.  But,  oh, 
this  did  not  continue  long ;  in  a  day  or  two,  boats  came  alongside,  to 
carry  us  to  the  guard-ship,  and  I  was  huddled,  with  the  rest,  on  board 
of  her.  I  was  no  longer  separated,  I  was  now  one  of  themselves,  to 
toil  as  they  toiled,  washing  and  holystoning  decks — to  come  at  a  whistle 
and  run  at  a  blow — to  scramble,  as  I  best  could,  through  that  congre* 
gated  mass,  some  of  them  of  the  most  depraved  and  abandoned  character, 
thieves  and  pickpockets  too— to  wallow  in  degradation  and  misery — to 
watch  continually  in  avoidance  of  abuse  and  beating,  and  to  watch  in 
vain — to  be  scourged  with  ropes  by  brutes  who  were  charmed  with  de- 
light at  the  sound  of  the  heavy  dense  blows  which  they  dealt  around  in 
sheer  wantonness ;  who  rejoioed  in  their  muscular  arms,  for  strength 
was  prized  only  because  it  enabled  them  to  strike  with  greater  energy ; 
whose  best  sport  was  in  watching,  and  smiling  at,  and  prolonging  the 
suppressed  cries  and  writhlngs  of  their  victims.  I  do  not  exaggerate. 
There  was,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  such  wanton  devilish- 
ness  among  the  boatswain*s-mates  of  a  guard-ship,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  in  description,  nor  would  it  be  believed  by  my  readers,  if 
it  were  described.  These  ruffianly  monsters  in  authority  luxuriated  in 
their  occupation.  It  was  delicious  to  them  to  see  bocks  and  shoulders 
instinctively  shrinking  as  they  passed  a  group  of  men — ^however  these 
men  were  occupied,  or  wherever  they  were  employed,  standing,  walking, 
or  reposing,  the  shoulder  seemed  suddenly  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
«ght,  whenever  a  boatswain's-mate  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  shrank 
as  a  snidl^s-homs  shrink  if  a  finger  approach  them.  And  how  the 
fellows  grinned  in  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  heavy  thwacks  Teeonnd 
from  clavicles,  or  the  knots  on  the  rope  sink  with  a  dense  thug  into  the 
flesh !  A  privileged  order  were  they ;  Ixiings  certainly  exhibiting  human 
form  ;  but  if  anything  more  ferocious  can  be  found  among  wild  beasts, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  it,  and  when  I  have  learnt  it,  I  will  abandon  my 
opinions,  and  worship  the  boatswaiu*s-mates  of  an  English  guard-ship. 
And  it  is  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  things,  for 
aiming  at  suppressing  such  barbarities,  for  reigning  in  the  evil  spirit  of 
those  whose  authority  sanctions,  or  at  least  permits,  nay,  it  is  too  true, 
did  commonly  encourage  these  and  a  thousand  other  ferocities  and 
tyrannies,  that  we  are  to  be  reviled  and  vituperated  as  subverters  of  the 
constitution,  and  unprincipled  and  mischievously  blind  levellers !  Wh}', 
on  the  will  of  these  boatswain*s-matcs  there  was  no  check  ;  complaint 
would  have  been  unredressed,  or  silenced  by  a  fresh  "  starting  ;'**  or, 
perhaps,  punished  as  mutinous.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  awe — ^to  "take 
the  devil  out  of  the  rascals*  carcases !"  for  in  such  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
there— desperadoes  and  vagalKwids,  is  the  set  character  assigned  to  it. 
CompoQnde<l  of  the  swcopings  of  jails,  the  pickwl-up  in  drunken  taverns, 
or  the  stolen  from  home  and  family,  or  the  retunihig  from  foreign  lands 
and  kiduapijetl  in  free  Englan«l ;  first  herdeti  in,  and  then  disgorged 

*  Thratjliing  a  man's  bhouldcrs  with  a  rojK*. 
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from  those  beastly  dens  which  are  curiously  nicknamed  Tenders,  it  was 
perhaps  considered  that  the  more  brutal  was  the  underling  in  authority, 
the  more  effectually  and  easily  would  discipline  be  kept ;  that  nothing 
but  an  iron  han<l  and  iron  heart  were  capable  of  teaching  such  discipline; 
that  iron  hands,  and  iron  heads,  and  iron  hearts,  were  indispensable  in 
mingling  and  directing  the  elements  of  Rule  Britannia-ism,  and  fitting 
such  true-bom  Britons  for  their  glorious  destiny.  If  this  consideration 
be  admitted  as  an  excuse,  or  in  palliation  of  the  wanton  ferocity  of  those 
boatswain*s-mates  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Salvador  del  Mundo,  let 
the  excusers  and  palliators  make  their  best  of  it.  I  can  truly  say, 
there  most  ample  and  liberal  use  was  made  of  it.  Ffaith  the  boatswain*s- 
mates  did  not  forego  these  luxurious  privileges :  no — they  took  free 
scope  in  their  enjoyments.  I  am  speaking  of  what  has  been  ;  but  is  the 
system  yet  exploded  ?  Oh  no,  uideed :  but  because,  just  at  present, 
these  things  are  not — to  their  fonner  extent,  perhaps  I  shall  be  cen- 
sured for  dwelling  on  those  points  which  no  longer  dbgrace  the  British 
navy  :  they  do  not  occur — they  do  not  exist  now : — well ;  I,  perhaps, 
should  have  been  silent,  and  should  have  done  nothing  to  prevent  these 
matters  from  dying  in  forgetfulness,  if  1  <lid  not  know  that  there  yet  lives 
a  wish — ^there  is  a  probability  that  the  system  of  "  necessity,"  forsooth, 
out  of  which  that  monstrous  **  discipline,"  those  remorseless  barbarities 
grew,  will  be  :igain  resortc<l  to  ;  and  if  it  be  resortetl  to,  the  infernal  game 
will  be  playeil  over  again,  though,  perhaps,  there  will  be  less  unblushing 
lK>ldncss,  and  a  little  more  tact,  that  shall  secure  the  actors  fnwn  the  expo- 
sure and  punislunent  to  which  the  increased  facilities  and  proneness  to  en- 
quiry and  communication  will  now  make  them  liable.  That  precious 
claptrap,  loyalty,  as  it  was  nicknameil,  sealed  many  a  mouth,  and 
blinded  many  an  eye,  which  true  U)yalty  would  have  encouraged  clearly 
to  see,  and  promptly  to  s|x>ak.  AVTioever  will  not  so  speak,  when  he 
sees,  is  a  foe  to  humanity ;  a  disloyal  traitor  to  his  country's  honour  ; 
he  is  the  desecrator  of  her  religion  :  he  panoplies  himself  in  its  dog- 
mas,  and  commends  its  truth  as  fetters  to  his  **  inferiors ;"  he  is  the 
destructive  of  her  constitution  ;  he  appeals  to  its  freedom  on  his  own 
account,  and  contorts  its  laws  into  coercions  for  the  *"  lower  classes,*' 
Yet  these  bull-headed  fellows — the  boatswain's  mates — had  a  per- 
ceptive tact  al)0ut  them,  and  were  quick  in  discovering  the  best  means 
by  which  a  blow  could  be  laid  well  on,  and  made  to  tell ;  for  instance, 
on  occasions  of  all  hands  being  piped  on  deck,  one  fellow  would  place 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  hatchway  ladder,  with  his  "  coif'  twbted 
round  his  fist,  and  dangling  in  expectation  and  readiness  from  his 
fingers ;  another,  in  like  preparation,  stationed  himself  on  deck,  to  re- 
ceive the  herd  as  they  rushed  up  from  below  :  here  was  fine  opportunity 
for  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  craft ;  as  the  Ixxiies  of  the  ascen- 
dants l)owed  in  talking  the  first  step  of  the  ladder,  the  rounde<l  and  well- 
spread  shoulders  presented  full  and  fair  space  for  the  rejwly  weapon, 
which  fell  crack — thwack — in  all  its  energy  of  play  and  vigour  of 
weight.  They  commcncoil  with»the  first  venturer,  an<l  continued  the  blows 
on  back  after  i^ack,  with  bcwitcliing  rapidity,  till  the  last ;  then,  woe  Ix^tide 
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that  unfortunate  I  he  took  the  residue  of  the  sweating  devil*s  strength, 
till  he  reached  the  deck,  where  a  simihir  order  of  scourging  had  wel- 
comed each  as  he  stepped  over  the  coamings.  The  two  fellows  had  their 
turns  on  each,  and  beat  the  finaie  to  the  music  on  the  back  of  the  unfortu- 
nate last.  Some  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  in  the  crush  and  bustle ;  the 
last  was  sure  of  triple  allowance.  It  was  a  common  rule  in  some  of 
the  "  well-regulated  ships"  to  "  lay  it  on  well"  on  him  who  was  last  up 
the  hatchway :  somebody  must,  of  necessity,  be  last ;  no  matter :  no 
matter  either  what  compelled  him  to  be  so,  it  was  not  less  criminal ;  the 
rule  was  to  "  start"  the  last ;  his  being  last  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
punishing  him  ;  nothing  else  was  enquired  into,  or  thought  of.  It  was 
on  one  occasion  of.these  beloved  and  beprized  amusements  of  the  boats- 
wain*8-mates,  that  I,  as  with  the  rushing  herd  I  mounted  the  deck,  re- 
ceived one  of  the  blows  across  my  shoulders,  which  sent  the  blood  at 
once  whizzing  and  boiling  back  upon  my  heart ;  for  the  blow  seemed  to 
£dl  through  my  bones  into  my  breast,  so  ponderous  was  the  stroke.  I 
reeled,  and  became  sick  and  faint ;  this  gave  him  opportunity  for 
repeating  the  blow,  and  it  was  too  delicious  a  pleasure  to  be  lost ;  my 
limbd  bowed  under  me  as  if  they  were  rushes,  and  I  sank  down  on  the 
deck,  senseless  ;  and  I  felt,  then,  nothing  of  the  kick  with  which  he  sent 
my  body  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  were  following,  and  I  know  not 
who,  or  how  many,  trampled  on  me.  But  I  do  remember,  that  an 
hour  after  I  recovered,  there  was  a  dismal  drumming  in  my  ears,  my 
brain  seemed  compressed  within  hard  bandages,  and  a  hoop  of  iron  was 
welded  round  my  brow,  and  I  stood  in  stupor  gazing  down  towanls  the 
deck,  trying  to  look  at  something  which  was  not  there.  Thank  God  ? 
thank  God !  I  have  exclaimed  in  thought  a  hundred  times  since,  that 
there  was  no  knife  >\ithin  my  reach,  or  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  have 
driven  it,  blade,  handle,  and  all  into  his  heart !  I  was  too  valuable  a 
subject  to  be  forgotten  by  him, — that  Iwatswain's-mate.  I  subdued  my 
bitterness  by  reflecting,  that  in  a  day  or  two,  I  should  be  out  of  his 
reach  at  least ;  and  I  went  industriously  to  work  at  platting  sinnet. 
This  was  new  to  me,  something  to  be  learnt,  and  it  was  easy  employ- 
ment. Here  the  fellow  singled  me  out  next  day,  and,  without  the  least 
cause  or  provocation,  for  mere  sport,  he  struck  me  another,  though  not 
80  heavy  a  blow  as  the  former,  while  my  back  was  turned  to  him,  and 
I  unaware  of  his  approach ;  I  sprung  round  in  the  biting  suddenness  of 
my  anguish,  and  there  he  stood,  with  his  hand  and  rope  elevated,  in  ter^^ 
rorem,  I  spat  out  the  word  "  devil !"  "  Ha !  devil,  am  I  ?"  said  he  ; 
"  ril  show  you  a  bit  of  my  devil."  His  face  had  on  it  the  cold,  calm, 
dead  grin  of  the  concentrated  essense  of  spite,  gratifying  itself  with  a 
luxury  ;  while  the  cable  veins  of  his  thick  bull  neck  were  strained  al- 
most to  bursting.  "  Til  not  hurt  you,  as  you  are  so  delicate ;  I'll  lay 
it  on  ladylike,  to  accommodate  you,"  and  he  repeated  the  blows,  till  I 
fell  down  as  yesterday.  Of  all  the  faces  I  have  ever  looked  on,  none 
dwelt  so  long,  and  so  distinctly  in  my  memory  as  his.  I  can  safely  as- 
sert, that  I  never  remembered  any  man  with  feelings  of  hate,  or  a  desire 
for  revenge,  fur  the  duration  of  a  month,  save  and  except  that  fiend  of  a 
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man  ;  and,  for  years  afterwards,  in  reflecting  on  my  life  on  board  that 
ship,  I  have  snatched  up  a  knife,  if  it  were  near  me,  and  driven  it  with 
all  my  force  into  the  table  or  board  before  me.  They  would  have 
hanged  me  for  murder  if  I  had  remained  a  week  longtT  on  board  the 
Salvador  del  Mundo,  Now,  how  changed  am  I !  that  man  is  the  ob- 
ject of  my  sincere  pity;  I  have  long  since  for^ven  him;  I  have  long 
since,  in  my  heart,  acquitted  him  of  ferocity,  tyranny,  or  cruelty ;  I  have 
learned  how  to  direct  my  abhorrence  more  justly ;  that  was  Ms  educa- 
Hon;  I  have  transferred  all  my  hate  to  the  system,  and  '*  with  all  my 
soul  I  hate  it/*  He  had  been  taught  by  it, — such  a  man  was  useftil, 
necessary,  in  such  a  place,  among  such  people,  and  in  attainment  of 
such  designs.  He  was  a  capital  disciplinarian  of  *'old  England's  jolly 
tars."  But  the  feelings  of  hate,  and  the  imaginings  of  revenge  with 
which  I  regarded  that  man,  are  not  coexistent  with  my  present  notices 
of  the  proper  objects  and  causes  of  my  abhorrence.  I  would  neither 
stab,  shoot,  strike,  no,  nor  aid  a  corporeal  scourge  of  any  one  of  them. 
I  have  no  wish,  no  impulse  of  that  character,  whenever  my  thoughts 
torn  to  those  objects :  but  I  sicken  with  disgust,  just  as  I  should  do  in 
approaching  and  passing  a  mass  of  putrescence;  or,  if  I  pause  within 
the  spread  of  its  gases,  it  is  with  a  courageous  resolution  to  do  violence 
to  every  sense,  in  the  hope,  and  with  an  eftbrt  to  remove  it,  and  purify 
the  spot  and  its  vicinity.  If  I  could,  I  would  utterly  crush  the  sy^telIl 
from  which  these  mischiefs  and  these  horrors  spring.  I  will  show  the 
mischief  and  the  horrors,  come  what  may  of  it.  It  is  only  my  ow  n 
tale  that  I  am  here  relating — ^true  :  but,  reader,  it  is  also  the  tide  of 
thousands  who  have  had  no  historian ;  whose  advocates  have  been  too 
feeble,  or  too  circunispect,  too  cautious ;  they  whispered  when  they 
should  have  thundered ;  they  should  boldly  have  declared  the  facts, 
commanded  attention,  and  clamoured  for  reilress,  if  they  really  and 
truly  felt  the  wTongs  which  were  done  to  their  fellow  countr^nmen  ;  but 
they  complained,  and  lamented,  and  pitied,  and  were  laughed  at,  de- 
spised, and  forgotten.  Narrated  facts  of  palpable  cruelty,  and  head- 
long ferocity,  make  no  impression,  if  they  are  gently  breathed ;  the 
voice  must  paint,  words  must  be  strong,  or  the  picture  will  not  be  seen, 
and  the  facts  will  dwindle  into  doubts,  and  expire  in  indifference.  You 
may  be  vdse,  perhaps,  in  calming  your  tones,  and  softening  your 
phrases,  when  you  have  a  proselytism  of  opinion  or  principle  to  make ; 
but  in  stating  facts  of  cruelty,  let  your  words  be  as  apt,  strong,  biting, 
and  your  tones  as  intense,  as  your  feelings  of  indignation  can  make 
them :  whether  this  be  a  correct  nde,  or  a  prudent  rule  to  follow,  or 
not,  I  can  assure  you,  reader,  it  shall  be  my  guide. 

Yes,  I  should  have  been  tried  and  hanged  for  murder  had  I  remained 
a  week  longer  on  board  that  ship.  I  am  quite  sure  that  would  have 
been  my  fate, — if  that  fellow  had  not  killed  me  ;  and  at  this  moment, 
as  my  pen  courses  along  the  paper,  I  palpitate,  while  the  cold  perspira- 
tion stands  on  my  forehead,  in  thinking  on  the  narrowness  of  my 
escape.  My  foot  was  then  on  the  verge  of  a  fathomless  abyss.  I  glare 
into  the  impenetrable  murkincss,  chilled  and  motionless,  chained  by 
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honor ! — ^I  totter,  and — fall  back ! — still  gasping,  and  unassured  of  my 
safety :  so  completely  does  the  awakened  and  aroused  horror  grasp  at 
my  frame,  and  cling  to  my  moral  faculties.     In  the  long  and  o^eu- 
times  dismal  retrospection  of  the  scenes  to  which  I  have  been  witness, 
the  insolent  mockeries  of  justice,  the  despotic  and  capricious  infliction 
ci  scourges  and  suffering  (some  of  which  caprices  would  be  ludicrous, 
if  tfaey  did  not  indulge  themselves  in  the  agonies  they  occasioned) 
whidi  I  know  to  be  true,  and  which  did  habitually  occur  in  other  ships 
of  war,  though  so  very  little  evidence  appeared  of  them  under  the 
aaHiority  of  that  generously  brave  and  considerately  humane  man  witli 
whom  it  was  my  better  fortune  to  be  cast,  (though  even  there — but  his 
eye  did  not  witness  it — ^there  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  groaning,) — in 
tiua  restrospection  I  at  times  have  been  astonished  that  instances  uf 
sudden  revenge,  even  to  death,  by  the  knife,  handspike,  or  crowbar,  or 
throat  grappling,   are  of  such  rare  occurrence.      "An  Englishman 
acorns  to  use  a  knife,  he  leaves  that  to  more  dastardly  foreigners ;  and 
he  does  not  resort  to  the  cat  and  monkey  work  of  scratching  and  throt- 
tling."    I  have  heard  this  a  thousand  times.     But  "  >\ill  an  English- 
man subnut  to  a  blow  ?''     Ay,  will  he ;  I  have  seen  him  do  so  a  thou- 
sand times.     "  Take  a  blow  submissively  ?"     Ay,  though  his  fist  were 
hanl  and  heavy  enough  to  fell  an  ox.     I  have  seen  athletic  men  beaten 
and   bruised   at  their  work,  by  persons  whose   life   they  could  have 
squeezed  out  as  easily  as  you  would  crush  the  pulp  from  an  orange  ; 
though  the  blows  and  bruises  were  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  abusive 
epithets  and  Wtuperative  curses,   they  were   ductile   and  submissive. 
This  is  the  effect  of  discipline  ;  yet  were  these  same  men  as  reckless  of 
danger,  as  bold  and  unfearing  in  battle  as  the  free  lion  of  the  desert ; 
and  they  looked  on  peril  with  as  steady  an  eye  as  the  eagle  on  the 
mountain  cliff  gazes  on  the  sun.     But  education  had  obliterated  thoir 
true  manliness ;  it  ha^l  bowed   their  souls  to  abject  servility ;  it  had 
bowed  down  their  more  beautiful  and  lofty  nature  to  tlic  degradation  of 
mere  hounds  of  the  game.     Ay,  ay,  these  bold  and  boaste<l  Britisli 
bull-dogs  were  so  bowed  do\ni.     Staunch,  staunch,  indeed,  when  "  the 
slips  were  taken  off,  and  they  started  for  the  prey."     They  had  heard, 
as  we  all  have  heard,  they  had  been  told,  as  we  all  have  been  told,  (and, 
luckily,  the  truth  is  beginning  to  be  taught  as  well  as  told,  and  felt  as  well 
as  taught — felt,  too,  where  it  causes  not  a  little  wincing,)  ay,  as  oflen  as 
he  had  seen  days  in  the  year,  the  English  sailor  had  been  told  that  he 
was  "  a  true  bom  Briton*' — that  each  and  every  man,  of  whatever  birth 
or  purse,  or  no  purse  at  all,  had  equal  laws  to  guide,  and  equal  justice 
to  protect  him  ;  he  was  told  that  peer  or  peasant,  his  rights  were  the 
same :  he  was  told  that  glorious  independence  and  freedom  from  scathe 
of  tyranny  were  his  inalienable  heritage ;    he  was  told, — he  was  told 
that  an  unflinching  spirit  in  resisting  oppression,  and  driving  back  en- 
croachment, and  in  insisting  on  and  maintaining  all  these  privileges  and 
blessings,  were  the  characteristics  which  distinguished  a  manly  Eiig- 
lishman — a  bold  Briton,  from  all  other  men  in  the  universes     Oh  yes, 
he  was  told  all  this.     There  are  many  now,  whose  purposes  such  tell- 
ing served  at  the  time,  would  rather  bite  off  their  tongues  than  gpive  ut- 
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teroncc  to  such  words,  for  they  are  no  longer  useful  words  to  them ; 
the  words  begin  to  have  a  meaning,  to  be  understood.  God  keep 
us  in  peace,  to  prosper  the  understanding !  But  let  us  see  what  he 
was  taught  with  all  this  telling :  what  was  his  education  by  practice 
and  example  ?  That  the  high-bom  and  wealthy  were  beings  to  whom 
he  owed  reverential  submission  without  question ;  he  was  made  to  re- 
gard riches,  a  coach  and  equipage,  or  a  better  coat,  as  the  tokens  and 
signs  of  superior  grace  and  especial  favour  from  heaven  !  nothing  less 
in  effect,  though  words  certainly  never  went  to  such  a  length ;  to  feel 
that  they,  the  owners  and  wearers,  were  of  a  brighter  mould,  and  purer 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  there  was  his  station,  at  their  footstool,  or  at  the 
hem  of  their  garments :  his  conduct  was  to  be  regulated  by  them ;  his 
body^s  strength  was  something  for  their  use  :  that  it  was  disobedience 
to  think  or  inquire,  and  disloyalty  to  question  their  decisions ;  their 
will  was  his  absolute  master.  Manhood,  true  manhood,  the  sources  of 
reason,  had  been  educated  out  of  him,  and  dried  up  in  "  respect  for  his 
superiors."  His  labour  was  constrained  to  their  purposes;  every 
scanty  indulgence,  his  recreations,  his  rest,  his  enjoyments,  were  only 
permissive,  and,  like  his  hard  and  peril-earned  food,  were  mere  allow- 
ances ; — "  Rights*  was  a  word  scratched  out  of  the  jolly  British  tar's 
vocabulary ;  or,  in  short,  and  at  best^  his  creed  of  faith,  duties,  and 
moralities,  was  the  Russian  catechism,  with  an  appendix,  viz.  "  the  di- 
vinity that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  did  likewise  enmantle  all  his  officers, 
down  to  the  boatswain's-mates  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Salvador  del 
Mundo. 

Perhaps,  nay  it  is  this  education  tliat  produces  a  feature  in  the  Eng- 
lish naval  and  military  services  which  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
finding  parallels  to,  in  other  countries.  Men  who  have  been  promoted 
from  the  ranks,  or  from  before  the  mast,  are  generally  the  most  harsh 
disciplinarians  and  industrious  of  tyrants.  It  is  an  application  of  their 
own  training  in  training  others :  it  is  their  turn  now.  The  principle 
extends  broadly  and  deeply  in  political  or  social  life  also.  AVe  gene- 
rally find  those  who  have  ascended  from  humble  poverty  and  obscurity, 
to  titles,  rank,  or  wealth,  are  the  greatest  scomers,  the  heartiest  haters 
of  the  class  from  which  thpy  sprung ;  they  are  the  most  diligent  and 
earnest  advocates  of  measures  which  shall  secure  and  advance  the  **  up- 
per," and  "crib,  cabin,  and  confine"  the  " lower  orders ;"  they  make 
the  staunchest  of  Tories,  the  most  zealous  of  conservatives.  In  their 
social  life  they  are  the  haughtiest,  and  most  supercilious,  most  rescrvetl  of 
masters,  and  rigidly  exact  that  deference  and  servility,  that  creeping, 
cringing  abjectness  which  they  well  remember  to  have  practised  them- 
selves ;  and  they  well  remember  how  enviable,  in  their  eyes,  was  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  the  individuals  to  whom  such  bowing  and 
cringing  were  devoted  ;  it  is  now  their  summum  bonum.  It  is  all  pure 
Englishism  this ;  doing  things  in  order,  according  to  custom.  The 
best  value  of  wealth  to  them  is  the  power  and  command  over  others 
which  it  ^ves  ;  the  privilege  to  order  imperiously,  instead  of  requesting 
kindly ;  to  be  authoritative,  instead  of  complpng. 

Again,  I  say,  the  whole  tendency  of  our  systems  of  education,  is  an 
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inculcation  of  respect  for  the  great  and  wealthy,  be  the  individual  ob- 
jects of  that  respect  the  most  senseless  or  base  of  the  community,  or 
otherwise ;  and  to  desire  and  to  obtain  riches.  There  are  precepts 
enough  to  the  contrary,  I  know,  but  who  is  affected  by  them  ?  "  One 
man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand ;"  and  that  one  is  put  under  quarantine 
by  all  the  rest ; — ^he  is  in  the  "  world's"  Lazaretto. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  tyranny  and  harshness  excite  that 
which  makes  their  exercise  dangerous  to  the  tyrant,  more  frequently  in 
a  blind  and  degraded  man,  or  in  him  who  thinks,  reasons,  and  decides. 
One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  retribution  be  sought  at  all,  the 
reasoning  man  will  select  the  proper  object ;  the  other  will  strike  ran- 
domly, and  often  revenge  himself  on  the  innocent,  on  the  fancied  cause  ; 
he  will  make  the  instrument  of  an  act  of  tyranny  his  victim  oflener 
than  he  will  take  the  master  who  sets  the  instrument  at  work.  As, 
not  long  since,  a  soldier,  for  whom  the  happy  and  skilful  invention  of 
his  commanding  officer  had  contrived  a  mode  of  punishment  which 
should  not  subject  himself  to  the  lash  of  those  cursed  newspapers  that 
have  got  a  vile  knack  of  showing  up  a  fiogger,  driven  to  despair  or 
madness,  shot  the  corporal  who  superintended  the  torture  devised  by 
this  honourable  subterfuge.  It  was  wrong,  wickedly,  as  well  as  fool- 
ishly wrong,  to  shoot  any  one  ;  but  it  was  a  greater  %\Tong  to  take  a 
wrong  aim.  This  fact  is  good,  strong  argument  for  keeping  men  from 
exercising  their  reason,  for  drying  up  their  powers  of  thinking  :  why 
tyranny  woidd  languish  unto  death  for  lack  of  stimulus,  if  it  discovered 
it  had  none  but  reasoning  creatures  on  whom  to  exercise  itself. 

Another  digression,  reader — wandering  and  irregular — it  is  a  trick 
which  I  cannot  leave  off.  I  saw,  as  I  was  gliding  doMH  on  my  life's 
stream,  something  on  the  banks,  and  jumped  out  of  my  boat  to  ex- 
amine it  more  closely :  further  on,  a  rock,  flower,  serpent^  or  tree,  in- 
vited my  attention,  and  I  must  look  at  them.  Then  I  ascended  the 
tree,  and  perhaps  you  lost  me  among  the  branches  and  foliage  :  still  I 
had  my  eye  on  the  boat  the  whole  time.  I  \\  ill  leap  down,  re-embark, 
up  grapnel,  and  away  again. 

Thank  Heaven,  my  stay  on  board  the  Salvador  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. I  little  cared  whither,  or  to  what  ship  I  was  sent,  when  the 
order  for  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  my  companions  with  me,  was  given  to 
get  into  an  ugly,  clumsy  tub  of  a  thing  which  they  called  the  Launch. 
She  and  her  motley  living  cargo  were  taken  in  tow  by  another  boat, 
manned  by  some  dozen  of  stri|)ed  Guemsey-frocked,  tarpaulin-hatted, 
kinky -faced,  red-throated,  long-swinging-pigtail  fellows.  And,  eh! 
my  stars !  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  was !  The  free  grace,  and  uncon- 
strained swing  of  their  arms,  shoulders,  chests,  heads,  working  so  ex- 
actly together.  AVrists  curving  with  such  an  air  of  a  sense  that  they 
were  doing  it  well ;  and  two  rows  of  elbows  throwing  a  double  range 
of  horizontal  circles  from  ?troke-oar  to  bow,  all  at  once,  with  such  a 
seeming  of  conceit,  of  self- approbation  of  its  skill,  as  each  elbow  ro<lc 
the  periphery :  wliile  the  oars  on  cither  side  dipped  their  trimly-shaped 
and  glistening  blades  into  the  water,  as  sm<X)tbly  as  if  they  were  slip- 
ping into  oil :  without  splash  or  fpray  they  fell  and  rose,  and  struck  a 
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beautiful  level  line  of  arcs  froiA  stem  to  stem  at  once — and  at  once 
from  stem  to  stem  again ;  all  exactly  to  a  parallel  with  the  horizon  the 
oars  rose  and  fell,  and  rose  again ;  while  in  the  dull  lumbering  thing 
which  they  lugged  after,  two  clumsy  oars  lazily  swung  a  parabolic 
curve — up  high — and  fell  with  an  ugly  sound  of  splotch  into  the  water, 
scattering  its  splinters  over  the  huddled  heap  of  bodies.  Thus  we  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Sound.  AVhere  we  were  going  was  to  be  no  affair 
of  ours.  It  was  an  official  secret  confided  alone  to  him  who  had  us  in 
charge :  it  was  his  business  only ;  and  for  him  to  condescend  to  hint 
the  where-bound  to  kj,  that  would  he  a  little  too  much  of  the  familiar. 
An  English  officer  ynXi  respect  his  station  though  he  be  locked  up  in  a 
cupboard,  six  feet  by  four,  for  a  month  ^ith  a  private  :  he  is  cautious 
against  the  levelling  of  distinctions  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  lie 
would  be  irremediably  contaminated  if  he  kneeled  on  the  same  has- 
sock, at  prayer,  in  a  church,  ynih  a  man  in  the  ranks.  Launch  him  in 
a  jolly  boat  with  a  pair  of  mizentopmen,  on  the  wide  waste  of  the 
Atlantic,  discipline,  decorum,  and  distance  will  be  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  the  rules  and  guides  of  his  steering  and  sail-trimming,  and 
biscuit  cracking.  Now,  here,  in  this  instance,  the  design,  though  it 
had  been  to  carry  us  out,  and  sink  the  boat  and  cargo  in  the  sea,  was 
not  to  be  questioned.  At  all  events,  the  chances  of  being  consigneil  to 
some  well -authenticated  and  confirmed  hell-afloat  were  ninety-nine  to 
one  against  us.  No  matter,  that  was  no  affair  of  ours, — all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  take  off  our  hats  at  "  God  save  the  King,"  and  strike  up 
chorus  in  "  Rule  Britannia." 

"  Britannia  rules  the  waves, 

The  Britons  never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves  !" — Hurra ! 

But  by  the  direction  which  we  were  going,  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
liorrible,  dingy,  yellow,  pitchy-streake<l-sided  ship,  to  which  I  alluded 
when  entering  the  Sound  in  the  Tender,  was  to  be  our  place  of  deposit, 
and  I  sickened  again.  AVe  arrived  alongside,  and  as  the  motley  group 
gained  the  decjc,  the  suppressed  jeers  of  the  men  on  board  were  scarcely 
checked  by  the  presence  and  regard  of  the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck  ; 
the  boards  of  which  quarter-deck  were,  to  my  surprise,  as  white  as  if 
they  had  just  been  scrubbed  with  hot  water  and  towels;  and  all  wa.s 
atlmirably  clean  and  orderly.  As  I  joined  the  men  who  had  preceded 
me  in  the  ascent,  I  slunk  from  the  observing  eyes  of  the  gentlemen 
and  officers,  when  a  youth,  a  boy  with  very  fair  and  pale  face,  came 
towards  me,  his  hands  in  his  trouser  s  pockets.  How  well  do  I  re- 
member him  in  that  moment !     He  has  forgotten  all  this,  I  dare  say. 

He  is  now  Captain  C .     I  felt  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  me 

among  those  people,  but  he  did  not  like  to  appear  othenvise  than  cold. 
**  Wliy,  what  do  you  do  here  ?  you  shouldn't  have  left  your  mammy's 
apron-string."  He  asked  me  several  questions,  and  spoke  still  as  if  he 
was  afraid  of  lieing  kind  or  too  familiar.  He  endeavoured  to  be  harsh, 
but  it  was  against  his  true  feelings — against  his  nature.  lie  thought 
and  looked  as  though  he  wished  I  was  not  there.  "  Ha !  you'll  have 
nobody  here  to  curl  your  hair  for  you ; — yoM  will  soon  have  the  gloss 
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taken  out  of  your  locks."  At  this  moment,  **  the  Captain's  coming," 
was  said  by  a  sentinel  on  the  **  gangway."  We  were  ordered  to  stand 
away  forward ;  boatswain  and  sidesmen  were  called  to  attend  the  «ide ; 
guard  with  fixed  bayonets  paraded  on  that  clean  quarter-deck ;  officers 
and  gentlemen,  at  least  a  score,  came  up  the  hatchways  and  stood  all  in 
waiting  to  receive  the  great  man.  The  boatswain  sprung  his  call ; 
sideboys  ran  down  with  their  baize-covered  ropes,  and  the  moment  his 
foot  touched  the  gangway,  every  head  was  uncovered.  He  lifted  hb 
hat ;  soldiers  "  presented  arms,"  and  he  turned  round  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  quarter-deck.     It  was  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  to 

me  so  kindly  in  the  cabin  of  the  Resolu,     I  was  on  board  the  A : 

my  home,  and  really  a  happy  home  she  was  to  me  for  several  years. 
But,  yes,  reader,  there  was  some  bitterness  to  be  got  over  yet :  why 
cannot  we  get  through  a  life  without  these  huts  ? — ^With  this  but  I  bid 
you  good  bye — for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Monthly  Repository,  January,  1834. 

I  HAVE  stipulated  with  my  conscience  not  to  beg^n  the  new  year  with 
a  grumbling,  vinegary  chapter,  or  else, — well,  I  won't  grumble — I  will 
look  only  at  the  sunny  side,  if  I  can,  and  accept  man's  smile  for  as 
much  as  he  wishes  to  pass  current.      So :  I  was  fairly  shipped  on 

board  His  Majesty's  Frigate  A ;  registered  on  her  chronicles  by 

name  Peregrine  Veijuice,  aged  17  years,  by  trade  a  quill  driver,  by 
birth  a  Welshman  :  then  I  was  tucked  under  a  sort  of  gallows  to  as- 
certain my  height,  5  feet  5  inches ;  white,  soapy  complexion,  bleached 
oakum  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  and  deep  ditches  beneath  them ;  eyes 
indigo,  or  pepper  and  salt,  just  as  the  sun  or  light  chose  they  should  be ; 
a  nose  nothing  particular,  only  it  seemed  to  belong  to  me  :  no  brands, 
marks,  or  scars.     All  these  particulars  were  duly  noted  in  the  Book  of 

Chronicles  of  H.  M.  S.  A ,  in  order  that  if  I  deserted,  the  "  Hue 

and  Cry"  might  have  a  description  of  me.  This  course  was  pursued 
through  the  whole  crew ;  then  each  was  stationed  according  to  the  es- 
timate of  his  seamanlike  qualities ;  or,  with  no  such  qualities,  as  lands- 
men, struck  off  for  after  guard  and  waisters.  To  myself,  no  particular 
duty  was  immediately  assigned  :  they  skipped  my  name  in  the  muster, 
but  I  was  soon  made  useful.  I  was  ordered  to  paint  the  numbers  on 
the  hammocks.  Whence  were  my  tools  to  come  ?  I  had  read  Robin- 
son Crusoe, — invention  is  the  dutiful  and  pliant  child  of  that  frowning 
and  austere  mother  Necessity.  My  pallet  was  the  head  of  a  flour  bar- 
rel :  for  bruHhes,  bah  !  luckily  a  goose  had  been  killed  that  day  for  the 
gun-room  dinner,  and  he  hung,  heels  up,  in  the  galley  ;  I  plucked  two 
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or  three  feathers  from  his  wing,  these  were  for  quilli,  and  sawed  off 
some  hairs  from  the  back  of  a  goat,  which  came  bobbing  about  my  legs 
as  if  snuffing  out  a  relationship.  I  am  not  sure  that  she  was  a  coun- 
trywoman of  mine,  but  she  was  my  shipmate  for  seven  years  after- 
wards, and  we  became  very  good  friends.  For  my  easel,  I  selected 
the  back  of  the  smoothest  long  eighteen-pounder  which  I  could  find. 
Thus  was  I  equipped  and  furnished  for  my  new  trade ;  but  it  was  a 
dull  business,  though  I  had  plenty  to  do,  and  got  through  it  much  less 
to  my  own  than  to  the  satisfaction  of  others.  I  was  all  the  while 
dreaming  how  long  we  should  lie  there :  change  of  place  was  to  me 
the  most  desirable  thing.  Ck)njecture  was  roaming  from  stem  to  stem 
of  the  ship,  as  to  her  destiny,  when  orders  were  given  to  clear  her  of 
the  superfluous  live  lumber,  with  which,  indeed,  she  was  most  plente- 
ously  stowed,  and  to  "  unmoor ;"  then  "  bring  to  the  messenger ;  ship 
and  man  the  capstem  bars."  The  process  of  getting  under  weigh  in  a 
man  of  war  is  worth  a  page  of  talk  ;  but  as  I  shall  have  to  go  through 
it  often  enough  in  my  tale's  jouniey,  I  will  take  a  future  opportunity 
for  that  talk.  In  this  case  there  was  no  mystery  in  our  movements ; 
Spithead  was  the  goal  of  our  travel.  "  Up  and  down"  was  sung  out 
firom  the  forecastle :  then  "  stopper  the  cable,"  and  "  pall  the  cap- 
stem,"  from  the  quarter-deck ;  and  "  unship  the  bars,"  "  all  hands 
make  sail,"  followed,  and  instantly  the  shrouds,  on  either  side,  were 
filled  with  men  like  swanning  bees :  no  voice  was  heard  but  his  who 
gave  command,  and  a  noble  voice  it  was ;  but  his  words  were  repeated 
in  the  out-poured  shrillness  of  the  silver  calls  of  the  boatswain  and  his 
mates ;  and  when  every  man  had  set  his  foot  in  the  rigging,  with  hands 
grasping  the  ratlines,  "  Away  aloft !" — ^away  the  swarm  rushed  with 
an  upward  rapidity,  as  if  the  life  of  each  depended  on  his  being  first. 
There  was  another  pause :  then  "  trice  up,  lay  (lie)  out,"  and  the 
long-outstretched  naked  limbs  of  the  ship  were  everywhere,  upmingling 
in  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  down  and  out  over  the  sea,  alive  with  creep- 
ing things,  hurrymg  out  to  their  extremities,  between  them  and  certain 
destruction,  was  a  curved,  swinging,  loose  rope,  on  which  they  struck 
their  feet :  this  was  all  that  held  them  ft'om  plunging  into  the  sea,  or 
crashing  to  mummy  on  the  deck.  Strange  as  it  is,  reader,  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  danger  in  this.  I  never  saw  an  accidental  fall  from  a  ship's 
yards  in  my  life. 

I  had  seen  sails  set  on  board  the  Tender  and  other  ships,  but  on  a 
small  scale ;  here  and  there  a  man  dotted  the  shrouds  and  the  yards  ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  hundreds  were  rushing  against  each  other,  each 
only  anxious  to  be  first  and  to  do  his  own  work,  at  any  expense  of 
danger  or  life  to  the  others.  All  seemed  riot,  confusion,  desperation  ; 
but  all  was  silent ;  for  all  was  in  obedience  to  a  sure  design ;  it  was  or- 
der, precision,  exactness,  and  familiarity  with  the  action.  "  Let  fall, 
sheet  home,  haul  onboard,  hoist  away !"  were  the  next  orders,  delivered 
in  one  breath,  and  in  an  instant.  Header,  this  is  one  of  the  spectacles 
that  throws  such  a  charm  over  the  trade  of  war,  that  hearts  which 
would  shudder  while  the  mind  adverted  to  its  horrors,  and  sicken  with 
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contempt  at  tho  paltry  yet  infamous  sophistries,  which  have  heen  too, 
too  often  employed  in  fashioning  and  encouraging  it,  throb  with  delight 
on  beholding  such  spectacles,  and  pant  for  this  and  a  thousand  others, 
which  throw  around  war  an  attractive  splendour.     If  the  blade  were 
permitted  to  corrode  with  the  blood  in  which  it  harl  been  bathed,  its 
owner  would  hate  it  and  scorn  himself :  it  is  the  sword*s  polish  and  the 
hilt*8  gilt  which  recommend  it  as  an  ornament  to  the  hand ;  there  is 
the  loadstone  of  ladies'  hearts.     It  is  in  vain  that  you  will  look  even  in 
the  most  skilfully  manned  merchant  vessels  for  any  thing  wliich  can 
glimpse  a  conception  of  a  ship  of  war  making  sail  from  her  anchorage. 
In  a  merchantman,  the  sails  are  spread  and  set  stragglingly  and  par- 
tially ;  portions  tumble  down,  flap  about,  and  slowly,  creepingly  spread 
at  intervals,  and  from  the  several  points ;  but  with  the  words  I  have 
quoted,  the  instant  flashing  effect  is  magical  and  magniflcent :  the  mi- 
nute-ago-naked masts,  beams,  and  yards,  the  whole  of  the  uptowering 
scaffolding  and  beautiful  skeleton,  is  clothed  in  fifteen  thousand  feet  of 
gracefid  drapery,  so  perfectly  fitted,  and  so  admirably  put  on :  then  out 
it  swells  and  curves  in  the  wind :  it  is  beauty  itself.     Not  a  word  is 
spoken  till  "  belay  !"  then  the  rumbling  of  four  or  five  hundred  stamp- 
ing feet :  the  rattling  of  blocks  and  pulleys,  the  whirring  of  ropes,  and 
the  grinding  of  the  massive  beams  which  are  by  these  adjusted  in  their 
required  positions,  are  all  at  once  stopped.     Still  the  immense  and 
splendidly  compact  machine  lies  motionless :  the  anchor  has  not  yet 
quitted  its  mighty  grip  of  the  solid  ground,  ten  fathoms  beneath  the 
surface  of  that  glassy  field  on  which  she  sits,  but  ready  for  her  start. 
"  Ship  the  capstem  bars,"  a  few  more  turns  and  the  anchor  is  away ; 
"  Man  the  cat  and  fish,"  (odd  things  there  are  in  a  ship,  reader,  but  I 
cannot  stop  to  explain,)  the  proud  and  gorgeous  mass  of  machincr}'-, 
slowly  gathering  progress,  glides  round  into  her  destined  track.    Track  ! 
there  is  no  track.     She  is  the  engineer  of  her  own  road  and  digs  it  up 
as  she  advances,  and  it  closes  up  behind,  leaving  no  line  to  denote  the 
course  of  her  journey.     She  is  a  huge  sea  dragon,  swimming  along 
with  her  enormous  wings  thrown  upwards  to  the  air,  while  her  copper 
belly  curls  up  the  hissing  and  boiling  foam  of  the  sea,  and  dashes  the 
clipping  waves  from  her  ponderous  bulk,  as  if  in  derision  of  their  familiar 
touch.     Sulphurous  lightning,   and  thunder,  and  destruction,  are  en- 
girdled within  her  many  strong  and  massive  ribs,  ready  to  be  spit  forth 
at  once  from  her  fifty  gaping  mouths.     Yet  is  she   so  beautiful ;  and 
she  glides  along  with  so  much  grace,  that  her  every  motion  might  seem 
the  dignity  of  joy.    Who  could  have  thought  she  was  an  ocean  monster, 
destined  to  seek  victims  and  devour  them !     Circumstances  more  and 
more  impressed  me  with  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ship  and  her 
genteel  manners  on  the  water.     'Faith,  the  sea  was  her  drawing-room ; 
she  was  the  lordly — latly  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  there,  and  carefully 
exacted  the  forms  of  respect  from  all  comers   and  goers ;  though  she 
assumed  the  privilege  of  occasionally  neglecting  a  little  of  her  polite- 
ness, which  she  could  act  so  prettily  when  the  guest  was  of  rank  or 
station.     She  was  authoritative  and  dictatorial  in  her  demeanour,  at 
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times.  An  humble  equipage  and  unfashionable  dress,  which  spoke  the 
plebeian,  transformed  her  tones  and  graces  of  courtesy  into  hauteur  and 
contempt :  such  were  intruders  on  her  sight — yet  had  she  a  falcon^s 
eye  in  search  of  them,  and  eager  was  her  clutch  of  what  she  oftentimes 
despised. 

On  our  way  we  passed  two  ships  of  war,  and  there  was  a  silent  in- 
terchange of  polite  gratulations ;  elegant  bows  made  in  passing,  the 
exclusives  recognised  each  other  immediately :  but  a  lugger  hove  in 
sight ;  little  ambitious  was  she  of  such  genteel  company.  Unlucky 
lugger  I  she  was  under  our  lee,  and  inshore  of  us,  when  we  first  descried 
her  through  the  haze ;  and,  like  a  frightened  bird,  she  instantly  stretched 
out  every  feather  of  her  wings  in  the  hope  of  escaping ;  in  vain,  in  vain ; 
she  must  be  caught ;  a  shot  brought  her  to,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 

A cowered  over  her  as  a  kite  over  a  fluttering  chicken.     By  this  I 

was  made  fully  sensible  of  the  g^reat  size  and  ponderousness  of  our  ship  : 
she  lay,  just  lifting,  at  easy  intervals  on  the  billows,  while  that  poor, 
fragile,  little  creature,  was  tossed  about  like  a  shuttlecock  or  a  blown 
bladder  by  every  wave,  which  splashed  mercilessly  over  her,  drenching 
her  frt)m  stem  to  stem ;  yet  the  men  stood  as  steadily  on  the  deck,  as  if 
their  feet  were  pieces  of  her  planks.  These  are  the  craft  to  teach  a 
man  to  find  his  sea  legs.  And  no  wonder  she  was  anxious  to  shun  our 
civilities,  for  a  boat  was  lowered — ^an  oflicer  and  men  were  sent  on 
board,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  two  hardy,  vigorous,  young 
men,  whose  galled  hearts  looked  out  at  their  pale  faces;  and  the  lugger 
was  told  she  might  go.  They  were  impressed.  Such  was  all  the 
ceremony  used  in  adding  two  more  victims  to  our  band  of  captives. 
Huzza !  jolly  tars ! — again !  I  cannot  help  it,  reader,  I  did  promise  not 
to  grumble  in  January :  but  I  cannot  resist  heaving  out  this  short 
groan  and  grin :  now  bowl  away  again,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred, 
and  sea,  and  air,  and  sky,  and  wind,  were  all  King  George's :  so,  also, 
were  the  stars  at  night ;  for  they  served  as  lanterns  to  one  of  his  ships. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  see  an  army  of  bats  suspended  by  the  heels  to 
the  roof  of  a  cavern  ?  If  you  have,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  'tween 
decks  of  a  frigate  at  nighty  when  some  two  or  three  hundred  hammocks 
are  slung  up  to  the  ceiling,  the  deck  over  head,  with  half  as  many 
sleepers  snoring  in  chorus ;  though  my  zoology  does  not  tell  me  that  bats 
snore.  Did  you  ever  switch  a  torch  among  the  bats,  (at  the  peril  of 
your  light  it  must  be,)  and  set  the  whole  rookery  of  them,  hurry,  skurry, 
upon  the  wing,  with  a  furious  whizz,  and  a  cataract  of  whirr  ?  If  you 
have,  you  may  conceive  the  effect  which  two  or  three  shrill  loud  twit, 
twit,  twits,  followed  by  a  long  yell,  (for  it  is  nothing  else,  as  it  cuts  into 
the  ears  of  the  sleepers,)  from  a  quartetto  of  boatswain's  and  boatswain's 
mates'  silver  calls,  has  upon  those  who  are  occupying  the  hammocks : 
then  the  lengthened  shout  of  "  all  ha-a-ands  a-hoy  I"  and  down  among 
the  suddenly  disturbed  mass  the  arousers  plunge  to  quicken  the  r(4)idity 
of  bustle  which  this  occasions — "  A-hoy  here !  out  or  down !  rouse  and 
bitt !  show  a  leg  here  I  out  or  down  I  tumble  out !  here  I  come,  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  clear  conscience !"     Each,  meantime,  thrashing  away 
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at  the  suspended  sacks,  as  he  dives  under  them ;  and  w  hcrever  there  is  a 
sound  of  solidity,  down  it  comes,  contents  and  all,  head  or  stem  fore- 
most, no  matter  which  :  the  knife  is  sharp,  and  is  through  the  laniards 
quicker  than  you  can  say  *'  Jack  Robinson  ;*'  and  in  five  minutes  from 
the  first  signal,  all  is  as  clear,  fore  and  aft,  as  if  a  snore  had  never  been 
snored  there,  nor  a  hammock  swung  from  the  battens.  How  I  hate, 
and  always  did  hate,  your  early  rising  :  nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  it, 
but  the  fact  that  I  cannot  sleep,  and  I  am  not  much  troubled  that  way. 
Some  folks  have  a  silly  notion  that  it  is  good  for  the  body's  health. 
Agues  and  sulkiness !  I  say  *tis  no  such  thing :  I  am  sure  it  is  a  sourer 
<^  the  soul,  however  bright  and  cheering  may  be  the  aspect  of  heaven's 
morning.  Talk  of  your  "  glorious  rising  sun,"  and  "  the  glistening  of 
the  morning  dews !''  I  am  gaping  for  the  first  hour,  and  cannot  see 
them ;  my  eyes  are  sand-scaled  :  what  can  compensate  for  a  comfortable 
snooze,  and  lying  dreaming,  neither  awake  nor  asleep,  building  castles 
and  fairy  palaces,  or  plotting  treason  ?  I  hold  it  unmerciful  cruelty 
to  have  my  castles,  and  palaces,  and  treason,  whiffed  away,  with  a 
"  come,  get  up :  it  is  such  a  beautiful  morning."  Hang  you  and  your 
beautiful  morning ;  it  cannot  be  a  thousandth  part  so  glorious  as  the 
broad  day  of  blissful  dream  which  you  have  turned  into  darkness.  But 
to  be  roused  out  to  wash  and  scrub  and  scour  decks,  up  to  your  knees 
in  water,  and  down  on  your  knees  with  the  hard  *'  hand  bible"  to 
polish  oaken  or  deal  planks  with  sand,  immediately  out  of  your  warm 
nest :  this  is  perfection  of  j'ojf,  isn't  it?  I  was  in  this  dismal  train  of 
thinking,  when  "  We  are  abreast  of  the  wite,"  was  the  remark  which 
struck  on  my  ears,  as  I  was  lashing  up  my  hammock,  with  arms  and 
hands  not  yet  awake.  "  Abreast  of  the  wite,"  what  does  that  mean  ? 
then  followed  something  about  "  needles ;"  so,  putting  this  and  that  to- 
gether, I  understood  we  were  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  old 
dreams  and  imagination  had  drawn  such  deUcious  pictures. 

The  vernal  and  flowery  Paradise  of  England  was  then  within  the 
scope  of  my  vision  ;  and  the  thought  awoke  my  drowsy  hands  and  arms, 
and  quickened  the  turns  of  my  hammock  lashing,  and  lightened  the 
load  as  I  shouldered  it  and  ran  on  deck  to  deliver  it  to  the  gunner's 
mate,  who  was  buried  up  to  his  throat  among  the  heaps  which  he  was 
stowing  in  the  waistnetting ;  I  tossed  mine  over  the  tojI  and  swung  my 
head  to  the  opposite  direction ;  the  ship  gave  a  lurch  and  headlong  I 
went  down  the  hatchway  ladder ;  a  shout  of  laughter  echoed  the  rat- 
tling of  my  bones,  and  "ho!  call  the  butcher!"  "here,  scavenger, 
hring  your  bucket  for  the  dirt !"  and  "  pick  up  the  pieces  !"  were  my 
salves  and  comforters :  but  the  Isle  of  AVight  was  in  sight,  and  I  did 
not  lose  time  in  rubbing  my  bruises,  but  limped  on  deck  again  for 
another  peep.  The  moment  my  head  was  up  the  hatchway,  the  gun- 
ner's mate  assailed  me  with  "  ho !  youngster !"  from  the  hammock  net- 
ting, nettled  at  my  tossing  my  hammock  to  him  so  unceremoniously, 
"  stand  by  your  salvagec  !"  and  he  threw  it  at  me,  so  that  it  swung  like 
a  collar  round  my  neck,  and  again  capsized  me.  The  fates  and  he 
were  determined  I  should  not  see  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  I  was  compelled 
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to  stand  there  till  he  chose  to  receive  it,  which  was  not  till  no  other  was 
left  to  be  stowed.     "  Now  I  will,*  said  I.     "  Hallo  !  youngster,  man* 
handle  that  bucket  and  pass  the  water  along  I**     Well,  I  did  ^^  man- 
handle the  bucket,**  &c.,  till  that  portion  of  the  washing  was  completed. 
Then  I  could — no—"  Down  on  the  maindeck,  youngster,  and  clap  on 
the  holy  stone  r  for  having  no  station  assigned  to  me  as  others  had,  I 
was  at  every  body*8  ordering.     Now,  reader,  was  not  this  provoking  ? 
here  was  a  trial  of  patience.     At  length,  however,  the  decks  were 
washed  and  swabbed,  and  I  contrived  to  take  a  peep— this  delay  of  the 
enjoyment  had  only  increased  my  appetite,  and  I  should  relish  it  with 
a  richer  zest — and  so  I  tried  to  see  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  k  was. 
I  saw  nothing  but  battered,  dingy  whitewashed  walls,  or  rather  dingy 
sheets  hanging  from  dirty  walls,  through  the  grim,  grey  morning's 
drizzle ;  and  here  and  there,  upon  the  wall's  edge,  a  little  wretched 
habitation  was  squatted,  shivering  in  the  cold ;    and  I  shivered,  too, 
with  disappointment,  wet  jacket,  and  cold  feet.     How  barren,  cheer- 
lew,  and  dismal,  did  every  thing  appear !     How  entirely  did  the  ugly 
reality  obliterate  all  my  pretty  pictures !     To  indulge  in  these  realities, 
I  had  run  away  from  home  and  exposed  myself  to  bruises,  and  bittemesK, 
and  peril.     I  was  of  so  sanguine  a  temperament^  that  when  my  thoughts 
turned  to  distant  scenes  and  foreig^n  countries,  I  forgot  all  discomfort 
and  distress,  and  revelled  in  delight.     I  had  read  ai  and  reveried  on 
other  lands,  till  the  hope  of  seeing  them  was  the  breath  of  my  nostrils, 
the  lamp  of  my  existence ;  they  made  the  total  for  which  I  wished  to 
live :  my  berng^s  aim  and  end  was  to  see.  The  desire  to  know  when  I  had 
seen,  is  an  engrafted  stem  on  that  deeply  rooted  and  gnarledly  grown  tree . 
I  have  often  questioned  whether  this  thirst  for  wandering  be  a  fortunate 
or  unhappy  propensity  in  me ;   it  cannot  be  outgrown,  it  cannot  be 
checked,  I  fear.  Indulgence  in  it  has  constantly  increased  the  desire ;  and 
even  now  I  am  fevered  in  the  wish  that  I  may  not  die,  till  I  hare  retraced 
my  hundred  thousand  leagues  again  in  body,  as  it  is  my  office  now  to 
retrace  them  with  the  limbs  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  may  yet  wander 
over  thousands  and  thousands  more,  which  I  have  seen  only  in  maps  or 
in  imagination.     Hence,  reader,  you  may  comprehend  how  dolefully 
dismal  was  my  first  physical  sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  especially  as 
I  have  told  you  my  fancied  one  had   been   so  beautiful.      Matters 
mended,  however,  as  we  approached  St.  Helen's   and  Spithead ;  for 
there^  on  anchoring,  I  saw  enough  to  repay  me,  in  some  measure,  for 
my  former  disappointment,  and  enough  to  make  me  feel  the  dryness  of 
imprisonment ;  for  as  to  my  being  permitted  to  press  that  verdure,  or 
sit  under  those  trees,  or  ramble  among  those  hedgerow  walks  and  woods, 
that  was  a  hope  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.     But  hope  with 
me  was  ever  stretching  forth  a  far  reaching  and  gladdening  hand,  and 
grasping  at  the  distant  visions  of  fancy,  till  the  eager  spirit  transformed 
them  into  distinctly  moulded  realities.     *Tis  thus  I  have  ever  such  an 
abundant  store  of  duplicate  enjoyments  ;  and  when  reality  does  foil  to 
fS^^^^Y^  ^y*  when  it  obliterates  the  dream,  I  am  still  happy  that  I  have 
80  dreamt.     Say  what  you  please,  reader,  of  this  folly,  this  self-mock- 
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ing  humour  of  the  blood,  I  trust  and  pray  it  will  never  dry  in  me,  till 
the  undertaker  comes  to  measure  me  for  my  last  covering.  Folks  that 
cannot  or  will  not  so  dream,  feel  but  a  modicum  of  the  pleasures  which 
fall,  justly,  to  their  share  in  this  world ;  they  live  only  half  a  life.  I 
was  daily  dreaming  while  we  lay  at  Spithead ;  for  conjecture  was  busy- 
ing itself  on  whither  we  should  be  ordered  to  go.  To-day  it  was  the 
East  Indies,  to-morrow  the  AVest,  then  came  tidings  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and,  occasionally,  misgivings  that  we  were  condemned  to  Chan- 
nel groping,  or  to  live,  if  we  could,  through  sleet,  and  snow,  and  ice,  a 
winter  in  the  North  Sea.  These  fears,  happily,  were  dispelled  by  a 
posse  of  tiptop  dandy  clerks  coming  on  board  to  pay  wages  and  bounty, 
for  word  was  passed,  an  order  smoothed  off  into  a  request,  a  wish,  that 
all  the  blue  jackets  should  pro>ide  themselves  with  warm  climate  rig- 
ging,— Banians  or  Guernsey  frocks,  and  white  trousers.  Hah !  now  I 
was  alive  again,  the  further  the  better ;  and  next  day  we  weighed ;  ru- 
mour ran  that  we  were  going  first  to  the  Cove  of  Cork,  to  wait  for  a 
fleet  of  traders,  which  we  were  to  convoy.  It  was  on  the  passage  from 
Spithead  to  Cork,  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  man  flogged  man-of- 
war  fashion,  and  oh ! — ^but  I  have  promised  not  to  grumble  in  January, 
so,  if  you  please,  reader,  we  will  let  this  affair  stand  over  awhile,  till 
after  the  holidays ;  but  lest  the  hint  should  metamorphose  the  plums  in 
your  puddings  to  pebbles,  or  the  sug^  on  your  twelfth  cake  to  aloes, 
take  this :  that  man  was  a  thief,  and  a  treacherous  knave,  to  boot. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  swing^g  along  from  Spithead,  as  the  early 
morning  fog  cleared  away,  the  6hip*s  head  was  pointing  as  directly 
amidships  of  the  two  projections  which  form  the  entrance  to  Cork  har- 
bour, as  if  she  had  been  measured  to  the  place  with  a  carpenter*s  rule. 
Who  does  not  wonder  at  this  ?  It  is  the  exactness  of  science,  precision 
of  calculation,  and  a  constant  watchfulness,  which  carried  to  tlie 
highest  perfection  in  ships  of  war,  causes  less  surprise  at  their  escaping  the 
hidden  perils  of  the  sea,  than  at  their  stumbling  on  them.  Remember, 
you  don*t  tie  your  ship  to  a  tree  at  night,  there  ;  the  road  is  not  maca- 
damized, there  are  no  mile  stones  nor  finger  posts.  A  little  shivering 
needle  in  a  circular  box,  and  a  star  over  head,  are  all  the  index  and 
beacons  ;  yet  she  will  flit  across  the  wide  and  pathless  waste  of  waters, 
as  truly  as  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  though  the  points  be  a  thousand 
leagues  asunder.  This  very  thought  alone  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  one 
to  mouldy  biscuits  and  putrid  water  for  a  month  occasionally.  So 
with  a  sv^-ish,  into  the  very  middle  of  the  gaping  jaws  of  the  Cove  of 

Cork  did  the  A gallantly  rush ;  anchored  and  moored,  and  lay  there 

to  "  bide  her  time ;"  while  the  hands  were  exercised,  daily,  in  loosing, 
reefing,  and  furling  sails,  and  working  the  guns.  There  was  the  gpreen 
shore  under  my  eye,  and  I  often  wished  it  were  under  my  foot ;  but,  by 
degrees,  I  thought  less  of  the  deprivation,  and  was  anxious  only  to  be  ^ 
moving  further  away  ;  lecturing  myself,  occasionally,  into  a  resolution 
to  become  a  tough  one,  to  endure  hanlships  ;  and  constantly  failing,  it 
seemed,  in  body,  as  I  tried  my  strength  at  endurance,  I  could  not  trace 
my  progress,  though  it  is  certain  I  was  not  stationary  in  this  matter ; 
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and  whatever  uiight  have  been  the  treatment  of  others,  I  can  complain, 
m3rself,  of  no  real  harshness,  or  particular  severity.     On  the  contrary, 
there  was  much  disposition  to  kindness  exhibited,  and  endeavour  so  to 
employ  me,  as  to  relieve  from  liability  to  the  maltreatment  to  which,  other- 
wise necessarily,  (as  the  discipline  b  ordered,)  I  must  have  been  expose<l. 
Nearly  one-third  of  our  crew  were  Irish,  and  the  daily  visitants  from 
the  shore  to  see  sons,  brothers,  and  friends  on  board,  presented  many  of 
those  singular  scenes,  which,  in  the  warmth,  and,  to  an  Englishman, 
oddity  and  extravagance  of  Irish  character,  were  so  remarkable  a  com- 
mingling of  the  ludicrous  with  the  pathetic.     Some  were  well-clad 
tradesmen,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  were  stockingless ;  some  shoeless ; 
many,  too,  who  had,  thus  equipped,  (or  expended  their  better  equip- 
ments on  the  way,    perhaps,)    traversed   from  the   North-West   ex- 
tremity of  Connaught  just  to  exchange  a  word  or  a  salute  with  a  friend 
or  relative,  and  then  bid  farewell  for  ever.     There  was  one  man,  in 
green  old  age,  about  sixty,  who  came  on  board  to  see  his  son,  Justin 
Moran ;  he  hod  the  appearance  of  a  decent  farmer,  in  his  corduroys  and 
heavy  top  boots,  and  two  coats,  each  trailing  down  to  his  heels ;  evidently 
he  was  of  much  heavier  worldly  substance  than  any  of  the  motley  and 
tattered  beings,  who  daily  flitted  about  the  decks,  or  stood  between  the 
guns,  alternately  silent,  sad  and  whispering,  with  mouths  in  contact, 
and  screaming  out  a  wild  laugh  of  joy,  and  pattering  the  decks  with 
their  brogues  or  naked  feet,  in  a  sudden  ecstacy.     To  see  his  boy, 
Justin,  the  old  man  came  on  board.     Of  all  the  odd  Irishmen  we  could 
muster,  Justin  Moran  was  the  oddest ;  a  compound  of  idiocy  and  hard 
cunning — clumsy  cunning ;  a  creature,  whose  visage,  eyes  excepted,  in- 
formed one  he  was  half  demented ;  but  in  the  eye  was  a  sly  sinister 
knavery  peeping  out  at  times ;  it  betokene<l  a  depraved,  a  brutalized  in- 
tellect,  rather  than  original  stupidity.     His  pale,  bloated  cheeks,  hung 
flabbily  as  if  pulled  down  by  their  own  dead  weight,  and  the  eyes 
peered  through  cracks  in  the  swoln,  bladdery  sockets,  like  little  twink- 
ling lights  buried  in  balls  of  dingy  tallow.     His  huge  head  was  covered 
with  matted  hair,  lx»grimed  with  dust  and  dirt,  as  though  comb,  brush, 
nor  fingers,  nor  water,  had  ever  made  acquaintance  with  it,  and  its  only 
covering  had  been  a  dust  basket.     Sluggish  and  drowsy  in  all  hb  move- 
ments, every  spark  of  l)eing  which  could  lifl  him  out  of  the  mere  animal, 
8eeme<l  utterly  extinct.     lib  whole  appearance,  manner,  and  habits, 
were  those  of  one  of  those  melancholy  wretches,  who  have  soddened 
their  brains  by  montlis  of  unrecovered  drunkenness  ;  whose  senses  have 
evaporated  in  wild  riot  and  the  filthiest  debauchery.     Such,  indeed,  was 
the  case  with  him,  and  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.     "  Pass  the 
word  for  Justin  Moran,**  was  sung  out  from  above  to  the  main  deck, 
where  Justin  was  at  that  moment  employed  in  his  office  of  sweeper. 
"  Justin,  boy,  here's  your  fader  come  o*boord  to  see  yez,"  said  Teddy 
Disney  to  him ;  but  Justin  paid  no  attention,  he  continued  the  action  of 
hb  broom.    "  Hand  him  down  on  a  clean  plate,"  crie<l  Mike  AVey mouth, 
the  boatswain's  mate,  who  was  then  superintending  the  labour  of  Justin 
and  others.     Prc.'^ently  the  old  man  dcbccndeil :  "  Justin,  darlin,  how 
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are  you,  thin  ?'*  and  he  ran  to  him.    Justin  attended  only  to  his  broom, 
though  his  father  had  by  this  time  clasped  him  round  the  neck  and 
kissed  him,  while  the  tears  flowed  fast  down  his  cheeks ;  but  no  word, 
no  look,  w^as  returned  by  the  son :  the  broom  only  moved  jerkingly. 
The  father  took  the  heavy  head  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  patting  it, 
and  stroking  down  the  coarse  and  ragged  locks,  as,  probably,  he  was 
wont  when  Justin  was  a  little  chubby  urchin  on  his  knee.     ^*  Justin, 
darlin,  spake  to  me/'     Justin  answered  by  a  struggle  to  disengage  his 
head.     *^  Och,  hone !  darlin,  Justin,  boy,  dear  boy,  do  spake  to  your 
fader ;  would  you  brake  my  old  heart,  quite ;  do  look  up  in  my  face, 
thin !"  and  he  continued  his  caresses  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  like  rain. — "  Darlin,  Justin,  do  look  up  at  me,'*  he  continued, 
*'  spake  to  me ;  I  have  left  your  mother  and  the  chilther,  and  by  the 
same  token  come  all  the  way  from  Kallymard,  just  to  get  a  sight  of 
yez,  and  to  hear  a  word,  and  you  wan't  spake.     Och,  hone !  and  is  it 
after  killing  me  yez  ud  be  ?'*     All  had  no  effect ;  at  once  the  old  man 
burst  out  with  such  a  transition  of  emotion,  that  he  appeared  nothing 
like  the  same  man.     He  stepped  back  a  little,  and  looked  at  his  son 
and  his  broom,  and  then,  as  if  in  ecstacy  of  admiration,  on  the  top  of 
his  voice  he  cried,  ^^  Och !  an  its  iligant  sweeper  yon  are ;  never  say  the 
Morans  have  not  an  idicashon  ;  fait  and  you  handle  the  broom  like  a 
gentleman  or  a  iady.     Oh !  may  be  I  won't  give  you  oceans  of  brooms, 
and  you  shall  pick  and  choose  firom  the  best  to  show  your  taste ;  its  an 
iligant  taste.  Til  go  bail  you  have.    Oh !  then  you  shall  have  an  assart- 
ment  of  em,  Justin ;  Til  cut  up  every  twig  in  the  ould  place ;  you  know 
it,  Justin,  darlin ;  if  I  should  not  lave  the  stump  of  a  shillaley  for  the 
love  of  a  friend,  if  you'll  spake  to  me :"  and  he  melted  again.     **  Och, 
botheration,"  at  last  Justin  blurted  out,  '*  lave  me  alone,  fader,  and 
don't  be  hindering  me  from  sweeping,  and  the  boatswain's  mate  by  me  ; 
may  be  I  shan't  he's  after  getting  a  starting,  and  he  with  his  colt  in  his 
pocket."     *'Drop  the  broom  and  speak  to  the  old  man,  you  greasy 
Russhan,"  said  Mike  Weymouth,  snatching  the  broom  from  his  hand, 
and  switching  Justin's  back  with  it,  and  then  doing  the  remainder  of 
the  sweeping  himself.     **  God's  blessin  on  you.  Sir,  you've  a  tinder 
heart,  and  I  thank  you,  "  said  the  father,  snatching  the  hand  of  the 
b:>atswain's  mate,  and  jerking  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  thrashing  flail.    The 
father  and  son  stepped  between  two  of  the  guns,  and  there  a  scene  en- 
sued, Justin  throwing  a  side  glance  at  the  boatswain's  mate,  while  he 
Imrried   forth   an   eager  whisper  to  his  father — "Did  you  bring  the 
whiskey  ?"     "  Is  it  the  whiskey  ? — the  whiskey  ?"  and  his  father's  eye 
spoke  deeply  as  these  words  were  uttere<l,  "  The  whiskey  is  it  Justin  ?" 
and  he  shook  his  head,  "  No,  darlin."     Justin  was  blank  again,  and 
not  a  little  black. 

After  a  minute  of  silence  and  sulk,  he  spoke  earnestly  in  Irish,  to 
which  his  father  answere<l  in  short  guttural  words.  What  was  said  I 
could  not  understand  ;  but  from  what  followed,  I  learned  the  substance 
to  Ik?,  "  Father,  if  you  love  me,  give  nie  your  coat ;"  for  the  outer 
garment  was  taken  oft',  and  given  to  Justin.     Then  in  English  Justin 
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chuckled  :  "  This  will  save  me  from  the  cowld ;  look  how  its  snowing 
fader/*  and  he  stooped  to  look  through  the  port,  the  snow  was  falling 
thickly,  "  Och,  but  it  will  keep  me  warrum,**  and  he  wrapped  himself 
in  it,  "  in  the  cowld  nights  when  Fm  on  the  look  out  on  the  weather 
gangway/'  More  gestulation  and  Irish  followed,  and  it  won  for  Justin 
his  father's  body  coat,  who  now  stood,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  hugg^g  his 
son,  whose  eye,  meanwhile,  laughed  on  the  two  coats,  which  lay  across 
his  arm.  ^*  Och,  then,  Justin,  its  your  own  fader  that  shall  walk  two 
hunther  miles,  and  widout  a  coat  he'll  be,  all  for  the  love  of  you,  boy, 
so  I  will,  and  think  joy  of  it  every  step  I  take.  Justin,  honey,  I  won't 
feel  the  cowld  snow  and  the  wind  when  my  heart  shall  be  cowld,  and 
that's  true  for  me  1"  To  this  Justin  was  no  listener :  his  father  clasped 
and  kissed  lilm  once  more,  then  in  ol)edience  to  the  order  for  him  to 
leave  the  ship,  turned  silently  away,  and  got  into  the  boat — Justin,  lui- 
moved  and  careless  of  his  departure,  remained  on  the  msiin  deck,  till  he 
heard  the  dropping  of  the  oars  into  the  water !  then  he  looked  through 
the  port,  saw  his  father  was  fairly  gone  ;  then  he  cracked  his  fingers, 
whirled  the  coats  round  and  round  over  his  head,  and  sprtmg  with  a 
whoop  of  mad  laughter,  the  ecstasy  of  triumph.  "  Oh,  then,  Justin, 
but  its  yourself  is  an  iligant  Christian  child :  faith,  an  ye*re  the  broth 
of  a  boy,  to  take  your  owld  fader's  coats,  and  lave  lumself  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Kallymard  in  his  shirt  sleeves  this  blessed  night,  and  the  blow- 
ing and  the  snowing  that  there  is,"  said  Teddy  Disney.  But  Justin 
still  reeled,  and  laughed,  and  capered.  "  Can't  you  be  quite,  you 
Homadhaun,"  and  Teddy  seized  him  by  the  arm,  suspended  the  coat- 
whirl,  dragged  him  to  the  port,  and  held  him  with  a  grip  by  the  "  scruff 
o'  the  neck  of  him,"  and  thus  compelled  him  to  look.  There  was  the 
old  man  sitting  with  his  head  bowed  down  to  his  knees,  his  face  buried 
in  his  palms :  the  lK)atman  with  a  dudeen  in  his  mouth  lying  on  his 
oars.  "  Look  at  your  owld  father,  you  Judas  of  a  baste,  and  see  him 
breakin  his  heart  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  all  for  the  likes  o'  you." 
Justin  was  perfectly  passive  under  this,  and  af^er  the  other  had  with- 
drawn his  grip,  remained  in  a  fixed  gaze,  till  his  head  dropped  on  the 
gun.  lie  then  stood  in  board,  for  awhile  stupifie<l,  then  groaned,  or 
rather  shrieked,  "  Och  hone !"  and  fixing  his  hands  on  the  break  of  the 
forecastle,  sprung  on  the  deck,  over  the  hammock  netting,  and  into  the 
forechaiiLs,  and  set  up  a  cry  so  ludicrous,  but  so  wild,  so  heart -piercing, 
I  vdW  not  attempt  to  descril>e  it.  He  was  on  his  knees  calling  to  his 
father  to  come  back  and  take  the  coats,  while  he  still  hugged  them  to 
his  breast  as  a  mother  presses  her  child  in  the  fear  of  its  being  torn 
from  her.  "  Och,  failer,  fader,  come  and  have  your  coats  again,  you'll 
be  perished,  so  you  will :"  then  followed  some  ejaculations  in  Irish,  and 
"  Oh,  blessed  mother  of  Jasus  !  and  was  I  after  robbing  my  poor  fader, 
and  laving  his  ould  bones  to  be  freezed  in  the  snow,  after  all  as  I  have 
done  to  breiik  his  heart."  By  this  time  the  boat  had  drawn  sufficiently 
near  to  admit  of  the  coats  lx?ing  thrown  in,  but  the  old  man  waved  his 
hand  in  refusal,  saying,  "  Kc(?p  them  darlin  !  I  won't  want  them ;  I'm 
all  over  warrum  now  !"     Justin  threw  them  into  the  boat,  stripped  off 
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his  jacket,  it  followed  the  coats  ;  then  liis  shirt,  that  went  too,  and  lastly 
\m  trousers  ;  then  thrust  his  body  through  the  port,  dropped  upon  the 
main  deck,  ran  forward,  and  crouched  naked  in  the  manger  between 
the  cables.  *^  Boatswfdn*s  mate,  start  that  fellow  aft  here,"  called  the 
officer  from  the  quarter-deck.  The  boatswain's  mate  went  forward  for 
that  purpose,  and  laid  hold  of  Justin  by  the  shoulder,  but  he  slipped 
like  an  eel  out  of  his  hands,  and  crouched  against  the  bows  on  his  hams, 
so  that  the  rope*s  end  could  not  reach  his  back.  At  length  Justin  was 
grilled  and  dragged  forth,  but  he  slipped  away  again,  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  through  the  bowport :  splash  he  went  into  the  water,  and 
swam  to  the  boat  in  which  his  father  was.  He  scrambled  over  her 
gunnel,  and  there  knelt  naked  to  the  old  man,  who  clasped  him  in  his 
arms,  till  a  boat  from  the  ship  separated  them.  This  was  the  last  time 
the  father  and  son  saw  each  other,  except  in  dreams,  for  Justin  was 
killed  three  years  after. 

We  had  been  lying  in  the  cove  for  about  six  weeks,  while  transports 
and  victuallers  assembled  there,  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  then  learn ; 
but  on  the  4th  of  December,  a  line-of-battle  ship  appeared  off  the  har- 
bour*s  mouth,  and  telegraphed  to  the  men-of-war  within.  ^^  All  hands 
unmoor"  soon  followed,  and  in  an  hour  the  harbour  was  in  motion  with 
frigates  and  transports  under  way.  On  arriving  outside,  we  found 
four  ships  of  the  line  and  another  fleet  of  some  thirty  sail  of  transports 
full  of  troops,  hovering  about  till  our  squadron  joined  ;  which  done,  the 
signal  to  make  sail  was  thrown  out  horn  the  flag-ship,  and  repeated  by 

the  frigates,  the  A leading  the  convoy,  and  the  Success  urging 

on  the  stragglers  and  dull  sailors.  *^  Hurra !  for  a  warm  climate  !*' 
was  the  talk  as  every  bowsprit  looked  S.S.W.  But  whither  ?  which  ? 
West  Indies  ?  East  Indies  ?  Mediterranean  ?  that  S.S.W.  was  the 
course  to  either  for  several  hundred  leagues.  It  was  an  expedition ; 
to  attack  what  place?  We  could  not  guess.  Hard  knocks,  at  all 
events,  we  might  calculate  on  with  some  certainty.  Troops  and  line- 
of-battle  ships, — ^there  were  batteries  to  be  battered  before  the  troops 
could  be  landed  then :  hard  knocks  to  a  certainty ;  and  some  of  us 
would  lose  the  number  of  our  mess  in  the  job.  The  secret  did  not 
transpire  for  some  weeks.  Exercising  daily  at  the  guns  might  have 
taught  us  to  expect  we  should  soon  be  called  upon  to  work  them  m 
earnest.  And  perhaps  it  was  well  to  keep  the  secret  close,  we  might 
have  gossiped  with  strange  ships  on  our  passage,  to  the  frustration  of, 
or  at  least  increase  of  difficulties  to  the  scheme.  Well,  on  we  sped, 
day  after  day,  and  such  speeding  with  such  objects  before  and  around 
us  was  to  me  a  newness  of  life  and  joy.  The  sea,  within  a  circum- 
ference of  some  miles,  was  sprinkled  over  with  buoyant  habitations 
crowded  with  human  dwellers.  Here  was  a  little  white  cottage ;  there 
a  lofty  and  noble  mansion :  a  suburban  village,  each  house  in  which 
was  separated  from  its  neighbour,  by  a  larger  or  smaller  space  of  liquid 
verdure  in  undulations,  on  the  tops  of  which  the  created  billows  swayed 
and  bowed  like  g^arden  flowers  shaken  by  the  breeze.  The  whitened 
walls  threw  back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  received  on  them  the  sleeping 
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light  of  the  clear  moon  ;  and  all  were  journeying  along  on  the  spark- 
ling and  Hashing  waters.  Now,  almost  in  the  distant  horizon,  one  had 
strayed  from  the  rest  as  it  floated,  and  seemed  clipped  in  an  embrace 
of  sea  and  sky,  with  nothing  visible  of  motion  stirring  her.  Now  she 
was  a  dream ;  now  a  crashing  confusion  of  suddenly  awakened  and 
bright  thoughts ;  now  diminished,  reduced,  concentrated  to  one  single 
point  of  perfect  beauty ;  an  idea  alone  and  unconnected  ;  a  gem  of  itself, 
and  all  gem  within  itself.  She  was  the  echo  of  a  linnet  s  "  twit," 
single,  small,  and  clear.  Now  she  looked  like  a  spark  of  fire  as  the 
clear  sun  flashed  on  her  sfdls.  Hark  !  'tis  music  floating  over  the  wa- 
ter, and  swimming  about  our  ship's  white  wings.  It  is  the  band  on 
board  the  Admiral :  an  enormous  ship,  double  our  own  in  size :  we  are 
Hearing  on  her  starboard  quarter,  and  how  deliciously  sofl  that  music 
sounds  as  it  winds  towards  us :  its  air, — its  particular  tune,  is  undefin- 
able  at  this  distance ;  but  there  is  witchery  in  it  thus,  it  touches  the 
combustion  spark  of  the  soul,  and  fans  the  imagination  into  a  blaze  of 
rich  creations  :  it  is  the  realization  of  a  fairy  revel,  so  bland,  so  mild, 
so  sweet,  so  gpentle.  And  there  the  ship  rides  along ;  her  mountain 
weight  scarcely  lifting  to  the  rolling  sea :  yet  onward  she  swings,  while 
her  lofty  royal  masts  sway  to  and  fro,  cutting,  triply,  vast  arcs  across 
the  dialed  sky  ;  while  that  transport  under  our  starboard  bow,  though 
of  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  is  a  very  plaything  for  the  sportive  bil- 
lows ;  they  toss  her  green  coppery  breast  out  of  her  path,  till  it  points 
to  heaven  ;  they  bound  along,  and  down  again  it  plunges  into  the  hol- 
low they  have  left  behind.  Her  decks  are  crowded,  booms  and  all, 
with  idle  soldiers ;  and  some  other  half-a-dozen,  apart  on  the  quarter- 
deck, hold  talk  and  comment  on  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  frigate  so 
near.  Those  men  on  the  booms  are  saying,  "  My  eyes,  Jim,"  and 
"  blow  me,  Joe,  she's  a  gallows  fine  craft  :'*  for  pass  a  ship  twenty  times 
a  day  at  sea,  she  ^dll  always  present  a  new  form  and  new  points  of 
beauty  to  gtae  on,  admire,  or  censure.  On  board  the  A every- 
thing is  hushed,  everybody  is  motionless,  except  that  four-feet-high 
reefer,  who,  contrary  to  orders,  is  scrambling  up  the  after  carronade, 
from  which  he  may  get  a  better  view  of  the  Admiral.  "  Young  gen- 
tleman, if  a  certain  eye  see  you,  you  will  very  likely  try  a  journey  to 
the  mast-head  to  fit  you  for  climbing."  Now  we  are  nearly  alongside 
of  tlie  great  ship  :  then  follows  an  interchange  of  hat-lifting  from  either 
quarter-deck,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  handkerchiefs  from  forecastles ; 
and  the  band  strikes  up  a  crashing  burst  in  salutation,  not  a  word 
spoken  till  it  ceases.  The  admiral's  voice  is  heard :  "  How  d'ye  do, 
Captain  M."  &c. ;  and  "  there  is  a  straggler  or  two  out  on  the  larboard 
beam ;  drive  them  up,  that  we  may  have  them  all  snug  by  sunset." 

And  with  a  few  spokes'  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  A sweeps  round, 

crowds  all  sail,  as  if  by  magic,  and  dashes  out  laterally  from  the  ad- 
miral, threading  her  way  through  the  fleet.  Now  she  seems  bent  on 
dashing  into  the  bowels  of  this  ship,  yet  shoots  past  under  her  stem, 
near  enough  to  g^asp  her  mizen  boom  :  now  she  slips  across  the  bow  of 
that,  so  close  that  her  mainsail  may  be  bored  by  the  jib-boom  end ;  but 
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no,  all  is  clearly  passed  as  if  there  had  been  a  mile  between  them. 
Then  on  she  bowls  and  swings,  ploughing  ap  whole  hillocks  into  spray, 
and  dashing  them  from  her  bows  in  a  succession  of  cataracts.  Signal 
to  close  with  the  commodore  is  made  to  the  lazy  or  lubberly  ones,  and 
they  crack  under  every  stitch  of  sail,  at  the  peril  of  their  masts,  in  obc- 
dienoe  to  the  order,  for  sunset  is  now  fast  drawing  on.  And  such  sun- 
sets as  we  had  there !  I  had  read  and  heard  much  talk  of  the  glorious 
beauty  and  splendour  of  these  things,  but  never  saw  one,  till  I  was  out 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  watched  the  sun  as  he  glided  down 
on  his  throne  of  golden  clouds,  and  s{»'ead  a  blaze  of  many  hues,  crim- 
son, violet,  and  green,  upon  the  glassy  plain  beneath  him.  Now  the 
lollii^  and  dark  masses,  fringed  with  vermilion  and  laced  with  silver, 
hoi^  as  a  gorgeous  veil  before  his  face,  or  shot  up  radiations  and  fine 
threads  of  transparent  and  coruscated  vapour,  through  and  above  the 
denser  conglomerations ;  the  whole  glory  of  the  spectacle  acquiring  a 
deeper  and  a  richer  magnificence,  while  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the 
great  luminary  dims,  as  he  slowly  sinks  behind,  or  pauses  on  the  lower 
edge  of  a  cloud,  through  which  Ids  splendour  shoots  a  clear,  pure-mel- 
lowed blaze.  Ethereal  temples,  fanes,  and  gardens,  suspended  by  an 
invisible  hand  from  the  great  arch,  swing  in  harmonious  duty  on  his 
retiring  light,  the  immediate  attendants  on  his  silently  majestic  course ; 
while  others,  less  near,  are  gathering  around  him,  antheming  his  praise 
AS  he  moves  beyond  the  limits  of  their  sky ;  and  the  outstretched  re- 
motenesses on  either  hand  stand  awed,  as  gazers  deeply  and  devoutly 
worshipping.  lie  touches  the  ledge  of  the  watery  horizon,  pauses  with 
4  final,  blessing  smile  upon  his  countenance,  then  sinks  at  once  before 
the  enthralled  and  enraptured  sight ;  diffusing  with  that  last  look  on 
the  mortal  day,  such  a  wonder  of  delight !  an  arched  ocean  showering 
down  joy  on  the  hushed  and  adoring  spirit. 

How  beautiful !  how  limitlessly,  how  indiscribably  beautiful  were 
all  these  things !  The  most  dazzling,  glorious  effulgence,  softened, 
melted  into  quiet,  tranquil,  pure  gentleness  of  splendour,  which  seemed 
to  breathe  pity,  love,  gladness,  affection,  and  bliss — bliss !  bliss !  on  all 
creatures,  and  on  all  things.  It  was  a  bath  for  the  soul  to  refresh  in, 
to  sail  in,  to  sleep,  to  dream  in !  How  good  I  was  while  I  gazed 
there !  My  heart  was  all  peace ;  my  thoughts  all  delight, — ^love  :  not 
a  vice  was  then  on  earth^s  broad  surface,  in  its  recesses,  or  on  its  moun- 
tain sides.  Ill  did  not  exist:  corroding  passions  had  no  being,  no 
name ;  and  all  the  children  of  the  earth  were  transformed  into  angels. 
Even  that  boatswain*s  mate  on  board  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  was  a 
thing  of  beauty  now.  How  truly,  deeply,  do  I  thank  the  God  of  Na- 
ture fur  such  balmy  and  blessed  thoughts ;  such  delicious  anod3mes  as 
scenes  like  this,  and  a  thousand  others,  have  thrown  on  my  parched 
spirit! 

Look  at  the  setting  sun  a  thoiLsand,  ay,  a  million  times,  and  you  will 
never  weary  of  its  gran<leur.  You  will  feel  no  diminution  of  its  power 
over  the  senses.  It  never  relaxes  its  enfolding  of  the  soul,  if  you  once 
give  your  soul  to  the  gaze.     It  was  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
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I  was  made  fully  sensible  of  its  wondrous  pow^er  on  the  spirit ;  but 
there  are  other  places  and  circumstances  wherein  the  glory  far  excels 
anything  which  I  ever  saw  at  sea.  I  feel  that  I  have  failed  in  my 
painting  in  the  above  attempt :  it  would  be  folly  to  do  more  than  merely 
to  cast  a  glance  in  reference  to  a  clear,  frosty  sun-set,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  zero,  and  we,  meantime,  are  dashing  along  in  a  ca- 
riole  on  the  ice,  the  whole  length  of  Lake  St.  Peter's,  in  Canada.  That 
is  a  thing  which  may  be  gazed  upon,  but  it  is  not  to  be  talked  of,  not 
to  be  painted, — a  scene  which  the  soul  may  drink  in,  but  which  words 
can  never  re-deliver  forth.  He  looks  an  ocean -bed  of  snow  into  the 
blended  hues  of  an  iris,  then  sinks  to  rest  beneath  it. 

The  wind  veered  round  to  the  Southward,  when  we  had  been  at  sea 
about  ten  days,  and  the  fleet  braced  sharp  up  to  battle  with  its  opposi- 
tion. It  was  indeed  an  inspiriting  thing  to  gaze  on  so  many  coursers 
of  the  sea,  as  they  galloped  freely  before  the  gale  ;  but  now  the  scene 
took  on  and  increased  in  attraction.  The  ships  gained  new  impetus  as 
they  approached  each  other  and  bowed  as  they  passed  on  opposite  tacks, 
and  then  shot  past  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  horn  a  bow ;  and  as  the 
distance  grew  they  seemed  to  faint  in  their  force  of  flight,  as  if  the  power 
which  had  drawn  them  on,  and  dashed  them  along  had  spent  itself. 
There  t^^ain  two  might  be  seen  racing  side  by  side,  straining  for  the 
mastery,  bent  down  by  the  wind's  pressure  on  their  triple  mountain 
piles  of  canvass,  till  the  decks  to  leeward  furrowed  the  water,  each  lurch- 
ing and  plunging  in  the  swashing  heaves  of  the  sea,  by  fits,  so  that  the 
stander  there,  and  the  looker  on  here,  held  their  breaths,  as  if  the  whole 
bulks  would  topple  over,  and  be  whelmed  beneath  the  ocean.  But  each 
gracefully  and  gloriously  swung  upwards  again,  and  laughed  in  her  se- 
curity, while  some  more  clumsily  fashioned,  built  with  a  view  to  gor- 
mandizing a  huge  cargo,  rather  than  to  carry  one  quickly,  dragged 
themselves  heavily  and  slowly  along,  with  creaking  masts  writhing 
under  every  patch  of  canvass  they  could  muster,  in  the  vain  effort  to 
keep  pace  with  their  more  fortunate  and  fleety  comrades.  They  faded 
to  less   and  less,  as  the  space  between  them  and  the  better  sailers 

widened.     Then  was  the  time  for  the  A to  revel  in  her  fiilcon 

speed.  She  darted  down  and  along  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  scat- 
tered fleet :  now  whizzing  to  the  east ;  throwing  up  broad  and  spread- 
ing fountxiins  of  spray  as  she  split  the  oncoming  billows  in  her  west- 
ward dash  ;  then  rocking  from  side  to  side,  till  her  yard  arms  pointed 
at  the  yesty  waves,  as  she  swung  in  balance  before  the  wind  in  her 
northward  run  :  now  bounding  to  this  point,  now  darting  to  that^  and 
wheeling  round  all  with  the  rushing  sweep  of  an  eagle  round  a  flock  of 
swans,  that  flap  their  wings  in  laboured  motion,  until  resuming  her  first 
position,  she  half  enfolded  her  wings,  and  floate<l  as  she  rested  on  her 
sea.     Taith,  reader,  I  began  to  be  proud  of  my  ship  ! 

These  baffling  winds  continual  till  the  nineteenth  day  of  our  depar- 
ture from  Cork,  then  chopped  round  smilingly.  It  was  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  that  "  Land  ho,"  was  sung  out  from  the  mast-head. — 
"Whereabouts?"  from  the  quarter-deck. — "Half  a  point  on  the  lar- 
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board  bow,**  and  half  a  dozen  glasses  were  levelled  in  the  direction 
given.  Ay,  land  it  was  ;  but  an  hour  beyond  this  I  could  see  nothing 
bat  a  thick  black  cloud  rising  from  the  horizon.  That  could  not  be 
land  ?  yes :  it  grew  into  distinctness  and  assumed  solidity  of  appear- 
ance :  this  was  Forto  Santo ;  the  first  bit  of  foreign  land  my  young  and 
wistful  eyes  had  yet  seen  ;  and  I  felt  towards  it  a  love  and  reverence, 
though  it  looked  like  nothing  else  than  a  huge  black  castle  rising  di- 
rectly out  of  the  sea,  with  its  walls  dilapidated,  and  its  turrets  and 
towers  in  demolition.  Signal  was  now  made  for  the  headmost  ship  to 
shorten  sail,  and  to  the  fleet  to  draw  close  in  round  the  commander-in- 
chief,  which,  by  sunset,  was  accomplished :  all  were  packed  up  in  a 
small  circle,  with  main-topsails  aback ;  and  the  space  between  every 
ship  was  alive  with  boats,  passing  to  and  from  the  Admiral  and  others 

with  final  orders ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  A was  in  a  buzz,  fore 

and  aft,  from  forecastle  to  'tween  decks,  from  quarter-deck  to  cock-pit. 
We  were  to  attack  Madeira  next  day.  During  the  night,  the  fleet 
filled  and  made  sail,  and  at  earliest  dawn,  for  I  did  not  require  rousing 
from  the  boatswain's  mate  on  this  occasion,  I  was  gazing  with  more 
than  all  my  eyes  on  the  mountain  which  rose  up  to  the  sky  on  our  star- 
board-bow :  my  heart  leaped  with  ecstasy  on  seeing  it :  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  pending  battle,  and  probability  of  death,  my  every  faculty  was  in 
my  eyes ;  my  soul  had  leaped  to  that  mountain's  top ;  and  when  the 
morning's  sun  had  lifted  himself  sufficiently  high  to  throw  his  broad 
light  there,  I  felt  myself  almost  in  heaven.  Nearer  and  nearer  we 
approached,  and  flitted  along  the  mountain's  base :  while  I  was  feast- 
ing on  the  ten  thousand  objects  which  rose,  changed,  and  vanished, 
tiU  I  was  drunk  with  delight,  yet  speechless  through  all.  I  have  fre- 
quently, but  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  the  cause,  the 
germ  of  this,  if  not  singular,  at  least  unusually  strong  and  graspingly 
deep  pleasure,  which  I  ever  enjoy  in  looking  on  a  new  scene,  or  per- 
haps an  old  one,  if  beautiful,  wild,  romantic,  or  when  decorated  by 
art.  Is  it  one  of  those  fiiculties  which  are  called  innate  ?  I  well  re- 
member that  I  used  to  lie  awake  for  hours,  forming,  as  it  were,  in 
dreams,  gardens,  mountiiins,  rocks,  landscapes,  seas,  rivers,  summer- 
houses,  grottos,  and  temples,  and  holding  them  in  my  eye  as  palpably 
as  if  they  were  physically  present,  long  before  I  read,  or  could  read  of 
such  things  :  this  I  do  remember,  distinctly,  as  far  back  as  before  my 
fifth  year,  I  am  certain  of  the  time,  for  I  have  room  and  bed  in  which 
I  lay,  under  my  eyes  now :  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
that  my  father,  or  any  one,  ever  spoke  to  me  of  these  matters  :  and  I 
think  I  coul'l  not  have  forgotten  it,  had  they  done  so  :  and,  here,  as  we 
polled  into  Funchal  bay,  was  the  very  realisation  of  one  of  these  wak- 
ing dreams  of  my  childhood.  I  would  cheerfully  go  back  and  live 
years  of  misery  over  again,  if  I  could  again  feel  what  I  felt  on  the 
morning  of  Deceml>er  24,  1 807.  Oh  I  I  remember  it, — ^remember  it ! 
but  it  is  a  feeling  which  I  cannot  recreate  :  it  was  like  that  fulness 
of  the  joy  of  innocence,  in  which,  a  kirtled  child,  my  little  pepper  pod 
of  a  heart  swelled,  and  my  eyes  floo<le(l,   at  the  distant  ringing  of 
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church  bells  as  it  leaps  over  the  haze  of  a  sonny  morning.     I  saw 
Madeira  thrice  afterwards,  but  never  with  the  same  heart 

The  eye  paused,  fascinated,  as  it  rose  upwards  from  the  town  and 
took  in  Uie  white  dwellings,  fairy  temples,  elfin  cottages,  and  sprite 
cells,  that  sat  upon  the  mountain  ode ;  so  small,  so  elegant,  so  airy, 
did  they  all  appear;  the  builders  must  have  been  workmen  from  a 
world  of  spirits ;  they  were  the  houses  of  Lilliput.     It  was  the  huge- 
ness of  the  mountain  which,  to  my  unaccustomed  sense,  gave  to  the 
buildings  those  diminutive  and  fairy-like  proportions :  they  were  the 
very  things  I  had  fashioned  in  my  dreams,  my  waking  dreams,  and 
seen  in  prints ;  the  very  things  themselves,  which  I  had  erected  of  cards 
and  paper ;  and  the  trees,  too,  belonged  to  Oberon*s  own  forest ;  and  the 
shrubs  were  of  Titania's  garden.     There,  upon  a  turning  ridge  in  the 
hill,  one  stood  out  against  the  light,  and  yet  preserved  its  Lilliputianism ; 
another,  nestled  in  a  hollow,  was  the  little  snug  retreat  of  some  six  inch 
sage,  shut  out  from  the  world.    And  every  where  the  green,  gliding  off 
into  brown  and  deeper  shades  or  brighter  hues,  told  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  had  their  home  there,  together  and  for  ever.    Craving  still, 
and  feeding  still  unsated,  the  gaze  was  called  to  a  hundred  points  of 
beauty  and  fascination  in  a  moment,  and  revelled  bcwilderingly  on  all  : 
till,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  grandeur,  and  magnificence,  and  foiri- 
ness,  of  the  uptowering  and  outlaid  bulk  of  the  mountain,  the  soul  said, 
'^  This  is  sublime  r     One  mighty  shoulder  and  arm  extending  away 
to  the  north,  green  and  varied  at  its  junction  with  the  body,  became 
dim,  blue,  and  dark  in  the  distance  which  it  grasped  into.     The  huge 
broad  foot,  spreading  like  the  roots  of  a  monarch  among  the  oaks  of 
the  Titans,  was  firmly  planted  down,  down,  a  thousand  fathoms  down 
in  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  those  dark  black  rif^s,  too, 
which  score  the  mountain's  front  from  summit  to  base ;  they  arc  the 
ravines  which  are  digged  by  the  rushing  torrents  when  the  collected 
clouds,  striking  agiunst  the  mountain's  high  crown,  burst  open,  and 
throw  down  their  thundering  cataracts,  tearing  up  eartli  and  rocks  in 
their  course,  and  leaving  their  dry  channels  to  blacken  in  the  sun  and 
wind  when  the  rauis  subside.     This,  reader,  is  the  result  of  inquiry 
into  the  cause  :  but  imagination,  on  first  beholding  the  effect,  flies  back 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  and  regards  them  as  the  result  and 
record  of  some  mighty  demon  struggle  with  the  operations  and  architec- 
ture of  nature,  when,  strong  in  his  fierce  malignity,  the  evil  power  sought 
to  deface  and  destroy  the  wonder  and  loveliness  of  her  handy  work,  and 
having  fixed  his  burning  and  enormous  hands  on  the  fabric  in  the  intent 
to  tear  it  into  fragments,  left  these  haggard,  charred,  and  black  lacerations 
to  mark  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted.    They  are  the  rents  which  hia  huge 
claws  had  torn  in  the  face  and  breast  of  the  mountain's  beauty,  that 
beauty  which  had  kindled  the  envious  fury  of  his  hate.     Nor  was  the 
town  of  Funchal  without  its  novelty :  houses  all  so  un-English ;  all 
white,  steeples  and  turrets  shooting  up  above  the  flat  roofs,  and  all 
silently  snuling  under  the  sun's  light ;  the  boats  with  their  high  pointing 
bterns,  and  gaudily  coloured  bows,  a  big  eye  looking  out  of  each,  or  a 
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bunch  of  flowers  on  each  side  washed  by  the  spray,  as  they  lay  wobbling 
Dear  the  snrfy  beach ;  the  men  standing  to  row,  with  their  faces  to  the 
boat*8  stem.  And  that  genial  richness  of  the  climate,  the  temperature, 
was  akme  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  repay  every  excited  fancy  or  previous 
discomfort  Midsummer  voluptuousness  was  in  the  air ;  and  twenty 
days  ago  I  had  been  shivering  in  snow  and  sleet.  Here  all  was  glow 
and  £ree  elasticity :  no  buttoning  up,  no  muffling  of  the  body  to  exclude 
the  cold  blast  and  the  snow,  but,  jacket  discarded  and  neck  bared  to 
taste  fully  the  fanning  breeze  through  the  sun*s  heat.  '^  Pec^le  ought 
to  be  happy  here,**  I  thought :  but,  reader,  we  had  business  to  do  here 
in  this  pretty  glorious  place,  and  nature  must  be  forgotten  awhile : 
though,  etUre  nouSy  I  had  much  rather  stay  with  her  a  little  longer. 

The  fleet  of  transports  and  victualling  ships  stood  off  and  on  under 
easy  sail,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  anchorage  in  Funchal  bay,  while 
the  ships  of  war  advanced  under  the  batteries,  and,  taking  their  re- 
spective stations,  each  to  its  own  point  of  attack,  came  to  anchor  with 
springs  on  the  cable.  Understand  this  manoeuvre,  reader,  will  you  ? 
>Vhere  there  is  no  tide,  a  ship  always  swings  head  to  wind  a^  her 
anchor,  so  we  should  have  done  here,  or  if  we  had  swung  head  to  tide, 
the  position  of  the  ship*s  broadside  could  not  have  admitted  the  pointing 
the  guns  to  the  objects  of  offence.  A  hawser  is,  in  such  cases,  passed 
through  a  stem  port,  and  being  brought  forward  to  the  cable  at  the 
bow,  is  hauled  upon  till  she  is  drawn  by  the  sweep  of  her  stem,  with 
her  broadside  to  the  position  required.  Were  I  to  tell  this  over  again 
in  a  seamanlike,  and  strictly  correct  nautical  fashion,  I  should  puzzle 
you  much  more  than  I  have  done  by  this  clumsy  attempt.  The  York 
took  one  battery  all  to  her  own  share,  I  forget  the  name  of  it,  but  I 
see  it  and  her  now,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  town.  The  Invincible  and 
the  Admiral  were  in  line,  with  beads  a  little  east  of  the  centre  of  the 

town,  broadside  on  to  Loo  rock  and  castle,  in  which  line  also  the  A 

has  taken  up  her  station,  close  under  the  stem  of  the  flag-ship ;  a  capital 
berth  I  assure  you,  reader,  for  getting  well  peppered  and  pelted ;  and 
the  Shannon  laterally  from  our  larboard  quiurter.  Every  thing  was 
now  in  order ;  fires  extinguished,  fearnought  screens  round  the  hatch- 
ways, for  passing  powder  from  the  magazines.  Shot  racks  drawn  from 
under  their  peaceable  coverings,  and  arrayed  remly  for  their  work : 
guns  cast  loose,  crow-bars  for  pointing  the  g^ns  lying  at  hand  on  the 
deck,  tompions  out,  all  ready  for  a  game  at  thunder.  By  jingo !  but 
old  Loo  will  get  it  roundly  presently ;  how  the  stones  will  rattle  about 
his  ears.  A  hundred  and  twenty-six  guns  will  bang  at  once  three 
thousand  pound  weight  of  iron  wedges  right  into  his  ribs :  why  the 
very  wind  of  it  will  make  him  reel  and  stagger !  But  don't  you  ima- 
g^e,  reader,  that  I  was  not  frightened  in  all  this.  Taith,  Uiere  was 
something  in  the  orderly  stillness  of  lying  there  for  half  an  hour  with 
all  this  preparation  for  destruction  and  death,  that  made  me  think  there 
might  be  worse  places  than  the  counting-house  after  all.  There  was 
no  noise,  no  laugh,  no  show  of  hilarity,  yet  was  there  some  inteijec- 
tional  jesting  bandied  about,  which  called  up  grim  smiles,  but  no  laugh, 
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no  cachination,  no  chirruping.  Men,  shirtless,  with  handkcrohiefs  ban- 
daged tightly  round  their  loins  and  heads,  stood  with  naked  brawny 
arms  folded  on  their  hairy  and  heaving  chests,  looking  pale  and  stem, 
but  still,  hushed ;  or  glancing,  with  a  hot  eye,  through  the  ports  to  the 
battery  on  which  the  Portuguese  flag  flaunted,  very  innocently,  while 
those  black  looking  monsters,  the  guns,  were  creepingly  shifting  the 
position  of  their  heads,  and  looking  open  mouthed  upon  us.  All  these 
matters  were  to  me  ugly,  dismal,  throat-pinching ;  I  felt  a  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  Now  if  we  hod  gone  at  it  at  once,  without  this  chilling 
prelude,  why  I  dare  say  I  should  have  known  very  little  about  that 
thing  which  we  call  fear.  I  shall  have  plenty  of  these  matters  to  talk 
of  by  and  bye.  "  Stand  to  your  guns !"  at  last  came  in  a  peal,  through 
the  perfect  stillness,  from  the  captain's  speaking-trumpet ;  it  swept  fore 
and  aft  with  such  clear  force,  as  though  it  had  been  spoken  within  a 
foot  of  the  ear,  and  seemed  to  dash  down  into  the  holds  and  penetrate 
to  the  very  keel.  The  instant  change  this  produced  was  magical. 
"  Take  good  aim,  ready  the  first  platoon  r  Ready  ?  aye,  every  one 
was  ready ;  stem,  fixed,  rigid  in  soul,  pliant,  elastic  in  body.  "  Cap- 
tains of  the  guns  watch  the  falling  of  the  first  shot,  and  point  accord- 
ingly." Not  a  word  was  replied,  even  the  everlasting  "  Ay,  ay,  Sir," 
was  refused  now.  Now  then,  no  firing  yet  ?  No :  a  boat  with  a 
white  flog  is  rowing  out  from  under  the  Loo  Ti)ck  ;  and  ho  I  humbug  ; 
there  is  to  be  no  rumpus  after  all.  Tliat  boat  brought  terms  of  capi- 
tulation ;  indeed,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the  "  expedition,"  as 
its  chief  objects  had  already  been  secured  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  week 
or  two  before.  Well,  I  was  at  once  glad  and  sorry ;  glad  that  I  had 
escaped  the  danger  of  a  battle  ;  and  sorry  that  I  had  missed  the  seeing 
and  knowing  what  it  was  like.  Ilem !  I  thirsted  for  knowledge,  reader. 
Well,  the  transports  stood  in  and  anchored,  hundreds  of  boats  were  in 
requisition,  and  cargoes  of  red-coated,  knapsacked,  muskoted,  k*lted, 
cartouch-boxed,  and  bayoneted  bodies,  floated  in  towards  the  l»each, 
and  round  Loo*s  base,  and  disembarked  ;  and  ^*  the  British  flag  waved, 
proudly"  (?)  over  Loo  Castle,  and  Funchal,  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Monthly  Repository^  March,  1834. 

There  are  things  which  you  do  not  enjoy  in  these  northern  latitudes ; 
you  cannot  see  them,  for  they  are  so  seldom  here  to  be  seen ;  you  cannot 
feel  them,  because,  when  they  are  here,  you  are  scarcely  ever  free  from 
sr)me  discomfort,  or  apprehension  of  discomfort,  spite  of  great  coats  and 
lincil  cloaks,  in  the  foggy  or  misty  night  air,  though  it  be  the  meridian 
of  summer :  therefore  you  will  not  know  how  balmy  and  delicious  the 
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Scene  an<l  its  circumstances  ore,  unless  you  go  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees  southward ;  then  you  will  find  in  them  a  taste  of  Elysium,  if 
your  memory  of  other  things  do  not  fasten  on  and  scathe  your  mind  ; 
and  even  then  you  may  be  anodjTied  into  forgetfulness,  and  fancy  and 
ims^^ation  will  envelope  your  spirit  in  a  mantle  of  creations,  so  vivid, 
rich,  and  soothing,  so  invigorating,  and  yet  composing,  that  you  ^ill 
wish  to  dream  on  for  ever  :  and,  when  you  are  aroused  from  the  dream, 
the  returning  reality  of  bitterness  ^^-ill  be  soothed  and  softened  by  the  yet 
lingering  and  mingling  spiritual  sweetness.  Do  not  imagine  that  an  ex- 
cursion in  one  of  your  dandy -craft,  not  the  best  of  the  Clubs'  yachts,  how- 
ever compact,  neat,  well-finished,  well-manned,  well-ordered,  and  belly- 
timber-stored  she  may  be,  ^-ill  give  you  the  true  relish.  They  are  all 
too  small,  too  bladdery-light,  too  feathery  imder  their  canvass ;  they 
are  all  too  crank ;  they  leap  about,  toss,  dip,  heave,  bore,  pitch,  and 
lurch  too  loosely  and  riotously  :  the  demand  which  they  make  on  more 
than  half  your  senses  in  holding  on,  and  the  effort  to  rivet  your  drunken 
feet  to  the  mad  deck,  will  not  give  you  the  necessary  freedom  of  body 
and  soul ;  or,  if  you  do  catch  a  transient  glimpse,  or  a  good  draught  of 
the  loveliness  and  glory,  just  as  you  would  exclaim,  in  your  sudden 
rapture,  "  how  beauti — "  full  your  distended  jaws  are  of  the  salt  water 
from  that  splash  of  a  wave  which  has  reached  up  to  the  main  cathar- 
pen-legs.  No,  no !  nothing  like  a  good  spanking  eight-and-thirty  g^n 
frigate,  (she's  a  four-and-forty  now-a-days ;)  such  a  frigate  as  my  old, 

glorious,  darling  ship,  the  A ;  peace  be  to  her  manes  !  if  the  oysters 

and  crabs  have  not  used  up  all  her  ribs  and  knees,  or  the  coral-worms 
built  pyramids  over  them.  A  frigate  is  the  carriage  in  which,  to  the 
completeness  of  gf^ asp  and  fulness  of  enjoyment,  your  senses  may  rise 
and  revel  amid  such  beauties. 

What  beauties  ? 

Those  which  for  the  last  half-hour  my  mind's  eye  has  been  looking 
on,  and  my  spirit  dancing  and  floating  in,  as  my  memory  leaped  back 

to  a  night  in  early  January,  1808,  when  the  A spread  her  wings 

for  a  flight  from  the  bay  of  Funchal,  rounded  the  point  S.W.  of  Loo  rock, 
anil,  with  a  fresh  south-eastern  breeze,  swept  over  the  liquid  wrinkled 
ribs  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  starboard  hand  you  saw  the  twinkling 
lights  from  the  dwellings  which  dotted  the  hill -side  like  glow-worms 
on  a  moss-bank,  on  a  Brolxlignag  scale ;  and  the  dark  mountain,  bear- 
ing up  its  \ofiy  crown,  seeming  to  hold  communion  with  the  millions 
of  stars  which  lw)ked  out  of  the  deep  blue  concave,  so  bright,  so  clear, 
so  full :  legions  and  legions  of  lovely  spirits  were  they,  gazing  down  on 
earth  and  ocean  with  their  golden  and  gladdening  eyes — brighter, 
fairer,  deeper,  fuller,  more  lustrous  than  any  wo  can  see  here  ;  and  the 
air  wjis  so  congenial,  so  softening  yet  exhilarating,  as  it  swept  across 
the  brow ;  while  the  deep-toned  anthem  of  the  rolling  waves,  dissolving 
among  the  whi.spers  of  the  snowy  foam,  which  danced  in  flaked  lines 
as  the  ship  rolled  over  them,  lulled  the  soul  into  a  dreamy  joy :  and 
then  there  were  myriads  of  phosphorescent  sparks  that  shot,  leaped, 
vanLshe<l,  rose,  glittered,  and  fade<l  in  the  clear  dark  waters  ;  the  fishes, 
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elves,  mermen  and  mermidds,  fairies  of  the  deep,  and  a//,  had  illuminated 
their  green  sea-gloves  for  a  festival.  And  I,  while  I  sat  stooping  to  look 
into  this  bright  pageantry,  was  as  quiet,  as  happy,  as  blessed  as  when, 
in  my  eighth  year,  I  used  to  lie  on  the  o'erfringing  green-sward  on  the 
banks  of  Kushton*s  pool,  (a  small  pellucid  lake,  a  mile  from  my  com- 
mon in  Worcestershire,)  nestled  in  by  entirely  surrounding  woods  and 
hazel  coppices,  and  there  look  into  ihe  trees  which  grew  downwards, 
and  gracefully  waved  their  branches  and  shook  their  foliage,  as  the 
fleecy  clouds  sailed  through  them  into  the  inverted  sky :  when  I  used 
to  tnice  the  double  trees  meeting  at  their  roots,  and  fancy  the  road  to 
heaven  was  through  that  mirroring  water  which  showed  all  things  so 
transparently  and  clear.  And  so  it  was ;  but  the  world  would  not  al- 
low me  to  go  to  heaven  that  way.  And  then  the  little  fishes  would 
come  gliding  up,  by  one  s,  and  twos,  and  threes,  till  thousands  had  col- 
lected, to  say  "  how  d'ye  do  ?"  to  me,  and,  "  are  not  we  very  happy 
here?"  And  they  flirted  about,  and  flashed  their  silvery  spangled 
sides  in  sport,  and  each  turned  a  glancing  sapphire  and  emerald  eye  up 
to  mine,  and  then,  at  a  move  of  my  face  or  finger,  the  whole  troop 
would  dart  away,  flashing  their  beauty  at  me,  affecting  to  be  afraid, 
and  then  come  creeping  back  again — ^for  I  would  not  hurt  them  and 
they  knew  it — ^and  I  utterly  forgot  the  purpose  which  called  me  to 
those  woods,  which  was  to  hunt  birds'  nests,  and  chase  butterflies,  and 
catch  grasshoppers  :  and  I  walked  away  tongueless,  letting  the  grass- 
hoppers, butterflies,  and  birds'  nests  alone,  as  I  communed  with  my 
nature,  and  what  I  had  seen,  in  strolling  with  feet  that  felt  no  ground, 
towards  my  home.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  been  happy ;  but  folks 
spoiled  me  in  the  making.  And  here,  on  this  night,  I  inhaled  new 
delight,  as  I  sat  now  in  the  larboard  fore-chains,  (as  I  said,)  bending 
my  eyas  and  soul  down  on  the  beautiful  visions  there  :  now  over  on  the 
starboard  side,  tracing  the  dark  and  bulky  form  and  changing  outline 
of  the  hill,  from  which  stars  following  stars  rolled  out,  af^er  their  hdier 
salutation,  from  the  mountain's  head.  I  gazed,  and  thought,  and 
dreamt,  till  all  the  universe  was  as  happy  as  I  wished  it  to  be  :  and  that 
wishing  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  lUtelihood  :  there  is  abundance  of 
material  for  universal  beauty  and  universal  happiness,  if  man  did  not 
take  such  pains,  in  his  skill,  to  mar  it. 

"  Hurrah !  for  a  feast  of  oranges,"  was  the  voice-subdued  exclama- 
tion on  the  forecastle,  as  the  rumour  ran  through  the  first  watch,  after 
coiling  down  the  ropes — all  snug  and  a  leading  wind  for  "  St.  Michael's." 
More  excitement  I  another  bit  of  stranger-land  for  me  to  gaze  on.  I 
knew  the  Azores,  and  their  verdant  summer  all  the  year  round,  from 
books  ;  and  there  is  St.  Michael's  under  my  vision — a  low,  dim,  grey- 
looking  town,  and  some  broad  ragged  batteries  projecting  towards  the 
sea :  it  looks  like  a  timber- wharf,  neglected  and  in  confusion  ;  the  old 
balks  begrimed  with  age,  as  if  no  speculator  has  had  dealings  there 
for  a  century.  But  there  is  a  turret  or  two ;  half  a  dozen  beams  lashed 
together  and  stuck  on  end,  as  a  sort  of  sign-board ;  and  bells  jingle  and 
clamour  from  their  summits.     This  ugliness  runs  off  from  the  troop  of 
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smug,  clean,  round  knobs,  smooth  liumniooks,  semi-spheroids,  as  regu- 
larly sloped  as  if  they  were  so  many  eggs  cut  laterally,  painted  gTc*t*n, 
and  set  up  on  their  bases.  The  sea  has  been  in  a  Iwil  here,  and  there 
are  some  of  the  huge  bubbles  that  have  taken  a  stubborn  freak  into 
their  heads,  to  consolidate  ;  but  there  is  much  beauty  and  gooil-nature 
in  the  freak,  and  so  greater-beautied  and  better  nature  indulged  them 
in  it,  and  garlanded  them  over  with  her  most  gladdening  and  refresh- 
ing green.  Green,  green,  green  everywhere  ;  light,  mellow,  or  deep, 
as  the  grass,  grain,  and  groves,  and  the  sun's  laugh,  and  their  own  sha- 
dows, present  it  in  diversity  to  the  eye ;  all  gradations  of  green  ;  and 
all  looks  as  fresh  as  if  the  rain  had  just  washed  it  over  ;  and  the  speckled 
blue  sky  looks  down  upon  it  with  serenity  of  blessing ;  and  the  loveli- 
ness which  that  sky  canopies  throws  back,  with  its  thankfulness,  a  bless- 
ing and  a  song.  This  is  the  Island  of  the  Golden  Fruit,  and  it  is  not 
guarded  by  "  Ilesper,  the  dragon,  and  sisters  three  :" — 

"  He  with  the  silver  hair  and  silver  eye  ;" 

for,  look,  yonder  they  come  !  boats — one,  two,  three,  five,  a  dozen  !  all 
laden  up  to  the  gunwales  with  the  juicy  balls.  Now,  don't  you  be  cock- 
neyish  in  your  selection  :  those  deep-coloured  ones  are  not  the  thing  ; 
not  half  so  luscious  as  those  with  one  side  of  their  cheeks  tinged  with 
green  just  ebbing  into  yellow  ;  you  may  drain  them  and  munch  them, 
rind  and  all ;  so  much  the  better ;  the  pungent  bitter  corrects  the  effect 
of  too  free  indulgence,  to  which  you  are  prone,  after  a  sea  voyage  :  they 
are  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  are  quite  as  ripe  as  the  others  were  when 
they  were  gathered.  There  is  no  suspicion  upon  them  ;  a  taint,  from 
which  the  others  are  not  free ;  for,  observe,  they  lie  too  orderly,  having 
been  packed  for,  but  failed  to  find,  an  earlier  market.  Have  no  trade 
with  them  :  and  of  those  lighter,  but  truer  fellows,  an  old  clasp-knife 
will  purchase  a  purser's  broa^l  bag  full  to  choaking.  What  a  perfume 
fore  and  aft,  and  atween  decks !  The  whole  ship,  even  to  the  cable- 
tier,  from  forehold  to  bread-room,  is  all  ohange  !  Suck,  suck ;  squeeze, 
s<iueeze,  from  stem  to  stem,  and  orange-peel  flying  in  yellow  showers 
through  the  ports.  Eat  away  :  good  oranges  are  fruit  on  which  you 
can  neither  cloy  nor  surfeit ;  and  here  you  have  them  good. 

Some  hundreds  of  cases  were  taken  on  board,  to  be  served  out  gra- 
tuitously, daily,  to  the  ship's  company,  as  an  antiseptic,  when  salt  junk 
and  rusty  pork  made  such  qualification  valuable ;  and  with  these,  and  a 
score  of  diminutive  bullocks,  as  fat  as  grey-hounds  in  a  consumption, 
for  the  fleet,  we  weighed,  and  steered  for  Ca<liz,  with  nothing  but  cloud- 
less sky,  fair  breeze,  and  rippling  soa,  till  the  snow-white  walls  and 
towers  of  the  city,  the  tall  masts  of  the  enemies'  fleets  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, and  the  twelve  noble  and  beautiful  ships  of  the  line  of  our  o>\'n, 
rose  upon  us  like  faint  flashes  of  light,  and  then  grew  more  distinct  and 
substantial.  And  what  a  sight  it  was  when  the  whole  magnificence  of 
the  scene  wa.**  unfolded — laid  out  to  the  gaze  !  when,  at  the  distance  of 
about  throe  miles  from  Ca^liz  lighthouse,  making  that  a  centre,  the  eye 
range<l  along  an  outstretched  fore-ground  of  some  twenty-five  miles, 

o 
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(for  I  won*t  call  the  sea  fore-gpround,  though  it  is  the  nearest  object  in 
tiie  picture,)  from  Point  Chipiona  on  the  one  hand,  towards  Cape  Tra- 
falgar in  the  S.E. ;  the  former  dwindling  off  into  a  low,  fine  line,  as  it 
projected  into  the  sea,  and  the  blue-vapour-looking  hills  about  Seville 
rising  over  it ;  the  latter  (towards  Cape  Trafalgar)  leaving  the  slopes 
and  hillocks  of  sand,  where  the  waves  gently  and  sportively  broke,  and 
rising  into  a  perpendicular  and  dark,  rocky  wall,  against  which  the 
billows  dashed  angrily,  as  at  a  barrier  that  coldly  scorned  and  spumed 
the  assault.     From  glancing  the  eye  along  the  bare  line  thus  spoken  of, 
we  return  again  to  the  N.W.,  and  mark  the  objects  that  checker  the 
scene  on  the  beach  and  shore,  where  the  yellow  sand  lies  basking  under 
the  southern  sun,  and  Rota  elevates  its  rough  front  and  embattled  walb 
— ^the  frowning  and  watchful  guardian  of  that  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  which  from  that  point  indented  and  drew  back 
in  a  noble  and  beautiful  semicircular  sweep,  as  if  holding  out  an  em- 
bracing arm  of  welcome  to  the  long-absent  bark  and  the  ocean  wan- 
derer, which  here  were  bid  to  repose  on  the  secure  and  unruffled  bosom 
of  the  haven,  after  toil  and  peril :  and  the  whole  of  that  shore,  from 
Rota  to  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  embellished  with  the  deep  and  luxurious 
tinting  of  the  glowing  clime  ;  less  beautiful  and  pastoral  than  the  land- 
scape-green in  England,  but  voluptuous,  heated,  and  glittering  in  its 
picturesque  of  russet,  golden,  grey,  and  blue  variety,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  island  of  green,  lying  as  a  carpet  on  the  sand,  between  two 
stately  looking  mansions,  whose  walls  w^ere  of  dazzling  whiteness  ;  and 
far,  far  back,  towering  up  in  solenm  dignity,  massively  dark  at  first, 
then  fading  away  into  dense  vapoury  remoteness,  those  far-famed  moun- 
tains of  Estremadura, — Cervantes'  immortalized  hills, — the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  like  intense  meditations,  gazing  on  the  world  which  they  saw  not. 
Then,  starting  out  from  the  creek  under  St.  Mary's  walls,  the  market, 
w^ater,  and  passage  boats,  with  snowy  wings  or  splashing  oars,  standing 
across  the  bay,  careless  of  our  watchful  gaze,  till  the  walls  of  the  city 
shut  them  in.     And  there,  too,  the  combined  Spanish  and  French  fleet ; 
the  tricolor  floating  amicably  in  the  same  &nning  breeze  with  the 
golden  ensigns  of  Spain,  which  so  soon  afterwards  were  swung  against 
each  other  in  deep  and  deadly  animosity.     Then,  to  an  Englislunan  who 
has  never  seen  an  assemblage  of  houses  and  churches,  all  built  of  pure 
white  stone,  and  shining  beneath  a  warm  sky,  the  city  of  Cadiz  is  an 
object  which  fills  him  with  wonder,  delight,  and  admiration  ;  looking, 
as  it  does  from  this  point  of  view,  like  a  gathering  of  marble  palaces  : 
he  knows  not  of  the  narrow  and  filthy  streets,  and  the  thousands  of 
abominations  which  beset  the  passenger  at  every  step  within  its  walls  : 
he  sees  nothing  but  beauty,  grandeur,  and  splendour — a  realization  of 
one  of  those  romantic  pictures  which  his  imagination  has  painted  while 
he  read.     Projecting  out  of  the  sea  was  the  strong  bulwark  of  defence. 
Fort  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  extreme  point  of  wWch,  the  lofty  watch 
tower  looked  out  upon  the  ocean,  and  gazed  do'^-n  on  the  splintered 
billows,  which  foamed  and  whirled  round  the  Porcus  reefs,  and  fixed 
the  sight  of  a  gazer  from  the  sea,  in  spite  of  himself,  for  a  while.  Then, 
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glancing  upwards,  the  eye  rested  on  and  ran  along  the  thousands  of 
little  turrets  or  Miradors,  which  give  to  Cadiz  so  singular  an  aspect — 
beautiful  indeed,  even  though  they  are  used  as  posts  for  the  Spanish 
washeiwomen*s  clothes-lines ;  but  magical  when  appropriated  to  their 
original  and  more  agreeable  use  of  supporting  tinted,  striped  awnings, 
under  which  the  black-eyed,  and  silken-footed  Andalusian  damsels 
parade  or  sit  screened  from  the  sun's  fierce  rays,  to  inhale  the  sea<breeze, 
and  gaze  upon  the  flashing  mirror  and  the  Sierra  Ronda ;  or  sometimes 
wafting  a  rich,  fond  look,  or  a  wistful  sigh  over  the  sandy  isthmus,  up 
to  Medina  Sidonia,  which  lies,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  herded  on  the 
mountain's  side,  and  to  tiiose  ragged,  jagged,  whimsically  shaped,  up- 
lifting, dusky,  dark,  dim,  and  sober  hills,  which  lead  the  spirit  over  into 
that  paradise  of  the  old  Moors,  the  Vega  of  Grenada.  But,  reader, 
there  was  one  ingredient  in  the  finishing  glory  of  these  assembled  ob- 
jects, which,  if  you  now  take  a  trip  to  Cadiz,  yon  will  not  find  :  doubt- 
less, it  was  that  wldch  called  many  a  glance  i^om  many  a  lustrous  eye 
under  those  awnings  on  the  roofs ;  viz.,  that  ever-moving  and  ever-splen- 
did array  of  magnificent  ships  of  war,  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  the 
scattered  frigates,  which  spotted  the  blue  and  glittering  waters  with 
their  gorgeous  pride  and  graceful  glory  ;  at  one  hour  studding  the  dis- 
tant horizon  with  their  white  sails ;  now  sweeping  along  in  stately 
majesty  away  to  the  westward ;  then  mingling  among  the  shadows  of 
the  dark  rocks  and  hills  to  the  eastward  ;  now  riding  over  the  billows 
in  gallant  order,  full  before  the  city's  ramparts,  and  pausing  to  be  gazed 
on  while  they  frowned  defiance ;  then  slowly  rolling  away  in  calm 
contempt. 

Frequently  the  fleet  stood  far  awviy  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  probably 
in  the  futile  hope  of  luring  the  enemy  from  their  secure  harborage ;  but 
they  were  too  wise  to  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  in  such  a  trap, 
Nap<ileon's  policy  with  his  navy  was  much  deeper  than,  at  that  time,  it 
was  by  our  government  conjectured  to  be.  He,  perhaps,  anticipated 
wearing  us  out  by  a  continually  increasing  expense.  In  every  harboiu: 
where  there  was  convenience  for  laying  down  a  man-of-wai's  keel,  he 
was  building  ships ;  and  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  whole 
northern  division  of  the  Mediterranean  was  his :  his  aim  was  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  English  to  send  ships  to  watch  them.  Thus  the 
French  naval  force  was  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the 
resources  were  inexhaustible,  and  accessible  at  an  outlay  almost  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  the  mighty  swallowing  up  of  means  to  which 
England  was  liable.  For  every  new  vessel  that  was  launched  in  each 
of  the  enemy's  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  and  channel  boards  of  France,  an  equality  of  strength  must 
necessarily  be  kept  up  in  front  of  it  by  the  English,  at  all  the  vast  ex- 
pense to  the  nation  which  was  thereby  incurred :  while,  1  jing  snugly 
in  harbour.  Napoleon's  fleets  were  maintained  at  less  than  one-third 
of  the  coast  which  was  sustained,  and  remains  to  be  felt  by  England ; 
and  had  the  war  continued  but  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  not  very  foolish 
to  suppose  that  Napoleon's  liC'Stili  man(ru\Tes  would  have  masterc*! 
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our  activity  and  vigilance, — that  oiir  resources  would  have  bec-n  crippled, 
and  the  French  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  us  on  our  own  element. 
Sometimes,  for  several  days,  the  fleet  was  out  of  sight  of  Cadiz :  but  the 
inshore  squadron  was  left  to  look  into  the  harbour,  and  to  pick  up,  oc- 
ciisionally,  any  bold,  but  unlucky  adventurer,  who  might  take  that  op- 
I>ortunity  of  running  towards  Cadiz  ;  for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he, 
that  is  she,  was  almost  certain  of  lH.*ing  chopped  up  by  the  wary  and 
watchful  dragons.     These  matters  rendered  our  inshore  station  in  the 

A ,  one  of  constant  excitement  and  alert  occupation  ;  and  many 

were   the  instances  of  cruelty,  for  the  pidtry  purposes  of  gain,  and 
private  injury  of  individuals,  Mhieh   we  thus  peqK?trati*d  according  to 
orders,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  honourable  laws  of  war.      AN'hen 
will  nations  abandon  the  practice  of  piracy  and  robbery  on  the  high 
seas  ?     Never  while  war  is  the  trade  of  honour.     Justify,  if  you  will, 
the  custom  of  seizing  and  destroying  vessels  armed  for  the  purpose  of 
conflict  and  depredation  ;  but  oh !  remcrve  that  foul  stain  from  the  name 
of  entcrprize,  which  eagerly  seeks  and  fattens  on  the  niin  of  the  de- 
fenceless, merely  l)ecausc  they  Ix'long  to  a  nation  against  the  jK>wer  of 
which  the  madness  of  our  rulers  has  issued  its  murdering  ban.     AA'liat ! 
forego  our  prospects  of  prize-money  and  lKX)ty  ?     Forego  your  silly 
bojist  of  l>elonging  to  an  honourable  profession,   then  !     Xo,  no  ;  for 
such  is  the  honour  that  is  linked  with  the  profession — take  away  tlie 
magnets  of  prize  and  l)ooty,  and  how  wonderfully  will  the  profession  of 
anns  diminish  in  its  attractions  !      Oftentimes  the  capture  of  a  small 
criift,  carrying  crockery-ware  or  vegetables  to  the  market,  has  lK?en 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  mangled  limbs  ;  and  the  sea- 
men engage<l  in  the  "  noble  and  perilous  adventure," — for  these  cap- 
tures were  maxle  within  range  of  the  forts  and  musketry  on  the  beach, 
— were  remunerated  by  a  sixi)ence,   as  their  share  of  the  proceed.s  of 
prize-money.      I  did  not  think,  then,  so  closely  on  the  subject,  when  I 
wiis,  with  so  many  others,  mingled  in  these  truly  disgraceful  and  inhu- 
man acts.     I  had  caught  the  excitement  which  was  so  general,  and,  let 
me  say,  it  was  soul-stirring.     The  foulness  was  hidden  by  the  glare 
which   surrounded  me ;  and  it  was,   indeeil,  most  exhilarating  to  W 
running  along  the  land,  inviting  the  whistle  of  a  shot  from  the  batteries  ; 
to  fasten  my  eyes  on  the  ever-var^nng  picture — making  a  mo\ing  dio- 
rama, new  (?very  hour,  which  land,  and  towers,  and  battlements,  and 
cities  presented  in  our  course ;  and  clutching  at  that  which  endeavoured 
to  escajKi.     It  was  on  one  of  these  temporary  absences  of  the  fleet  that 
1  had   my   first  practical  lesson   of  "  shot  in  anger,"  as  it  is  calle«l ; 
though  there  was  more  laughing,  and  cheering,  and  hurraing,  on  our 

hitle,  than  anger.     The  A ,  Mercury,  and  Grasshopper,  were  lying 

at  single  anchor  oflf  the  lighthouse,  when  a  large  drove  of  small  craft, 
lH>ld  in  the  <;()nvoy  of  a  flr)tilla  of  gimlmats,  and  the  great  distance  of 
the  English  flc^et,  came  swaggering  round  Point  Chipiona,  from  San 
Lucar  and  other  parts  N.W.  of  Cadiz,  standing  with  fair  wind  for  the 
latter  place ;  apparently  confident  that  we  were  ttK)  weak  to  venture  on 
attacking  them  ;  while  another  flotilla  of  gunboats  stoo<l  out  from  Cadiz 
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to  strengthen  them,  and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
at  such  an  easy  distance,  that  they  could  intercept  and  destroy  us,  if  we 
did  stand  in  to  aimoy  them.  We  lay  very  quiet ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  leeward  to  render  retreating  round 
Chipiona  before  we  could  be  in  amongst  them,  impossible,  than  each 
anchor  was  tripped,  and  instantly,  at  once,  our  little  squadron  heeled 
to  the  load  of  canvass  with  which  they  were  crowded.  While  we  were 
lying  so  innocently  still,  every  thing  had  been  prepared — bulk-heads 
down — a  clean  sweep,  fore  and  aft,  of  the  main  deck — shot-racks 
ranged — breechings  cast  loose — tompions  out — gun-tackles  coiled  down 
— fearnought  screens  suspended  over  the  hatchways,  through  which 
powder  was  to  be  handed — fires  out — my  friend,  the  goat,  sent  down  to 
the  cable-tier — the  captain's  ducks  and  geese  left  in  the  coops,  to  cackle 
and  quake,  and  take  their  chance — the  doctor's  saws,  and  knives,  and 
pn)bes,  and  bandages,  and  tourniquets,  all  laid  in  order,  in  the  cockpit, 
and  I  devoutly  hoping,  as,  tempted  by  curiosity,  I  looked  at  them,  that 
I  might  be  blown  away  altogether,  rather  than  that  he  should  exercise 
his  skill  on  my  limbs  or  carcase.  And  every  man  and  boy  was  mute 
as  he  stood  at  his  station.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  one  drawing 
the  knot  of  the  handkerchief,  girt  aroimd  his  loins,  or  that  of  his  head- 
bandages  :  all  grim  in  lip  and  glistening  in  eye.  Luckily  there  was 
ni)t  much  time  to  think  ;  and,  in  ten  minutes  from  our  getting  under 
way,  the  flotilla,  which  came  out  of  the  harbour,  let  fly  a  thundering 
compliment  from  a  score  of  four-and-twenty  pounders :  some  of  the 
shot  of  which  phizzed  and  whizzed  and  split  through  the  sails  and 
rigging,  like  the  bursting  of  a  legion  of  'scape-valves  in  steam-engines ; 
others  fell  just  alongside,  with  a  short  sharp  chop^  as  if  they  were 
cutting  the  ocean  into  splinters ;  and  threw  up  a  deluge  of  spray,  which 
fell  like  a  shower  of  rain  over  the  whole  hull,  from  stem  to  stem,  and 
rattled  like  a  hail-storm.  "Go  on,  my  fine  fellows  ;  you  will  catch  it 
presently  :  we  shall  sjx'ak  to  you  in  a  minute,  when  our  tongues  can  be 
l)ettt»r  heard.  Now  for  it !  Shorten  sail !"  ITp  run  the  courses. 
Top-gallant-sails  and  royals  are  in  with  the  word.  Nothing  on  her 
but  three  top-sails  and  a  jib.  "  Stand  toyour  guns,"  rings  like  the  ftiU 
diapason  burst  of  an  organ  in  a  void  church  :  dX\  is  hushed.  Another 
tightening  twitch  at  handkerchiefs,  and  more  rows  of  set  teeth  shown, 
or  lips  hardeneil  together — smack!  bang!  crack!  whizz!  They  are 
pouring  it  into  us  across  our  larboard  bows,  from  the  other  division  of 
gun-lK)ats ;  then  it  is  high  time.  So,  "  Watch  her  as  she  comes  up  to 
the  wind. — Luft* !"  "  Fire  !" — and  a  thousand  i)ounds  of  iron  is  raine<l 
from  her  twenty-three  sulphur  fountains ;  roimd-shot,  grape,  and 
cani.ster,  all  hissing  and  banging  tog(?ther  ;  the  huge  bulk  recoils,  and 
every  mast,  rib,  and  beam  in  her  (juakes  in  the  thundering  weight  of 
the  blow  she  has  given :  and,  the  next  instant,  what  a  horrible  confu- 
sion of  screech  and  howl  risi's  alwve  the  cannons'  Allowing !  it  is 
frightful !  Tlie  whole  shower  fell  in  the  very  midst  of  them  ;  and  scores 
of  men  an*  Nwiminin^j  about  for  dear  life  ;  one  gun-boat  sinks  l)eneath 
the  boiling   whirl.      *'  Over  to   the   larljoard  guns ; — stand  by  ; — take 
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good  aim,  as  she  falls  off.  Up  with  the  helm ! — fire  !"  Another  re- 
coil, and  a  similar  quaking  fore  and  aft,  alow  and  aloft.  So,  we  are 
at  it,  "  hammer  and  tongs  ;"  "  all  order  is  orderless."  Two  minutes 
since  all  was  so  death-like  quiet — now  such  yelling,  hurraing,  hallooing, 
leaping,  tugging,  clattering  of  ropes,  and  grumbling  of  blocks,  as  if 
all  the  tenants  of  the  lower  regions,  black  from  the  smoke,  had  broken 
loose  and  gone  mad.  Now  the  rookery  on  our  starboard  side  gives  us 
a  second  edition,  embellished  with  bar,  grape,  and  canister ;  but  it  falls 
harmless ;  nobody  is  hurt  by  it,  except  the  tough  oak ;  two-thirds  of 
the  intended  pelting  either  goes  over  us,  or  falls  short.  The  fellows 
point  their  guns  badly  ;  there  is  a  little  wabbling  sea,  winch,  though  it 
does  not  shake  our  steadiness,  causes  them  to  roll  and  reel  to  it ;  let  but 
the  breeze  continue  half  an  hour,  and  we  shall  make  fishes'  meat  of 
most  of  them,  if  they  will  stay  so  long.  I  cannot  resist  the  invitation 
of  curiosity,  but  poke  my  head  through  an  idle  port.  Well  done,  little 
Grasshopper !  she  skips  among  them,  as  if  she  were  himting  fillets  of 
sunshine  in  a  crocus-meadow  ;  and  Mercury  flings  his  wings  about,  as 
if  he  were  shaking  the  dew  from  his  feathers.  Bursting  forth  from 
the  many  bliick  iron  mouths,  and  whirling  rapidly  in  thick  rings,  till  it 
swells  into  hills  and  mountains,  through  which  the  sharp  red  tongue  of 
death  darts  flash  after  flash,  and  mingling  fire,  the  smoke  slowly  rolls 
upward  like  a  curtain,  in  awful  beauty,  and  exhibits  the  glistening 
water  and  the  hulls  of  the  combatants  beneath  ;  while  the  lofty  mast- 
heads and  points  of  yard-arms  seem  as  if  cut  away  from  the  bodies  to 
which  they  belong,  and  sustained,  or  resting,  on  the  ridges  of  the  dense 
and  massy  vapours  alone.  The  ensigns  are  partially  enveloped  in  the 
clouds ;  so  much  of  them  as  is  visible  shivering  in  tlie  multiplied  con- 
cussions, as  though  they  fluttered  in  the  anticipation  of  victory,  or 
trembled  in  the  expectation  of  defeat.  And  ever  and  anon,  amid  the 
breaks  of  the  cannons*  peal,  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  wounded, 
mingling  with  the  deep  roar  of  the  out-poured  and  constantly  reiterated 
"  hurra !  hurra !  hurra !"  a  chorus  of  cataracts,  sweep  over  the  rippled 
smiles  of  the  patient,  passionless,  and  unconscious  sea.  Sulphur  and 
fire,  agony,  death,  and  horror,  are  riding  and  revelling  on  its  bosom  ; 
yet  how  gently,  brightly  playful  is  its  face  !  To  see  and  hear  this  I 
what  a  maddening  of  the  brain  it  causes !  yet  it  is  a  delirium  of  joy  ; 
a  very  fury  of  delight !  And  that  loud  exulting  shout  again,  which 
now  beginning  at  once  in  each,  is  echoed  and  reduplicated  from  ship  to 
ship,  announces  more  destruction,  more  human  slaughter:  yes,  two 
other  of  the  gun-l)oats  are  gone  down  ;  many  men  >\ith  them  sink  to 
death  in  the  whirlpools  ;  and  the  poor  wTetches  who  are  scattered  on  the 
waste  of  waters,  amidst  descending  missiles,  are  s>>imming  for  their 
comrades'  vessels,  in  the  agony  of  fading  hope ;  some  scramble  on 
board  safely  ;  others,  too  distant,  are  struggling  ft)r  life.  "  Lower  the 
quarter  boats ;  cutters  and  yawlers  away,  and  pick  up  as  many  as  you 
can ;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  our  boats  are  among  the  p(X)r  fellows. 
Fifteen  arc  thus  saved,  and  brought  on  board ;  yet  to  l)e  prisoners. 
"  Ilurra,  hurra  I"   another  rattling  cheer  rings  upon  the  air,  and  rolls 
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tfarougil  the  welkin.  They  are  off— scudding  for  the  shore,  to  get 
under  the  batteries  of  Kota.  After  them  we  go,  ploughing  the  fore  air 
with  fire  and  iron,  whenever  a  gun  can  be  brought  to  bear.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  storm  bursts  anew,  and  with  increased  fury  and  force,  for 
tiie  gxm-boats  have  formed  in  line  under  the  land,  and  Rota  opens  upon 
US.  Attend  to  the  leadsman  in  the  chains  :  he  chaunts  out  in  a  clear 
high  tone,  "  and  a  half  three,"  twenty-one  feet  of  water!  and  the  ship 
draws  nineteen  !  if  we  stand  on  a  minute  longer  we  shall  be  hard  and 
fast,  and  they  may  do  what  they  please  with  us — so,  "  Keady,  about, 
down  i^-ith  the  helm !  let  them  have  the  broadside  while  she's  in  stays  !" 
So  said,  so  done :  and  now,  wheeled  round  on  the  starboard  tack,  let 
her  fall  off,  to  lie  beam  on  to  the  land,  ^^ith  her  nose  snuffing  Cadiz 
harbour  :  here  we  continue  pouring  it  after  them  as  long  as  a  shot  can 
reach ;  till  having  retreated  to  the  edge  of  the  surf,  the  gun-boats  are 

directly  under  the  shelter  of  the  batteries,  which  the  guns  of  the  A 

cannot  reach :  but  Grasshopper  and  Mercury,  being  of  less  draught, 
dose  in,  and  receive  to  themselves  our  share  of  the  good  things  which 
are  there  distributed,  and  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the  bounty.    But 
now,  our  boats — man  them,  and  away  to  pick  up  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  dispersed  vessels,   which   are  endeavouring  to  escape  under  the 
smoke  into  the  harbour.     WTiile  we  are  thus  employed,  hot  work  indeed 
it  is  for  the  little  Grasshopper  :  she,  from  her  light  draught,  is  enabled 
to  get  in  so  closely  that  she  seems  mingled  in  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the 
enemy :  but  the  fury  of  the  turmoil  diminishes — the  gun-boats  slacken 
fire,  and  let  fly  at  intervals,  each  wider  and  more  prolonged  than  the 
jfbrmer.     Still  Kota,  for  a  time,  maintains  its  \igour  of  salutation,  and 
then  grews  weary.     And,  "  hurra !  hurra  I"     Several  of  the  gun-boats 
are  stranded,  and  their  crews  are  scampering  on  the  beach,  and  scudding 
into  the  town ; — others  of  them,  with  the  utmost  speed  of  sail  and  oar, 
are  running  into  Cadiz.     Turn  your  eyes  to  the  harbour,  there  is 
something  a-stir  there ;  ay,  a  seventy-four  and  two  frigates  are  in  mo- 
tion.    No  matter,  the  wind  is  in  their  teeth  ;  they  must  beat  out,  and 
we  are  to  windward  of  them  three  miles.     We  have  done  as  much 
mischief  as  we  could  do.     Mercury  and  Gra.sshopper  are  called  off;  and 
with  seven  captured  vessels  under  our  wings,  we  stand  out  to  the  south- 
ward, where  now  the  mast-heads  of  the  fleet  are  visible  in  the  horizon. 
Doubtless  the  admiral  has  heard  the  noise,  and  they  are  all  coming  up 
to  see  what  has  l)een  the  matter. 

Reader,  I  have,  in  part,  told  you  what  were  my  sensations.  I  had 
no  time  to  be  frightened  during  sJl  this,  for  I  was  not  in  my  right  mind 
— I  was  in  a  whirl :  the  bustle,  hallooing,  hurraing,  crashing,  cracking, 
rattling,  thundering,  whizzing,  and  whistling,  made  me  drunk  and  de- 
lirious ;  like  a  fellow  in  a  tavern,  who,  when  he  is  in  the  third  heaven  of 
jollity,  smashes  tables  and  chairs,  dishes  and  glasses — dashes  his  fists 
through  the  door-pannels  and  the  windows,  all  senseless  of  the  scarifying 
and  bruises  he  inflicts  upon  himself  in  the  indulgence  of  his  fun  :  mine 
was  an  excitement  even  to  frenzy,  from  the  strangeness,  and  wondrous 
novelty  of  my  position  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  if  any  one  had  set  me  the 
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example,  I  should  have  ran  away  and  hid  myself  if  I  could ;  only,  it 
happens,  that  there  arc  no  back  doors  to  escape  by  in  these  affairs. 

After  making  report  to  the  admiral,  we  were  ordered  to  Gibraltar 
with  the  prizes,  and  to  refit ;  and  that  night  we  bore  up  for  the  entrance 
to  the  Straits,  with  a  fair  wind  :  and,  no  doubt,  each  man  on  board, 
from  the  captain  to  the  scavenger,  lay  awake  a  little,  during  the  first 
watch,  calculating ;  taxing  his  arithmetical  skill  on  the  proceeds  and 
divisions  of  eighths,  and  third  of  eighths,  five  shares,  three  shares,  share 
and  half,  single,  and  half  shares,  from  the  day's  hard,  bad  work,  and 
that  agreeable,  but  unfortunate  flock  of  chickens,  (our  plunder,)  that 
fluttered  within  the  ship's  shadow.  But  the  calculations  were  somewhat 
premature :  the  arithmetic  proved  to  be  faulty ;  for,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  a  world  of  black  mountain  clouds,  apparently  as  solid  as  the 
Sierra  Ronda  itself,  came  marching  towards  us  from  the  S.E.  and  gave 
solemn  warning  of  the  elemental  rage  which  would  soon  assail  us ;  and 
all  hands  were  called  on  deck,  in  preparation  for  its  burst.  Each  of 
the  little  vessels  was  hailed,  with  an  order  to  shorten  sail,  and  make  all 
OS  snug  as  possible,  and  to  keep  the  ship's  lights  in  sight.  All  our 
smaller  sails  were  taken  in,  the  courses  furled,  and  hands  were  stationed 
by  the  topsail  sheets  and  halyards,  ready  to  let  go  at  the  instant  it 
should  be  necessary  :  clewlines  and  buntlines  were  manned  ;  and  w-e  lay 
for  some  minutes  in  a  death-like  and  ominous  calm ;  not  a  breath  of 
air  moving ;  even  the  feathers  of  the  dog- vane  hung  stirless  on  the  stafl*; 
while  on  came  the  mass  of  cloud  in  magnificent  and  terrible  array,  as  it 
advanced  swallowing  every  thing  up  in  a  wdde,  dense,  and  impenetrable 
blackness ;  till,  sweeping,  like  one  vast  enveloping  mantle,  over  the 
mast-heads,  it  descended  compactly  on  the  other  side  of  the  concave,  and 
shut  out  every  star  and  every  patch  of  sky :  then,  as  if  the  whole 
canopy  were  an  ocean,  the  cataract  torrents  poured  perpendicularly 
down,  like  millions  and  millions  of  steel  rods  shot  from  heaven,  spark- 
ling and  glistening  in  the  lightning's  sharp  and  rapid  flashes,  wliich 
scathed  the  eyes,  and  plunged  all  our  universe  in  palpable,  thick,  heavy, 
solid  darkness,  for  one  moment,  and  at  another  exhibited,  all  around, 
the  sea  one  sheet  of  smoke,  through  which  myriads  of  updashed  spikes 
broke  in  sparkling  bubble ;  the  torrent  comes  rattling  down  on  the 
ship's  decks,  as  if  it  were  raining  tons  of  pebbles  ;  yet  all  the  sails  lie 
sleeping,  drenched,  and  dead,  against  the  masts,  for  not  a  sigh  of  wind 
breathes  into  them.  But  now  the  black  mass  of  mountain  over  head 
rolls  slowly  off;  and,  between  its  jagged  roots,  a  star  or  two  appears 
in  the  grey  sky,  and  the  sails  begin  to  nod.  Hear  the  distant  mut- 
tering :  it  comes,  sharpening  into  a  howl : — 'tis  here  !  "  Let  fly  the 
top-sail  sheets  and  halyards !  clew  dovni  the  yards  !  away  aloft,  men, 
and  furl  the  sails!"  and  the  ship  rides  in  a  cauldron  of  foam,  though 
she  heels  to  it  as  if  she  were  close  hauled,  and  under  a  press  of  sail, 
in  a  stiff  breeze ;  while  the  fierce  wind,  catching  at  the  white  crests  of 
the  sea,  mows  them  like  a  sc}^he  in  a  grass-meadow,  and  scatters 
them,  in  showers  of  mist,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  into  that  black- 
ness to  leeward  :  but  the  very  force  of  the  wind  keeps  the  billows  down  ; 
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they  do  not  rise  higher  than  the  stuhl^le  in  a  rea^x^d  whent-flelJ.     Oh, 
the  poor  unfortunate  men  in  the  prizes !  it  is  impossible  such  fragile 
and  Ul-found  vessels  can  live  in  this  furious  howling  and  hurtling  of  the 
wind.     And  look  around  ;  cast  your  piercing  and  anxious  eyes  every 
where  :  hundreds  do  so  at  once,  with  the  word  : — they  are  not  to  be 
seen !     Happily  the  fierce  gale  lasted  but  a  very  short  time  ;  it  was  but 
a  fudden  and  soon-spent  squall ;  for  the  clouds  gathered  up  again  in 
detached  and  smaller  masses,  and  the  descending  rain  subdued  the  wind. 
At  length,  when  morning  broke,   three  poor  dismantled  things  were 
descried,  £ar  away  to  leeward.     We  bore  up  towards  them,  and  found 
two  £Ast  sinking ;  filled,  literally,  to  the  hatches  with  water ;   but  their 
deck-cargoes,  of  fir  timlx^r,  luckily  had  not  broken  adrift  from  their 
lashings,  and  thus  the  vessels  were  buoyed  up  :  but  the  other  four,  with 
all  on  board,  had  foundered.    Spars  and  balks  of  timber  were  every  where 
floating  around.    We  hastened  to  take  out  the  men  from  the  two  sinking 
craft,  and  as  much  of  the  timber  as  we  could  secure  from  their  decks  ; 
and  then  set  to,  to  bale  out  the  water  to  get  at  the  cargoes.     Many 
crates  of  crockery- ware  we  thus  recovered,  which,  being  much  damaged, 
was  distributed,  or  taken  ad  libitum^  among  the  seamen  and  marines  ; 
and  the  whole  'tween  decks  looked  like  an  earthenware  warehouse :  each 
mess  was  furnished  witli  cups,  platters,  and  dishes  sufficient  for  a  cruise 
of  half  a  century  to  come.     One  vessel,  laden  with  olive-oil,  had  stood 
out  the  storm  undamaged,  except  in  masts  and  rigging  :  and  the  wind 
shifting  to  the  westward,  we  stocxl  in  for  the  Straits  again ;  slippe<l  be- 
tween Cape  Spartel  and  Tariffii  Point,  keeping  the  African  shore  on 
board,  and  glided  along  the  watery  bosom  of  that  deep,  magnificent, 
and  sublime  glen,  with  the  Andalusian  hills  on  one  side,  bright  in  tht^ 
moon*s  glory,  and  breaking  the  mellow,  clear,  star-spiUigltMl  sky  with 
abruptness  and  undulations ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  mountahis  of  Atlas, 
(in  whose  engrossing  shadow  we  move<l,)  rising,  in  their  vast  grandeur, 
up,  like  a  black  wall,  shutting  out  every  glimpse  of  the  heavens  which 
hang  alH)ve  their  zenith,  as  if  they  (the  mount^iins)  were  an  immense 
curtain  suspended  thence  by  some  invisible  iigency :  and  su  soft,  so 
genial  was  the  breeze  tliat  blew,  it  invite<l  the  gazer  to  linger,  linger 
yet,   in  spite  of  weariness,  the  warning  of  tune,  and  the  wooing  of 
necessity,  to  sleep  awhile.     How  intense  was  the  solitude !  till  th(^ 
breeze,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  called  up  remarks  ami  nmrmured 
apprehensions  that  it  would  fall  calm  before  we  had  passed  the  confines 
of  the  Straits  ;   and  then,  doubtless,  the  Spanish  gun-boats  wi>uld  be 
out  upon  us  :  and  if  so,  why  our  late  work  would  l»e  mere  chiUVs  play 
and  frolic  gainl>ol,  compared  to   what  we  should  encounter ;   for  we 
should  lie  motionless,  while  they,   with  rowing,  could  take  whatever 
attitude  and  change  of  position  they  pleased,  and  })our  destructitjn  into 
us,  without  ability,  on  our  side,   to  return  more  than  occasional  shot 
from  tlie  bows  or  stern.     Well,  this  tidk  disturlMMl  the  <leep  serenity  and 
beauty  of  my  rapt  meditations,  and  I  went  Kiow  to  sleep  out  the  timo, 
as  the  l)t»st  means  of  forgetting  fear ;  for,  indeed,  I  was  afraid ;  ami,  I'll 
warrant  you,  so  were  a  good  many  others :  and  many  more  good  others, 
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who  have  been  in  like  situations,  have  been  afmd  too ;  for  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats,  lying  under  the  quarter  of  a  becalmed  ship,  when  she  is  as 
helpless  as  a  log,  (terrible  as  she  may  be  at  other  times,)  is  no  joke, 
reader,  for  the  people  on  board  that  ship ;  though  it  is  fine  sport  for  the 
men  in  the  gun-boats. 

My  rest,  however,  was  not  disturbed  by  any  ^discordant  drum's 
beat**  to  quarters ;  and  I  forgot  the  late  hubbub,  storm,  drowning  men, 
Andalusian  hills  and  African  mountains,  and  Spanish  g^-boats,  in 
dreams  of  fern  and  blossom,  gorse-bush  commons,  rutted  lanes,  and 
hazel  coppices,  till  a  full  hour  after  day-light ;  and  then  hurried  on 
deck,  to  take  a  look  round,  and  see  where  we  were.  And  what  an  en- 
tirely new  world  was  every  where !  What  stupendous  wonders,  varied 
beauty,  and  diversified  grandeur,  rushed  at  once  on  my  sight !  We 
were  close  to  Europa  Point ;  it  bearing  N.E.  from  us,  not  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  with  a  speckless  blue  sky,  and  a  shining  sea,  as  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  not  the  least  ruffle  or  ripple  upon  it,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
stretch  around ;  but  it  heaved  and  sank,  and  heaved,  like  some  inunense 
creature  breathing  in  a  deep  sleep :  and  there  the  impregnable  rock 
snatched  the  eye  up  to  its  loftiest  ridges,  where  each  object  was  as  clearly 
visible  in  the  morning  sun,  save  that  it  was  diminished  by  distance,  as 
if  it  concentrated  all  light  upon  itself.  In  every  direction,  downwards, 
ranges  of  batteries  and  barracks  looked  out  in  their  formidable  strength 
and  preparation ;  and  the  numerous  white  dwellings,  which,  scaling  the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  rock,  were  perched  on  every  projecting  ledge  on 
which  space  could  be  found  for  them,  looked  even  more  like  little  fairy 
habitations,  than  those  which  I  had  worshipped  at  Madeira ;  and  though 
the  absence  of  verdure  and  trees  diminished  the  pleasing  beauty,  the 
shadowed  yellow,  and  brown,  and  white,  of  the  rock,  added  greatly  to 
the  grandeur  of  effect :  all  looked  heated  and  parched ;  yet  sternness  and 
haughty  confidence  of  strength,  were  the  attributes  of  the  mountain ; 
till,  running  the  eye  downwards  and  along  its  base,  the  forest  of  masts, 
the  dock-yard,  the  mole,  the  town,  and  the  grey  walls  of  the  ancient 
Moorish  castle,  spoke  of  old  romance  and  white-bearded  El  Zagal,  silent 
and  dreamy  sad,  as  they  mingled  with  modem  bustle  and  commercial 
and  warlike  activity.  But,  so  far,  here  was  a  feeling  of  something  like 
satisfaction,  that,  strange,  utterly  new,  as  these  objects  are,  so  unlike 
anything  we  see  in  England,  yet  the  place  is  English.  The  sense  that 
it  is  English,  is  rendered  more  tenacious  by  looking  across  that  low 
neck  of  sand,  to  the  towns  and  villages  beyond,  St.  Roque,  &c.  which 
are  planted  on  the  mountains*  sides ;  and  were  so  placed  to  facilitate 
watchfulness  and  defence  in  the  olden  time  of  Moorish  and  Spanish 
foray.  Every  rock  and  cliff,  valley  and  glen,  thereabout,  and  round  to 
Algesiras  and  the  now  unseen  TarifFa,  has  been  the  scene  of  some  ad- 
venturous exploit ;  and,  if  it  could  speak,  would  be  eloquent  in  tales  of 
Mahommedan  chivalry,  and  ferocity,  and  courtesy,  and  Spanish  mer- 
cilessness  and  cunning,  and  fraud,  and  indomitable  daring.  There  are 
verdure  and  cultivation,  fiocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  grazing  now 
in  easy  quiet,  with  no  armed  watchman  near  them,  on  a  commanding 
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point,  to  give  notice  of  the  dreaded  enemy  s  approach ;  and  richly  do 
they  beautify  and  soften  the  scene.  And  that  town  of  Algesiras,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  stretching  itself  on  the  beach,  like  a 
wolf  in  the  sulks  it  looks,  spitefully  casting  up  its  half-closed  and  blink- 
ing eyes  at  yonder  huge  rock  opposite,  and  at  the  intruding  banner 
which  flaunts  there.  Leaving  Algesiras,  and  following  this  course  of 
si^t  to  the  southward,  we  see  the  channel  to  the  Atlantic,  through 
which  we  lately  came,  closed  in  by  Apes*  Hill,  with  Tangier  nestled  in 
m  bay  at  its  foot.  Westward  from  Tangier,  look  along  the  dark  bul- 
wark of  the  waves,  and  opposite  to  Europa  Point,  dimly  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, is  Ceuta,  the  only  remnant  of  the  olden  Spanish  prowess  and  chi- 
valry in  Africa.  By  the  way,  I  know  not  why  Gibraltar  should  be 
called  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  that  it  makes  up  a  sound- 
ing phrase  for  John  Bull.  It  locks  up  nothing  but  itself,  and  can  pre- 
vent neither  egress  nor  ingress  to  the  ^*  g^eat  sea,'*  to  any  comer  and 
goer  that  chooses.  Nor  how  it  commatuU  the  Mediterranean,  can  I 
see.  If  it  could  contrive  to  stride  or  sail  about,  as  occasion  required, 
it  might  indeed  command  ,  but  now,  all  that  it  locks  or  conmiands,  is  a 
good  huge  heap  of  official  patronage :  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince grumbling  John  BuU  of  the  value,  utility,  commercial  advantage, 
safety,  honour,  and  glory,  of  keeping  Gibraltar,  is  the  jingle  of  the  key 
in  his  ear ;  which,  to  him,  is  sounder  argument  than  a  voice  from  heaven 
would  speak. 

Throwing  the  eye  off  Ceuta,  it  rests  on,  or  shoots  round,  the  expanded 
Mediterranean,  till  the  meeting  sky  and  water  limit  the  scope  of  vision. 
But  the  most  perfect  of  the  novelties  which  my  gaze  encountered,  was 
a  privateer,  of  the  build,  rig,  and  trim  of  the  regular  xcbeque,  (the  an- 
tique galley,)  the  most  picturesque  of  all  coursers  of  the  sea,  little  or 
nothing  changed  in  shape  and  action  for  2000  years ;  the  realization  of 
one  of  those  ships  which  we  build  in  imagination,  when  reading  of  Ac- 
tium  and  Pompey,  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  but  very  unlike  those  tub- 
round  stem  and  stem  machines  which  were  abo  then  known.  The 
high,  out-stretching,  overhanging  poop,  and  the  low  beak  pointed  to  the 
horizon,  and  sharp  as  a  ploughshare,  to  cut  its  passage  through  the 
waves;  painted  and  gilded  fantastically,  if  not  always  in  fine  taste, 
with  white  bottom,  carved  quarters,  sides,  and  prow ;  from  which  sides» 
projecting  in  even  lines,  were  two '  rows  of  twenty  long  oars,  dipping 
uniformly  into  the  bright  water,  and  lifting,  with  each  stroke,  a  curv- 
ing mirror  of  molten  silver :  each  of  her  three  short  masts  supporting  a 
long  bending  yard,  from  which  hung  idly  a  snow-white  cotton  sail,  a 
thousand  times  bleached  in  the  hot  sun,  and  showers  and  wind ;  and  of 
that  triangular  shape,  (the  human  scapula,)  called  latino  :  onwards  she 
lifted  along  on  the  smooth  highway,  and  passed  us  in  ceremonial  si- 
lence, except  with  such  sounds  as  were  made  by  the  dipping  and  rum- 
bling of  the  oars,  and  the  sharp  tinkle  of  the  dropping  water  from  the 
oars*  blades  :  leaving  us  to  wait  till  tlie  breeze  should  come  to  waft  us 
to  our  destiny,  she  passed  on,  and  anchored  before  the  town.  About 
eleven  o  clock  a  slight  fiuttcriug  in  our  light  sails,  and  a  dark  line  on 
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the  sea-resting  sunbeams,  (the  presence  of  the  on-coming  ripple,)  glad- 
dened us  with  a  prospect  of  advancing ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
the  sails  filled,  and  the  ship  glided  along  towards  the  mole  :  we  an- 
chored, warped  along  side  of  it,  and  fell  to,  to  strip  her  of  every  thing ; 

and,  by  sunset  that  evening,  the  A was  as  naked  as  she  was  born ; 

that  is,  as  when  she  was  launched  from  the  stocks  :  and  that  night,  I 
went  to  sleep,  serenaded  with  a  lullaby  from  the  musical  throats  of 
Gibraltar  cuckoos,  alias  donkeys. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Monthly/  Repoaitoryt  June,  1834. 

Few  writers,  I  believe,  have  looked  with  a  really  thinking  eye  on  the 
condition  of  "  England*s  jolly  tars ;"  or  when  they  could  do  so,  they 
have  refrained  from  speaking  what  they  thought,  or  describing  that 
which  they  saw.  Were  common  sailors  to  write,  truly  and  thinkingfy, 
for  themselves,  oh  !  their  drama  would  be  a  very  gloomy  one,  Dilxlin^s 
flashy  songs  notwitlistanding :  "  How  much  is  the  nation  indebted  to 
Dibdin  I" — so  fools  think.  Truth  would  have  presented  a  diiferent  and 
a  disgusting  picture ;  and  those  really  energetic  and  powerful  writers 
who  have  given  us  nautical  novels,  with  a  \'ividness  which  presents  all 
things  they  do  paint  as  clearly  to  the  eye  as  if  we  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  or  observers  of  them,  have  contrived  to  hedge  off  all  matters 
that  shall  not  exhibit  Jack*s  condition  as  it  affects  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being,  couleur  de  rose.  The  writers  are  not  wanting  in  intel- 
lectual and  perhaps  moral  strcngth^t  but  they  are  deficient  in  moral 
courage.  Tlieir  aim  seems  to  be  to  enkindle  strong  excitement  in  the 
readers  by  a  detail  of  perils,  difficulties,  and  disasters,  sometimes 
stretched  to  the  very  verge  of  possibility,  and  averted  by  something  so 
wonderful  that  escajxj  or  rescue  comes  with  the  unexpectedness  of  a  mi- 
racle, and  the  reader  gasps  in  s^anpathy  with  the  actors  and  suff^irers  in 
the  recorded  events ;  so  do  I — no  reader  among  them  more  eagerly  and 
delightedly,  I  am  sure.  I  do  not  accuse  those  writers  of  falsehood  ;  I 
do  not  say  they  have  written  that  which  is  untrue  :  I  have  read  nothing 
in  the  nautical  novels  of  the  age  which  is  not  acknowledged  by  my  own 
exi)erience  as  probability,  but  they  have  avoided  truths  and  pictures 
which  might  be  disagreeable  or  unpalatable.  For  its  perceptible  pur- 
poses, such  writing  is  oftentimes  as  admirable  for  its  vigorous  eloquence 
as  for  its  closeness  to  reality,  and  wliile  it  is  devoured  with  avidity  it 
creates  a  craving  for  more.  The  productions  of  Captains  Marryat, 
Glascock,  and  Chaumier,  and  the  glorious  Tom  Cringle  (who  is  he  ?  I 
have  occasional  glimpses  of  a  fancy  that  he  and  I  have  been  shipmates,) 
are  not  only  choice  in  the  vigorous  elements  of  literary  composition, 
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and  most  heart-stirring  and  fascinating  in  detail,  but  to  nautical  aspi- 
rants they  contain  many  invaluable  lessons  of  seamanship.     Cooper, 
too,  is  as  magnificent  as  either  of  these,  at  times  ;  only  he  seems  never 
to  be  content  ^ith  ordinary,  no,  nor  \^ith  ez/roordinary  peril :  he  has 
an  eternal  penchant  for  suspending  all  his  heroes  and  heroines  by  a 
frayed  rope-yam,  and  swinging  them  over  the  edge  of  a  yawning  and 
bottomless  gulf.     Indeed,  in  all  these  writers,  extreme  perils  have  been 
too  much  made  the  events,  and  eccentricities  the  costume  of  the  drama. 
None  of  them  has  given  a  philosophically  concluded  picture ;  therefore 
I  venture  to  say  that  (as  far  as  my  limited  reading  goes)  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  habits,  characters,  and  condition  of  common  sailors  have  so 
far  failed,  that  the  inference  drawn  from  perusal  of  their  writings 
is  an  erroneous  one.     Indeed  it  seems  no  attempt  was  made  to  give 
these  things  with  the  sternness  of  truth.     There  is  none  of  Crabbers 
soul-thrilling  and  chilling  rigidity  in  their  delineations,   though  as 
ample  space  and  occasion  for  it  exists  in  the  sailor's  reality  as  ever 
Crabbe  found  in  the  pauper's  hut.     They  were  officers  that  spoke  and 
wrote,  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  nor  is  it  ungenerous  to  say  so,  that  an  in- 
terfering esprit  de  corps  allured  them  away  from  the  statements  which 
might  have  enabled  the  readers,  and  through  them  society  at  large,  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  on  these  matters.     Generally  speaking,  the 
authors  have  abandoned  the  clap-trap  trumpery  about  the  *^  generous 
and  honest  English  tars,''  knowing,  as  they  must  do,  there  is  as  great 
m  predominance  of  selfishness  and  cunning  among  them  as  ignorance 
can  well  engender.     None  of  us  like  to  have  our  pleasant  dreams  broken 
by  reality,  reader ;  but  reality  will  tell  you  that  the  English  sailor  pos- 
sesses as  keen  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  his  mine,  (except  on  the  matter 
of  his  brains),  as  does  the  most  thriving  class  in  the  kingdom,  whether 
on  sea  or  land.     Thine,  to  be  sure,  is  another  affair  with  both  ;  the 
only  difference  is.  Jack's  mode  of  damaging  thike  is  less  conventional, 
hypocritical,  and  writ-fearing  than  theirs  may  sometimes  be ;  he  has 
fewer  shiflings,  shuffling,  and  doublings,  with  all  his  ignorant  cunning 
to  help  him  therein.     Of  recklessness  and  extravagance,  of  wild  and  of 
cool  daring,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  English  sailor  abundant 
provision  and  posssession  ;  and  I  deem  it  quite  probable  that  he  will  re- 
tain the  last  quality  when  a  wiser  training  shall  have  eradicated  all  the 
former ;  or  is  "  courage"  at  last  to  be  acknowledged  as  no  more  than  a 
beastly  peculiarity  ?     Answer  me,  ye  spumers  at  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences and  necessities  of  man's  not  being  all  brute  !*     The  perils  of 

*  Although  the  phraseology  in  which  they  arc  dressed  would  conceal 
it,  the  gist  of  all  the  arguments  I  have  ever  heard  or  seen  from  objec- 
tors to  education  amounts  to  these,  and  to  nothing  more,  most  certainly, 
viz. :  In  one  set  it  is,  "If  you  cultivate  their  minds,  they  will  discover 
the  shalloM'ness  of  our  pretensions  to  superiority."  In  another  it  is, 
"If  you  teach  thorn  science  and  politics,  and  to  reason,  and  to  think, 
they  won't  mind  their  work  :"  which,  translated,  signifieth,  "  they  will 
will  nut  work  yi/r  us."     A\'ith  a  third  troop  (l  think  this  is  the  fullest 
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Jack's  life,  and  his  characteristic  oddities,  have  been  the  sole  themes  on 
which  a  sympathy  with  him,  and  curiosity  regarding  him,  have  been 
excited.  He  is  pitied  or  laughed  at  only  on  these  points,  and,  apart 
from  them  the  common  belief  is,  that  his  term  is  nothing  but  jollity, 
"  swigging  the  flowing  can,"  chorusing  clap-trap  songs,  and  the  ever- 
lasting reel  and  hornpipe ;  he  is  attractive  as  a  lums  natura  only. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  perils  and  difficulties  about  which  we  all  be- 
come so  sympathetic  and  generous  to  Jack  are  the  things  which  least 
fret  his  existence ;  if  they  come,  they  come  ;  if  he  can  conquer  or  escape 
from  them,  why,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  his  mind  is  made  up  to 
them ;  or,  at  least,  the  forebodings  of  mischance  do  not  cling  to  him 
with  much  sense  of  wretchedness.  Truth,  however,  would  make  a  dull 
book ;  philosophers  only  would  turn  its  pages  over ;  and — ^ask  the  book- 
seller— "  Philosophy  does  not  pay  :"  he  will  point  ta  his  shelves,  and 
show  you  loads  of  waste  paper  which  his  experience  and  fears  have  des- 
tined to  the  huckster's  butter,  cheese,  and  candles. 

Truth  in  these  matters  has  had  but  few  advocates.  My  aim  is  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  others  to  a  consideration  of  the  existing  evils,  in 
the  hope  that  remedies  may  be  suggested,  canvassed,  and  applied.  The 
work  is  in  progress,  I  thank  God ;  and  when  a  deeper  research  is  more 
numerously  made,  the  obstacles  which  now  arise  from  opinions  in  con- 
flict, in  the  minds  of  sincere  philanthropists,  will  be  swept  away.  So 
far,  however,  as  it  regards  the  mariner's  life,  to  amuse,  not  to  amend, 
has  been  too  much  the  object  of  wTiters  who  have  made  life  at  sea  their 
theme.  Who  has  glanced  at  the  conmion  sailor's  reality  of  interior  ? 
To  scrutinize  these,  and  put  forth  the  result  of  that  scrutiny,  would  be 
deemed  unpatriotic,  diBloyal,  un-English^  or  the  astringcncy  of  a  dis- 
contented spirit.  Worse  than  all,  it  would  cause  an  evaporation  of 
those  exciting  visions  in  which  we  have  been  fed  and  fostered  with  re- 
gard to  the  "jolly  tars  of  old  England !"  Nevertheless,  in  order  to 
rectify  man's  crookedness,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  pain  our  senses 
by  looking  at  him  more  really.  It  is  with  pain  and  reluctance,  not  in 
eager  delight,  that  I  permit  the  dark  shadows  to  break  in  upon  the  clear 
and  brilliant,  and,  to  me,  heart-cheering  pictures  in  the  reminiscences  of 
my  life  at  sea. 

regiment)  it  is :  "  If  you  open  their  eyes  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
cheat  them  securely."  To  the  correctness  of  none  of  these  conclusions 
do  I  demur  for  an  instant.  But,  I  will  add,  when  the  working  man  is 
taught  all  that  can  be  learnt,  though  it  be  to  probe  the  earth's  centre, 
or  to  soar  to  the  remotest  star  in  the  system,  he  will  be  most  thoroughly 
convinced  that  "  the  natural  law,"  which  teaching  will  make  him  com- 
prehend, love,  and  obey,  "v^dth  a  vigorous  and  sound  alacrity,  "  is,  that 
every  one  who  desires  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  health,  must  expend  in 
labour  the  energy  which  the  Creator  has  infused  into  his  limbs."  And, 
moreover,  "  that  men,"  he  as  one,  "  will  no  longer  shun  labour  as  pain- 
ful and  ignominious,  but  resort  to  it  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage."—P.  V. 
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If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  the  point  at  which  I  paused  in  my 
consecutive  chapters,*  (chap.  viii.  March,  1834,)  he  will  see  I  laid 
down  my  pen  with  no  symptom  prophetic  of  asperity.  I  shall  exhibit 
asperity  only  when  circumstances  arrest  and  compel  me  to  exhibit  it ; 
when,  in  fact,  its  demands  are  irrisistible.     At  the  close  of  that  chapter, 

he  saw  the  A moored  at  the  mole  of  the  dock-yard,  Gibraltar,  with 

nothing  but  her  naked  lower-masts  and  bow-sprit  starting  upwards  and 
outward  from  the  immense  bulk  which  she  appeared  to  be,  now  disem- 
bowelled of  her  stores,  provisions,  water,  shot,  even  her  iron  ballast  was 
taken  out,  for  she  was  emptied  to  the  keel  for  a  thorough  overhauling 
and  repair.  A  gangway  of  planks  communicated  from  the  deck  to  the 
wharf,  with  an  interval  of  only  about  four  feet  or  less  between  me  and 
the  solid  earth,  which  for  nine  months  my  foot  had  not  tasted  ;  and 
how  I  longed  now  to  feel  the  pressure !  but  I  dared  not  step  across 
those  planks  till  I  was  ordered  to  do  so ;  and  in  this  state  of  defeated 
longing  I  lived  for  six  days,  when  at  length  I  heard  myself  called  to 
go  with  a  party  to  the  dock-yard.  This,  to  me,  was  a  splendid  holi- 
day of  new  life,  and  I  felt  the  blessedness  of  existence  the  instant  the 
last  inch  of  plank  was  passed,  and  my  foot  had  solid  ground  beneath  it. 
How  pleasant  it  was  I  I  was  ignorant  till  that  moment — how  often 
does  accident  enlighten  us ! — I  was  ignorant  till  then  that  there  was 
charming  music  in  the  sound  from  the  grinding  and  craunching  of 
pebbly  gravel  and  rough  sand  under  one*s  feet — and  how  I  enjoyed  it ! 
as  I  kept  up  a  scraping,  and  kicking,  and  pirouetting,  my  companions 
laughing  at  me  as  mad — the  sea  and  all  Andalusia  before  me,  and  stone 
waUs  blocking  up  everything  within  a  few  feet  behind  me :  then  my 
pleasure  was  increased  as  we  moved  on  in  straggling  order  toward  the 
dock -yard,  with  curiosity  to  see  and  examine  and  move  about  every- 
where, and  make  the  most  of  the  joyous  opportunity.  But,  alack  !  my 
soul  was  his  Majesty's  property ;  my  thoughts,  eyes,  and  limbs  were  at 
the  bidding  of  his  officers ;  and  the  snatchy  wanderings  of  my  curious 
g^aze,  the  fitful  leapings  of  my  elastic  thoughts,  were  encountered  and 
crushed  by  the  Arg^  and  unsouled  eyes,  and  authoritative  lungs,  and 
merciless  threats  of  those  who  could  see  nothing  in  my  abstractions  but 
the  evidences  of  an  idle  and  skulking  lubber,  and  misery  was  with  me 
again.  Yet  I  was  on  shore  in  a  novel  world,  and  the  sight  of  it,  cap- 
tive and  slave  as  I  was,  was  refreshing. 

I  will  not  conduct  the  reader  through  the  fumes  of  pitch  and  tar, 
the  horrible  discordance  of  calkers*  mallets  and  ships*  decks  and  sides 
scraping ;  no,  nor  the  process  through  filth,  which  is  indispensable  in 
arriving  at  cleanliness  on  a  man-of-war*s  refitting,  but  hasten  from 
Gibraltar  with  all  the  speed  I  may,  pausing  only  to  remind  him  of  the 
Oriental  look,  Saracenic  and  Jewish,  in  spite  of  an  English  garb, 
which  the  beautiful  women  possessed  and  exhibited  to  us  on  the  Sun- 
days, when  curiosity  led  them  towards  the  A ;  to  me  they  were 


*  The  intervening  or  stray  papers  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 
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charming :  there  was  a  clreaminess  in  the  reality  which  was  strongly 
tinctured  of  romance :  and  also  to  acquaint  him  that  on  such  days 
parties  of  the  crew  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore  on  "  liberty,''  which 
'*  liberty'*  was  to  hasten  to  the  6rst  tavern  and  drink  themselves  into  a 
state  of  helpless  infirmity ;  which  not  to  do  would  be  symptomatic  of 
cowardly  lubberliness,  or  worse :  and  no  further  harm  comes  of  the 
^^  liberty'*  than  a  head-ache  occasionally,  or  a  fit  of  fever  and  death. 
For  though  drunkenness  at  sea  is  obnoxious  to  severe  punishment,  in 
harlx>ur  it  is  not  a  failing  considered,  nor  even  a  sign  of  progress  to 
degpradation  : — ^that  degradation,  however,  is  nothing ;  it  is  not  even  a 
note  of  coming  inattention  to  duty.  Another  matter  which  occurred 
liere  was  somewhat  serious.  The  boatswain,  after  a  whole  day's  sit- 
ting in  solitary  indulgence  of  the  grog  bottle,  still  retaining  a  mechani- 
cal impetus  to  go  on  board  at  night,  reeled  over  the  platform  at  the  top 
of  the  ragged-staff  steps,  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  He  was  quite  dead 
when  the  men  from  the  waiting  boat  picked  him  up  within  half-a- 
minute  from  his  fall.  He  was  considered,  and  justly  so,  one  of  the 
smartest  boatswains  in  the  navy. 

It  was  ^^  with  no  reluctant  and  unwilling  ear"  that  I  heard  the  order 
giving  for  casting  off  the  moorings  from  the  mole  and  hauling  out 
when  the  sh^)  was  accomplished  in  all  her  dock -yard  fittings.  The 
prospect  of  moving  about  at  sea  had  in  it  a  charm  and  renovation  of 
hope,  for  the  reader  will  easily  consent  to  my  declaration  of  drowsiness 
when  I  tell  him  that  for  four  weeks  I  had  endured  the  pain  of  gazing 
on  those  exciting  scenes  and  wonders  which  are  visible  from  every  part 
of  Gibraltar,  with  restriction  as  entire  as  if  there  had  been  chains 
round  my  body  and  limbs,  and  I  longed  to  be  away,  no  matter  where. 
With  men-of-war  crews  in  general,  the  prospect  is  not  so  inviting,  ex- 
cept to  the  few  staunch  and  steady ;  fur  though  the  toil  is  greater  and 
more  constant  in  refitting,  victualling,  &c.  in  harbour,  the  usual  severity 
of  discipline  is  relaxefl ;  the  eye  of  authority  cannot  be  fixed  on  every 
individual  of  the  scattered  labourers,  and  opportunities  for  getting 
drunk  are  as  surely  seized  as  they  are  found.  At  sea  the  work  Ls 
easier,  but  the  eye  of  discipline  is  severely  watchful,  and  each  man,  except 
the  few  whose  higher  elements  are  not  utterly  extinguished,  moves, 
lives,  and  breathes  in  apprehension  of  punishment.  It  wakes  him  to 
keep  the  midnight  watch,  and  he  lies  down  in  thoughts  which  may 
flash  it  to  him  in  his  dreams.  Ilis  freedom  from  it  elicits  a  fitful 
levity — ^his  very  cheerfulness  is  a  kind  of  delirium  engendered  by  reck- 
less apathy.     I  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  were  pleased  with  the 

motion  of  the  A as  she  glided  from  tlie  mole  for  the  purpose  of 

anchoring  in  the  bay :  and  here,  at  sunset,  occured  one  of  those  speci- 
mens of  the  perversion  of  authority,  which  were  so  often  exhibited  by 
naval  officers  under  the  commendatory  appellation  of  smartness  and 
good  discipline.  The  captain  and  second  in  command  were  on  shore, 
— ^the  latter's  place  in  a  ship  on  active  service  is  no  sinecure  ;  his  toil  is 
without  end  or  beginning, — and  the  authority  devolved  on  one  of  the 
junior  lieutenants.     A  bold,  thorough,  weather-fronted  seaman  was  he ; 
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Ik  was  one  of  those  who  seemed  to  consider  rugge<lness  of  manners 
indispensable  to  true  seamanship,  and  every  thing  which  by  others 
might  be  deemed  courtesy,  the  gentleness  of  intellectual  culture  or  re* 
finement,  as  equally  undeniable  evidence  of  lubberliness  and  finicalness. 

Tet  had  he  an  example  in  Captidn  M which  should  have  warranted 

a  demolition  of  his  theory ;  it  did  not.     (Captain  M was  merely 

an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  confirmed  it.)     He  was  an  enthusiastic 
flute-player,  nevertheless.     I  wonder  its  tones  did  not  inoculate  him 
with  a  little  of  mellowness.     I  speak  of  him  parliament  fashion,  as 
an  officer  and  a  disciplinarian  ;  for  he  could  be,  and  oftentimes  was, 
kind ;  but  his  sympathies  were  all  with  natures  and  habits  that  echoed 
or  resembled  his  own,  and  were  reciprocated  by  the  hard,  burly,  rough 
ones  of  the  crew  with  singular  earnestness  :  they  looked  on  him  with  a 
tense  of  mingled  respect  and  awe,  which  after  awhile  amounted  to  en- 
thusiastic admiration.    From  all  who  were  not  of  this  character  he  stood 
aloof^  either  in  contempt  or  pity ;  I  suspect  the  former  predominated ; 
bat  his  severities  had  not  in  them  one-thousandth  part  <^  a  scruple  of 
mercy :  I  may  truly  say  they  were  on  some  occasions  remorselessly  savage 
in  their  character ;  fortunately  they  were  seldom  exercised,  and  only 
when  he  was  aroused  to  fury.    It  is  the  custom  in  ships  of  war  at  anchor 
to  hoist  the  boats,  some  up  and  some  in,  at  sunset.     Those  who  have 
witnessed  the  mode  of  doing  this  in  merchantmen  only,  with  a  small 
Bumber  of  hands,  will  not  be  able  to  judge  from  that  slow  and  tedious 
process  how  it  is  effected  when  two  or  three  hundred  men  unite  their 
strength.     At  the  signal  to  ^*  haul  taut,**  every  man  grasps  the  tackle- 
ftUs,  and  sets  his  muscles  in  preparation  for  making  a  clean  run  :  then 
**  hoist  away  !**  and  the  boat  flies  up  from  the  water  to  its  position  for 
being  secured.     The  launch,  (or  long-boat,)  from  its  great  weight,  does 
not  always  answer  the  demand  so  readily.     On  this  occasion  it  rose 
over  the  hammock-netting  with  stem  and  stem  not  exactly  parallel  with 
the  deck :  smartness  will  have  this  exactly.    So,  ^^  Lower  away  again  !** 
was  the  word ;  a  second  attempt,  with  no  better  success ;   a  third  and 
fourth,  then  a  fifth  and  sixth, — ^nothing  right  yet.     ^^  Boatswain,**  (we 
toon  had  a  supply  in  the  vacancy  of  the  dead  poor  fellow)  ^*  and  Ixmt- 
8wain*s  mates !  stand  by  with  your  ropes*  ends,  and  lay  it  into  them 
at  they  run.**     Reader,  there  is  no  occasion  to  book  all  the  curses,  im- 
precations, &c.,  which  were  showered  like  steel  spikes,  as  thickly  as  the 
bk>ws  from  the  knotted  ^^  inch  and  half**  colts  of  each  of  these  officials  : 
at  soon  as  the  pipes  had  chorused  their  screaming  signal  to  '*  hoist 
away,**  the  whole  four  stood  and  belaboured  each  passing  back  with  all 
the  vigour  which  their  muscular  arms  and  brawny  shoulders  could 
throw  into  the  blo¥rs.     Again  and  again,  and  again  the  ceremony  was 
rppeated,  without  a  minute*s  intermission,  for  more  than  an  hour ;  each 
trial  diminishing  the  chance  of  the  desired  result.     A  new  device  was 
then  hit  upon.     The  yawl  and  cutter  were  lowered  again  to  the  water, 
and  divisions  of  men  taken  from  the  yard  tackles,  (by  which  the  launch 
was  hoisted  in,)  and  wearied,  and  heart-sweating,  and  suppresi^ing,  in 
fear  of  consequences,   (charge  of  mutiny,)   the  gnawing  indignation 
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which  burned  in  their  brains,  were  ordered  to  clap  an  to  the  other  boats' 
falls,  and  the  command,  as  useless  as  it  was  merciless,  was  given,  ^^  to 
make  a  run  of  all  three  boats  together,**  which  the  lieutenant  knew  to 
be  utterly  impossible.     No  matter  for  that ;  it  wad  his  will.     The  trial 
was  made,  accompanied  by  the  former  thwackings  and  thrashings,  to 
which  he  united  the  streng^  of  his  own  arm, — not  to  the  boats*  tackles, 
•N<4n  flogging  men  s  backs.    Useless,  useless ! — ^no  matter, — ^*  It  shall  be 
done.**     The  fatigue  of  the  men,  which  was  now  almost  overpowering, 
and  many  were  ready  to  drop,  was  not  of  the  slightest  importance ;  he 
was  not  &tigued ;  and  thus  for  more  than  two  hours  was  the  devilish 
infliction  continued,  and  ceased  only  when,  not  fab  fury,--oh !  I  beg 
pardon,  I  forgot, — ^his  respect  for  ^scipline  was  satisfied,  but  when  his 
own  body  refused  to  obey  his  heart*s  inj  unctions,  and  the  launch  was  hoisted 
in  by  wearied  jerks.    He  was  tired,  and  g^ve  in  till  another  opportunity. 
But  his  fury  died  off,  and  he  had  neither  malice  nor  ugly  remem- 
brances beyond  its  minute — a  redeeming  feature  in  his  i^rit  which  I 
cannot  award  to  all  officers  whom  I  have  seen ;  and  such  a  man  was  far 
less  a  cause  of  continued  suffering  and  disgust  to  a  Bhip*s  crew  than 
others  whose  gentility  never  permits  them  to  exhibit  passion,  whose  pro- 
priety retains  a  calm  face  and  equable  voice,  while  the  heart  within  is 
bubbling  in  c(Hicentrated  rage,  or  in  its  petty  spiteful  joy  at  the  o]qp(»rtune 
exercise  of  privil^e  to  annoy.     With  some,  the  ooly  apparent  use  and 
pleasantness  of  power  is  its  afforcQng  means  of  time  and  place  to  make 
those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  within  its  influence  feel  it  in 
the  most  galling  form — a  lengthened  and  repeated  process  of  niggling 
irritations,  as  if  with  a  resolve  of  provoking  looks,  words,  or  movements 
which  could  be  taken  advantage  of,  translated,  and  reported  to  the  com- 
manding officer  as  insolence,  disobedience  of  orders,  or  mutinous  con- 
duct.    It  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  resort  to  this  device,  especially 
in  those  ships  in  which  the  captains  had  expressly  ordered  that  no  man 
should  be  started  or  struck  by  any  officer.     It  seemed  a  pleasure  to 
tiiese  gentlemanly  disciplinarians,  wheji  a  man  was  worn  out  with  con- 
stant labour  in  squally  weather  during  the  first  watch,  to  keep  him  mid- 
leg  in  water  all  the  middle  watch,  vainly  and  uselessly  sweeping  at  and 
swabbing  the  deck  as  whole  seas  were  shipped  over  the  gang\%'ays  or 
through  the  ports,  for  some  such  terrible  offence  as  hauling  a  rope  taut 
without  being  ordered  to  do  so, — ^and  that  so  hauling  was  to  prevent  a 
man  from,  probably,  being  knocked  off  the  yard  by  the  flapping  sail. 
Now,  if  such  a  man  had  been  knocked  off  the  yard,  the  officer  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  the  other  flogged  for  neglect  of  duty,  as  the  cause.     It 
was  charming,  also,  to  set  a  dozen  of  similarly  wearied  men  to  pull  at  a 
Tope  fixed  to  some  immovable  substance,  such  as  a  bit-head  or  belaying^ 
cleat,  for  an  equally  atrocious  crime.     Yes ;  these  and  a  thousand  other 
amiable  devices  were  practised  in  the  sheer  love  of  annoyance  and 
caprice  of  authority,  and  they  will  be  practised  again  unless  we  talk  of 
them^  and  pretty  loudly  too.     Though  well  aware  am  I  that  the  fault, 
the  wrong,  the  discontentedness,  the  destructiveness,  the  criminality,  is 
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TSEM,  and  though,  perhaps,  (if  I  am  so  far  noticed,)  I  shall  be  censured 
and  denounced  as  a  libeller  on  an  honourable  profession,  will  any  officer 
or  man  who  served  three,  four,  ^ve,  or  more  years  prior  to  1816,  tell  me 
•r  the  world,  ihinkin§ljf  and  candidly^  that  he  never  knew,  saw,  or 
heard  of  such  practices  as  those  I  have  mentioned  ?  or,  indeed,  that  they 
were  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  **  well-regulated**  ships  P 
Moreover,  I  say  they  will  be  practised  over  and  over  again  unless  the 
officers  are  more  wisely  educated.     However,  these  evils  were  not  of 

long  continuance  in  the  A .     A  change  of  lieutenants,  and  better 

acquaintance  with  Captain  M*s  aim  of  justice,  with  all  his  dignified  dis- 
cipline, neariy  obliterated  them ;  besides,  blessed  be  fortune  for  it,  she 
was  not  one  of  the  "  well-regulated."  Still,  while  they  were,  it  was 
agony  to  witness  them, — I  think  greater  when  I  was  removed  from  sub- 
jection to  them  myself ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  each  reader  of  these  me* 
moirs,  that  there  is  not  in  me  one  atom  of  malevolence  towards  the 
authorized  to  stimulate  me.  My  prompter  is  compassion  for,  sympathy 
with,  the  galled  and  degraded  animal  man  ;  though,  in  truth,  there  is 
not  so  much  humbug  and  hypocrisy  in  me  as  will  make  a  profession  of 
love,  ^*  brotherly  love,**  for  the  gaUer  and  d^grader.  So,  reader,  I  do 
not  remember  my  former  officers  with  bad  feelings  towards  them ;  and 
I  still  regard  the  four  last  years  of  my  life  at  sea  as  the  happiest  of  my 
existence, — but  to  them  was  a  painful  precursor,  and  I  have  only  com- 
menced it  I  shall  travel  more  n^idly  by  and  bye.  Nor  was  it  only 
in  the  instances  to  which  I  have  referred  that  the  vexatious  principle  of 
disciplining  a  ship*s  company  was  acted  upon ;  it  was  daily  exercised  at 
sea  in  working,  or  rather  bothering  the  ship,  trinuning  sails  and  boxing 
the  yards  about,  and  a  hundred  other  petty  manoeuvres  for  irritation, 
(oftentimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  ship*s  progress  and  service,)  which 
engendered  a  contempt  for  the  officer's  lubberliness  and  lack  of  skill  ; 
fur  lack  of  nautical  skill  there  was  not,  but  lack  of  mental  philosophy 
was  plentiful.  This  it  was  which  excited  contempt  and  a  heart-gnaw- 
ing suppression  of  bitter  awrsion  to  the  officer's  tyrannical,  trouble-giv- 
ing propensity ;  but  he  would  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  letting 
them  feel  they  were  at  his  mercy, — the  glorj',  and  honour,  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  station  were  comprised  in  the  privilege  and  ability  to  knock 
two  or  three  hundred  men  about  just  as  it  pleased  him.  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  was  necessary  to  train  the  crew  to  an  uniformity  and  rapid  si- 
multaneousness  of  action,  by  which  the  whole  duty  and  labour  of  the 
ship  is  lightened,  and  that  her  working  and  navigation  may  be  effected 
with  regularity  and  exactness,  and,  indeed,  beauty  of  order ;  but  I  am 
sure  these  results  would  be  more  quickly  and  completely  attained  by  ^ 
process  entirely  free  from  irritation  ond  caprice.  Whenever  Captain 
M.  monceuvred  his  ship,  either  on  emergencies  or  on  ordinary  occasions, 
the  whole  of  the  vjist  machine  moved  like  clockwork,  without  jar  or  itai- 
pediment.  With  him  she  was  a  feather  in  a  cup  of  oil,  floating  and 
bending  so  easily  and  smoothly.  Why  was  this  ?  True,  lie  was  one 
of  the  most  skilful  and  cMwl-headed  Hcanieii  that  over  conmiandcd  a  ship, 
as  tlie  thousands  \>ho  knew  him  >fill  allow      Others  on  Ixjard  the 
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A might  perhaps  have  vied  with  him  in  mcchanico-nautical  skillf 


but  they  had  not  considering  minds  with  that  skill.  Was  it  because 
the  eye  of  the  great  man  was  on  them  that  the  seamen  unanimously  ex- 
hibited more  alertness  P  that  they  stood  or  moved  in  the  assurance  that 
fault,  or  neglect,  or  carelessness  was  then  more  open  to  detection  and 
punishment  ?  Not  so,  either :  they  knew  from  experience  that  faults 
committed  under  his  eye  were  less  likefy  to  meet  with  castigation  than 
when  such  and  similar  faults  went  through  the  regular  formula  of  an 
officer*s  report  to  him.  They  were  willing,  because  they  found  he 
wished  to  be,  would  be,  just ;  they  put  forth  their  streng^  skill,  and 
cheerful  alacrity  because  he  was  merciful  and  considerate  in  his  discip- 
line :  he  never  tasked  them  with  impossibilities ;  he  never  irritated  them 
by  caprice  ;  there  was  no  vexatious  niggling  in  anything  he  ordered  to 
be  done.  Half  the  ships  in  the  fleet  during  the  last  war  contained  crews 
that  required  only  a  spark  to  start  them  into  open  mutiny ;  the  com- 
bustion was  daily  accumulating  under  this  toil  from  the  caprice  of  of- 
ficers and  their  vexatious  niggling  discipline* 

But  come,  it  is  time  to  leave  Gibraltar.     I  did  so  most  gladly — and 

on  the  g^lant  A ,  in  all  her  newness  of  finery,  rigging,  sails, 

painted  sides,  and  purified  decks,  bowled  away  to  Tetuan  Bay,  where  I 
saw  nothing  that  was  not  beautiful  and  picturesque,  though  the  blue  and 
brown  hills  and  shingly  beach  lay  roasting  fiercely  in  the  sun  :  there  I 
saw  some  turban-headed  men  and  skullcaps,  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
moving  about  on  the  sea-shore ;  perhaps  attracted  by  a  desire  to  know 
why  that  beautiful  machine  had  visited  their  domain.  Of  the  town,  I 
think,  I  saw  nothing,  for  I  have  nothing  on  my  mental  retina  of  it.  Our 
object  was  to  take  on  board  eighty  tons  of  shingle  from  the  beach,  for 
ballast.  The  ship  had  lost  something  of  her  sailing  trim,  and  this  plan 
was  adopted  with  the  view  of  recovering  it ;  but  her  swiftness  never 
was  effectually  restored.  The  Moors  were  disposed  to  contend  the 
matter  of  taking  their  beach  away,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  a  bargain 
moneyish,  to  which  Captain  M.  objected,  decidedly  objected,  and  would 
have  the  pebbles  without  pay.  There  was  such  a  smell  and  feel  of  shore 
in  the  millions  that  were  seift  rattling  through  the  ports  and  down  into 
the  hold,  that  I  was  sorry  when  the  amusement  was  over.  Then  we 
dashed  away  again,  with  a  spanking  easterly  breeze,  through  that  mag- 
nificent and  sublime  gateway  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  heedless  then  of  a  whole  swarm  of  Spanish  g^n-boats ;  in 
such  a  breeze*  we  should  have  knocked  them  over  like  mne-pins  in  a 
row,  or  whisked  off  like  so  much  chaff.  We  rejoined  the  fleet  off  Ca- 
diz, and  there  remained  dodging  off  and  on  for  a  week  or  two,  till  a 
rew  order  of  things  came  about, — events  so  unexpected  a  week  previ- 
ously, that  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  capsized  ;  allies  in  sworn  hatred 
to  England  had  suddenly  severed  their  cords  of  amity,  and  assumed  the 
tttitudes  of  deadly  ferocity  to  each  other. 

What  intelligence  the  English  admiral  may  have  received,  or  wluit 

rumours  were  afloat  in  the  A as  to  the  goings  on  between  the 

French  and  Spaniards,  I  am  ignorant,  as  I  think  was  every  one  on 
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board ;  but  on  a  Friday  in  1808 — June  the  month — some  three  or  four 
days  after  the  grand  salute  had  been  fired  by  about  ten  sail  of  the  line 
and  our  ship,  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the  pious  and  finessing  father 
of  his  people,  Mulish  Moloch,  commonly  called  George  the    Thirdy 

while  the  A was  lying  at  single  anchor  off  the  south-east  end  of 

the  city,  and  we  were  sitting  atween  decks  honestly  occupied  in  des- 
patching rusty  pork  and  pea-soup, — '*  Halloa  I  what^s  the  blow-up  now  ? 
The  fleet's  saluting  again  I  What  for  ?**  and  a  hundred  rushed  on  deck, 
I  among  the  number,  to  see  the  show,  and  a  pretty  hot  salute  it  was. 
It  was  too  heavy  and  continuous  to  be  a  brutum  fuhnen :  and  with  the 
aid  of  glasses  and  rigging  climbing,  the  truth  was  ascertained.  There 
was  ^  a  regular  row  between  Johnny  Crapaud  and  Jack  Spaniard.** 
Hie  batteries  of  Isle  Leon  and  the  inner  harbour  were  heaving  their 
hills  of  smoke,  and  volleys  of  thunder,  fire,  and  shot,  into  the  French 
fleet,  which  returned  them  with  steady  but  useless  determination.  The 
dense  masses  of  white  smoke  rolled  upwards,  and  the  roar  reverberated 
to  walls  and  mountains  to  proclaim  the  slaughter,  while  sea  and  sky, 
brightly  glistening,  and  splendidly  blue,  stood  wondering  **  what  was 
the  matter  !**  And  all  the  bells  in  Cadiz  joined  and  sent  their  discord- 
ant and  horrible  clang  and  clamour  along  with  the  cannon*s  thunder. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  our  loyalty  of  dislike,  call  it 
patriotic  hatred  if  you  will,  of  the  French  at  that  time,  not  one  was  on 
board  that  did  not  feel  admiration  of  their  courage  in  contending 
against  such  an  immense  disparity  of  force,  and  compassion  for  their 
hopeless  position.  They  were  moored  in  the  inner  harbour ;  the  Span- 
ish fleet  blockading  the  entrance  between  Matagorda  and  St.  Laurent ; 
the  heavy  batteries  all  ready  to  pour  down  their  strength  upon  them 
should  they  move ;  and  the  £nglish  fleet  ready  for  them  if  they  did  at- 
tempt, as  a  last  effort,  to  run  this  tremendous  gauntlet.  Their  situa- 
tion was  indeed  desperate,  and  desperately  they  fought;  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  foolishly,  for  it  was  a  vain  and  stubborn  waste  of  lives, 
without  the  remotest  chance  of  escape,  to  lie  there  as  if  only  to  be  cut 
to  ribbons  or  battered  to  chips,  with  a  certainty  that  captured  they 
must  be  at  last.  Tlie  combat  continued  without  pause  till  sunset,  and 
then  ceased,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  or  as  though  both  parties  stopped 
only  because  they  were  toil-worn.  Perhaps  there  was  some  attempt  at 
negotiation,  for  they  remained  quiet  till  next  morning,  then  recom- 
menced and  continued  through  the  day  till  evening ;  pausing  at  inter- 
vals, perhaps  for  taking  food  and  refreshment.  Surely  the  guns  of  the 
batteries  were  badly  directed :  one  would  think  that  by  this  time  they 
ought  to  have  blown  the  French  ships  out  of  the  water.  Sunday  fol- 
lowed, and  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  not  in  reverence  of  the 
day,  for  our  most  rigid  enforcers  of  Sabbath  observance  never  saw 
any  harm  in  murdering  by  thousands  on  a  Sunday ;  then  it  was  **  the 
better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed  ;*'  and  when  we  won  the  victory,  it 
was  with  the  "  blessing  of  Almighty  God."  Selling  or  buying  a 
pennyworth  of  lolly-pop,  or  a  pot  of  beer,  is  a  heinous  profanation  of 
the  Lord'b  day  j  and  a  walk  in  the  fields  to  look  at  God's  flowery  trea- 
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ftures  and  beauty  is  a  headlong  gallop  to  the  **  naughty  place/*  It  if 
very  religiously  virtuous  to  kill  our  enemies  at  all  times,  Sunday  of 
Monday.  Perhaps  on  this  especial  Sunday,  I  believe  it  was  so,  though 
I  have  only  conjectures  and  signs  for  authority,  the  interference  of 
Admiral  Purvis  was  sought  by  the  French  admiral ;  if  it  were,  the 
terms  were  not  satisfactory ;  yet  the  battle  was  not  resumed  that  day. 

In  the  afternoon,  novelty  and  excitement  came  on  board  the  A , 

with  the  shf^pes  of  two  richly-bedizened  coat  and  Lundy-Foot-com- 
plexioned  Spanish  authorities,  and  one  olive-coloured  pilot — their  pur- 
pose to  conduct  us  into  Cadiz !  Why,  it  surely  was  a  dream  !  but  it 
was  a  glorious  dream !  and  enjoyed  in  all  the  freshness  and  sunniness 
of  broad-awake  sense.  To  enter  that  port — to  be  there  in  that  ro- 
mance-pfunted,  time-consecrated  scene  !  Tuerb,  towards  which  I  had 
looked  so  often  without  hope,  that  the  very  wish  to  be  there  was  with- 
ered and  dead — ^to  B£  there,  where,  a  few  days  ago,  we  only  from  a 
distance  dared  to  cast  a  glance  as  foes  exchanging  hostile  frowns  with 
foes — ^to  see  those  hastening  and  hurrying  to  hiul  us  with  greedy  wel- 
come, who  so  lately  would  have  fled  from  us  as  from  destruction,  or 
met  us  only  with  purposes  of  defiance  and  death — to  be  there,  under 
the  glad  heart-flashed  gasee  of  that  white  city^s  tens  of  thousands  of 
admiring  eyes — ^to  be  there^  listening  to  the  shouts  of  joy ;  to  see  the 
waving  and  skimmering  of  forests  and  parterres  of  caps,  handkerchiefs, 
scarfs,  shawls,  and  streamers  from  quays,  walls,  doors,  windows,  and 
roofs :  the  approaching  swarms  of  boats  converging  from  so  many 
points ;  each  with  its  full  load  of  human  creatures,  restless,  heaving, 
and  fluttering  with  hilarious  gratulation ;  women  and  girls  gemming 
the  laughing  water,  and  gladdening  the  brilliant  air,  in  their  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  apparel,  and  their  luxuriance  of  lo\'eline9s :  our 
decks  crowded  with  men,  in  whose  sun-tinctured  visages  eyes  shot 
forth  a  fire  of  delight^  while  voices,  and  hands,  and  arms  chorused  the 
eyes'  eloquence ;  aye,  and  the  very  men  who,  by  our  seizure  of  their 
property  two  months  before,  we  had  nearly  reduced  to  mercantile  ruiii 
— the  men  whom  we  had  taken  prisoners,  now  came  on  board,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  necks  of  their  captors,  and  shed  tears  of  rap 
ture  at  seeing  them  again  !  What  a  wondrous  change  was  wrought! 
The  whole  scene  stood — all — ^the  city  and  fortresses,  villas,  trees,  gar- 
dens, the  sea,  and  the  sky,  all,  in  an  attitude  of  grand  pleasure,  and 
smiled  on  u§ ;  and  threw,  at  the  same  moment,  a  scowl  of  hatred  and 
revenge  on  the  new  foes,  Spain's  late  allies,  who  there  in  silence  looked 
on  and  listened  to  us  :  to  us  the  smile  alone  was  visible  then.  Oh,  it 
was  a  glorious  dream ;  and  such  sensations  as  I  then  enjoyed  were 
worth  living  through  months  of  misery  for ;  but  soon  there  came  a 
change.  A  barge,  rowed  in  stately  time  by  about  sixteen  oars,  and 
bearing  at  her  stem  a  grand  Spanish  ensign,  which  floated  sleepily  in 
the  small  breeze,  swept  out  from  Port  St.  Mary's,  across  the  harbour, 
towards  the  city  ;  she  had  another  boat  in  tow,  in  which  sat  two  appa- 
rently unemployed  men.  As  soon  as  she  was  descrieil  by  the  people  in 
the  boats  which  surrounded  the  A ,  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  veil 
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rose  from  the  multitttde,  and  as  suddenly  all  was  utterly  still  again  for 
some  moments ;  and  ihen  nothing  was  heard  but  the  rapid  splashing  of 
oars,  and  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  hundreds  of  boats  through  the  foamy 
water  towards  that  exciting  cause.  They  seemed  to  be  struck  into 
mate  madness.  It  was  like  an  electric  shock  communicated  at  once  to 
thonsaads  of  people,  each  feeling  alike,  and  each  understanding  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  others ;  or  as  a  flash  of  light,  which  covers 
all  within  its  range  with  a  full  blaze.  What  parley  took  place  between 
the  multitude  and  the  people  in  the  official  and  ondnous-looking  boat 
and  her  tow,  or  whether  the  design  were  understood  without  commu- 
nication by  words,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  understood ;  and  instead  of 
continuing  a  course  towards  the  city,  the  whole  turned  short,  and  made 

for  the  A^ ^  in  the  same  portentous  hush  of  voice,  but  hurried  rush 

through  the  water ;  and  on  the  nearer  i^roach,  the  others  drew  a  little 
ofi^  while  the  particular  objects  came  directly  alongside,  and  there  lay 
to  be  gazed  at  by  our  people  from  chains,  gangways,  and  shrouds,  to 
which  we  crowded ;  and  then  that  yell  rose  up  a  second  time.  In  the 
towed  boat  a  wretched  creature  lay,  a  man  apparently  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  lashed  with  cords  to  the  boat* s  thwarts  by  the  extended 
wrists,  and  the  knees  and  ancles,  thrapped  down  by  the  shoulders  and 
loins.  There  was  enough  of  fastening  to  hold  a  giant  motionless.  He 
wore  what  had  been  a  gorgeous  French  uniform  ;  it  was  now  battered, 
rent,  soiled,  and  bloody.  An  aiguillette,  torn  from  his  shoulder,  was 
tied  by  a  rope  round  his  neck  in  derision ;  his  hair  was  matted  and 
clotted  with  gore,  a  stream  of  which  still  trickled  from  his  cheek ;  his 
face  was  ashy  pale ;  his  ghastly  but  glistening  eyes  were  cast  upward, 
as  in  a  faint  voice  he  said,  *'  Messrs.  Anglais,  a  little  water ;  I  would 
not  ask  it  of  these  generous  Spaniards ;"  and  his  smile  as  he  spoke  was 
horribly  sublime  in  the  strong  scorn  of  exhausted  nature.  One  of  the 
fellows  who  sat  beside  him  threw  a  fiendish  laugh  at  him,  and  then  to- 
wards his  own  compatriots,  and  with  the  heavy  hilt  of  his  knife  struck 
the  bound  man  a  blow  over  the  mouth,  and  the  blood  gushed  forth  from 
it.  Wine  and  water  was  handed  into  the  boat ;  none  there  would  give 
it  him ;  but  one  of  our  reefers  dropped  from  the  main  chains,  and,  after 
wiping  his  face,  ^plied  the  beverage  to  his  lips.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  rowed  away  amid  shouts  and  yells  of  laughter  from  the  crowd.  I 
am  not  sure  who  or  what  that  French  officer  was,  but  I  believe  he  had 
been  in  authority  either  at  Cordova  or  at  Yalladolid,  and  one  of  the 
chief  political  movers  and  partisans  of  that  feverish  season. 

Messrs.  Englishmen,  it  was  to  strengthen  that  power,  to  restore  that 
dynasty,  and  reinstate  that  order  of  things  which  would  continue  and 
perpetuate,  in  Spain  especially,  the  fanatical  ferocity  and  bigoted  igno- 
rance which  were  displayed  on  this  and  a  thousand  other  occasions,  that 
you  won  **  honour  and  glory"  on  the  Peninsula ;  for  it  you  patrioti- 
cally called  yoiurselves  ^*  brave  and  generous  Britons  ;'*  for  this  you 
dashed  forth  your  subsidies;  for  this  your  pteans  of  loyalty  were 
shouted,  and  thanksgivings  at  God*s  altars  were  sung ;  for  this  your 
four  hundred  millions  of  debt  were  doubled ;  for  this  the  heart's  blood 
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of  your  brethren  was  poured  in  sluices ;  andjor  this  you  go  on  talking 
of  the  obligations  and  gratitude  you  owe  to  Wellington  !  Pah !  But 
it  is  too  horrible  to  be  sickening. 

This  affair  did,  indeed,  ^*  change  my  glow  into  a  shiver,**  and  if  I 
glowed  again  that  night,  it  was  with  indignation  at  those  wretches ; 
for  then,  reader,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  I  had  not  learnt  to  direct 
my  abhorrence  and  indignation  to  the  proper  parties,  to  the  causers. 
I  was  then  linked  and  riveted  to  the  gross  error  of  inferences  and  con- 
clusions which  under  a  false  system  of  education,  and  the  miserable 
moral  economy  of  our  contradictory  and  corrupting  conventions  of  so- 
ciety, are  inevitable.  'Whatever  indignation  or  abhorrence  I  now  feel 
from  a  revivification  of  that  painful  and  disgusting  scene  which  I  wit- 
nessed in  Cadiz  harbour,  is  directed  to  the  political  and  moral  governors 
of  those  men  who  committed  the  atrocities  :  their  wisdom  was  to  keep 
the  mass  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  in  the  foolish  fancy  that  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  no  matter  to  what  horrors  they  may  else  lead, 
are  more  easily  ruled.  They  are  so ;  but  it  must  be  only  where  fraud 
and  villainy,  oppression  and  knavery,  are  the  ministers  of  a  government, 
of  religion,  or  of  education. 

The  time  and  place,  however,  were  pregnant  with  novelty's  excite- 
ments ;  and  while  I  shook  in  disgust,  I  was  feverish  with  anticipation 
and  curiosity,  mingled  as  they  were  with  expected  pain,  and,  perhaps, 
more  cruelty.  I  had  to  wait  only  till  the  morrow  morning,  Monday, 
when  the  combat  was  renewed  between  the  French  fleet  and  the  Spa- 
nish batteries;  and  there  we  lay,  looking  on.  After  battering  and 
blazing  away  for  three  or  four  hours,  they  were  silent ;  but  the  anta- 
gonist ensigns  still  shook  in  fury  at  each  other.  There  is  but  one  jus- 
tification for  the  French  admiral's  holding  out  with  such  obstinacy, 
such,  otherwise,  useless  and  remorseless  waste  of  life ;  he  may  have  re- 
solved that  it  was  less  horrible  to  himself  and  all  his  fleet  to  be  blown 
to  atoms,  than  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  exasperated  Spaniards.  He 
was,  perhaps,  not  unconscious  that  the  exasperation  had  been  caused  by 
treachery,  from  suspicion  of  which  he  was  not  entirely  exempt.  How- 
ever, next  morning,  Tuesday,  at  eight  o'clock,  when,  in  accordance  with 
English  naval  customs  with  harboured  ships,  the  A hoisted  her  en- 
sign, the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and  three  fri- 
gates, hauled  dovni  theirs,  in  surrender, — ^it  was  said,  in  compliment  to 
the  British  flag ;  certainly  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  act  guve  it 
that  colouring.  Wliether  it  were  so  or  not,  John  Bull  said  it  was 
meant  for  him,  and  all  his  family  in  our  neighbourhood  believed. 

Next  day  our  signal  was  made  by  the  admiral,  and  we  put  to  sea 
with  despatches  for  the  fleet  at  Lisbon.  Of  this  place  I  remember  only 
masses  of  the  magnificently  picturesque :  that  Belem  castle  (or  is  it  St. 
Julian's  ?)  sat  laughing  and  scowling  on  a  hill  at  the  base  of  a  moun- 
tain ;  that  our  fleet  lay  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  fortresses,  and 
that  there  were  glimpses  and  suburban  indications  of  a  gorgeous  city : 
nearer  we  did  not  approach,  and  I  have  never  looked  within  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  place  since.     We  anchored  at  sunset ;  and  were  under 
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way  by  daybreak  the  following  morning  to  rejoin  the  fleet  off  Cadiz, 
which  we  found  augmented  in  number  and  importance  by  the  junction 
of  a  division  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  old  **  Salt  Junk  and 
SixpenHy,***  (my  Lord  Collingwood,)  who  ordered  us  to  Palermo! 
Huzza !  the  long  wished  for  Mediterranean  cruise  was  our  destiny ! 

[There  is  no  attempt  made  to  keep  up  a  sustained  and  continuous 
narrative  in  tije  following  chapters  of  the  Auto-biography  of  Pel.  Ver- 
juice, therefore  they  are  now  printed  not  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  first  appeared,  but  at  the  end  of  what  the  author  called  his  "  con- 
secutive chapters." — J.  F.] 


CHAPTER  X. 
Monthly  Repository,  September,  18dS. 

A   STBAT   CHAPTER — WITH  THE   EPISODE  OP   THE   DRIED   FONT. 

♦#*  A  sketchy  allusion  to  the  incidents  of  the  tale  of  the  "  Dried  Font,'* 
illustrative  of  some  metrical  scraps  of  mine,  was  printed  in  the 
Liverpool  Kaleidoscope,  in  February,  1829 ;  it  did  not  exceed 
twenty  or  thirty  lines.     I  here  present  the  story  in  full. — P.  V. 

"  Sir,  I  was  then  in  light  and  lusty  youth ; 
And  ignorant  of  peril,  while  it  threw 

Fair  things  before  me ;  and  now  memory's  truth, 
Flashing  its  lustre  backward,  can  renew 
The  past,  and  every  senvse  again  endue 

With  that  spring  freshness,  and  that  plastic  mould 
At  forty  years,  which  twenty  summers  knew." 

•*  Comi,  Pietro  !  La  Cd$a  del  Diavolo  f"  "  Scior  set :"  was  Pietro- 
Camiso's  reply.  Pietro  CamLso  was  a  bushy-headed,  bullfinch-nosed, 
cat-eyed,  reddish-brown,  ochre-faced,  clean-chinned,  mustachio-lipped 
Spalatrese ;  and  ••  Scior  set*  (pronounced  shore  shee)  was  his  patois 
for  •*  Signior  si,**  Pietro  Camiso's  history  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
tale,  except  it  be  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  I  made  his  ac- 

♦  Salt  Junk  and  Sixpenny, — a  soubriquet  which  his  penurious  hos- 
pitality won.  With  salt  junk,  and  a  wine  which  he  was  proud  of  say- 
ing "  cost  him  but  sixpence  per  gallon,"  he  regaled  his  dinner  guests. 
Of  course,  "  this  was  occasioned  by  his  ardour  for  the  service  which 
kept  him  so  long  at  sea,  away  from  ports  where  supplies  could  be  ob* 
tained."  There  were,  however,  many  worse  men  in  the  service  than 
old  Collingwood.— P.  V. 

R 
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quaiiitance,  and  why  I  was  at  this  time  in  hLs  company.      Pie tro  had, 
in  his  boyhood,  youth,  and  early  manhoiKl,  acquired  a  fan^iliarity  witli 
the  Canali  di  Zara,  Spalatro,  and  Brazza,  in  a  single-masted  cnift  ot* 
small  tonnage,  which  plied  between  Zara  and  Spalatro,  occasionally 
tripping  round  Sabioncello  to  Ragusa.     He  had  even  passed  the  Bocca 
de  Cattaro,  and  visited  the  terra  incognita  of  the  republic  of  Montene- 
gri.     Many  a  rich  cargo  of  maraschino  had  Pietro  carried  to  Spalatro  ; 
and  many  a  head- ache  in  Spalatro  could  testify  the  virtue  of  the  said 
maraschino.     But  this  proved  to  be  too  narrow  a  sea  for  Pietro  Ca- 
miso's  ambition  to  sail  in :  and  he  advanced  himself  to  the  dignity  of 
capitano  of  a  trabacolo  of  Pola,  La  Madre  di  tutti  gli  Angeli,  which 
fetched  and  carried  between  that  port,  Venice,  and  Fiume.     It  was  an 
unlucky  day  for  Pietro,  when,  seduced  by  the  yellow  smile  and  orato- 
rical jingle  of  an  additional  zecchino,  he  bargained  to  navigate  "  the 
Mother  of  all  the  Angels"  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagliamento,  there  to 
take  in  a  cargo  of  bricks  for  Chiozza ;  for  within  one  hour  of  his 
tripping  his  anchor,  he,  and  his  deeply  laden  trabacolo,  were  prize  to 
certain  boats  of  hb  JVIajesty's  ship  A — ,  which  picked  up  "  the  Mother 
of  all  the  Angfcls"  as  she  was  yawing  about  in  the  fog.      So  Pietro  and 
his  trabacolo  full  of  bricks  did  not  go  to  Chiozza  that  time,  but  alter- 
ing course,  followed  in  the  frigate's  wake,  made  fast  to  a  hawser,  with 
five  other  victimized  small  craft,  like  bosses  on  the  tail  of  a  boy's  kite, 
and  in  this  order  entered  Porto  San  Giorgio,  at  Lissa,  where  "  the 
Mother  of  all  the  Angels"  w  as  safely  delivered  of  her  bricks.     But  even 
now,  Pietro  Camiso  could  turn  his  wits  to  account ;  for  being  familiar 
with    every  nook  in  the  Dalmatian  Islands,  and  experienced  in  the 
depth  of  water  in  every  inlet  and  bay  along  the  coast  from   Spalatro 
to  Trieste,  he  soon  forgot  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  trabacolo,  in 
the  profits  which  accrued  on  his  services  as  pilot,  in  our  along-shore 
expeditions  and  boat-marauding  excursions ;  and  many  a  countryman 
and  countryman's  neighbour  of  Pietro's  dropped  into  the  open  jaws  of 
the  foe,  which  lay,  as  per  direction  given  by  Pietro,  to  catch  them. 
Pietro,  herein  showed  himself  philosopher  and  philanthropist ;  he  was 
desirous  of  goring  his  frienils  the  benefit  of  his  experience;  though,  I 
am  sure,  on  many  occasions  of  encounter  and  tussle,  some  of  which 
were  rather  rude,  he  wished  himself  snug  under  the  lee  of  a  stout 
maraschino  butt  at  Zara. 

Pietro,  in  addition  to  his  services  as  pilot  on  the  water,  had  often- 
times volunteered  to  be  our  guide  on  the  land,  and  none  of  the  party 
was  merrier  on  the  capture  of  woolly  bears.,  (sheep,)  baby  lowers^ 
(young  oxen,)  and  squealers^  (hogs,)  than  was  Pietro ;  though,  pro- 
bably, the  spoil  was  gathered  from  his  own  kith  and  kin,  occasionally. 
Sometimes  our  shore  visits  were  made  without  a  thought  of  depreda- 
tion, and  as  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola  presented  itself  in  all  its  attrac- 
tion of  curiosity,  in  our  frequent  glimpses  of  it  from  the  water,  some  of 
us — but  come,  let  me  speak  in  the  first  person  singidar,  or  I  shall  en- 
tangle my  narrative — I  resolved,  if  jwssible,  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  it ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  obtained  without  considerable  risk.     The  French 
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flag  was  flying  every   where  along  that  shore :  it  flourished  on  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  heel  of  the  Italian  boot,  Cape  St. 
Mary,  upwards,  and  down  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  Ragusa  :  a  warn- 
ing to  us  to  keep  of,  or  come  on  at  our  peril.     When  curiosity  is  strong 
it  laughs  at  little  dangers,  and  cannot  see  great  ones.     My  excited 
curiosity  might  be  gratified  during  the  night,  and  with  cautious  tread- 
ing there  would  be  but  little  danger,  especially  as  the  wary  Pietro  was 
at  hand,  and  the  moon  would  increase  the  beauty  and  enrich  the  im- 
pressive grandeur  of  the  scene.     With  these  thoughts,  after  the  night's 
duty  of  reconnoitring  the  harbour,  to  note  the  number,  character,  and 
position  of  the  vessels  which  lay  there  very  quietly ;  but  especially  to 
ascertain   the  condition  of  a  large  Polacca   ship,  whose  slim   ma!)ts 
tapered  prettily  up  to  the  sky :  we  had  a  notion  of  giving  her  "  snug- 
ger lying*'  in  Lissa  harbour — to  this  end,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  were  standing  in  towards  that  projection  of  rocks,  which 
runs  out  west  firom  the  bay  of  Pola,  in  the  yawl,  which  was  manned  by 
ten  stout,  dare  devils  for  rowers,  and  three  "jollies"  sitting  in  the 
stem  sheets,  where  were  also  I  and  Charles  Nourse,  holding  converse 
with  Pietro  Camiso.     "  La  Casa  del  Diavolo  f*  said  I.     "  Ma,  per 
ehe  f*     "  Scior  «ciV'  said  Pietro,  and  proceeded  to  relate,  with  due 
emphasis  and  "  Oh's  and  Hah's  !"  and  sundry  head  shakings  and  hand 
npliftings,  the  manner  in  which  a  trio  of  pious  Fradelli  laid  their  heads 
together  to  build  a  church  to  the  glory  of  the  holy — (I  have  forgotten 
the  saint's  name,  but  it  is  the  same  brazen  fellow  who  stands  a  tip-toe 
on  the  top  of  the  Torazzo  at  Uo\'igno,  a  few  miles  from  Pola) — and  in 
the  midst  of  their  debate,  a  gentleman  in  a  dark  blue  cloak,  with  a  red 
feather  in  a  broad-leafed  capello,  which  capello  seemed  to  rest  on  cer- 
tain invisible  protuberances  on  his  forehead,  suddenly  presented  himself 
in  the  earnestness  and  very  marrow  of  their  counsel,  and,  with  much 
politeness  in  his  manner,  sat  down,  arranging  his  feet  under  the  table, 
anti  then  smiled  his  wish  to   aid  in  their  consultation,  to  which  the 
priests  thankfully  assented ;  but  as  he  pleaded  thirst  from  a  long  and 
warm  walk,    a  cup   of  wine  was  proposed  to  cool  and  lubricate  his 
throat,  in  which  the  brotherhood,  in  sheer  good  fellowship,  participated  : 
health,  prosperity,  long  life,  and  success  in  all  designs,  were  mutually 
pledged,  and  the  gentleman  in  the  red-feathered  capello,  (which  at  first 
gave  somewhat  of  offence,  as  he  never  lifte<l  it  from  his  head,)  informed 
them,  most  graciously,  that  his  assistance  in  the  building  was  at  their 
command — "  any  thing  he  could  do  to  serve  them,"  the  only  return  for 
which  he  stipulated  beini^  thoir  prayers,  and  a  repetition  of  their  lately 
uttore J  good  wishes ;  to  this  instant  and  full  acquiescence  was  given, 
a  hi  they  sat  to  it  till  the  three  cowled  he:uls  nuzzled  the  table,  and  the 
ge;itlem:in  evaporated,  leaving  them  asleep.     And  lo !  as  all  three  at 
once  opone<l  their  cyi'S  in  the  morning,  they  saw  the  sides  of  the  little 
cell  stoppin;^  out,  all  r<)un«l,  and  lengthening  upwards,  into  a  noble  and 
gorgt^ous  bnildin;4:,  full  of  alt.ir   places,    and  confessionals,  and  gilded 
colonnal^,  and  line  i>ictures  and  beautiful  images.     ''And  there  it  is,'* 
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fiaid  Fietro,  ^*  as  much  as  remains  of  it/*  pomtiDg  to  the  amphitheatre,* 
which  was  now  distinctly  visible  under  the  eye  of  the  moon  ;  "  but  oh ! 
would  you  think  it,  Scior^  the  very  first  time  that  mass  was  sung  in  it, 
just  as  Frere  Matteo  was  lifting  the  sacred  cup  to  his  lipe,  a  clap  of 
thunder  shook  the  building,  and  the  roof  tumbled  in,  crash,  crash !  and 
down   it  fell  I  and  buried  every  body  beneath  the  ruins !  except  Frere 
Matteo,  who  was  seen  to  fly  away  through  the  top,   with  a  score  of 
dragons  at  his  heels,  lashing  him  with  their  forky  tails/'     **  Oh,  then, 
it  was  the  devil  that  built  the  Casa  ?*'     "  Scior,  sci — but  how  could 
the  Fradelli  be  blamed  ?  they  did  not  know  who  had  got  into  their 
company — and  the  gentleman  was  so  civil  too  !*'    "  And  a  skilful  work- 
man," said  Nourse ;  ^  I  wish  he  would  come  to  Lissa,  and  bidld  us  a 
few  seventy-fours,  for  we  shall  require  them  up  here  if  they  send  out 
a  few   such  ships   as  the   Hivoli,   which  is  fitting  out  at  Venice/* 
"  Troppo — troppo  !    Guarda  !  La  Luna  I"  exclaimed  Pietro,  in  evi- 
dent aJarm,  as  the  oars  were  now  cutting  deep  gashes  in  the  laughing 
ripples  that  flickered  brilliantly  in  the  line  of  the  moon  s  wake,  which  set 
all  objects  within  its  range  as  distinctly  clear,  as  if  it  were  mid-day*s 
brightness.     "  Largo — largo  f     However,  we  were  now  nearing  the 
point  of  debarkation,  and  rounding  the  promontory,  Pietro  was  at  once 
relieved,  for  we  were  instantly  in  deep  shadow.     Silently  the  muffled 
oars  were  tossed  out  of  their  rowlocks,  and  quietly  boarded  :   and  the 
bowman,  alternately  shoving  and  hauling  upon  his  boathook,  carried 
the  boat  into  the  little  creek  which  indented  the  line  and  base  of  the 
rock,  and  was  as  smooth  as  the  water  in  a  deep  well.     A  snug  little 
cove  it  was,  where  a  boat  might  lie  unperoeived  and  unsuspected  of 
being  there  for  a  month  on  occasion.     After  landing  (Pietro  piloting) 
we  traversed  the  strip  of  sand,  not  two  feet  broad,  which  fringes  tlie 
base  line  of  the  rocks,  for  a  few  stej)s,  and  then  scrambling  upwards, 
verging  starboard  and  port  as  the  hand  and  footholding  required,  gained 
the  top.     The  course  to  our  object,  which  was  not  visible  from  this 
point,  was  about  S.E.,  but  by  talking  that,  we  should  have  been  exposed 
to  observation  on  its  elevated  surface,  and  must  necessarily  have  passed 
by  several  buildings  which  lay  between  our  place  of  landing,  in  line 
with  the  amphitheatre.     So  Pietro  took  a  broad  sheer  to  the  N.E.  and 
held  on,  with  little  variation  from  that  course,  for  al)out  half  an  hour ; 
myself  and  Nourse  picking  our  steps  after  him  in  silence.     Now  vege- 
tation began  to  thicken,  and  we  waded  through  a  brook  that  babliled 
most  musically  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  while  the  moon  washed  her 
face  in  it.     On  getting  across  we  veered  suddenly  to  the  south,  and 
plunged  through  a  thicket  into  a  footpath,  which  ran  through  what 
seemed  to  be  a  domain  of  garden  and  pleasure  gromids  in  ruins,  overrun 
with  brambles ;  yet  at  every  step  shrubs  and  flowers  wafted  to  the  senses 
various  and  mingling  perfumes :  and  now,  turning  westward  a  little, 

*  The  amphitheatre  at  Pola  is  better  known  in  Istria  as  La  Casa  del 
Diavolo. 
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we  rose  on  a  gentle  hill,  which  exhibited  masses  of  broken  walls,  and 
down  on  its  other  brow  a  roofless,  fragraent-bestrewn  mansion,  dreary, 
solemn,  and  desolate  in  the  midst  of  so  much  beauty :  for  from  this 
point  was  seen,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  distance,  not  the  entire  outline, 
part  of  it  was  hidden  by  a  hill,  the  dark  grandeur  of  the  amphitheatre, 
towering  in  stately  sublimity  ;  and  between  the  tnmks  of  the  trees,  and 
up  through  foliage  at  their  topmost  branches,  directly  before  and  out- 
spread below,  the  Bay  of  Pola,  and  the  Adriatic,  burnished  with  a  line 
of  silver,  shivering  and  flashing  as  the  young  waves  danced  upon  it. 
Stepping  among  the  ruins,  which  straggled  out  to  some  distance  from 
the  main  building,  we  fell  again  into  the  path,  which  continued  for 
about  half  a  mile  by  what  seemed  to  have  been  the  course  of  a  stream, 
though  it  was  now  filled  or  choked  up  with  weeds  and  debris,  and  sud- 
denly terminated  in  a  precipice  about  twenty  feet  in  height.     On  the 
side  of  this  precipice,  halfway  down,  a  rock  or  ledge  apparently  pro- 
jected, but  a  closer  inspection  discovered  it  to  be  a  natural  basin,  starting 
from  the  face  of  the  rock.     It  bore  marks  of  the  chisel,  for  its  rim  was 
sculptured  ornamentally,  though  the  work  was  so  much  worn  and  de- 
cayed as  to  be,  in  the  shadow,  scarcely  perceptible.     Fietro  called  this 
"  Uie  Dried  Font."     As  this  was  not  our  present  object  we  descended 
the  slope  (which  had  evidently  been  cut  into  steps)  by  the  side  of  the 
precipice,  and  stood  a  moment  on  the  margin  of  the  hollow,  into  which 
doubtless  the  stream  had  once  poured  :  then  we  marched  on  towards 
the  amphitheatre,  verging  a  little  to  the  left;   we  moved  at  a  rapid 
pace;  but  it  seemed  to  come  no  nearer  after  twenty  minutes'  walk. 
The  distinctness  in  which  it  stood,  in  bold  and  massive  outline  from 
the  ruins  of  the  mansion,  caused  an  .erroneous  estimate  as  to  its  dis- 
tance ;  here  we  turned  the  base  of  a  hill,  rising  a  little  on  its  slope,  and 
descending  on  the  other  front,  walked  a  hundrefl  yards  further,  and 
stood  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  amphitheatre,  gazing  upwards  through 
the  triple  range  of  arcades — through  the  vacant  space,  and  out  again 
at  the  opposite  sky  ; — an  ocean  of  light  limpid  blue  !     I  scrambled  up 
the  walls,  no  diflicult  matter,  for  at  this  point  the  loosened  fragments 
were  heaped  sufficiently  high  to  enable  me  to  reach  the  first  opening  by 
an  easy  spring,  and  by  a  similar  assistance  I  descended  into  the  area, 
and  stood  gazing  in  that  indescribable  but  rapturous  confusion  of  the 
senses,  which,  I  dare  say,  many  of  my  readers  have  experienced  when- 
ever overawed  by  the  sudden  impressive  burst  of  a  spectacle — (the  en- 
trance to  Tintem  Abbey,  seventeen  years  afterwards,  was  a  feeble 
something  like  it) — ^that  delicious  bewilderment  of  the   thoughts  in 
which  you  are  more  disposed  to  shed  tears,  than  able  to  adopt  any  other 
mode  of  expressing  yourself:  the  heart  heaves  and  swells  ready  to 
burst ;  there  is  an  utter  inability  to  concentrate  the  faculties  to  any  one 
point  of  observation  or  of  reflexion  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  greedy  devouring 
in  the  gaze,  as  if  it  feared  any  object,  part,  or  particle  should  elude  its 
grasp,  yet  it  cannot  rest  on  any  one  part  or  particle,  smaller  or  greater 
object,  for  a  single  instant.     It  is  all  craving,  hungry  and  dissatisfied 
wonder.     The  line,  or  rather  the  broad  sheet  of  wall,  pjirtly  wliitened 
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by  the  moon,  and  cut  into  many  sharply  defined  shadows,  lifting  itself 
up  aloft  towards  the  sky,  which  stooped  down  to  embrace  it,  and  tlie 
absence  of  beginning  or  end,  no  point  from  which  the  vision  could  start 
in  direction  of  range,  while  the  eye  repeatedly  and  vainly  attempted 
such  a  process ;  and  more  than  all,  the  swelling  and  soaring  effect  on 
the  imagination  that  was  produced  in  the  alternations  of  clear,  pure, 
luminously  blue  sky,  and  the  dark  wall  by  the  uppennost  ranges  of  ar- 
cades :  O,  the  wondrous  and  delicious  beauty  of  that  moonlit  heaven 
when  it  is  thus  viewed  !  The  light  is  thrown  back  into  vast,  vast  dis- 
tance here^  and  seems  there  hanging  within  your  tangible  grasp,  more 
calmly  and  gloriously  lustrous  in  either.  Header,  reader !  create  such 
a  scene  in  your  imagination,  and  let  me  leave  you  to  bathe  your  soul, 
and  swim  and  sail  in  the  ecstasy  which  you  will  feel,  if  you  have  a  soul ! 
It  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  narrative  to  describe  the  build- 
ing, to  give  you  its  admeasurement,  &c. ;  if  I  had  carried  lines  and 
scales  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  dimensions,  I  should 
have  thought  no  more  of  them  than  if  they  had  been  sunk  *'  where  fa- 
thom-Une  never  touch  the  ground."  I  will  tell  you  merely  that  the 
external  wall,  the  shell  of  the  roofless  building,  is  complete,  except  to- 
wards the  south-east,  where  there  is  a  huge  gap  from  the  parapet  les- 
sening downwards,  and  a  narrow  strip  or  split  continued  from  it  to  a 
good  long  line,  through  which  a  keen  and  brilliant  ray  of  the  moon  cut 
with  singularly  beautiful  effect,  as  it  spread  its  length  out  on  the  area.  It 
allured  one  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  I  actually  did  stoop  to  touch  it.  But 
the  tiers  of  seats,  which  once  gave  accommodation  to  twenty  thousand 
spectators,  can  only  be  guessed  at  in  some  fragments  which  are  strewn 
about  the  area.  After  a  little  struggling,  and  a  trifle  of  shin  scraping, 
as  I  groped  my  way  through  what  seemed  to  Ix?  a  line  of  vaults  broken 
and  obstructed  by  dilapidations,  (it  was  the  bridge  on  which  the  seats 
had  been  erected,  and  at  one  time  extended  around  and  in  gradated 
heights  up  the  walls,)  1  found  means  to  exalt  myself  to  the  second 
range  of  arches,  openings,  windows  I  sup^wse  they  may  be  called,  and 
there  stood  on  a  shelf  or  ledge  that  abutted  inwarils  from  the  wall,  and 
leaning  on  what,  in  my  ignonmce  of  architectural  technology,  I  must 
designate  the  sill  of  the  windows,  gazed  on  the  bay  of  Tola,  down  to 
the  left  on  the  flat  roofs  and  ribbed  tilings  of  the  city — and  on  the  ves- 
sels, some  standing  out  in  the  light,  and  others  obscured  in  the  dark- 
ness— then  outwards  far,  far  upon  the  face  of  the  Adriatic,  where  I 
distinctly  saw,  blackening  up  from  the  waters,  my  roving  <iwclling- 
place,  my  wandering  habitation,  my  Ixjloved  and  Ix^autiful  home,  the 

A ,  the  happiest  home  1  ever  knew  !     I  thought  then,  and  I  yet 

think,  language  could  not  impress  paper,  nor  voice  give  to  the  ear  the 
enchanting  beauty  of  that  view,  neither  is  the  world's  heart  nor  its 
wisdom  plastic  and  capivcious  enough  to  receive  it.  It  is  from  re- 
peated instimces  of  this  powiTlessness  of  the  thoughts  that  I  have  been 
led  to  question  the  writer's  truth  who  has  *'  written  pf)ems  on  the  sjxjt" 
descriptive  of  the  scene  and  his  impressions,  when  surveying  an  extra- 
ordinary splendour  or  magnificence  of  nature  or  of  art,  unless  it  has 
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been  on  a  seconJ,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  twentieth  visit ;  so  that  he 
might  then  sub<lue  the  uproar  in  his  thoughts,  and  assume  a  steadiness 
to  his  purpose ;  for  that  same  mental  and  constitutional  conformation 
which  enables  him  to  take  impressions  so  deeply  and  so  vividly,  will 
effectually  bar  the  concentration  of  thought  which  is  necessary  in  writ- 
ing the  impressions  down.  I  grant  ye,  if  his  mind  be  of  foot-rule  and 
fathom-line  quality,  his  aim  will  be  attained ;  but  it  is  not  of  such  I 
speak.  I  admit  that  striking  points  may  be  arranged  and  fastened  on 
the  mind  of  my  proper  man  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  only  on  a  recreation 
of,  and  after  reflection  on,  the  past,  that  these  have  been  combined  and 
pven  to  the  world,  in  a  spirited,  energetic,  and  correct  picture  of  words. 
This,  I  am  sure,  is  the  case  with  myself  at  least ;  rapturous  confusion, 
intoxicated  bewilderment,  have  ever  been  my  sensations  while  the  ob- 
jects were  under  my  physical  gaze  ;  therefore  I  ever  look  on  "  written 
on  the  spot"  with  suspicion,  if  the  writing  be  true,  bold,  and  sharp  and 
deeply  cut.  When  it  is  tame  and  duck-pondish,  it  passes  for  "  written 
on  the  spot"  with  me.  You  may  take  notes  if  you  please,  but  do  not 
call  that  "  written  on  the  spot."  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  in  error, 
and  appear  bigoted  in  thus  "  measuring  other  people's  com  by  my 
bushel."  Possibly  there  are  some  spirits  who  can  take  a  soaring,  and 
yet  collected  flight,  where  I,  in  the  overwhclmingness  of  impressions,  in 
which  nothing  is  defined,  and  a  hundred  streams  rush  at  once  with  a 
crushing  and  devouring  influence  into  my  thoughts,  attempt  to  fly,  but 
my  wings  collapse  after  a  few  dull,  unmeaning  flappings. 

The  moon's  fair  and  bright  face  was  fast  dimming  in  the  approach  of 
day,  a  fiercer  luminary  was  threatening  to  stare  her  into  pale  bashful- 
ness,  while  yet  I  lingered  there,  and  before  turning  to  leave  the  place, 
the  sun  was  gilding  the  crests  of  the  Camiolan  mountains.  It  was 
necessary  now  to  retrace  our  course ;  and  I  was  surprised,  as  we 
marched  along,  that  the  very  cautious  and  extremely  wary  Pietro  had 
been  in  no  hurrj',  nor  expressed  the  least  impatience  at  the  delay — not 
a  single  "  Scior"  passed  his  lips  in  warning  :  this,  however,  I  attributed 
to  his  feeling  of  perfect  security. 

In  reapproaching  the  precipice  and  "  Dried  Font,"  the  guide  again 
directed  attention  to  it.  On  a  close  inspection,  I  discovered  that  the 
rim  or  lip  of  the  basin  contained  round  it  a  band  line  of  small  perfora- 
tions, and  at  once  saw  the  beautiful  effect  for  wliich  that  had  been  done 
when  the  basin  was  supplied  with  water,  which  was  not  thrown  into  it 
by  the  cascade,  but  descended  through  small  fissures  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  had  been  turned  off  by  some  process  from  the  main  stream 
above,  and  so  trickled  down  through  the  crevices.  From  the  basin  the 
overflow  through  the  perforations  must  have  descended  in  a  silvery 
shower  into  the  bed  of  the  cascade.  On  the  verge  of  the  overhanging 
ledge  above  the  font  a  moss-covered  stone  seat  still  occupied  the  place  which 
it  held  in  the  days  of  that  rare  scene's  glory  and  beauty,  and  our  return 
course  showed  more  clearly  the  extraordinary  scenic  loveliness  which 
must  have  reigned  there  ;  but  some  remarks  of  Pietro  Camiso's  respect- 
ing a  tale  connected  with  this  Font  awakened  curiosity  and  inquiry. 
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Pietro  could  not  tell  the  tale  so  well  as  his  ainico,  (I  forget  his  name, 
and  1  am  sorry  that  1  do ;  he  was  a  kind-hearted  and  clear- thoughted 
old  fellow.  Perhaps  the  name  will  come  hack  to  me  as  I  proceed.) 
"  Who  is  he  ?"  "  He  lives  in  the  cottage  under  the  ruins."  This  cot- 
tage had  escaped  my  observation  ;  but  now  there  it  was,  propped  against 
the  external  wall  of  the  mansion  ;  three  of  its  sides  built  of  the  fragments, 
and  the  fourth  formed  by  the  ancient  mason-work — a  rough  excres- 
cence growing  from  it,  a  fungus  on  a  withered  trunk.  If  I  were  writ- 
ing to  make  a  book,  I  should  elaborate  a  description  of  this  cottage ; 
every  turn  and  mound  in  the  garden,  each  bend  of  the  stream  ;  how  it 
was  there  hidden  by  a  clump  of  perfumy  shrubs,  how  there  the  slender 
branches  and  foliage  stooped  down  to  kiss  the  water  as  it  flitted  by 
them,  &c.  &c.,  for  they  are  all  as  clearly  before  my  eyes  on  this  2SdJuly, 
1833,  as  they  were  on  the  morning  of  August  Sih,  1811.  And  if  ever 
I  could  hope  to  win  a  reader^s  approving  smile  by  scenic  description, 
certainly  it  would  be  this  one  that  I  should  select  to  exercise  my  skill 
upon ;  for  though  I  had  looked  on  many  before,  and  have  gazed  on  many 
since,  none  has  ever  called  up  similar  sensations  so  strongly.  It  was 
that  saddening  and  melancholy  pleasure  of  tracing  loveliness  and  de- 
gree in  ruins,  the  reuniting  of  broken  and  disjointed  beauty,  the  reani- 
mating of  its  charms,  even  while  you  commiserate  its  death  and  wTeck ; 
and  thought  would  sigh  as  it  revelled  through  the  recreations  of  memory. 
Ay,  Sir,  sigh,  for  we  can  sigh,  we  do  weep  in  delight.  But  the  at- 
tempt to  describe  would  exhibit  only  the  feebleness  of  written  words. 
This  I  have  felt  a  thousand  times.  In  tasking  myself  to  the  delineation 
of  what  my  eyes  had  looked  upon  as  grand  and  beautiful  in  scenic  na- 
ture, I  never  said  or  wrote  anything  that  was  more  than  a  mockery  of 
my  thoughts.  Though  I  confess  to  a  notion  that  the  naturally  adapted 
tone  of  a  capacious  (I  do  not,  by  that  word,  mean  boisterous)  voice, 
will  paint  better  than  brush  and  colours  will  do.* 

Now,  pass  on,  if  you  please,  across  the  old  bed  of  the  stream  at  this 
point,  and,  a  few  steps  more,  enter  the  ruins  of  the  chateau,  under  the 
architrave  of  a  dilapidated  window ;  destruction  has  facilitated  acces?, 
it  has  removed  all  barriers  of  bolts,  locks,  and  doors.  You  may  walk 
in  with  a  little  clambering  over  the  heaps ;  but  look  first  along  the  line 
of  wall,  and  all  that  remains  of  its  architectural  design  and  beauty.  Is 
it  a  work  of  Palladio  ?  I  should  so  think  it,  though  I  cannot  show 
that  he  ever  visited  Istria,  or  that  his  genius  threw  its  splendours  across 
the  Adriatic,  in  a  plan  which  others  executed  while  he  lived.  No,  there 
is  a  date  which  marks  that  portion  of  the  erection  at  least  to  have  taken 
place  nearly  a  century  after  the  marshalling  of  his  self-superintended 
triumphs — mbclxih.  There  is  yet  the  partial  blackening  of  the  smoke, 
as  if  a  current  of  air  had  just  now  brushed  it  across  the  numbers,  which 
themselves  look  not  a  month  old.     In,  press  through  the  rank  weeds  ; 


*  But  we  have  "  changed  all  this"  in  England  ;  which  is  one  cause 
of  our  not  perceiving  how  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  produced  such 
wonderful  effects  as  are  ascribed  to  it. — P.Y. 
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^ey  grow  in  rough  and  rude  luxuriance  about  the  whole  extent  of  the 
enclosure,  forcing  themselves  between  the  fragments,  and  clipping  and 
entv^ining  them  in  fellowship.     Here,  mount  on  this  cemented  mass ; 
it  is  but  a  stretchy  step ;  here,  hence  the  eye  may  range  over  the  whole. 
You  cannot  spring  up  ?     Give  me  your  hand  then — now.     Stop,  what 
means  this  ?     A  cross  cut  deeply  in  the  face  of  the  marble,  and  as  fresh 
as  if  the  chisel  had  wTought  on  it  but  yesterday.     A  memento  !  surely 
not  a  tombstone  ?     There  is  a  meaning  for  this  ;  we  may  know  it  soon, 
perhaps.     Happiness  may  once  have  found  a  home  here.     Wealth  and 
abundance,  certainly,  have  been  residents ;  perhaps  luxury,  or  splendour 
without  luxury,  for  time  and  fire  have  not  effaced  the  gorgery  entirely. 
You  can  trace,  even  now,  the  dim  remains  of  the  fresco  which  orna- 
mented the  walls  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  story  that  beauti- 
ful head,  looking  back,  as  if  flying  in  fear,  belongs ;  there  is  a  hand,  too, 
pouring  water  from  an  amphora  down  on  a  foot,  the  sandal  of  which  is 
kx)6ened,  on  another  compartment,  and  the  foot  and  hand  belong  to  two 
different  sexes.     No,  this  is  not  a  PuUadio,  nor  the  architecture  of  his 
disciples,  for  that  long  line  of  wall  is  broken  by  a  recess,  in  the  fashion 
of  an  oriel  window,  containing  remnants  of  what  we  usually  call  gothic 
shafts.    At  least  I  can  remember  nothing  in  the  works  of  Palladio  or  his 
disciples  in  which  that  style  of  building  is  adopted.     Elsewhere  that 
golden  ray  from  the  moming*s  sun  would  be  cheering  in  its  effect ;  but 
here,  on  this  fire-haggarded  and  time-shaken  monument  of  calamity,  it 
seems  to  scoff,  and  stands  a  derisive  laugh  at  misery.     Or,  reader,  did 
you  ever  see  that  slowly -moving  or  moveless  smile,  which  curls  the  lip, 
and  pales  the  cheek,  and  makes  paleness  wan,  while  the  heart  beneath 
is  breaking  P     I  have  seen  it.     Like  it  is  the  sun-light  on  that  wall. 
Or  is  it  not  the  ray  of  a  prosperous  star,  which  shines  too  late  to  cheer, 
for  the  temple  of  hope  is  in  ruins,  and  heeds  not,  for  it  cannot  feel  the 
warmth  now  ?     But  liker,  far  liker  ii  it  to  the  bland  smile  and  courte- 
ous glance  that  drop  on  the  intended  victim — ^which  sport  and  shine 
to  mask  the  bleakness  of  a  corrupted  thought  and  callous  treachery. 
The  portion  of  the  building  in  which   we  now  stand  was  probably 
the  Atria  to  that  hall,  which,  from  its  size,  and  the  vestiges  of  pro- 
fuse decoration,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  was  once  magnificent,  and  echoed 
the  laugh  of  revelry,  and  reflected  the  glory  of  eyes  which  dazzled 
each  other  with  beauty  and  gay  lustre.     Now,  how  sad;  rendered 
ten  times  more  sad  by  these  torn  records  of  its  former  splendour. 
See,  jutting  from  the  crevice,  between  that  charred  beam  and  the  wall 
which  clips  it,  a  single  scarlet  flower  contrasts  its  fresh  youth  and  love- 
liness with  the  blackness  of  the  wood.     It  is  one  sole,  pure,  and  healthy 
thing  smiling  in  the  midst  of  an  enduring  pestilence,  unconscious  of 
the  death  which  looks  upon  and  surrounds  it.     It  is  a  fair  hope-light 
that  gleams  to  cheer  the  storm-tossed  spirit ;  or  a  guileless  child  keep- 
ing the  vigil  during  the  sleep  of  groups  of  desperate  men,  fatigued  with 
ruffian  toil.     It  is  a  little  bright  star,  shining  singly  and  solitarily  in 
the  sky  all  night.     And  who  would  pluck  it  ?     Do  not  touch  it ;  here 
let  it  stay,  and  live  and  die  :  it  Wautifies  desolation,  and  desolation 
worships  it.  n 
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It  is  not  likely  that  this  survey,  cursory  as  it  was,  should  diminish 
the  desire  to  know  the  history  of  the  place ;  and  Pietro  Camiso*s  re- 
peated ejaculations  of  ^^pauvreiti"  having  reference  to  the  persons 
whose  calamitous  fate  was  connected  with  the  ruins,  the  cottage  of  his 
amico  was  now  the  object  to  which  we  turned  our  eyes.  The  door  by 
which  the  ground-floor  apartments  were  entered,  was  closed;  but  a 
flight  of  rude  stone  steps  led  exteriorl;^  to  the  upper  chambers,  the  por- 
tal of  which,  as  we  began  to  ascend,  opened,  and  a  most  venerable  look- 
ing man,  with  a  head  of  flowing  hair  that  was  as  white  as  the  snow  on 
tiie  Camiolan  alps,  hailed  us  vnth  a  clear-toned,  a  kind-toned  '^  Buono 
Giomo,**  closing  a  volume  at  the  same  moment,  and  retaining  it,  with 
the  finger  mark,  in  his  hand,  as  most  cheerfully  he  welcomed  us. 
While  he  and  Fietro  were  busied  in  setting  black  bread,  goat*s  milk, 
and  cheese,  and  some  delectable  purple  grapes  before  us,  I  looked  at  the 
old  man  a  request  of  permission  to  open  the  book,  which  now  lay  on 
a.  stool.  ^*  Si,  signior,  si."  It  was  the  **  Gierusaleme  Liberato,**  and 
I  commenced  forthwith,  at  the  opening  stanza,  and  trolled  out,  with 
^^bad  emphasis  aud  bad  discretion." 

'*  Canto  Tarme  pietose,  ^  il  Capitano, 

Che  gran'  sepolcro  libero  de  Christo ." 

The  old  man  caught  the  words,  threw  down  the  grapes,  capsized  a  bowl 
of  milk,  ran  to  me  and  smacked  my  cheeks  with  half  a  dozen  Idsses, 
and  continued  the  theme,  while  arranging  the  eatables  and  drinkables, 
with  enthusiasm  flashing  eyes ;  and  so  through  our  repast,  which  was 
as  heartily  accepted,  as  it  was  most  freely  offered ;  and  from  this  rare 
old  man— 4ie  was  an  Istrian  peasant,  truly  the  son  of  an  ostler — I  heard 
the  history  of  "  The  Dried  Font." 

The  communicated  facts  did  not  refer  back  to  the  period  when  the 
mansion  was  erected,  nor  to  the  time  the  hand  of  art  was  employed  to 
decorate  the  natural  formation  of  the  Font ;  but  a  legend  had  long 
existed  in  the  family  of  Oschiaro,  to  whom  the  chateau  and  its  domains 
had  for  centuries  belonged,  which  pronotmced  the  failure  of  the  line, 
and  extinction  of  the  name,  on  the  drying  up  of  that  Font  The  last 
Count  Oschiaro  had  an  only  son,  who,  with  unusual  comeliness  of  per- 
son, combined  the  rarer  graces  of  quick  impressibilityi  which  were 
nurtured  by  a  cultivated  intellect ;  but  there  was  in  him  that  corporeal 
delicacy,  on  which  an  ardency  of  feeling,  when  it  was  aroused  by  the 
insensibility  or  injustice  of  others,  shook  with  a  violence  that  threat- 
ened early  ruin.  By  the  boisterous,  those  whose  knowledge  of  him 
was  limited  to  that  surface  which  was  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  tenour 
of  his  way,  he  was  regarded  rather  as  a  being  whom  they  might  pity ; 
the  better  of  them  compassionated  his  weakness,  and  sought  him  only 
with  the  demeanour  of  protectors ;  others  despised  him  as  imbecile, 
and  anticipatively  viewed  him  as  their  prey.  Miscalculating  his  evi- 
dences of  gentleness,  the  disposition  to  retire  within  himself,  the  yield- 
ing of  his  manner,  these  were  sometimes  encouraged  to  advance  beyond 
the  limits  of  endurance.     Then  rose  the  hitherto  subdued  elements  of 
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ki8  nature,  which  transformed  the  feeble  and  fragile  youth  into  a 
giant ;  the  bursting  of  the  storm  caused  the  insolent  intruders  to  start 
back  amaxed  at  the  strength  which  they  had  derided,  affecting,  while 
they  retreated  from  it,  still  to  make  it  a  jest.  They  found  that  though 
he  shivered  and  shrank  from  the  breeze,  he  would  oppose  and  battle 
with  the  tempest,  though  the  encounter  must  destroy  him.  Few 
aroond  him  were  formed  for  companionship  with  such  a  being ;  and 
his  life  was  passed  in  pursuits  and  pleasures  which  were  strangely  op- 
posite to  those  to  which  their  tastes  allured  them.  But  who  coidd  be 
more  beloved  than  he  was  by  all  who  sought  fellowship  with  him,  or 
who  looked  to  him  for  protection  I  ^^  The  best  of  his  name  was  the 
last  of  his  race,**  is  to  this  hour  the  melancholy  dirge  of  the  grand- 
children  of  those  who  remembered  Count  Lucio.  He  was  happy  in 
the  hi^piness  which  he  saw  in,  and  imparted  to,  others.  The  wounds 
of  dissention  were  healed  by  his  hand ;  and  his  arbitration  in  disputes 
sent  the  reconciled  parties  away  pleased  with  each  other,  and  almost 
glad  that  they  had  quarrelled,  because  that  had  enabled  them  to  feel 
Signior  Lucio^s  benign  interference.  The  natural  goodness  of  his  heart, 
the  free  giving  bounty  of  his  spirit,  had  enjoyed  the  singular— oh,  most 
rare,  rare  blessing  of  living  on,  and  growing  up,  through  youth  to 
manhood,  imperverted. 

An  orphan  girl,  daughter  of  a  former  comrade  and  oft-tried  friend 
ef  Count  Oschiaro,  had  been  bequeathed  by  her  dying  father  to  hia 
charge.  She  was  then  in  early  girlhood,  blooming  in  all  the  promise 
<yf  future  loveliness,  and  she  never  learnt  how  beautiful  she  was ;  she 
was  like  a  gentle  flower  that  now  stoops,  now  lifts  its  head  upon  its 
slender  stem,  unconscious  of  its  form  or  the  exquisite  charm  of  its  tints, 
retiring  and  placid  aa  though  it  would  wish  to  live  unseen  but  by  fairy 
eyes.  With  her  stature  grew,  and  that  unconsciously,  what  at  first 
was  the  tenderness  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  af^^ection,  between  Melaza 
and  Lucio.  Unconscious  on  her  part,  at  least,  for  though  she  knew 
herself  to  be,  by  her  dead  father^s  interference,  betrothed  to  Count 
Jeldaz,  the  quiet  cheerfulness  of  her  thoughts  was  never  broken  by  any 
uneasiness  as  the  time  approached  when  he  should  be  expected  to  arrive 
to  claim  and  carry  her  away  as  his  bride.  She  had  not  dwelt  upon  it 
She  was  too  innocent  to  dream  of  sorrow ;  but  the  sadness  which  she 
oftentimes  saw  clouding  Lucio*s  brow,  calHng  op  her  sympathy,  drew 
from  him  the  declaration,  and  imparted  to  her  that  knowledge  wluch 
at  once  chilled  her  with  the  sense  of  reality.  It  was  about  a  month 
before  he  did  come,  that  a  courier  from  Fium^  arrived  at  the  mansion 
with  a  packet  from  the  Count  Jeldaz  to  Count  Oschiaro,  announcing  his 
intention  to  be  there  on  a  stated  day ;  another  also,  containing  a  few 
words,  and  a  present  of  rich  jewels  for  Melaza,  which  she  received  in 
pale  and  trembling  silence:  and  after  standing  for  a  few  minutes 
gazing  at  the  packet,  from  which  she  seemed  to  shrink,  holding  it  for- 
ward as  if  she  wished  the  messenger  to  take  it  from  her  again,  sIhj 
hastily  quitted  the  room  and  its  occupants,  the  Count  and  the  messenger, 
without  speaking  or  looking  oft'  tlje  pjK'kct.     llcr  guardian  smiled  ut 
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this,  attributing  it  to  the  perturbation  of  maiden  bashfulne^ ;  and 
speedily  dispatched  the  messenger  nvith  promises  of  honouring,  wel- 
come, &c.  Lucio  was  made  aware  of  the  visit  of  the  courier  only  as 
he  saw  him  spurring  on  the  road  to  Lisignan,  where  the  bark  lay  in 
waiting  to  bear  him  back  to  Fiume.  As  Melaza,  he  found,  had  quitted 
the  chateau,  he  sought  her  through  the  gardens,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
precipice,  found  her  lying  motionless  and  cold  on  the  ground,  her  head 
resting  on  the  stone  seat,  on  the  ledge  overhang^g  the  Font.  The 
blood  had  trickled  on  the  seat  from  her  brow,  which  had  struck  the 
stone  as  she  fell.  There  she  lay,  with  the  crushed  up  packet  suspended 
from  her  pale  fingers,  which  were  entangled  in  the  silken  strings  which 
enwrapped  it.  ^^  Melaza,  Melaza  !*'  he  groaned  as  he  raised  her,  and 
then  drew  her  towards  the  stream,  and  there  sprinkled  her  forehead  and 
face  with  the  cold  drops,  which  recalled  her  breathing ;  and  the  first 
impression  of  returning  sense  was  a  bitter  smile  which  broke  into  a 
bubbling  sigh.  From  that  moment  she  fast  withered;  and  Lucio*s 
melancholy  gave  way  to  deeper  sadness ;  and  long,  long  intervals  of 
silence.  Morning,  noon,  and  evening  they  walked  together  to  that 
spot,  to  stand  gazing,  as  they  bent  over  it,  on  their  images  reflecte<l  in 
the  translucent  and  liquid  mirror  beneath  them  ;  and  scarcely  any  other 
word  was  interchanged,  save  those  ever  repeated  names,  "Melaza!" 
"  Lucio !" 

Reader,  were  you  ever  immersed  in  an  unconquerable  grief,  while 
the  sounds  of  mirth  and  the  joyousness  of  festivity  rang  in  your  ears  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  your  irrepressible  sighs  echoed  by  a  shout  of 
laughter  ?  you  ^^ill  know  that  your  grief  receives  no  anodyne  from 
such  sounds.  With  what  howling  mockery  must  they  have  rung  on 
t'le  ears  of  Melaza,  who,  at  early  morning's  dawn  heard  the  bustle  of 
preparation,  the  joyful  anticipations  and  cheerful  welcomings  of 
gathering  hundreds,  as  she  lay  in  her  chamber,  and  felt  herself  the 
victim  about  to  be  immolated  in  the  cause  for  which  all  this  busy, 
mirtli-teeming  uproar  and  sparkling  pleasure  was  elicited  I  But  she 
arose,  and  passively  received  the  aid  of  her  attendants,  as  they  orna- 
mented her  for  the  sacrifice,  and  mingled  the  labour  with  their  glee, 
chirping  their  hopes  and  wishes  the  while.  She  descended  among  the 
patrician  guests,  many  of  whom  had  alreaily  arrived  to  honour  the  day. 
Tlie  first  glare  of  the  gaiety  and  splendour  stunned  her  faculties,  and 
she  stood  gazing  in  the  silence  of  stupefaction,  as  the  voices  of  congratu- 
lation dropped  on  her  unheeding  and  unlistcning  cars.  Her  guardian 
prompted  her  replies  to  the  glittering  throng,  which  she  uttered  in  little 
words,  so  faint,  they  had  scarcely  disturbed  a  gossamer  had  it  Boated 
within  the  circumflexion  of  her  breath.  The  woe-begone  smile  that 
fluttered  on  her  lips  faded — faded  into  marble  composure,  as  the  looks 
and  tones  of  encouragement  to  gladness  met  her  on  every  side.  Alas  ! 
they  deemed  it  timid,  sinking,  maiden  bashfulness  in  her ;  they  saw 
not  that  neither  thought  nor  will  was  in  the  few  faint  words  that  floated 
from  her  lips  and  died  within  the  circle  of  hor  breath.  To  tat^k  the 
features,  tongue,  and  frame  to  mingle  in  pleasures,  w\u\g every  pul^atiou 
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t)f  the  heart  is  a  throb  of  misery,  is  only  mockery  of  their  angiuBh  ; 
and  every  'word  which  would  tell  the  victim  to  forget,  does  but  cause  the 
grief  to  cling  with  closer  enfolding.  Oh,  bid  the  sightless  eyes  revel 
and  range  over  forms  and  scenes  of  beauty  !  bid  the  one  in  chained  and 
fettered  limbs  laugh  at  restraints  and  freely  dance ! — ^bid  the  exhausted 
frame  be  agile  as  the  forest  fawns ;  and  plunge  the  wretch  that  faints 
with  feverish  burning  in  streams  of  fire  ;  when  the  concentrated  heat 
rushes  to  the  brain  and  leaves  the  heart  an  icicle — so  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
splendid  array  which  encompassed  Melaza  and  mocked  her  misery,  her 
thoughts  roamed  o*er  a  waste 

"  Of  blighted  hopes  and  flowers  decayed ; — 
Leafless  and  «dl  their  perfume  gone, — 

A  limitless,  unchanging  shade, 

Lit  by  no  cheering  ray ; — not  one  !" 

And  beware,  ye  wise,  ye  gravely  consoling,  how  ye  intrude  ;  leave 
such  suffering  to  loneliness  ;  for  solitude  is  its  sole  relief;  or  sigh  and 
weep  with  it,  if  ye  would,  can,  sympathize.  It  will  partially,  and 
more  and  more  forget  itself,  in  seeking  to  alleviate  the  pain  which  your 
sympathy  exonces.  Come,  cavillers,  or  else  show  me  a  sounder,  a  truer 
system  of  philosophy. 

The  whole  road  from  the  mansion  down  to  Cape  Promontorio  and  to 
Lisignan,  was  animated  with  groups  of  holiday  expectants,  and  the  pas- 
sing of  messengers,  who  carried,  every  half  hour,  reports  from  those 
who  were  stationed  to  watch  from  the  outstretching  cape,  up  the  Gulf 
of  Fiume,  for  the  approach  of  the  galley,  which  at  first  appeared  a  dot 
on  the  water ;  and  now  moved  along  on  the  smooth,  sun-planished  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  by  the  even  stroke  of  sixty  oars,  dipping,  rising,  flash- 
ing, and  falling  in  unison :  the  white  sails  slumbering  in  minute  fits,  as 
the  small  breeze  kissed  them, — and  the  rich  carving  and  gilding  of  the 
prow,  sparkling  in  the  reflection  of  the  crispy  foam,  whose  white  curls 
took,  in  reciprocation,  the  yellow  hue.  The  first  intelligence  of  the 
galley  being  in  sight,  called  forth  a  cheer,  which  was  tossed  from  group 
to  group  on  the  road,  and  deposited  in  the  mansion,  where  all,  with  one 
impulse,  received  and  echoed  it :  all — except  one— one  on  whose  fore- 
head^ face,  neck,  and  limbs,  as  the  sound  struck  her,  the  dew  of  hope- 
lessness and  dismay  hung  in  drops,  and  glistened  out  from  the  deathy 
wanness  of  her  cheeks.  Where  was  Lucio  ?  He  had  avoided  the 
scene ;  his  presence  would  have  accumulated  her  sufferings,  as  she 
watched  the  misery  which  he  could  not  conceal.  Yet,  as  the  messen- 
gers arrived  with  tidings  of  the  nearer,  yet  nearer  approach  of  the  gal- 
ley, it  was  ol)served  that  Melaza  lost  much  of  her  agitation.  She 
seemed  to  concentrate  all  her  faculties  as  if  commanding  them  to  the 
ceremonious  duties  on  which  she  was  shortly  to  enter :  a  collectedness 
of  thoughts  to  one  fixed  purpose — as  if  she  hod  suddenly  become  sen- 
sible that  she  was  mistress,  or  the  worshipped  queen  of  the  festivities  ; 
still  f*he  wjts  siK'ut,  pale,  an<l  sniilclcss. 

The  i>ouring  in  of  the  dilVcreiit  streams  of  holiday  guests  luid  gazers, 
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from  every  i)oiiit,  down  to  the  ^lariiia  at  Pola,  aiid  the  trauiping  of  ca- 
parisoned steeds,  some  of  which  were  led  by  the  attendants,  forespoke 
the  entrance  of  Count  Jeldaz's  magnificent  galley  into  the  port ;  and 
now  the  pealing  cannon,  uprising  above  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  un- 
dulated into  Melaza's  ears  the  intelligence  that  hi*  foot  had  kissed  the 
shore.  Count  Jeldaz  and  his  retinue  mounted  the  waiting  steeds,  and 
the  whole  formed  into  a  long  line  of  procession,  through  the  street  which 
led  eastward  from  the  city.  A  gallant  gentleman  he  looked,  in  all  the 
consciousness  of  admiration  and  brilliance  of  hope  awaiting  bliss.  As 
they  passed  along  near  that  house,  which  is  now  tenantless  and  in  ruins, 
as  you  turn  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  crowd 
paused,  numbers  took  off  their  hats  and  set  up  a  shout  of  "  Viva !" 
Count  Jeldaz,  turning,  looked  upwards,  and  lifting  his  plumed  capello, 
bowed  to  a  youth  who  stood  in  the  balcony,  aj»  to  him  the  people's  re- 
spectful tokens  of  gratulation  were  offered.  The  youth  uncovered, 
seemingly  unconscious  that  he  did  so,  for  he  did  not  return  the  saluta- 
tion of  Count  Jeldaz,  but  waved  his  hand  to  the  people.  ^*  Who  is  that  ? 
the  Count  inquired.  "  The  Lady  Melaza's  brother."  "  Iler  brother ! 
"  It  is  the  young  Count  Lucio,"  said  one  who  held  the  bridle  rein  of 
the  horse  on  which  Count  Jeldaz  rode.  "  Ha !  \\er  foster  brother,  you 
mean  ;  he  seems  a  feeble  and  sickly  youth,  and  not  overborne  wiUi  joy 
at  seeing  me,  his  new  brother."  There  was  a  sneer  implied  in  his  man- 
ner of  speaking  these  words,  which  caused  the  same  person  (^*  it  was 
myself,"  said  the  old  man,)  to  reply,  "  the  Signior  Lucio  Oschioro  is  the 
b«5t  of  all  the  many  good  that  had  been  named  Oschiaro," — and  all 
around  echoed  the  shout  of  "  Viva,  viva  Signior  Lucio !"  "  He  shows 
cold  courtesy  to  one  who  might  reasonably  expect  a  warmer  from  the 
brother  of  my— of  the  Lady  Melaza.  Perhaps  he  is  unwilling  to  loee 
his  sister's  society."  "  It  may  be  your  Lordship  judges  rightly,"  said  a 
restless-eyed  gentleman,  the  Signior  Goznia,  who  rode  by  the  side  of 
the  Count,  *''•  I  have  known  such  friendships,  and  they  would  not  laugh 
a  ben  venuto  to  a  third  participator."  "  This  boy  is  garlanded  with  the 
praises  and  g^ood  will  of  these  about  us.  How  much  further  and  singly 
closer  the  S3rmpathy  {Mrevails,  perhaps  I  may  learn — in  tune ;"  and  the 
Count  here  became  silent,  or  uttered  occasionally  a  courteous  remark 
to  those  near  him,  till,  having  passed  the  avenues  through  that  dhdsion 
of  the  grounds  and  g^ardens  which  led  to  the  portico  of  the  chateau,  he 
paused,  and  descended  from  his  steed.  The  steps  were  occupied  by 
ranges  of  courtly  guests,  in  rows  of  smiling  faces,  nodding  plumes,  and 
sumptuous  robes ;  and  the  instant  his  foot  had  left  the  stirrup,  the  ac- 
clamation of  voices,  and  a  peal  of  music,  rent  the  air.  He  ascended  the 
steps,  bowing  gracefully  on  either  side,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  atna 
was  received  in  the  arms  of  Count  Oschiaro,  who  led  him  on  through 
the  vestibule,  and  between  another  double  line  of  animated  beauty  and 
human  splendour,  on  towards  the  recess,  in  which  the  Lady  Melaza 
stood,  grasping  fitfully  with  the  white  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  a  veil, 
which,  suspended  from  her  head,  fell  down  on  that  arm.  "  Your  bride, 
my  Lord,*'  were  the  only  half-ch<jked  words  uttered  by  Count  Oschiaro, 
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as  the  tears  fast  rolleil  clown  his  cheeks.  Jeldaz  took  the  disengaged 
and  passive  hand  in  his,  and  suddenly  dropt  it,  starting  as  if  the  touch 
had  chilled  him ;  hut  he  resumed  his  complacency,  and  smiling,  again 
lifted  it,  and  ranged  his  eyes  over  her  form,  and  surveyed  her  from  head 
to  foot  with  cold  surprise.  After  a  few  ceremonial  words  to  her,  which 
met  no  other  reply  than  a  faintly  hoarse  ^^  My  Lord,**  he  turned,  and 
howed  with  his  well-chiselled  smile,  as  he  glanced  on  every  side,  and 
along  the  gay  assembly ;  and  speaking  to  the  tear-eyed  Count  Oschiaro, 
add,  **  She  is  fair.**  "  As  the  enshrined  at  Florence,  Count  Jeldaz.** 
'*  And  quite  as  cold,**  he  replied ;  "  I  thought  I  touched  the  marble 
when  I  raised  that  hand,  save  that  the  stone  is  not  so  dewy  dea^.**  *'*'  Her 
maiden  timidity.**  "  Belike,  my  Lord, — ^much  bliss  to  me  this  clayey 
iSgure  promises,**  muttered  Count  Jeldaz.  ^^  But  you  have  a  son,  my 
Lord ;  shall  I  not  hail  him  as  my  friend  ?  is  he  not  here  among  the 
guests  ?**  Sweeping  the  assembly  with  his  eye,  as  if  in  search  of  him  ; 
but  glancing  more  keenly  into  Melaza*s  face,  as  if  to  detect  the  expres- 
noo  which  this  allusion  to  Lucio  occasioned ;  but  no  change  could  be 
marked ;  not  a  quiver  of  the  lips,  nor  a  flicker  of  the  eyelids,  gave  token 
Ihat  the  words  were  heard  by  her.  "  My  son  has  not,  of  late,  mingled 
in  our  festivities ;  his  pleasures  are  more  with  his  own  thoughts ;  but 
he  wiil  join  us  soon.  I  doubt  not.  The  sickness  of  a  friend  in  the  city 
called  him  from  us.**  '^  It  must  be  a  firm  friendship,  indeed,  my  Lord, 
tiiat  allures  a  youth  from  the  presence  and  smiles  of  such  an  assemblage 
of  beauty.**  *'  I  know  not  that  he  appreciates  these  assemblages  as  we 
do,  Count  Jeldaz, — ^we — ay,  we  I  say,  for  I  have  still  youth*s  fervour  of 
admiration  for  them ;  he  dwells,  as  I  before  told  you,  within  himself. 
The  silken  chains  have  failed  to  fetter  him.**  Nor  was  it  till  evening, 
amid  the  glittering  of  the  crystal  lamps,  that  Lucio  was  seen  among  the 
revellers,  where  so  many  faces,  rich  and  joyous,  looking  all  as  if  no  sor- 
row dwelt  on  earth ;  and  forms,  in  order  marshalled,  stood,  waiting 

*'  Impatient  for  the  music*s  clang, — 

It  struck  ! — on  a  hundred  feet  upsprang 

Elastic  forms,  in  buoyant  motion. 

Like  billows  bright  on  the  sunny  ocean. 

They  waved,  and  swept,  and  wheeVd,  and  curled. 

Like  beings  of  some  other  world ; 

Or  scattered  iris  tints  at  play ; 

Or  things  that  floated  life  away 

To  sounds  that  bade  the  corporate  frame 
Be  evanescent,  and  dissolve 

Into  etherial,  hurtless  flame  ; 
Yet  warm  with  life ;  and  each  revolve 

Of  figure,  showed  the  dancing  eye, — 
The  glowing  cheek, — ^the  bosom  fair, 

Which  ne*er  had  heaved  with  sorrow*8  sigh, — 
The  brow  that  ne*er  was  pressed  by  care.*** 

*  I  have  put  quotation  marks  to  these  lines,  lest  I  should  be  charged 
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But  is  not  his  pleasure  far  greater,  who  stands  a  looker  on  at  this 
motioned  beauty  ?  Whose  watching"  eye  follows  the  silken  feet,  as 
they  noiseless  bound  from  the  floor,  which  they  seem  to  kiss,  coquetting 
with  their  own  delight ;  or  fancy  them  two  tiny,  fairy  skifls,  sporting 
on  the  gently  undulated  lake,  and  wooing  the  perfumed  breeze,  which 
sings  through  their  gossamer  tackle,  and  fans  their  sails  of  film.  Or 
like  the  serene  and  soundless  flight  of  birds,  with  ^\^nnowy  wing,  flut- 
tering a  moment  in  rapture,  and  then  skimming  the  air  with  unruffled 
pinions.  It  is  thence  the  spiritualized  grace  of  motion  is  made  visible, 
and  throws  the  gazer  into  an  entrancing  dream, — and  flashes  before  the 
eyes  of  hi!  imagination  many  a  gleam  of  dazzling  brightness,  which  is 
invisible  to  the  dancers  themselves — they  are  but  dancers. 

Alone  and  apart  Lucio  st<x)d,  and  saw  in  all  nothing  but  a  whirling 
mass  of  vapours.  The  clouds  exhaling  from  the  benumbed  sarlness  of 
his  heart  threw  their  thick  mists  before  his  eyes.  The  Count  Jeldaz, 
with  winning  courtesy,  participated  every  where,  and  with  all  the  pas- 
sing jocundity,  seemingly  forgetful  of  liis  silent  bride,  but  occasionally 
casting  a  cheerful  and  confiding  glance  towards  the  alcove  in  which 
she  sat,  while  Lucio  ornamented  its  outline.  Lucio  saw  it  not,  but 
other  eyes  frequently  accompanied  the  busy  and  inquisitive  direction  of 
Signior  Goznia's  looks,  which  were  ever  and  anon  sent  towards  Malaza 
and  Lucio,  at  each  turn  in  the  dance's  figure.  The  revelry  was  at  the 
highest,  when  by  that  clear  communion  of  two  souls  which  reciprocate 
their  wordless  sympathies,  Lucio  and  Malaza,  unobser\'ed  as  they  sup- 
posed, quitted  the  hall  and  descended  to  the  gardens,  then  walked  to  the 
Font ;  there,  in  the  clear,  cloudless  blue  of  the  night  they  stood — silent 
— gazing  on  their  reflected  images  in  the  dark  and  shining  mirror  be- 
neatli  them.  The  faint  and  sorrowful  smile  changed  to  a  quiver  of  the 
lip,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  on  the  shadowy  form  which  his  arm  encircled, 
and  he  kissed  the  thin  and  pale  fingers  as  they  drooped  over  his  shoulder 
against  which  her  face  was  leaning ;  they  seemed  touched  with  only  the 
last  lingering  flutter  of  existence. 

"  Ah !  if,  when  thou  art  gone  thyself,  Melaza,  that  precious  image 
would  here  remain ;  if  that  liquid  glass  would  still  reflect,  as  it  does 
now,  thy  angel  form,  my  days,  and  they  will  be  but  few,  would  pass 
even  like  this  hour,  in  raptured  sadness ;  until  this  life  dissolved  in 
thought,  should,  as  a  bead  of  dew,  exhale  and  upwards  soar,  still  cling- 
ing to  and  embracing  the  memory  of  thee,  up  to  a  dwelling  with  some 
bright,  distant  star,  that  holds  its  course  in  yonder  blue  ethereal  sea. 
Till  then,  this  spot  should  be  my  place  of  rest.  Here  I  would  sit,  and 
hope  for  heaven,  and  think  not  that  thou  awhile  from  me  art  riven. 
I  would  talk  with  it,  as  it  were  with  thee,  with  thy  dear  self ;  and  as  I 
breathed  into  thy  listening  ear,  the  voice  of  fancy  would  answer  me  in 

with  plagiary ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  my  own  property ;  though  they 
may  have  been  seen  in  type  by  some  half  dozen  people  in  the  wide 
world ;  but  I  am  quite  safe :  not  one  of  that  half  dozen  remembers 
where, — P.  V. 
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thy  own  soft  silvery  tones,  with  none  to  disturb,  none,  oh !  none  other 
to  partake  the  converse ;  and  I  should  feel  thy  breath  still  gently  fan 
ray  face,  then  should  I  dream  myself  to  eternal  repose,  and  with  the 
hlessed  be  most  blest.*^ 

The  parting  lips  of  Melaza  gave  passage  to  the  thin  and  trembling 
sigh  that  fluttered  from  her  bosom  :  but  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sound 
of  murmuring  word  was  in  that  sigh,  but  she  turned  her  swimming 
eyes  up  to  the  star-lit  heaven,  as  if  she  sought  that  dwelling  to  which 
Lucio*s  words  had  pointed,  or  looked  a  prayer  that  heaven  would  close 
them  in  a  long  last  sleep  of  mortality.  So  she  stood  during  the  pause 
in  Lucio*s  voice  ;  and  as  hb  murmuring  accents  rung  again  upon  her 
ear,  she  bowed  her  head  again  upon  its  resting  plaoe,  and  the  tear- 
washed  lids  sunk  down  over  her  balls  of  sight  The  mournful  accents 
were  melody  to  her ;  they  were  the  only  sounds  which  earth  or  earthly 
things  oonld  yield  to  wake  in  her  one  wish  to  live. 

'*  Oh !  may  we  not,  Melaza,  Melaza !"  and  he  drew  her  more  closely 
to  him,  trembling  while  he  spoke  :  **  may  we  not  fly  to  some  far  se- 
cluded isle,  before  that  dreadfiil  blow  fall,  that  must  crush  into  utter 
darkness  the  little  ray  of  bliss ;  which  must  change  every  flower  here 
to  vile  and  poisonous  weeds ;  which  must  leave  us  to  the  desolating 
sway  of  woe,  that  dries  up  the  heart,  and  leaves  it  to  crumble  in  tho 
dust  of  misery  ?  To  what  a  waste  and  wilderness  will  it  transform 
tills  paradise,  in  which,  like  weeping  spirits,  we,  each  hand  in  hand^ 
have  walked,  beguiled  into  bliss  by  our  companionship  of  sorrow  wliich 
drank  happiness  out  of  the  cup  of  grief,  and  fed  on  sweets  from  thorns  I 
Is  this  to  be  our  parting  hour  ?  Can  this  be  the  last  time  I  may  gaze 
on  thee,  thou  drooping  angel  flower  ?"  The  whole  frame  of  Melaza 
shivered  as  she  feel>ly,  oh !  so  feebly  spoke !  it  was  the  plaining  of  a 
lily  as  it  withered  :  "  The  last,  my  Lucio,  I  am  already  dead !"  At 
that  instant  the  splashing  of  a  stone  as  it  struck  the  water  in  the  Font, 
fell  on  the  ear  of  Lucio  :  she  did  not  hear  it.  "  Who's  there  ?"  said 
Lncio,  first  looking  round,  "  but  I  did  not  answer,"  said  the  old  man, 
who  was  narrating  the  tale.  I  had  seen  Lucio  and  the  lady  pass 
through  the  garden,  and  tracking  them,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  shrubs, 
was  Siguier  Groznia,  who  followed  them  undiscovered  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  clump  of  myrtles,  which  then  stood  w^ithin  a  few  feet  of 
the  stone  seat, — ^they  are  not  there  now.  I  had  watched  some  oppor- 
tunity to  give  Siguier  Lucio  warning  that  a  spy,  perhaps  an  enemy, 
was  lurking  near,  and  took  that  means  of  cautioning  him.  He  looked 
around  again,  but  saw  nothing,  nor  heard  my  "  hist."  Then  partly 
lifting  the  poor  girl,  whose  trailing  and  slow  step  showed  how  little  of 
life  was  left,  he  bore  her  back  to  the  chateau. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  examined  every  bower,  recess, 
and  shade,  but  found  no  one  ;  the  Signior  Goznia  had  retreated  in  the 
same  guarded  and  creeping  manner,  when  I  stepped  forward,  and  he 
looked  more  surpris  >d  than  angry.  "  Nicolo !  is  it  you  ?  Have  you 
«een  any  one  hereabouts  ?"  I  then  informed  him  that  it  was  I  who 
threw  the  stone  into  the  Font,  to  apprize  him  that  somapne  was  watch- 
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ing ;  who  that  one  was,  a  gentleman  who  came  with  Count  Jeldaz« 
On  hearing  this  he  struck  his  forehead,  and  burst  into  tears ;  then, 
pressing  my  hand,  as  he  put  a  zecchino  into  it,  which  I  have  kept  ever 
since,  he  said,  "  Thank  you,  Nicolo,  thank  you,  be  silent  ;**  and  he  ran 
hastily,  or  rather  leaped  down  the  steps  by  the  side  of  the  cascade, 
bending  his  way  as  towards  the  city,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  Poor 
gentleman  !  poor  Lucio ! 

It  was  an  hour  beyond  dawn  the  following  day  when  Lucio  was 
seen,  with  folded  arms,  walking  from  the  chateau  down  by  the  side  of 
the  stream  in  the  garden.  Within  the  memory  of  no  one  had  he  ever 
been  known  to  wear  a  dagger  or  a  rapier ;  now  both  were  appended 
to  his  g^dle.  Yet  he  had  acquired  considerable  dexterity  in  handling 
the  rapier.  He  took  pleasure  in  the  exhilarating  elasticity  of  limb» 
which  the  exercise  called  forth  :  but  it  was  remarked  by  all  who  had 
intercourse  with  him  on  such  occasions,  that  any  complimentary  allu- 
sion to  his  skill  in  his  application  of  it  as  a  soldier,  or  in  any  strife, 
instantly  called  up  an  expression  of  aversion,  and  caused  him  to  dash 
the  weapon  from  him  in  contempt,  then  walk  away  in  thoughtful 
silence.  Perhaps  it  was  on  the  report  of  this,  that  several  gentlemen 
were  encouraged  to  press  on  him  with  an  audacity  of  demeanour. 
Certain  it  is  they  held  him  in  derision,  and  when  not  in  his  presence 
would  express  that  derision.  Well,  it  was  thus  accoutred,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  who  saw  him,  that  he  walked  by  the  stream-side  that  morn- 
ing, and  at  that  hour  he  was  encountered  by  Count  Jeldaz,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Signior  Goznia.  On  the  latter  the  eyes  of  Lucio  in- 
sttmtly  fell  with  a  fierce  and  scornful  anger,  as  the  Signior  uncovered 
his  head  and  bowed,  Lucio  still  continuing  his  walk ;  but  with  the 
utmost  smoothness  in  his  tones,  and  a  bland  courtesy  of  manner.  Count 
Jeldaz  gave  him  a  "  buono  gionio,  mio  fradello."  The  short  glance  of 
questioning  contempt  with  which  this  sneer  was  received  by  Lucio,  did 
not,  in  the  least,  affect  the  smiling  demeanour  of  Count  Jeldaz ;  but  he 
continued  his  speech  :  ^^  It  is  a  fair  and  freshening  mom,  and  after  the 
revelry  of  yesternight,  its  invitation  to  enjoy  it  is  rendered  doubly  ac- 
ceptable. I,  for  my  own  part,  could  not  resist  it,  and  such  companion- 
ship as  yours  were  of  itself  sufficient  to  richly  recompense  this  early 

rising."     "  I  walk.  Sir, ."     ''  For  your  pleasure,"  said  the  Count, 

breaking  Lucio's  reply,  "  I  see  you  do ;  may  you  enjoy  it ;  here  is 
beauty  enough  hereabouts,  and  temptations  more  alluring  yet."  They 
had  advanced  now  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stone  seat,  when  Signior 
Goznia  and  Count  Jeldaz,  grasping  each  an  arm  of  Lucio,  drew  from 
him  the  indignant  exclamation,  ^^Wliat  means  this?"  *^You  shall 
see,  my  brother,"  said  Count  Jeldaz ;  and  here  for  a  few  minutes  they 
stood,  while  the  Count,  still  calmly  smiling  on  Lucio,  and  speaking  in 
the  most  even  and  gentle  manner,  said,  ^^  It  has  ever  been  my  pride, 
nay,  I  deem  it  indispensable  to  the  support  of  the  honour  of  my  name, 
inquire  at  Fiume  if  it  is  not  so,  ever  in  my  hospitalities,  in  my  gifts, 
my  help,  in  council,  purse,  or  sword,  to  exceed  the  wishes  of  a  friend. 
A  frugal  and  a  niggardly  exactness  to  the  measure  I  despise.     I  would 
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«itber  heap  it  up  till  it  run  o*er,  and  let  profusion  stream  to  waste,  or 
utterly  resist,  deny  the  claim.  Report  will  echo  this,  and  say  Count 
Jeldaz  freely  gives,  or  sternly,  stubbornly,  withholds — there  is  my  cha- 
racter in  full.  Shall  I  resist,  deny,  and  stubbornly  withhold,  when  *tis 
a  brother  asks  ?  No,  no.  He  wished  the  shadow  might  be  his,  I  give 
the  substance  ;**  and  the  two  swung  Lucio  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ledge,  as  Jeldaz  spoke,  ^^  Look  there !  look  there  !**  pointing  into  the 
Font  Both  then  relinquished  their  hold,  and  the  Count  beckoned 
Signior  Groznia  over  to  him,  and  leaned  on  his  shoulder,  while  be,  ex- 
ultingly,  but  so  calmly  and  complacently  smiled.  ^^  Look  there  !'* 
Lucio  did  look,  with  his  eyes  strained  as  if  they  would  start  from 
Ids  head.  Melaza  lay  in  the  Font!  ^^I  would  we  had  a  limner 
here,  or  I  the  skill  of  one,  to  note  down  that  face's  expression,  and 
that  speaking  attitude.  AVliat  a  picture  it  would  make  for  the 
decoration  of  my  tapestried  chamber !  Come,  Goznia ;  I  leave  you  to 
your  meditations  and  your  sister,  mio  fradello."  *^  Brute,  fool,  and 
fiend !"  groaned  Lucio,  "  whichever  you  select,  or  all  altogether,  if  it 
please  you  better  ;'*  and  he  laughed  aloud  as  he  cast  his  eyes  over  bis 
shoulder,  and  suddenly  paused.  There  was  in  the  fixed,  unruffled 
countenance  of  Lucio  that  speaking  of  a  concentrated  power  and  re- 
solved purpose  which  none  can  mistake,  and  Count  Jeldaz  was  sur- 
prised into  respect :  he  even  cowered  for  a  moment  before  the  fiery 
glance  which  struck  him.  Yet  Lucio  touched  not  his  weapon ;  he 
forgot  that  he  was  armed  ;  but  the  eye  of  Jeldaz  passed  from  the  face 
to  the  hilt  suspended  at  Lucio*s  g^le.     ^^  I  am  at  present  unweaponed. 

Sir ;  but  wwt ."     At  this  instant  a  loud  cry  burst  on  their  ears, 

and  through  the  grounds  were  seen  groups  flying  in  the  haste  of  a  sud- 
den alarm  towards  the  chateau,  mingling  and  echoing  the  cry  of  ^^  Fire ! 
Fire !  at  the  Castella.''  Jeldaz  and  Goznia,  directing  their  eyes 
thitherward,  saw  thick  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  through  the  trees  and 
shrubs.  ^*This  is  the  denouement  to  our  agreeable  comedy,"  said 
Jeldaz,  "  but  my  moveables  must  not  be  charged  for  the  foolery  ;"  and 
they  ran  forward,  heedless  of  the  loud  call  of  "  Villain,  monster,  co- 
ward !"  from  Lucio.  **  Ay,  ay,  brother,  I  hear,  but  cannot  attend  to 
you  now,**  he  said.  Lucio  turned  and  stood  awhile  g^^ing  in  the  Font. 
Count  Jeldaz  reached  the  chateau,  where  the  crowd  had  gathered  on 
that  side  of  the  great  hall,  over  which  was  the  chamber  of  the  Lady 
Melaza.  Here,  among  them,  was  the  old  Count  Oschiaro,  crying  out 
that  ^*  his  child,  hb  daughter,  would  perish  !**  while  the  by-standers 
held  him  from  desperately  rushing  into  the  burning  pile  to  her  rescue. 
On  seeing  Jeldaz — "  Your  bride !  your  bride  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  sh« 
will  perish  in  the  flames,  and  none  will  go  !'*  "  Oh,  Signior,  no  !  she 
would  quench  the  flames  were  she  laid  upon  them,"  said  Count  Jeldaz, 
courteously,  and  bowing  as  he  spoke  :  fhe  never  forgot  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman  ;)  ^^but  I  have  valuables  that  aid  combustion  ;**  and  be  p:  ssc  I 
round  to  the  portico,  whither,  also,  the  many  followed  him.  lie  ran 
quickly  up  the  steps,  through  the  portal,  into  the  Atria.  And  now, 
pressing  tlu'ough  the  crow  I,  sjwcchless,  with  hair  floutuig,  and  rapier 
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bared  and  held  aloft,  was  seen  one  to  whom  all  gave  passage :  and 
amazement  at  so  strange  a  vision  for  a  moment  suspended  all  other 
thoughts.  Nor  till  he  had  dashed  through  the  portal  on  the  heels  of 
Jeldaa,  did  they  seem  sensible  that  it  was  Lucio.  ^*  O  my  son  I  my 
hoy  I  my  child  T  shrieked  the  old  Count,  bursting  with  desperate 
strength  firom  the  arms  of  those  who  held  him,  and  falling  forward  on 
the  steps,  '^  My  son,  come  back  !'*  For  some  seconds  every  voice  was 
stilled,  as  if  panting  to  hear  other  sounds  than  the  roar  of  the  flame,  and 
the  crackling  of  destruction  which  became  more  dismal  and  distinctly 
terrible  by  that  pause.  Then  cries  did  pierce  through  the  deep,  rum- 
bling hoarseness  of  the  fire,  and  all,  with  one  impulse,  rolled  and 
heaved  towards  the  point  from  which  the  cries  seemed  to  come,  and 
looking  upwards  they  saw,  passing  to  and  fro,  and  from  window  to 
window,  amid  the  splashings  of  the  flames,  Count  Jeldaz,  feebly  parry- 
ing off,  and  staggering  as  he  retreated  from,  the  furious  lunges  with 
which  Signior  Lucio  pressed  on  him  ;  and  presently,  the  naked  hands, 
red  with  gore,  of  Jeldaz,  stretched  forth,  attempting  to  clutch  the  wea- 
pon, and  defending  his  face  and  throat  from  the  blows  and  thrusts 
which  fell  with  horrible  rapidity.  He  was  now  leaning  ag^nst  a  case- 
ment frame,  and  the  people  below  held  out  their  arms  calling  on  him  to 
leap  down,  but  his  head  dropped  for>vard,  and  he  rolled  through  the 
opening,  a  dead  mass — backed,  pierced,  mangled  with  a  hundred 
wounds  I  Lucio  sprang  after  him,  and  alighted  safely  in  the  arms  of 
the  people.  Standing  then  erect,  gazing  for  a  minute  on  the  body,  he 
threw  the  red  sword,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
crowd.  For  a  while  his  father  stood  ns  if  benumbed :  then  throwing 
his  arms  round  liis  nock,  he  said,  in  broken  accents,  ^*  Lucio !  Lucio ! 
what  hast  thou  done  ?"  "  He  was  a  murderer,  father  :**  with  unfalter- 
ing tone  and  steady  eye,  was  Lucio's  answer.  Tlien,  after  a  pause, 
*'  Melaza's  !"  and  his  voice  wept,  though  his  eyes  were  dr}"" ;  and  he  laid 
his  hands  across  his  breast ;  then,  as  if  suddenly,  and  startingly  fi'cling 
with  his  fingers  for  something  which  he  expected,  but  could  not  find,  he 
tore  open  his  vest,  gasped,  then  shrieked  "  lost !"  and  instantly  his  vc»ice 
seemed  to  sink  do>ni  into  his  very  heart's  core,  as  the  suffocated  groan 
**  gone  !  gone !"  was  uttered  ;  and  before  any  arm  could  be  stretched  forth 
in  check,  he  broke  through  the  mass,  and  in  an  instant  was  up  the  steps, 
again  through  the  portal,  again  lost  to  their  view.  In  the  amazement 
consequent  on  this  rash  act,  all  stupified  with  terror  and  dismay,  the 
crowd  ran  wildly  about  to  different  jKunts  of  the  building,  ininglipg 
their  exclamations  of  gi'ief  and  agony.  The  falling  masses  of  timl^er 
and  walls  foretold  the  speedy  and  entire  demolition  of  the  buikling,  \^hen 
a  cry  was  heard,  which  at  once  lifted  their  hearts  to  a  hope  of  pre- 
serving him.  He  was  seen  bursting  tlux>ugh  a  burning  door,  which 
led  to  the  stairs  in  the  vestibule,  where  the  destructive  element  had  not 
yet  committed  such  ravages  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  escape  that  way. 
He  forced  his  passage  through,  and  a  loud  cheer  told  the  joy  of  the  mul- 
titude. He  turned  the  angle  of  the  wall,  on  \^hich  the  flame  wa.s 
creeping  and  flashing  as  if  seeking  some  place  of  hold,  and  lK*gan  to 
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descend.  Ue  was  out  of  sight  presently,  and  wsu>  thought  to  emerge  in 
waJkty ;  and  the  eager  friends  rushed  forwards  up  the  steps  to  meet  and 
weloome  him,  when  a  heavy,  dense  sound,  mingled  with  harsh  crashings, 
ttmck  them  aghast.  The  inner  wall  swayed  and  fell,  pressing  the 
fierce  flame  through  every  opening  and  crevice,  into  the  faces  of  all 
within  its  scorching  reach,  and  dashed  them  back  by  its  violent  bursting. 
Then  the  fire,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  load  of 
masoniy,  while  the  dried  and  pulverized  cement  and  rubbish,  which 
rose  up  in  ponderous  masses,  obscured  every  object :  and  these  subsiding, 
the  flames  again  uprose.  Lucio  was  lost  for  ever,  and  destruction  was 
complete. 

It  was  in  that  sorrowful  calm,  when  each  turned  from  the  immediate 
pfesent  to  inquiries  of  the  past,  that  Signior  Goznia*s  knowledge  of  the 
fate  of  Lady  Melaza  was  communicated  by  Nicolo  to  the  nearer  friends 
of  Lucio ;  but  he  protested  that  both  Count  Jeldaz  and  himself  were 
innocent  of  her  death.  lie  stated  that  the  Count  had  gone  privately 
into  her  chamber  in  the  night,  and  found  her  seated  at  an  open  case- 
ment, with  her  head  bent  down  on  the  frame,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
asleep.  She  was  quite  dead;  and  he  lifted  the  body  through  the 
window  to  Goznia,  who  waited  below,  and,  with  his  assistance,  carried 
it  to  the  Font,  and  laid  it  there  to  *^  mock  Signior  Lucio  with  the  sight, 
in  the  morning.** 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  yet  smouldering  fire  would  permit  the  search, 
the  bereaved  Count  Oschiaro,  almost  dumb  with  grief,  directed  the 
operation  among  the  ruins,  mournfully  calling  out  at  intervals,  ^^  Ove 
se  tu^ — Lucio  !  Lucio  ! — Ove  se  tuT  and  no  other  words  besides 
broke  from  his  lips.  Tlie  search  was  long  in  vain,  till  he  himself,  re- 
moving with  Ills  foot  some  fragments  and  ashes,  which  were  strewn  by 
the  side  of  a  door  that  gave  entrance  from  the  vestibule  to  the  lower 
hall,  fixed  his  sight  on  a  human  hand,  parched  and  dust-covered,  project- 
ing from  beneath  a  cemented  mass  of  marble.  He  beckoned  to  those  alx>ut 
him,  and  covering  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  pointed  with  the  other.  With 
great  labour  the  mass  was  raised ;  there  lay  the  crushed  body.  The  Count 
stooped,  and  kissed  the  closed  hand,  convulsively  sobbing,  and  opened  it  ; 
it  had  grasped,  in  death,  u  tress  of  hair,  bound  by  a  twisted  silken  thread. 
That  mass  of  stone,  under  which  Lucio  lay^you  may  yet  see,  it  is  marked 
with  a  cross.  Count  Oschiaro  turned  away,  and  during  the  few  months 
he  lingered,  was  never  known  to  speak  :  but  he  signed  and  collected 
people  about  him,  and  leading  them  up  the  stream  to  the  extremity  of 
the  garden,  directed  them  to  cut  a  trench,  into  which  the  waters  might 
flow,  and  so  leave  their  former  course  through  the  garden,  and  thus  the 
Voqt  was  soon  dried  up.  Then  workmen  were  employed  to  erect  the 
humble  cabin  in  which  we  sat :  into  that  chamber  Count  Oschiaro  en- 
tered, and  never  went  out  again,  till  he  passed  to  heaven. 

Tlius  I  have  given  the  substance  of  the  tale :  would  that  I  could 
give  it  with  the  old  man*s  passionate  eloquence :  for  only  so  could  I, 
or  can  I,  hope  it  would  interest  a  reader  as  it  did  me,  and  my  far  le^s 
impressible  companion.     Ten  time?  the  narrator  broke  ofl'   the  tale, 
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chuked  in  his  utterance,  and  with  eyes  streaming  in  tears.  He  was 
personally  interested;  it  was  the  recalling  of  his  boyhood,  and  the 
incidents  of  that  early  life  of  his  :  the  glow  and  the  tremour  alternately 
flashed  and  shook  over  him,  as  long  sleeping  impressions  were  again 
awakened.  His  voice,  attuned  by  every  emotion,  was  harmoniously 
eloquent ;  and  the  lively  and  energetic  manner  in  which,  starting  from 
his  seat,  he  described  in  gestures  the  actions  and  events,  made  every 
thing  he  said  and  did  a  living  picture,  a  reality,  immediate  and  vivid. 
I  had  forgotten  the  ship,  of  the  waiting  boat  1  was  oblivious.  I  remem- 
bereii  not  that  we  were  on  forbidden  ground,  that  detection  was  cer- 
tainly imprisonment,  perhaps  death,  as  spies.  The  old  man  was  tlie 
first  to  allude  to  the  truth  of  these  affairs.  Where  was  Pietro  Camiso  ? 
Not  there  :  he  had  probably  returned  to  the  boat.  We  bade  adieu  to 
the  kind,  the  good  old  man,  and  departed.  His  last  words,  as  we 
descended  the  steps,  were,  *'  Tasso,  Tasso,"  at  the  same  time  pressing 
the  volume  between  his  hands,  and  holding  it  to  my  view.  AVe  called 
and  looked  for  Pietro  in  the  grounds,  and  among  the  ruins,  then  bent 
our  course  towards  the  boat.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  thought,  recalling 
and  pondering  over  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  tale  I  hod  heard,  that 
I  should  never  have  found  my  way.  Luckily  my  companion  was  of 
Ipsb  imaginative  stuff,  and  he  picked  the  way  cleverly.  I  stepped  with 
him  in  silence ;  and  we  reached  the  rocks  which  rimmed  the  creek  in 
which  the  boat  lay.     But  no  Pietro  Camiso  was  visible.     "  Then  he 

has  slipped  his  cable,"  said  N ,  and  descended  to  the   boat.     I 

paused  to  look  around,  ere  I  followed  him.  "  Ha !  there  he  is  ;"  but 
the  moment  I  spoke,  he  made  himself  invisible,  by  stooping  behind  a 
rock,  and  as  he  did  so,  waved  bis  hand  out.  *^  Hah,  hah  !**  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  muskets  and  uncivil  caps,  which,  also,  slipt  or  dropt  out  of 
ken,  at  Pietro*s  signal.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  a  few  scrambling 
steps  and  leaps  brought  me  to  the  boat :  "  Shove  off!  give  way  !  they 
are  here."  And  the  men  bent  lustily  to  their  oars.  We  had  half  a 
dozen  muskets  in  the  boat,  with  other  more  diminutive  implements,  and 
click,  click,  click,  in  examination  of  priming,  &c.  preparing  them  for 
instant  use ;  while  every  eye  of  the  sitters  in  the  stem  sheets  was 
turned  in  scrutiny  of  each  ledge,  projection,  and  cavern,  of  the  rocks, 
as  the  boat  fast  receded  from  them  ;  and  now,  opening  the  bay  of  Pola, 
it  was  evident  that  expectation  was  afoot ;  for  there  was  bustle  all 
all  along  the  beach :  broken  and  nodous  lines  of  men  and  lads  were 
seen  scampering  towards  the  point  from  which  we  were  going :  there 
was  to  be  a  gathering  on  that  spot ;  but  we  saw  none  as  yet  upon  it. 

We  were  about  three  or  four  cables  length  out  from  the  land, 
when  "  Pop !  whiz !  pop !  whiz — pop,  pop,  pop — whiz — whiz — whiz ! 
played  into  our  ears.  "  Ho,  Pietro  Camiso,  this  is  a  concerto  of  your 
composing."  "  Pops"  again,  and  "  whizzes"  again,  as  short  as  the  cry 
of  a  nest  of  young  linnets  taking  their  first  lesson  in  music.  It  was  in 
vain  that  muskets  were  levelled,  not  a  man  was  visible  :  nothing  could 
Ijc  seen  but  the  pluffs  of  smoke  which  secmcil  to  burst  up  through  holes 
In  the  surface  of  the  ground,     lliis,  too,  was  a  device  of  Pietro  Caini;jo's. 
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He  was,  ns  I  l)efore  said,  a  Dalmatian,  and  had  often  witnessed  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  which  was  practised  by  all  the  Sclavonians,  in 
firing  from  the  rocks  on  our  boats.  Each  man  lies  down  upon  his 
back  and  rests  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  on  his  toe ;  or  any  little  notch 
or  crevice  in  the  rock,  or  gpround,  will  serve  him  for  an  embrasure ; 
slightly,  thus  ensconced,  he  elevates  his  head,  throws  the  burning 
cpal  light  of  his  eye  along  the  barrel,  and  takes  his  choice  of  objects. 
"  Ila !  Pietro !  you  are  a  knave,  a  traitor,  a  double  traitor !"  "  Pop, 
whiz !"  and  I  felt  a  slight,  very  slight  jerk  at  my  jacket,  at  this  instant. 
"  Rogue,  Pietro !"  "  Finger  and  thumb  could  not  have  done  it  better," 
sdd  Nourse,  pointing  to  my  jacket,  "but  you'll  want  a  tailor  to  bend 
on  ft  new  button,  and  cooper  up  the  hole.**  I  felt  a  fuzzy  scent,  as  of 
cloth  burning :  it  was  as  Nourse  said  ;  a  shot  had  carried  away  a  button, 
just  across  the  breast,  cut  through  the  end  of  the  button-hole,  and  left 
a  brown,  scorched  line,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or  a  note  of  admiration 
written  with  the  end  of  a  hot  poker.  Nourse  laughed  at  it,  but  I  did 
not  like  it.  (Poor  fellow !  he  was  killed  three  months  after ;  struck 
down  by  my  side  at  the  instant  I  was  speaking  to  him,  yet  such  was  the 
bustle  of  occupation  that  I  knew  nothing  of  his  being  hurt,  till  the  ac- 
tion was  over,  and  I  saw  him  lying,  so  mangled  !  dead,  on  a  table,  in 
the  gun-room.)  "  There's  one,  there's  one  !"  said  a  black  curly-headed 
Scot  who  pulled  the  bow  oar,  "  There's  one !"  I  looked  towards  him, 
to  catch  the  direction  of  his  eye  :  he  was  standing  up  from  the  boat's 
thwart,  with  his  hand  clutching  the  oar,  the  blade  of  which  was  drag- 
ging in  the  water.  "  There,  there,  there,"  and  his  head  shook  with  a 
tremulous  motion,  from  side  to  side,  while  his  eyes  upverted  in  their 
sockets,  and  then  dropped  down  on  the  slide  of  the  small  brass  gun, 
which  was  mounted  forward :  he  was  dead.  The  men  lay  on  their 
oars,  and  a  few  utterly  useless  voUies  were  returned ;  while  the  body 
was  lifted  aft  over  the  thwarts,  and  laid  in  the  stem  sheets.  There 
was  ft  small,  scarcely  perceptible,  orifice  and  indent  just  below  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  but  no  blood  flowed.  The  head  was  first  laid  on  a  boat- 
cloak,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  in  order  to  spread  it  over  the 
body.  I  lifted  up  his  head,  for  this  purpose,  having  one  hand  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  was  in  the  act  of  placing  the  other  beneath  the 
chin,  when  the  head  fell  forward,  and  the  blood  from  the  mouth  g^ushed 
into  my  hand,  and  with  it  a  hard  substance  which  I  retained.  It  was 
ft  bullet  flattened,  with  a  small  shank,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  attached  to  it.  This  was  Sclavonian  manufacture. 
The  bow-g^  and  musketry  were  turned  to  the  point  from  which  the 
smoke  continued  to  rise,  but  it  was  all  in  vfdn.     "  We  may  as  well  pelt 

the  rock  of  Gibraltar  with  gingerbread  nuts,"  said  N '  *'  so  give 

way,  men,  for  the  ship ;  let  us  get  on  board,  or  we  shall  have  to  make  a 
worse  report."  After  some  gambling,  and  "  another  shot  at  them," 
the  boat  leaped  along  at  the  command  of  the  oars,  and  we  arrived  on 

board  the  A .     The  hopes  which  our  reconnoitring  had  excited 

wero  completely  frustrated ;  Pietro  Camiso  had  possession  of  our  de- 
signs, and  Pietro  Camiso  was  a  Mammonite.  One  who  frequently 
changed  his  parish,  but  never  swerved  from  his  religious  creed. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Month! if  Heposilor^t  St'^tti'tuht'r,   I8.*)4. 

DALLADA. 

My  mind  was  occupied  too  completely  by  other  thoughts, — ^thoughts 
and  anxieties  painfully  earnest, — to  admit  the  melancholy  of  reflecting 
on  the  faded  glory  of  Spain,  and  her  diminution  of  importance  among 
nations,  as  they  are  evinced  by  the  almost  deserted  state  of  the  harbour, 
the  void  and  silent  storehouses,  and  unused  and  weed-grown  quays  in 
the  harbour  of  San  Juan,  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  almost  the  only  signs 
of  its  once  "  flourishing  conunerce'*  were  exhibited  in  a  few  small 
coasting  craft,  and  several  vessels  bearing  the  every-where-secn  starred 
and  striped  banner  of  the  United  States  of  America.  All  else  that  was 
visible,  bore  marks  of  old  g^randeur  in  decay, — of  effort  supplanted  by 
feebleness, — and  massive  strength,  which  seemed  to  have  little  but  its 
own  strength  to  guard.  Nature  was  as  glorious  and  as  beautiful  as 
ever  my  imagination  had  figured  her,  while  I  was  reading  of  the  early 
visits  of  Columbus,  and  of  his  followers,  his  bad  successors,  on  this 
Island :  but  the  romance  of  its  life  had  fled ;  chivalric  spirit  had  de- 
parted, though  the  remains  of  its  villainy  were  not  all  a  dream ;  and 
adventure  wiis  paralysed.  Instead  of  the  olden  spirit  of  enterprise,  the 
city  seemed  to  be  the  home  of  inertness — one  grey  and  great  temple  of 
lassitude.  Except  the  few  money-getting  American  merchants  who 
sojourned  there,  the  only  lifeful  creatures  to  be  met  with  are  the  my- 
riads of  insects  that  swarm  in  every  house,  as  I  found,  to  my  great  dis- 
comfort, on  my  second  visit ;  not  remaining  sufficiently  long  on  my 
first,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  numbers  and  strength.  Immedi- 
ately on  my  arrival,  I  learnt  that  Monsieur  B,  (of  whom  I  was  in 
search)  was  at  Mayaguez,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island :  thither, 
then,  I  instantly  resolved  to  go ; — go  I  must.  But  how  ?  The  road 
by  land  was  described  to  me  as  beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties  ;  the 
communications  by  sea  were  incidental,  and  rarely  occurred  once  in  a 
fortnight, — ^then  only  by  a  chance  coasting  vessel.  Such  a  chance, 
however,  did  occur ;  and,  by  a  voyage  not  without  adventure,  I  pursued 
my  course,  and  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Mayaguez ;  but  my  object  in 
seeking  Monsieur  B.  was  utterly  defeated.  I  had  thrown  all  my 
worldly  affiEurs  into  inextricable  disorder,^!  had  plunged  myself  into 
"  worldly  ruin,**  as  it  is  caUed,  in  seeking  that  interview.  At  the  pe- 
riod when  the  anxious  toil  of  several  years,  through  obstacles  which  it 
was  deemed  almost  madness  to  encounter,  had  lifted  me  to  that  point 
of  security  and  cleanyss  of  prospect  which  made  attainment  a  matter  of 
course,  I  was  dashed  back  farther  from  the  goal  than  ever  I  was  during 
my  life ;  but  this  was  a  trifle :  I  cared  not  a  thought  for  all  the  defeat 
— all  the  damage,  loss,  and  "  ruin  :*'  my  agony  was  from  other  causes ; 
and  then,  on  that  day,  the  wretchedness  I  felt  ftttm  the  disappointment 
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was  indeed  cruel.     Reailer, — that  disappointment  I  now  consider  as 
one  of  the  most  blessed  pieces  of  good  fortune  that  ever  enriched  me. 

My  next  anxiety  was  the  means  of  returning  to  San  Juan ;  and 
thence  my  eyes  turned  toward  the  United  States,  along  a  coast  thirteen 
hundred  miles  in  extent ;  at  any  point,  I  cared  not  where.     In  my  fe- 
verish  restlessness,   I  was  indifferent  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties, 
which,  ^Monsieur  B.  assured  me,  must  be  encountered,  if  I  travelled  by 
land.     To  go  alone  was  positive  insanity,  he  said  ;  for  in  addition  to 
the  small  probability  there  existed  of  escaping  the  brigands  or  Maroons, 
and  other  furious  bipeds  in  the  passes,  the  ravines  and  woods  of  the 
mountains  were  thickly  peopled  with  wolves — such  they  are  called, 
though  they  are  the  wild  dogs,  descendants  of  the  bloodhounds  >n  ith 
which  the  early  Spaniards  hunted  the  native  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  them  to  Christianity.     "  If  I  would  remain  with  him  for  a 
fortnight,  I  should  much  gratify  him  by  domg  so  ;  he  would  make  my 
stay  as  agreeable  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances ;  it  would  be 
much  better  for  me ;  and  by  that  time  a  company  would  be  ready  to 
travel  with  me."     His  proffered  hospitality  and  remonstrances  failed  t/) 
influence  me.     But  while  we  were  engaged  on  the  subject,  a  visiter 
came  in,  and  some  allusion  being  made  to  "  Captain  Jose,"  the  visiter 
said  he  intended  to  sail  to-morrow.     Without  informing  ipe  of  his 
purpose.  Monsieur  B.  apologised  for  leaving  me  a  few  minutes,  and 
walked  out  with  the  stranger.     He  very  soon  returned,  and  announced 
to  me,  *'  that  Captain  Jose  would  be  glad  of  my  society  on  boanl  the 
Scintilla,  to  San  Juan."     Of  course  1  eagerly  accepted  the  conveyance, - 
whatever  it  might  be,  before  parleying  as  to  "  who  is  Captain  Jose  ?" 
**  Oh,  a  very  famous  fellow,  Monsieur  Pel ;"  Mayaguez  was  singing 
his  praises,  and  showering  sugar  plumbs  and  smiles  on  him,  on  account 
of  his  having  recently  arrived  there  with  a  cargo  of  180  negroes,  with- 
out losing  one  on  the  voyage  from  Africa — his  having  l)een  repeatedly 
chased  by,  and  always  eluding  the  English  cruisers — and  once  giving 
Chem  a  drubbing.     Tliis  was  his  third  equally  successful  trip.     "  How  ! 
take  a  passage  in  a  slaver,"  exclaimed  I.     "  Why  not  ?"  said  B.     "  It 
is  disgusting  to  think  of,"  I  replied.     "  What !  Pel,  has  not  your  f«>ur 
years  residence  in  the  West  Indies  cleared  your  eyes  of  their  English 
film  ?"     "  Not  quite,  thank  heaven,  if  film  it  bo  :  my  abhorrence  of 
the  traffic,  and  the  principle  of  slavery,  is  as  deep  as  ever,  though  I 
look  with  other  eyes  now  on  the  actual  physical  conditiim  of  the  slave, 
and  turn  with  scorn  from  the  reports  of  those  p<x)r  and  contemptiblo 
knaves  who,  to  obtmn  a  reputation  for  superior  sanctity  and  humanity, 
circulate  such  gross  falsehoods,  and  contort  all  things  to  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  gullibility  of  the  pitiable  dupes  at  home.     I  know  that  a 
man  who  would  boldly  speak  the  truth  among  them,  though  his  desire 
to  see  ail  his  fellow-creatures  sus  free  as  himself  mav  be  more  ardent 
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and  firmly  seated  than  that  of  the  most  lalx)rious  aad  enthusiastic  among 
them  ;  I  know  that  such  a  man  would  l)e  shuddere<l  at  as  a  savage  crea- 
ture, and  shunned  and  stigmatized  as  a  scoffing  infidel.  Still  I  abhor 
the  traffic,  and  the  principle  from  my  very  soul."     "  I  do  not  say  you 
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are  wrong,**  said  B.  "  But  they*ll  hang  me  if  I  am  caught."  "  Hell 
never  be  caught  ;*  and  if  you  should  fall  in  with  an  English  cruiser  on 
your  passage,  you  are  safe ;  she  has  discharged  her  cargo,  and  goes  to 
San  Juan  for  stores,  and  to  refit  for  another  voyage."  '^  But,**  said  I, 
^  what  sort  of  a  being  is  this  Captain  Jose  ?**  *'*'  Do  you  expect  to  see 
a  thing  with  horns  and  a  cloven  foot,**  replied  B.,  laughing.  ^*  You 
may  think  his  trade  cruel  and  infamous ;  so,  to  your  mode  of  looking 
at  itie  question,  it  is  ;  but  he  is  not  all  devil :  perhaps  it  is  his  misfor- 
tune to  have  been  so  trained  and  habituated,  that  he  thinks  it  neither 
dishonourable,  nor  unchristian,  to  be  employed  in  the  traffic  of  human 
flesh :  his  success  too  has  made  him  bold ;  but  he  has  much  in  him 
which  you  will  Kke.**  "  Then  I  must  forget  the  slave  captain.  Mon- 
sieur B.,  which  will  require  a  dip  in  Lethe.**  "  Many  do  forget  that, 
when  in  his  society,  though  there  are  also  many  here  to  whom  it  is  his 
fairest  recommendation.  I  tell  you,  you  will  like  him  ;  and  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  means  of  effecting  your  return  to  San  Juan,  though  I 
am  selfish  enough  to  vnsh  to  detain  you  here  for  a  time.**  I  thanked 
B.  for  his  kindness  and  solicitude  ;  and  though  I  felt  considerable  re- 
pugnance to  such  a  conveyance,  accepted  Captain  Jose*s  offer.  **  But 
come,  if  you  are  disposed  to  see  what  display  of  beauty  Mayag^ez  can 
make,  let  us  go  to  the  Toro ;  where,  indeed,  you  will  not  witness  a 
feull-fight,  for  a  troop  of  equestrians  occupy  it  at  present,  and  elicit  the 
wcmder  and  applause  of  these  secluded  people.**  To  the  circus  we  re- 
fMured ;  where,  with  no  other  roof  than  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  all 
whom  age  or  sickness  did  not  detain  at  home,  were  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  feata  <^h(Nrsemanship^  and  tricks  of  the  clown.  Spanish  gra- 
vity !  there  was  none  of  it  here  :  they  were  tumultuous  in  their  plau- 
dits, and  their  shouts  and  screams  of  laughter  at  Mr.  Merryman*s  tricks 
and  jokes  made  the  welkin  ring.  Yet  there  was  no  symptom  of  rude- 
ness or  coarseness  in  their  mirth — it  was  the  outpouring  of  overcharged 
excitement  in  beings  unaccustomed  to  such  amusements,  and  therefbre 
more  susceptible  of  excitement  from  them.  And  indeed  there  was 
beauty :  bareheaded,  except  in  the  covering  of  the  veritable  Spanish 
veil,  which,  wherever  Spanish  ladies  are  to  be  found,  is  the  transplanta- 
tion of  the  graceful  and  beautifying  head-geer  of  the  old  mother  coun*- 
try.  To  me  horsemen  and  clown  were  no  objects  of  attraction.  My 
senses  were  otherwise  employed ;  and  in  looking  on  the  spectators,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  intervals,  or  acts,  between  the  *^  amusements  of  the 
ring,**  I  was  drawn  into  earnest  observance  of  a  young  man,  habited 
much  like  one  of  the  best  sort  of  English  seamen,  in  a  blue  jacket  and 
white  jean  trousers,  well  cut ;  that  sat  on  his  justly-proportioned  figure 
with  a  freedom,  yet  exactness  o{Jit,  which  is  so  rare  in  English  sea- 
men, and  unusual  among  Spanish  mariners.  The  snow-white,  richly- 
worked  lace  collar  of  his  shirt,  lay  open  from  his  throat,  round  which 

*  Caught,  however,  he  was,  in  1822;  but  not  until  after  a  most 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  more  than  half  his  crew  were  killed,  and 
he  stretched,  without  sign  of  life,  on  the  deck. — P.  V. 
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was  a  scarlet  ribbon — ^yet  there  was  no  look  of  foppishness  about  him* 
He  wore  a  black  velvet  cap,  with  a  full  and  slightly-drooping  crown, 
and  it  sat  somewhat  rakishly  on  the  side  of  his  head.  Round  the  band 
was  a  triple  row  of  chain-work  of  silver  coid,  which  was  carried  in  a 
single  one  to  the  crown,  from  which  a  massii-e  silver  tassel  swung.  He 
stood,  or  rather  leaned,  for  one  foot  was  on  a  seat  before  him,  and  his 
right  wrist  reposed  on  his  knee  :  the  position  exhibited,  altogether,  that 
perfect  freedom,  ease,  and  dash,  which,  when  attempted  by  an  English 
sailor,  looks  so  much  like  vulgar  swagger.  The  man  who  has  since 
nost  reminded  me  of  him,  is  Wallack,  in  ^  the  Brigand.^  There  was 
a  kind  of  dare*devil  in  it,  without  the  least  coarseness  of  such  a  charac- 
ter. He  was  in  conversation  with  a  group  of  one  matronly  lady  and 
two  exquisitely-lovely  girls — theirs  and  many  other  dark  eyes  flashed 
on  him.  I  had  not  perceived  Monsieur  B.  quitting  his  seat  by  my 
aide,  till  I  saw  him  standing  on  the  ground  of  the  area,  and  touching 
the  shoulder  of  this  personage  lightly  with  his  cane.  A  few  words 
were  interchanged,  and  presently  the  whole  group  turned  their  regards 
on  me,  and  he  whom  I  have  described,  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap,  lifted 
it,  and,  as  he  bowed,  down  fell  a  cascade  of  jet  locks  about  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  He  then  came  to  me,  and  in  a  singularly  bland  tone  and 
manner,  as  frank  as  they  were  bland,  ssdd  '^  he  understood  ^m  his 
Iriend  B.  that  I  was  desirous  of  returning  to  San  Juan.  He  should  be 
but  too  happy  if  I  would  accept  his  services  :  the  Scintilla  would  safl 
to-morrow,  and  was  entirely  at  my  disposal.^*  This,  then,  was  Captain 
Jose.  Unhesitatingly  I  accepted  his  offer ;  his  appearance  and  manner 
had  so  gained  upon  me.  The  propitiating  side-view  which  I  had  taken 
was  more  than  completed  by  the  remarkable  manly  beauty  of  his  fea* 
tores ;  clear  and  fresh  as  a  skilfully-preserved  olive  was  his  complexion ; 
his  eyes  indeed  were  rather  too  deeply  set,  though  they  were  fvdl,  dark 
hrown,  and  glistening;  and  there  were  about  them,  and  on  his  brows, 
those  significations  of  habitual  melancholy,  accustomed  sadness  of  think- 
ing, which  seem  at  once  to  ask,  receive,  and  return  sympathy.  How 
strange  that  such  a  countenance  should  be  worn  by  a  dealer  in  human 
flesh  I  After  a  few  more  words,  in  which  "  he  would  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  inconveniences  of  his  cabin  as  much  as  possible,*^  and  proposed 
to  send  two  of  his  men  to  Monsieur  B.'s,  at  noon  to-morrow,  for  my 
baggage,  and  call  himself  to  embark  with  me,  he  stept  lightly  away, 
and  rejoined  his  friends.  To-morrow  came,  and  so  said  so  done.  I 
bade  adieu  to  the  friendly  Monsieur  B.,  and  accompanied  Captain  Jose 
to  the  bay,  with  three  or  four  men,  who  carried  fowls,  vegetables,  &c., 
and  a  guitar-case  ;  about  which  Jose  was  especially  solicitous.  I  was 
snrmising  who  was  the  musician  on  board  ;  or  was  it  for  some  bright- 
eyed  damsel  of  his  many  admirers,  for  whom  he  was  giving  it  a  passage  to 
San  Juan  ?  We  stood  on  the  clumsy  dilapidated  wharf,  waiting  for  the 
boat  from  the  Scintilla,  when  one  of  the  sailors  spoke  to  Jose,  who 
looked  up  the  road  towanls  the  town,  and  said  something  which  sounded 
like  pity,  in  allusion  to  "  Dalladu,**  and  presently  a  feminine  and  most 
plaintive  voice  was  heard  repeating  the  word  "  Dallada,  Dallada.^'   The 
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Rpeaker  was  a  young  negro-girl,  about  sixteen,  of  the  most  perfect  and 
delicate  symmetry  and  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw  among  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  daughters  of  Africa  in  the  West  Indies, 
Glossy  she  was  as  a  bright  coal ;  and  her  eyes,  which  like  two  beads  of 
fire  flickered  under  her  brow,  were  free  from  that  impleading  yellow 
which  is  almost  universal  in  negro  eyes.  Except  the  handkerchief, 
Frenchly  fashioned,  on  her  head,  she  wore  nothing  but  a  spotted  cotton 
shirt,  which  descended  to  a  little  below  her  knees,  and  was  fastened 
round  her  waist  by  twisting  its  upper  end  into  a  kind  of  bandage. 
"  Dallada,'*  said  Captain  Jose,  and  the  beautiful  creature  threw  out  a 
scream,  and  fell  on  her  knees ;  not  in  entreaty  of  pity,  not  in  supplica- 
tion, but  vnth  a  look  of  delight,  while  she  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed 
hysterically,  as  her  eyes  pierced  into  his,  in  a  dilirium  of  joy ;  some 
bubbling  moans  trickled  from  her  throat,  and  died  away  as  she  bowed 
her  head  on  her  lx)soni,  while  her  hands,  clasped  in  each  other,  fell  upon 
her  knees.  Rude,  perhaps  half  savage,  as  we  may  be  apt  to  consider 
some  who  fonned  the  group  of  gazers  on  this  scene,  not  a  word  was 
spoken  ;  all  seemed  to  be  touched  with  sympathy  and  pity ;  and  while 
she  was  thus  bowed  down  in  attitude  so  graceful,  yet  so  replete  with 
pathos.  Captain  Jose  stooped  towards  her,  and  with  one  hand,  took  her 
by  the  wrist,  gently  disengaging  her  hands,  and  said  "  Dallada,  Dalla- 
da,"  signaling  at  the  same  time  to  one  of  the  men  to  hand  him  the  gui- 
tar-case :  it  was  opened  for  him ;  he  touched  a  string,  and  again  said, 
as  if  awakening  our  attention,  "  Dallada,  tink,  tink,"  and  the  poor  crea- 
ture sprang  to  her  feet,  repeating  the  words,  "  Dallada,  tink,  tink,"  and 
then  stood  fixed  as  a  statue,  with  her  palms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  her 
eyes  twinkling,  her  lips  quivering,  and  her  throat  vibrating  as  it  sent 
forth  the  inarticulate  bubblings  of  a  spirit  that  seemed  drowning  in  a  flood 
of  delicious  joy ;  fascinated  she  was,  as  he  with  excellent  skill  played  an 
air,  so  sad,  so  soft,  so  very  soft,  that  the  whispering  of  a  bird  was  loud- 
ness to  it ;  the  instrument  just  breathed  the  notes,  and  no  more.  At  its 
close,  she  burst  into  tears  and  sobs.  By  this  time,  two  of  her  female 
friends,  who  had  come  in  pursuit  of  her,  joined  the  group,  and  without 
a  murmur  on  her  part,  or  the  feeblest  resistance,  they  led  her  away ; 
not  coercively,  nor  by  authority,  but  in  gentle  kindness  of  manner  ;  she 
seemed  entrimced  into  a  forgetfulness  of  herself,  and  of  all  things  ;  and 
a  little  laugh  again  bubbled  forth. 

Questioning  Captain  Jose  respecting  her,  I  learned  she  was  one  of 
the  negroes  whom  he  brought  away  from  iVfrica  on  his  first  voyage :  his 
attention  were  originally  drawn  to  her,  he  said,  by  seeing  her  sitting, 
or  more  properly,  kneeling,  with  her  hands  clas|)ed  across  her  bosom, 
whenever  he  was  amusing  himself  with  his  guitar.  The  effect  on  her 
was  probably  too  powerful  for  her  senses ;  and  she  had  been  in  that 
state  of  monomania  ever  since :  on  all  other  matters  she  was  as  free 
from  mental  aberration  as  any  of  those  around  her.  She  was  treated 
less  like  a  slave,  than  as  an  unfortunate  being  who  commanded  sympathy 
and  was  entitled  to  pity  and  kindness  ;  which  was,  no  doubt,  as  much 
induce<l  by  her  gentleness  and  beauty,   as  by  her  misfortune.     I  saw 
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Joise  tip  away  a  tear  from  his  eye  as  he  spoke  of  her. — The  Captain  of  a 
Blaver ! — wYi&i  an  anomalous  being  was  he  !     The  boat  was  now  ready 
to  receive  us.     We  were  soon  under  weigh,  and  hauling  up  round  the 
north  point  of  the  bay,  stood  on  our  course  to  Point  Brequin,  with  what 
is  called  a  soldier's  wind.    "  Adios,  Mayaguez  : — adios,  todos  Amigos  !" 
said  Jose,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  which  mocked  the  effort  at  jocularity, 
as  he  looked  towards  the  shore  :  then  gave  direction  to  spread  an  awn- 
ing over  the  quarter-deck,  and  we,  ere  long,  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  a  savoury  one  :  except  that  I  was  not  entirely  reconciled  to 
the  everlasting  gurlic.     Several  kinds  of  good  wiue,  too,  were  freely 
dispensed,  for  he  was  well  stored  with,  even,  luxuries :  and  the  meal 
finished,  he  took  up  his  guitar,  and  for  a  good  three  hours  continued  to 
play  and  sing  a  variety  of  ballads — Spanish  and  Moorish  romances, 
love   ditties,   madrigals,   lays,   pastorals,  &c.,  interlarding  them  with 
pathetic  or  humourous  scraps,  as  I  gathered  from  their  effects — for  he 
alternately  elicited  death-like  stillness,  sighs,  and  laughter — uproarious 
laughter — at  his  will.     I  was  half  enchanted.     His  stock  seemed  to  be 
inexhaustible ;  for  during  the  whole  four  days,  and  much  of  the  nights, 
of  our  passage  to  San  Juan,  his  voice  and  guitar  were  never  at  rest  for 
half  an  hour  together.     Then  he  would  fondle  the  instrument  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  of  life,  and  speak  to  it  as  if  he  were  exchanging  prattle 
with  a  darling  child,  and  hold  it  out  at  arm's  length  as  if  gloating  on  its 
beautiful  form ;  while  he  turned  it  round  to  every  point  of  sight.   Wliile 
he  was  playing  and  singing,   his  glorious  countenance   beamed  and 
wanned  with  every  emotion  or  sentiment  of  the  subject  of  his  song,  his 
eyes  glistened  and  filled ;  'twas  as  if  his  whole  life  and  breath  were 
composed  of  sweet  thoughts,  sweet  affections,  and  sweet  sounds.     It 
may  have  been  the  effect  of  association ;  but  never,  before  nor  since, 
have  I  been  so  much  delighted  and  enwrapt  by  music,  as  by  Captain 
Jose's.     We  sat  on  deck,  as  we  glided  along  the  land.     I,  while  listen- 
ing to  him,  conjuring  beautiful  dreams  of  poetry's  upper  world,  as  I 
watehed  the  declining  light,  and  the  sun-set  tints  gilding  hill,  and  rock, 
and  foliage,  and  ripple ;  and   the  growing  depth  and  denseness  of  the 
shadows :  till  all  darkened  into  night.     Still  we  sat ;  he  completely 
absorbed  in  his  musical  heaven.     There  was  blowing  a  good-natured, 
moderate  breeze,  and  all  seemed  in  perfect  security  :  with  not  a  sign  in 
the  dark  blue  vault  that  could  warn  us  into  caution.     But  we  were  now 
nearing  a  point  in  the  line  of  coast  which  I  remembered  to  have  been 
passed  with  great  circumspection  by  the  Catalina,  two  days  previously ; 
the  men  were  kept  at  their  stations  ready  to  let  fly  and  clew  down  :  a 
careful  look  out  was  had  along  the  water.    All  thb  the  Captain  justified 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  sudden  gusts  which  blew  down  the  gorge 
between  two  hilb  just  there.     Whoever  is  familiar  with  coasting  along 
the  lee-side  of  the  West  India  Islands,  is  aware  of  this  fact :  when  all 
around  is  nothing  more  than  a  gentle  breeze,  sufficient  to  keep  the  sails 
asleep,  all  at  once,  without  a  note  of  warning,  on  opening  one  of  such 
gorges,  sometimes  a  gust,  as  furious  as  if  all  the  winds  of  heaven  were 
gathered  and  jKiit  up  there,  and  now  burbt  forth,  will  come  pn,  howliny 
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and  roaring,  with  almost  certain  destruction,  if  great  caution  be  not 
taken  to  receive  it ;  and  many  dismal  instances  did  the  captain  of  tlie 
Catalina  quote,  of  dismastings,  capsizings  and  founderings,  just  at  that 
spot.  Now,  on  board  the  Scintilla,  danger  was  unthought  of;  and  we 
were  gliding  bonnily  along,  when  I  fancied  I  saw,  in  shore  of  us,  a 
white  line  on  the  water,  much  like  a  line  of  chalk  on  a  dark  board  :  it 
grew,  most  suddenly,  longer  and  stronger,  and  I  thought  I  heard  a  low, 
deep  growl.  I  rose  from  my  seat,  went  to  i^indward,  and  threw  my 
glance,  as  I  stooped,  in  that  direction,  and  a  drizzling  shower  brushed 
against  me ;  yet  there  was  not  the  least  show  of  rain-cloud  in  the  sky. 
Over  head,  and  every  where,  till  the  land  broke  upon  the  canopy,  all 
was  quite  clear ;  not  a  rack  of  cloud,  or  speck  was  stirring ;  yet  the 
shower  came  on,  increasing  in  rapidity  and  mass  ;  and  that  white  line 
was  broader  and  rougher.  Ila !  I  saw  its  meaning,— called  to  Jose  to 
look ;  he  did  so, — leaped  up, — thrust  his  guitar  down  the  companion, — 
called  "  luff  1" — sprang  over  to  the  fore-sheet,  all  simultaneously.  It 
was  too  late ;  the  gproan  sharpened  at  once  wto  a  hissing  howl :  in  an 
instant  all  was  black,  as  if  a  huge  carpet  had  been  dropped  over  us ; 
and  the  deluge  flew,  whizzing,  and  screaming,  and  cutting  across  the 
deck,  as  if  it  were  an  army  of  scythes  mowing  the  air.  The  squall 
struck  her,  and  laid  her  on  her  beam-ends :  I  heard  a  short  and  flutter- 
ing shriek :  some  one,  or  more,  I  knew  not,  was  thrown  overboard.  All 
this  occurred  in  one-tenth  part  of  the  time  I  have  taken  to  describe  it. 
Luckily,  I  had  laid  hold  of  a  main-shroud  on  going  to  look  out  to 
windward ;  and,  as  I  swung  in  my  grasp,  parallel  with  the  deck,  which 
was  now  a  perpendicular,  I  turned  to  look  to  leeward  :  all  was  foam. 
At  that  moment  she  righted :  the  head-sails  had  blown  away ;  yet  she 
shook  and  trembled  as  if  at  her  peril,  like  a  high-mettled  steed  in  a 
fright ;  and  I  saw  a  black  mass  hanging  to  the  leech  of  the  foresail, 
(which  was  stretched  out  like  a  board,)  over  the  ftiriously-boilmg  sea  : 
a  loud  crack  followed, — the  sail  was  split  into  ribands,  and  the  mass  fell 
heavily  into  the  boat  on  deck,  and  immediately  leaped  out.  It  was 
Jose  ;  all  unhurt !  except  a  bruise  as  he  fell  into  the  boat.  The  squall 
had  spent  its  fury :  all  was  gentle  and  clear  again,  immediately ;  and  a 
voice  was  heard  calling  for  help.  Looking  in  its  direction,  a  white 
splashing  in  the  water  was  discerned ;  the  helm  was  put  up,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  poor  fellow,  who  had  been  jerked  overboard  by  the  sudden 
lurch,  was  safely  on  deck.  For  a  time,  the  men, — ay,  all  of  us,  except 
Jose, — stood  aghast,  heedless  of  his  call  to  mibcnd  the  split  sails,  and 
rouse  out  others  from  l)elow,  to  replace  them.  Soon,  however,  they 
forgot  their  fears,  and  set  to  work  with  as  much  activity  as  English  or 
American  seamen  would  evince  under  similar  circumstances.  This 
crew,  living  in  daily  danger  of  capture,  had  completely  conquered  their 
Spanish  indolence.  In  an  hour  all  was  snug,  and  Captain  Jose  was  at 
his  guitar  again  ;  though  he  called  himself  a  lubber  for  not  ha^'ing  been 
on  the  watch  just  there,  and  allowing  the  squall  to  play  such  pranks 
with  him.  Lubber  was  tlie  first  and  only  word  of  Englbh  he  spoke  on 
tlic  passage. 
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On  awaking  next  morning,  without  going  on  deck  to  prove  the  fact,  the 
lazy  rolling,  on  an  even  keel,  and  the  idle  splattitig  of  the  water  under 
the  counter  and  stern,  gave  intimation  of  a  plaguy  calm  :  and  I  lay  in 
a  vexed  state  of  impatience  till  Jose's  guitar  invited  me  up  from  the 
cabin  ;  and,  looking  around,  I  saw  nothing  but  one  lifting,  bright,  hot, 
and  spotless  mirror :  except  on  the  haze-covered  rocks  and  hills,  which 
were  too  distant  to  refresh  the  eye.     Oh,  reader,  if  you  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  delight  of  a  settled,  mute  calm  at  sea,  in  a  small  crail,  in 
the  torrid  zone,  when  you  have  also  a  g^eat  anxiety  to  reach  your 
journey's  end,  you  do  not  know  what  blisses  there  are  in  life.     In  vain 
do  you  sliift  your  position  of  sitting,  standing,  lying,  or  reclining  at  full 
length,  in  the  fevered  hope  of  lolling  or  dreaming  away  your  wretched- 
ness :  all  is  in  vain ;  every  attempt  and  every  change  does  but  bring  its 
own  infliction,  a  new  sense  of  misery.     You  breathe  steam,  and  move 
in  fire.     The  water,  at  other  times,  in  the  hottest  climates,  and  under  a 
meridian  blaze  of  sun,  yields  a  refreshing  effect,  as  you  look  on  the  busy 
waves  and  galloping  ripples :  they  seem  to  fan  your  spirit  with  a  cooling 
comfort ;  you  regard  the  water  itself  as  a  friend,  which  gladdens  you 
with  its  gambols.     But  now,  its  very  face  scalds  you, — ^the  fierce  glis- 
tening of  the  sun's  rays  throws  fire  up  to  your  face,  dazzles  your  aching 
eyes,  and  scorches  your  soul.     Did  you  ever  take  a  peep  into  a  furnace 
in  fiill  blast,  or  look  at  the  slow-flowing  liquid  fire  that  rolls  from  its 
mouth  ? — there  it  is.     The  sharks,  that  bask  in  the  motionless  stillness, 
are  lying  on  watch,  as  if  they  had  instinctive  knowledge  of  your  misery, 
and  waited  there  for  the  moment  when,  at  the  pitch  of  desperation,  you 
shall  put  an  end  to  your  sufferings,  and  say,  "  Take  me,  sharks,  for 
your  dinner."     And  they  look  up  at  you  with  their  projecting,  vil- 
lainously-sly optics,  as  if  they  were  spitefully  laughing  in  their  sleeves 
at  you.     If  you  poke  a  boat-hook,  or  blade  of  an  oar  at  them,  they 
will  but  slowly  turn  their  round  noses  to  smell  at  it,  quite  satisfied  that 
your  inertness  will  not  allow  you  to  salute  them  with  a  thwack.     We 
were  thus  pestered,  and  festered,  and  blistered  for  two  whole  days, — I 
was,  at  least ;  though  Captain  Jose  was  as  musical  as  ever.     Luckily, 
next  night  the  breeze  came  to  our  relief — the  song  and  guitar  recovered 
their  influence,  but  we  had  to  beat  against  the  wind,  and  to  battle  with 
the  current,  which,  during,  the  calm,  had  drifted  us  considerably  to  lee- 
ward of  Point  Brequin  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  day  of  our  de- 
parture from  Mayaguez  that  we  anchored  in  San  Juan.     I  must  be 
moving  still,  and  my  first  anxiety  was  for  a  passage  to  the  United 
States — to  me  all  its  States  and  harbours  were  alike,  and  my  inquiries 
were  immediately  successful.     The  ^^  Colombia"  was  to  sail  for  Wil- 
mington, in  North  Carolina,  *^  to-morrow.'*     My  bargain  with  Captain 
Singer  was  soon  made.     The  vessel  did  not  sail  punctually  on  the  mor- 
row, and  I  lived  through  two  whole  nights  in  the  city  of  San  Juan — 
and  two  such  horrible  nights,  from  physical  causes,  I  never  lived.     At 
length,  however,  *^  the  schooner  will  be  off  in  an  hour,**  came  to  my 
relief;  and  I  hastened  to  Captain  Jose  to  bid  him  farewell ;  though  I 
wished  no  success  to  his  trade.     ^Vhile  we  were  in  conversation,  a  buz- 
zing under  his  window,  in  the  street,  reached  up  to  us.     This  being 
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somewhat  unusual  in  his  quarter,  anil  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  drew  us 
to  the  window.     There  was  a  group  of  alx)ut  a  dozen  persons  gathered 
in  front  of  the  house,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  Scintilla's  crew  ; 
they  had  collected  round  something,  which  at  first  was  hidden  from  our 
view,  though  a  handkerchierd  head  was  visible ;  but  on  hearing  his 
voice,  the  party  fell  aside,  and  to  our  astonishment,  and  grief  also,  there 
stood  Dallada !      How  she  had  conveyed  herself  hither  was  indeed  a 
matter  of  wonder  :  but  she  had  walked  all  the  distjuice  from  Mayaguez, 
over  the  mountains,  through  the  defiles  and  woods ;  heedless,  or,  proba- 
bly, unconscious   of  the   perils  of  such  a  journey,  besides  the  toil. 
There,  indeed,  she  was,  under  his  window  in  San  Juan.     The  instant 
she  saw  Jose  she  screamed,  and  stopped  short  in  her  scream,  as  if  she 
felt  she  had  done  wrong  by  screaming ;  then,  as  before,  clapped  her 
hands,  and  laughed,  and  murmured  ^^  Dallada — Dallada,  tink,   tink, 
tink  V  mimicking  the  holding  and   finger  touch  of  a  guitar.       Jose 
bockoned  and  spoke  to  the  by-standers  to  bring  her  in  ;  but  she  shook 
her  head — so  sadly — and  when  one  of  them  laid  hold  of  her  wrist,  she 
quietly  drew  it  away,  and  looked  up,  again  repeating  ^*  Dallada ;  tink, 
tink."     She  seemed  w^orn  into  exhaustion  ;  scarcely  capable  of  support- 
ing her  slender  and  tottering  frame :  yet  was  there  in  her  eyes  that 
same  light  of  insane  brightness,  and  glistening,  which  I  before  noticed, 
though  it  was  now  more  feverish  and  intense.     The  guitar  lay  upon 
the  table— I  reached  it,  and  put  it  into  his  hands.     The  first  touch  of 
the  strings  thrilled  through  her  every  limb  :  she  shook  with  a  convul- 
sive motion,  and  drew  her  arms  and  elbows  close,  compressingly,  against 
her  sides,  and  clapped  her  little  hands  in  ecstacy,  and  uttered  a  thin,> 
faint  laugh,  which  closed  in  a  moaning  plaint.     The  sound  of  that 
laugh  and  moan  were  as  sense- touching,  as  heart-penetrating,  as  any 
thing  I  remember  ever  to  have  heard.     Across  the  narrow  street,  op- 
posite Jose's  window,  was  a  door  which  was  reached  by  half-a-dozen 
steps.     A  low  wall,  about  three  feet  high,  projected  at  right  angles 
from  the  door ;  each,  at  its  street  end,  supported  a  thin  column,  on 
which  the  porch-roof  rested.     The  moment  Jose  commenced  playing 
one  of  those  softly-swelling  and  slowly-measured  airs,  in  which  he  had 
such  power,  she  ran  up  the  steps,  as  if  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  him — 
rested  against  the  wall,  with  her  left  arm  twined  round  the  pillar,  on 
which  she  reclined  her  head.     The  air  continued  for  several  minutes. 
She  was  perfectly  still,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  breathe,  but  two  or  three 
labourings  in  the  throat  and  chest  were  perceptible — her  knees  began 
to  bend,  the  pillared  arm  slipped  slowly  and  gradually  from  its  clasp, 
her  head  stooped  forward,  while  her  disengaged  right  arm  hung  as  life- 
less by  her  side.     Presently  the  left  arm  dropped  from  the  colunm,  and 
her  whole  body  sank  gently  down,  to  her  right  side  ;  she  did  not  drop 
— she  fell,  like  a  cloud,  without  sound  :  and  the  head  hung  forward  on 
the  uppermost  of  the  steps.     Jose  threw  down  the  guitar — we  under- 
stood it — ^but  not  till  this  moment — and  both  hastened  into  the  street : 
where,  by  this  time,  one  of  the  men  had  raised  her,  and  carried  her 
down  the  steps. — She  was  quite  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Monthly  Repository,  November,  1834. 

SMUGGLER,    PIRATE,    AND   

You  are  asleep  as  you  g^aze  : — broadly  awake,  but  deliciously  dream- 
ing ; — ^there  is  a  wavy  calmness  in  the  bliss  which  is  experienced  in 
sailing,  fair  being  the  weather  and  favourable  the  wind,  across  the  Ba- 
hama banks  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  who  is  inexperienced  in  those  seas 
has  overcome  the  constantly  recurring  apprehensions,  that  his  floating 
mansion  must  inevitably  strike  on  one  of  those  numerous  black  masses 
which  appear  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  water*s  surface ;  a  dash,  a 
crash,  and  the  g^nding  of  timbers  against  them  is  momently  expected  : 
but  onward  and  onward  the  bark  fearlessly  goes,  scathlessly,  as  if  at 
her  approach  the  frowning  dangers,  and  the  black  barriers,  each  suc- 
cessively dissolved  and  vanished.  But,  indeed,  it  does  require  repeated 
assurances,  ere  the  eye  can  be  convinced  that  those  seeming  dangers 
are  nothing  more  than  innocent  beds  of  sponge  which  are  everywhere 
speckling,  like  little  black  clouds,  or  dark  islets,  the  smooth,  delicate, 
white  and  yellow  sand,  which  he  sees  through  the  transparent  waters, 
as  distinctly  as  if  there  were  no  other  medium  between  his  eyes  and  the 
bottom  of  that  sea,  than  a  plate-glass ;  and,  only  on  trying  with  the 
leatl  and  line  will  a  stranger  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  seeming 
four  or  five  feet  at  most  of  depth,  is  more  than  treble  that  number  of 
fathoms :  that  the  gold  and  silver,  and  amethyst,  and  emerald  coated 
finny  creatures  which  he  may  see  sporting  and  darting,  and  flashing, 
and  stilly  under  his  eyes,  within  the  reach  of  his  arm,  are  as  safe  from 
his  clutch  as  if  they  were  at  the  antipodes.  But  so  it  is.  And,  when 
assured,  his  heart  and  mind  speedily  become  enwrapt  in  dreams  of 
beauty,  and  reveries  of  bliss — and  he  glides  along,  meanwhile,  on  his 
pathless  journey,  without  notion  of  peril,  or  sense  of  toil : — then  and 
there  fashioning  the  distant  solid  earth,  and  the  far  off  world,  and  all 
that  live  and  move,  and  breathe  therein,  into  those  shapes  of  love  and 
happiness  and  beauty  which  the  inborn  goodness  of  nature  engenders 
and  animates  in  the  soul ;  till  he  is  startled  from  his  convictions  of  what 
man  may  be,  of  what  man  should  be,  of  what  man  will  be,  by  some 
reality  which  proves  to  him  what  man  has  made  himself,  by  the  agency 
of  knavery  and  hypocrisy. 

Thus  dreaming — ^thus  enjoying — ^hoping  and  happy,  was  I  one  after- 
noon in  January,  182-,  when  on  board  the  schooner  Margaret,  bound 
to  the  Ilavannah,  ^vith  a  purpose  in  hand,  in  which  were  involved  cir- 
cumstances that  had  brought  on  me  the  most  intense  and  enduring 
agony — for  it  was  no  less — which  in  my  life  of  vicissitude  I  have  ever 
experienced ;  yet  was  my  suffering  suspended,  my  pain  forgfotten,  while 
gliding  along  that  l)eautiful  water,  and  gazing  on  that  glorious  ocean- 
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bed.  Suddenly  my  attention  was  aroused  by  some  allusions  to  certain 
casks  of  flour,  (of  which  the  cargo  principally  consisted,)  and  a  con- 
versation between  the  captain  and  mate,  as  to  the  means  that  were  to 
be  employed  in  landing  it.  There  was  neither  mystery  nor  secrecy 
in  their  manner ;  they  spoke  boldly  and  openly,  as  if  confident  of  safety, 
and  fearless  of  detection  and  its  consequences  ;  and  without  the  remot- 
est sense  of  wrong  doing,  or  consciousness  of  moral  turpitude ;  but  I 
heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  I  was  on  board  of  a  smuggler !  A 
fact  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  when  I  embarked  at 
Charleston ;  for  all  there  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  the  way  of  custom 
and  fair  trading.  Was  it  the  >\Tong — the  dishonesty  of  the  act  at  which 
my  alann  and  repugnance  rose  ?  Did  I  mourn  the  unlucky  chance 
which  had  directed  me  to  a  smuggler,  because  her  way  of  life  was  un- 
just ?  I  think  not — no,  indeed — though  the  impossibility  of  escape 
made  me  shiver,  as  I  reflected  thereon — not  because  her  designs  were 
criminal — a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.  Ah,  it  was  a  cowardly 
dread  of  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  being  caught  in  the  act,  or  sus- 
pected of  connection  wnth  the  adventure,  that  smote  me  :  for  on  remon- 
strating with  the  captain  on  his  deceiving  me — unavailable  as  I  knew 
remonstrance  would  be — my  fears  and  scruples  were  only  laughed  at ; 
and  such  arguments  used  as  convinced  me  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
affair ;  and  not  the  least  probability  of  my  being  implicated,  shovdd  de- 
tection take  place,  which,  he  affirmed,  was  impossible.  More  than 
calmed  by  his  assurances,  and  hLs  bold  front  and  unhesitating  manner, 
I  was  encouraged  to  pry  further  into  these  matters,  and  ceased  even  to 
be  surprised,  when  he  freely  laid  open  all  his  plans,  and  told  me  of  the 
repeated,  and  always  successful  trips  he  had  made  to  the  Ilavannah,  on 
similar  business.  And  I  found  also  that  no  extraordinary  skill,  tact, 
or  contrivance  was  necessary  in  his  trade  :  (he  was  afterwards  described 
to  me,  by  an  acquaintance  of  his,  as  one  who  carried  on  and  went 
through  every  thing  by  "  main  strength  and  stupidness ;" — such,  pre- 
cisely, were  the  phrases  applied  in  the  description  of  him,)  that  a  bribe 
to  the  officials  who  are  especially  appointed  to  look  after  the  revenues 
of  liis  Catholic  majesty  there,  effectually  blinded  the  keenest  eyes  of 
all,  from  the  great  man  at  the  head,  down  to  the  farthest  ramification, 
or  remotest  link  of  custom-house  authority.  On  this  assurance  I  lost 
all  fear,  and  talked  and  jested  over  the  scheme  as  if  it  were  a  meritori- 
ous act  they  were  engaged  to  perform  :  it  became  a  mere  exchange  of 
commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  without  the  prolixities  and  encum- 
brances of  formality :  it  was  a  mere  breach  of  conventionalisms ;  the 
pasdng  of  bribes  and  toll  into  other  hands  than  those  which  were  pri- 
vileged to  exact  them.  I  began  to  tliink  that  possibly  they  might,  in 
time,  bring  them  to  their  senses — be  a  lesson  to  those  in  the  high  places, 
to  exact  less  toll,  especiiilly  on  bread,  if  they  would  bring  tlie  toll  to 
lawful  and  worthy  use.  Well,  thus  thinking,  we  passed  under  El 
Moro,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  fair-way,  a  little  south  of  El  Punta, 
with  the  grey  city,  and  the  forest  of  masts  on  our  starboard  hand,  the 
inner  harbour,  a  broad  and  beautiful  basin,  ahead  of  us,  the  stupendous. 
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but  not  impregnable,  Moro  fortress,  grimly  scowling  on  our  larboard 
side  :  thus  it  was,  till  the  anchor  taking  hold,  the  schooner  swung 
directly  round,  and  changed  sides  with  every  thing.  I  had  provided 
myself  with  a  passport  at  Charleston — a  very  necessary  thing  to  do,  on 
account  of  the  fee  of  two  dollars  which  is  then  paid  to  the  Spanish 
Consul — ^you  may  light  your  pipe  with  the  paper  next  minute,  if  you 
please  :  so,  at  least,  I  found  the  case  to  be.  As  the  sun  was  near  setting 
when  we  anchored,  I  preferred  remaining  on  board  for  the  night ; 
partly  because  the  proper  offices  for  exhibiting  my  passport  would  be 
closed,  but  chiefly  from  a  pretty  strong  conviction,  that  if  certain 
acquaintances  of  mine  saw  me  in  the  city  at  night,  one  of  those  nicely 
pointed,  keen  edged,  long,  cold  pieces  of  steel,  which  are  nestled  under 
jackets  in  the  Havannah,  would  be  sheathed  under  my  clavicle,  and  I 
should  never  be  able  to  tell  who  did  it.  Restless  and  feverishly  im- 
patient as  the  circumstances  which  called  me  to  Ilavannah  had  rendered 
me,  I  was  constrained  to  remain  on  board :  I  turned  in  and  fretted 
myself  to  sleep.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  happy  obliviousness  I 
ilo  not  know ;  but  I  was  aroused  by  a  most  unusual  bustle  ;  stamping 
of  feet — clattering  of  lumber,  and  a  hurried  confusion  of  sounds,  among 
which  I  gathered,  "  Heave  that  barrel  on  board  ! — clap  on  the  hatches  ! 

— By it  is  too  late  ! — They'll  be  alongside  in  a  minute  !"     The 

light  was  streaming  down  the  hatchway  or  companion,  into  the  cabin, 
and  I  conjectured  it  was  morning.  I  ran  instantly  on  deck  ;  what  a 
sight  burst  upon  me  !  Night  it  was,  but  as  bright  as  day.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  discovered  that  the  vessel  had  quitted  her  former  an- 
chorage, and  was  now  down,  far  in  the  middle  of  the  great  or  inner 
harbour.  The  whole  scene  taken  in  its  round — its  sum  of  particulars 
and  extent — its  full  wonder  of  beauty,  was  grand,  swelling,  and  over- 
powering ;  it  operated  like  suddenly  intoxicating  delight ;  the  senses  are 
too  small  to  hold  the  huge  draught ;  it  rushed  as  a  sea  into  the  soul. 
That  "  inner  harbour"  was  one  magnificent  sweep  oT  smooth  water, 
green  and  glittering  under  the  clear  round  moon ;  not  a  dot,  nor  a 
speck,  nor  a  streak,  nor  a  line,  nor  a  hair  of  cloud,  turn  whichever  way 
the  eye  could,  was  discernible  in  the  whole  expanse  of  the  blue  vault : — 
not  a  star  was  seen :  all  was  the  moon's  imshared  and  undisputed 
heaven.  And  there  the  calm  queen  sat  and  looked  across  and  around 
her  glorious  realm,  and  down  upon  the  sleeping  world!  The  grey 
walls,  massive  buildings,  towers,  turrets,  and  steeples — the  hundreds  of 
masts  on  the  city's  side — all,  as  they  stood  wTapped  in  her  cool  lx?ams, 
were  hushed  as  the  centre  of  the  Pyramids.  Away  to  the  south,  the 
hills  rising  up  and  breaking  into  fringy  streaks  and  gulfy  undulations, 
the  concave  line  of  the  moon's  empire,  stood  in  vapoury  and  purple 
grandeur  of  tranquillity — smiling  solemnity ;  and  they  sunk  gradually 
towanls  the  limits  of  the  sheeny  basin  :  and  there  stretched  out  almost 
a  plain,  with  only  gentle  swells  to  make  it  more  precious  to  the  eye, 
on  which  sat  the  little  town  of  Ueglas  with  its  church  towt^rs,  and  here 
and  there  a  villa ;  alnrnt  which,  uplifting  their  j^aciou>  hcmls,  were 
cocoa  palms,  throwing  their  hcjiryolikc,  but  VM>autiful  plumes  iutn  tin- 
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moon's  cerulean  :  there,  too,  were  other  growths,  massive  and  round, 
with  broadly  spreading  limbs  and  ponderous  foliage  :  there,  a  little  bare 
and  level  space  lay  between  the  embrace  of  shrubs,  and  partially  black 
in  the  umbrageousness  of  the  bordering  trees.  So  happy,  so  hushed — 
so  inconceivably — so  indescribably  beautiful  was  this  reality  of  man*s 
art  with  nature's  glory  mingling!  Even  the  grim  Moro,  and  the 
almost  palpable  blackness  of  the  shadows  which  it  threw  upon  the  mute 
and  unmoving  waters  at  its  foot,  and  the  deep  murmured  anthem  of  the 
rolling  billow  that  broke  afar  oif-away,  where  the  bulwark  head  looked 
out  tranquilly  over  the  ever- wakeful,  ever-moving,  and  ever-moaning 
ocean — all — all  looked  the  attributes  of  love — all  appeared  as  if  dropped, 
placed,  planted  there  by  the  spirit  of  beauty — all  wore  an  aspect  spiritu- 
alized— ^the  reflex  of  heaven ! 

Amid  this  universe  of  beauty,  which  lay,  as  if  it  were  in  a  sighless 
and  unbreathing  sleep,  and  was  hushed  into  marble-like  quiet,  there  was 
yet  a  stirring  and  an  eager  life — the  life  of  wrong  and  mischief;  man's 
mammon  worship  had  sent  death  striding  abroad. 

The  noise,  rattle,  and  confusion  which  had  so  suddenly  aroused  and 
called  me  on  deck,  ceased  as  if  every  one  concerned  had  been  struck 
dumb  and  nerveless.  Something  I  saw  (a  barrel  of  flour,  I  conjecture<l) 
obstructed  the  main  hatchway,  and  prevented  its  being  closed  down : 
there  was  not  time  to  restore  it  to  its  stowage,  and  a  tarpaulin  was 
thrown  over  it.  A  boat  was  alongside,  in  the  bow  of  which  lay  a  cask 
of  flour ;  and  sitting  on  the  gunnel  of  the  stem  wiis  a  man,  looking 
neither  like  landsman  nor  seaman  :  on  his  face  the  moon  shone  fully  ; 
the  swaggering  manner  in  which  his  cap  sat  on  the  side  of  his  head  had 
in  it  a  dare-devil  recklessness  of  expression  which  seemed  to  tell  the 
man's  character  ; — his  long  black  hair  lay  down  on  his  shoulders — his 
naked  throat  shone  in  the  moonlight ;  he  sat  with  his  arms  compres- 
sively  foldeil  across  his  breast,  with  a  hand,  as  1  saw,  in  each  pocket  of 
his  closely  buttoned  jacket.  He  exchanged  glances  with  the  captain  of 
the  schooner  ;  his  own  seemed  to  signify,  "  Say  notliing — leave  it  to  me 
to  manage  them."  Not  a  word  was  uttered,  except  a  "  hush !"  from 
the  captain,  which  I  perceived  was  addressed  to  a  little  Spanish  boy 
who  lay  on  the  deck,  wailing  pitcously,  and  striving  to  check  his  cry 
as  he  clung  in  terror  to  the  knee  of  the  captain,  who  was  leaning  on 
the  schooner's  main  beam,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  crossed  arms, 
casting  out  a  singularly  watchful  and  wary  look,  in  which,  with  much 
of  calculation,  there  was  a  snatch  of  mirthfulness,  as  if  he  could  only 
laugh  at  being  dctecte<l  in  the  act  of  smuggling,  and  knew  how  to  make 
reprisals,  or  easily  solve  the  difficulties.  The  crew  stood  in  groups, 
more  vexed  at  being  interrupted  than  alarmed  at  being  discovered  in 
their  occupation  ;  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  one  point,  whither  mine 
also  turned,  and  showed  me  the  cause  of  this  alternation  of  uproar  and 
stillness.  What  was  going  on  on  board  the  schooner  could  be  seen 
from  the  shore  as  if  it  were  broiul  daylight ;  and  so  barefaced  was  the 
act,  that  the  otherwise  winking  authorities  were  now  couiix'lled  to  vin- 
dicate their  character  0.>r  loyalty  and  vigilance.     To  this  end,  a  stately 
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boat,  rowed  by  about  fourteen  oars,  was  advancing  towards  the  Mar- 
garet, and,  taking  the  usually  dignified  formality  of  sweep  round,  stop- 
ped close  alongside  the  boat  in  which  was  the  tell-tale  cask  of  flour  and 
the  boat*s  sole  occupant,  who  sat  motionless.  In  the  stem-sheets  of  the 
Custom-house  boat — for  such  was  the  quality  of  this  unwelcome  in- 
truder— were  two  officers  and  several  fire-arms.  The  chief  stood  up 
and  stooped  his  head  till  he  looked  under  and  into  the  bent-down  face 
of  the  man  with  the  cap.  *^  Ha !  Fulgaz ! '"  he  exclaimed,  and,  without 
turning  his  eye,  threw  out  his  hand  beckoningly,  and  called  for  his 
^  carabine.**  ^*  Are  you  going  to  shoot  me  ?**  said  the  other,  quite  un- 
disturbed. "  Si,"  was  the  reply ;  and  with  it  the  cocking  "  click  "  was 
beard,  and  the  muzzle  was  at  his  breast.  There  was  a  flash,  a  spark  of 
the  barrel,  as  a  pistol  flew  from  the  left  pocket  at  the  head  of  the  officer, 
who  fell  back  dea/1  into  the  boat,  his  own  carabine  exploding  at  the  same 
instant — ^yet  was  Fulgaz  untouched !  As  quick  as  possible  a  pistol  in 
the  left  hand  was  fired  at  the  other  officer.  The  desperado  then  tore 
open  his  jacket,  and,  with  his  Spanish  knife  flashing  over  his  head,  he 
lei^)ed  for  the  Custom-house  boat,  which,  being  thrown  off  by  the  bus- 
tle, left  a  space  so  wide  that  Fulgaz  fell  short  with  plunge  and  splash 
into  the  water ;  nevertheless,  he  was  over  the  gunnel  in  a  few  seconds — 
and  there  he  stood,  with  one  foot  on  the  body,  the  other  on  the  seat, 
with  his  knife  elevated  and  flourished  in  defiance  of  the  whole  crew,  not 
one  of  whom  would  assail  him,  though  all  were  armed  and  carabines 
were  at  hand.  Awhile  he  stood,  glaring  on  them,  then  burst  into  a 
shrill,  loud  laugh  of  derision,  and,  waving  his  dagger  to  a  shore-boat, 
several  of  which,  with  others  from  the  ship,  were  now  converging,  fiill 
of  the  alarmed  and  curious,  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  he  was  speedily 
answered  by  one  approaching  sufficiently  near,  and  he  sprang  in,  took 
off  his  cap,  and,  as  he  stood  up,  continued  waving  it  and  his  knife  round 
his  head,  laughing  and  shouting  jeers  of  triumph,  till  I  lost  sight  of  him 
among  the  crowded  boats  and  shipping  moored  at  the  quays.  Mean- 
time, another  boat,  full  of  soldiers,  had  arrived  alongside  the  Margaret, 
and  formal  possession  of  her  was  t^ken  in  the  king's  name.  The  an- 
chor was  weighed,  and  she  was  towed  to  the  wharf,  moored,  and  a 
guard  set  over  her.  The  excitement  and  turmoil,  and  the  activity  of 
the  curious,  now  subside<l,  and  all  sank  into  repose.  I  again  turned  in, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  what  might  be  the  fate  of  others,  or 
my  penalty  for  being  caught  on  board  a  smuggler,  and  with  such  ad- 
ditions and  multiplications  of  mischief. 

But,  troublesome  as  the  affair  proved  to  be  to  others,  I  was  entanglc<l 
in  no  difficulty  by  its  consequences  ;  for,  when  the  authorities  came  to 
examine  the  vessel  in  the  morning,  they  declined  even  opening  my  lug- 
gage, on  my  stating  that  I  was  an  English  Passenger.  I  was  unhesi- 
tatingly permitted  to  go  whither  I  would,  and  two  men  were  ordered 
to  follow  my  directions  in  removing  and  carrying  my  trunks.  I  landed 
accordingly,  and  there,  drawn  up  in  line,  was  a  company  of  soldiers 
with  bristling  bayonets ;  and  walking  backwtirtls  and  forwards  in  front 
of  their  line  was  Fulgaz  ! — u  chapeau  on  liis  head,  and  a  sword  flapping 
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at  his  side,  with  the  same  reckless  and  laughing  defiance  of  the  soldiers 
which  he  h  id  exhibited  the  previous  night,  and  no  one  attempted  to 
molest  or  interrupt  him.     I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  examining  him 
more  closely,  as  he  frequently  paused  in  his  walk  to  look  fixedly  or  be 
gazed  at  by  others ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  straggling  seamen 
or  others  from  the  American  vessels,  he  was  scarcely  noticed.     Singu- 
lar as  the  face  was,  and  so  apt  to  be  impressed  on  the  memory,  there 
was  in  it  nothing  of  the  hardened  and  hurley  ruffianism  which  his  re- 
cent conduct  might  lead  one  to  suppose  would  grimly  scowl  upon  it. 
I  should  call  him  handsome,  but  for  his  nose  and  eyes.     His  nose  was 
remarkably  hooked  and  very  thin,  as  if  it  had  been  squeezed  into  an 
unnatural  projection  from  his  face.     It  was  the  upper  mandible  of  an 
eagle  or  a  parrot's  bill,  hammered  on  both  sides  into  a  leanness  and 
sharp  edge.      His   two  eyes — ^for  two    they  were,  and  could  not  be 
called  a  pair — were  not  only  different  in  colour,  but  they  each  expressed 
a  different  meaning,  and  that  too  without  squinting.     One  was  lus- 
trously hot  and  greenish,  the  other  a  dark  piercing  brown  :  they  seemed 
to  be  both  employed  at  one  moment  on  different  occupations ;  while  the 
green  one  was  tsiking  your  measure  and  scrutinizing  for  the  best  place 
in  which  to  lodge  the  knife,  the  other  was  securing  a  retreat,  calculat- 
ing consequences,  concocting  an  evasion  of  them,   or   balancing  the 
weight  of  your  purse.     They  spoke  at  once  in  the  present  and  future 
tense ;  one  was  doing  wow,  the  other  acting  for  bye-and-bye.     AVho- 
ever  saw  them  once  could  ever  after  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  their 
owner,  Fulgaz.      He  did  me  the    honour  to  quit  his  bravado  posi- 
tion, and,  not  with  my  good  will,  I  assure  you,  reader,  took  his  sta- 
tion at  my  side,  as  I  walked  towards  the  city  gates,  within  which  a 
volante  was  awaiting  me.     He  was  not  a  man  to  be  repulsed  with  im- 
punity.    I  dared  not  offer  a  word  of  dislike  to  his  company,  knowing 
how  very  unceremonious  he  would  be  with  his  knife  if  I  aroused  or 
touched  his  temper.     Yet  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  hold  com- 
munion with  him,  nor  did  he  speak  at  all,  but  looked  in  my  face  occa- 
sionally with  a  malicious  glee,  as  if  he  were  mightily  pleased  that  I 
had  witnessed  his  prowess.     Thus  accompanied,  I  arrived  at  the  vehicle, 
when  Fulgaz  lifted  his  chapeau  from  his  head,  and  with  a  l>ow,  pro- 
longed till  it  was  burlesque  of  courtesy,  he  offered  me  his  arm  to  assist 
me  in  ascending ;  then  casting  an  earnest  and  meaning  glance  into  my 
eyes,  waved  his  hand,  bowed  again,  saying,  "  Adieu,  Senhor  English- 
man !  you  will  not  forget  poor  Fulgaz."     The  driver  cheeped  at  his 
horse,  and  I  passed  in  silence,  glowdng  with  astonishment  and  some 
alarm,  not  without  a  little  foreboding  of  mischief  from  that  strange 
and  desperate  man.     But  I  escaped  unmolested,  though  I  learned,  some 
weeks  after  leaving  the  Havannah,  that  a  knife  had  actually  been  hired 
for  my  service  at  the  charge  of  an  ounce,  that  is,  a  doubloon.     I  can 
only  suppose  the  operator  did  not  find  a  clean  opportunity  for  doing  his 
job,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  Fulgaz  was  the  person  engaged. 

I  never  spoke  of  Fulgaz,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  him,  till 
I  was  most  strangely  and  dismally  reminded  of  him  tliirtecn  months 
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subsequent  to  the  circumstances  which  I  have  related  above.  A  Col- 
ombian vessel  of  war  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  S with  part  of  the 

crew  of  a  piratical  schooner  which  she  had  captured  in  the  act  of 
plundering  an  American  vessel,  the  whole  crew  of  which  the  pirates 
had  murdered  :  so  said  report ;  but  it  proved  afterwards  that  they  had 
avoided  that  fate  by  running  their  vessel  on  shore  and  escaping  into  the 
woods — on  example  which  was  followed  by  the  pirates  when  surprised 
by  the  Colombian  in  a  creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
On  shore  they  were  pursued ;  many  were  killed  in  resisting,  and  eight 
were  captured,  one  of  whom  was  described  as  having  fought  with 
maniac  fury,  and  only  when  he  was  struck  dovni,  and  several  men 
rushed  upon  him,  could  the  party  take  him.     They  were  brought  to 

S ^  and  ^ven  up  to  the  civil  authority  to  await  their  trial.     The 

evidence  was  so  strong  against  them,  that  chance  of  escape  there  was 
none.  The  day  came,  and,  attracted  by  curiosity,  I  went  to  the  court- 
house, which  I  found  quite  full.  The  trial  was  proceeding,  and  it  was 
hng  ere  I,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  watching  openings,  edged  my- 
self so  far  through  the  crowd  as  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  prisoners. 
Some  had  their  heads  bent  down,  lying  on  their  open  palms  on  the  bar 
before  them,  evidently  enduring  great  mental  suffering.  The  backs  of 
all  were  towards  me  yet.  Two  stood  beside  each  other  erect,  as  I  saw 
on  squeezing  further  forward,  with  their  hands  in  their  bosoms,  scowl- 
ing defiance  from  their  eyes,  and  grinning  recklessness  and  scorn  from 
their  closed  teeth  and  curling  lips  on  the  court.  There  was  one,  an 
Englishman,  not  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  very  regular,  indeed 
beautiful  features,  and  blond,  glossy  hair,  which  hung  down  his  cheeks 
in  those  long  spiral  curls,  the  culture  of  which  is  a  matter  of  solicitude 
to  many  sea-faring  youths.  His  cheeks  were  clear  and  somewhat 
rosy,  not  at  all  bronzed  or  ingrained  by  climate  or  weather ;  and  the 
light  eyebrows  and  lashes  gave  to  his  full  blue  eyes  that  soft,  kindly, 
but  melancholy  character  which  frequently  accompanies  them.  Not  a 
line  nor  furrow  on  the  face  or  forehead  was  to  be  perceived — ^not  the 
least  physiognomical  tinge  of  violence  or  hardness  was  discernible  ;  it 
was  rather  the  countenance  of  a  healthy,  but  not  at  all  happy  girl. 
Of  his  danger  he  seemed  to  be  utterly  unconscious,  or  unimpressed  by 
it ;  but  he  attended  to  the  proceedings  with  intense  and  eager  earnest- 
ness, following  with  his  eyes  each  witness  and  each  movement  in  the 
court,  and  listening  to  all  as  if  he  were  entirely  engrossed  by  the  deep 
interest  of  a  novel  and  singular  scene  in  which  his  character,  welfare, 
or  life,  were  otherways  totally  unconcerned.  He  it  was  who  had  re- 
sisted capture  with  such  extraordinary  ferocity,  lie  had  no  name — ^he 
would  g^ve  no  name ;  none  of  his  companions  knew  him  by  any,  or 
else  they  refused  to  speak  ;  and  when  his  contumaciousness  was  alluded 
to,  and  the  judge  urged  him  to  say  what  he  was  called,  he  replied  gen- 
tly, and  almost  deferentially,  "  Call  me  Jack  Smith  or  Bill  Jones, — 
anything  will  do ;  you  cannot  get  mine,  I  hope.'*  This  is  all  I  ever 
saw  or  knew  of  him.  Who  are  they — where  are  they — whose  hearts 
have  hung  in  leaden  sarlness,  or  have  palpitate<l  and  throbbed  in  tor- 
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turing  uncertainty  on  his  account  ?  Perhaps  there  are  such !  And 
though  he  is  not  immediately  or  necessarily  connecfed  with  the  purpojse 
of  my  story,  perhaps  the  reader  will  pardon  this  notice  of  him.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  only  other  pirate  1  ever  saw  (in  my 
knowledge,  at  least,)  was  an  Englishman  of  about  the  age  of  the  mis- 
erable youth  here  spoken  of;  he  was  also  of  fair  complexion,  with 
glossy  hair  and  singularly  quiet  expression  of  countenance.  I  saw  him 
going  to  suffer  death  at  Barbadoes  for  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  cold- 
blooded murders  on  record.  He  preser>*ed  his  composure,  calm  indif- 
ference, and  quiet  contentedness  of  manner,  as  he  walked  from  the 
prison  between  two  men — no  other  guard — down  the  careenage,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile :  escape  seemed  anything  but  difficult. 
Under  the  gallows  was  an  empty  flour-barrel,  the  head  of  which  had 
been  knocked  out,  and  a  single  piece  of  the  same  heading  laid  across 
the  mouth  as  a  foot-board  for  him  to  stand  upon  :  such  was  the  scaffold ! 
He  eyed  these  preparations  carefully,  looking  up  at  the  beam  and  then 
at  the  barrel,  wliich  he  perceived  was  not  directly  under  the  beam,  and 
with  his  foot  adjusted  it  properly  !  Yet  was  there  in  his  look,  action, 
manner,  nothing  that  glimpsed  forth  a  sign  of  the  braggadocia.  I 
could  not  remain  an  instant  longer.  Pardon  this  digression,  reader, 
and  return  with  me  to  the  court-house  at  S . 

Among  the  prisoners  there  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  utterly  care- 
less of  the  others,  or  of  his  own  position,  and  heedless  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Occasionally  he  lifted  up  his  head  to  look  about  him,  uncon- 
cernedly, but  was  occupied  chiefly  in  the  amusement  of  chopping  at 
the  rail  or  bar  of  the  inclosure  with  his  finger,  just  as  one  hacks  at  a 
board  with  a  knife,  idly  and  vacantly,  or  as  if  for  the  pleasure  of  mark- 
ing it  with  notches.  Placed  as  I  was,  I  could  not  obtain  full  sight  of 
his  face,  nor,  indeed,  was  I  curious  on  the  subject ;  the  others,  the  Eng- 
lishman especially,  had  so  fixed  my  attention  :  but  in  one  of  those 
moments  of  his  looknig  up,  and  on  the  spectators,  he  turned  his  face 
round  to  my  direction,  and  Rxing  his  glance  on  me,  gave  a  familiar  nod 
and  smile  of  recognition  :  it  shot  through  me  like  a  bullet !  I  became 
hot,  cold,  clammy,  dizzy,  and  sick  :  my  breathing  was  snapped.  I  felt 
as  I  were  strangling ;  and  I  saw^  and  felt  nothing  more,  till  I  awoke 
from  a  stupor,  and  found  myself  supported  in  the  arms  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  court's  entrance  :  my  cravat  was 
off,  my  waistcoat  and  shirt  thrown  open,  and  a  glass  of  water  was  held 
to  my  lips.  It  was  Fulgaz  who  had  glanced  and  nodded  at  me  ! — it 
was  Fulgaz — there  arraigned  as  a  pirate !  but  I  did  not — ^I  could  not 
return.  All  were  con\'icted,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  them. 
My  fainting  was  ascribed  to  the  heat  and  pressure  ;  and  to  no  one  did 
I  ever  breathe  a  syllable  on  the  subject,  till  upwards  of  seven  years  had 
transpired, — ^four  years  from  the  date  of  the  following  event : — 

It  was  on  a  magnificent  day,  with  neither  wind  nor  cloud,  but  in- 
tensely cold,  Fahrenheit  then  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  un- 
der zero,  in  the  sun.  After  skimming  with  rapturous  velocity  over 
the  ice,  acros:?  glassy  rivers,  and  balised  lakes,  over  snow  which  had 
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Rttled  and  compacted  into  the  solidity  of  rocks,  myself  and  a  fellow- 
traveller  were  ^iproaching  the  little  town  of  *  *  *.  It  stands  on  a 
perfectly  level  plain,  which  is  barriered  on  every  side  by  a  rugged  and 
incturesque  circle  of  hills.  As  the  town  stands  far  from  the  plain's 
centre,  some  of  the  hills  are  immediate  and  distinct ;  the  greater  dis- 
tance of  the  other  side  of  the  periphery  gave  even  the  white  snow,  with 
which  the  hills  were  covered  entirely  (saving  where  the  thousands  and 
tms  of  thousands  of  pinnacling  firs  dotted  the  expanse  with  green  or 
black,)  a  dark  and  hazy  colouring.  Between  those  distant  hills  and 
the  plain  lies  the  noble  river,  perhaps  it  is  the  grandest  in  the  whole 
worid,  over  which  we  had  flown  a  few  hours  before.  On  one  side  of 
the  town  runs  the  river  of  disputed  names,  tributary  to  the  larger,  and 
more  valued  for  its  commercial  conveniences,  than  for  its  natural  beau- 
tifes ;  which,  however,  are  far  from  being  few,  or  undeserving  a  scene- 
liO¥«r*8  attention,  though  at  the  time  to  which  I  am  referring,  most  of 
tiiose  beauties  were  enveloped  in  a  positive,  resolute,  confirmed  wintry 
garb.  Huts,  cottages,  houses,  the  church,  roads,  streets,  fields, — every 
where  was  a  r^on  of  snow  and  ice. 

"  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there — 
The  ice  was  all  around.** 

On  the  day  previous,  a  copious  visitation  of  sleet  had  arrived  to  assist 
in  decorating  ibe  scene :  the  trunks,  stems,  and  branches  of  the  trees 
were  encased  in  glassy  congelation,  and  from  them  millions  of  pendul- 
ous crystals  jingling  swung,  and  sparkled,  and  glittered,  and  delighted, 
and  bewitched  the  eyes  with  their  profusion  of  prismatic  glories :  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  them  were  every  moment  ringing  against  each 
other,  breaking,  falling,  dropping,  and  throwing  through  the  bright  air 
such  delicious,  gentle  music — ^hosts  of  happy  elfin  things  striking  their 
cymbals  in  joyous  holiday.  But  it  was  exquisitely  cold  ;  a  fact  of 
which  my  formidable  wrapping  would  have  left  me  in  ignorance,  had 
not  a  littie  disorder  in  my  neck  gear  called  one  hand  out  of  its  snug 
beaver  mitten  to  set  it  right.  The  action  did  not  occupy  many  seconds, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  tell  me,  to  the  very  marrow,  how  cold  was  the  air. 
On  all  was  winter,  glorious  winter  I  except  the  smoke  which  graciously 
curled  and  danced  in  circling  and  wavy  wreaths  from  many  a  snow- 
ooated  chinmey.  And  our  appetites  had  by  this  time  whetted  them- 
selves into  a  keenness  most  enviable ;  for  the  ideality  of  something 
reeking  savorily  below  that  smoke  made  appetite  particularly  capable. 
**  I  am  quite  prepared  for  anything  they  con  give  us  to  eat,  if  it  be  but 
tiie  hoof  of  a  horse,*^  said  I  to  my  friend.  **  I  trust  we  shall  find  some- 
thing more  palatable  and  easier  of  mastication  than  a  horse*s  hoof,**  he 
replied.  "  You  may  eat  a  good  dinner  in  imagination,  the  best  your 
poetry  can  spread  out,  and  when  you  come  to  the  reality  you  shall  find 
that  to  be  quite  as  good.**  My  companion  knew  every  rood  of  the  icy 
ground  on  which  we  were  travelling,  therefore  I  put  the  affair  of  eating 
and  drinking  contrivance  into  his  hands.  **  There  is  no  better  house  in 
the  whole  country  :  choice  and  substantial  are  the  fiands  it  dispenses ; 
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and  you  will  smack  your  lips  in  ecstacy  at  various  and  excellent  wine« 
which  will  range  before  you,  and  solicit  an  invitation  down  your  throat. 
They  know  how  to  live  where  we  are  going.*'     These  commendations 
elicited  from  me  further  inquiry,  for  I  saw  no  evidences  or  uuurks  of  a 
substantial  and  well-equipped  hotel.     "  There  is  the  house — ^you  see  it 
propping  the  church,  or  the  church  props  it ;  it  is  a  reciprocity  of  prop- 
ping."    The  house  to  which  he  directed  my  attention,  was  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  brotherhood  who  officiated  in  the  church,  and  administered 
to  the  s{Hritual  wants  of  ^e  surrounding  inhabitants.     My  friend  W9» 
a  good  Catholic :  but  as  I  was  a  heretic,  and  also  a  stranger  to  them,  a 
twinge  of  propriety  and  decorum  came  over  me :  but  **  he  was  inti- 
ipately  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  should  be  as  readily  and  as  cordi- 
ally welcome  as  himself;  he  was  confident  they  would  be  about  their 
dinner  then."     In  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  in  the  presence  of  four 
)dndly  looking  men,  none  of  whom  wore  the  garb  of  any  special  order 
of  priesthood.     Their  appearances  and  looks  spoke  ease,  content,  and 
intelligence.     We  were  received  with  a  truly  earnest  but  quiet  welcome  : 
my  companion  was  a  man  well  known  to  them,  and  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion obtained  for  me  attention  and  deference,  at  which  I  felt  rather  em- 
barrassed.    They  assisted  in  developing  us  of  our  wrappings ;  but  to 
their  dinner,  on  which  they  were  busily  engaged  when  we  entered,  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  sit  dowr, — "  It  was  disjointet',  broken,  and  ur- 
worthy  of  us," — though  I  cast  my  longing  eye  on  substantials  enough 
for  a  dozen  hungry  fellows :  but  "  we  should  take  a  small  portion,  a 
mouthful,  to  sustain  us  till  a  fresh  and  entire  dinner  was  prepared.' 
Our  assurances  that  what  we  saw  "  was  excellent,  &c."  were  unac- 
cepted :  "  a  proper  dinner  we  must  have."     On  this  arrangement  we 
collected  civility  and  patience  to  rest.     Nor  was  this  patience  put  to 
any  severity  of  trial,  for  in  about  half  an  hour  abundance  and  variety, 
both  delicate  and  solid,  smoked  under  our  fascinated  olfactories.     After 
a  blessing,  and  pausing  till  we  were  fairly  engaged  on  our  agreeable 
exercise,  our  kind  hosts  apologized  for  leaving  us  to  ourselves — "  their 
duties  require  them  elsewhere."     They  left  us  with  a  single  attendant, 
"  who  would  readily  execute  our  orders,  and  supply  any  thing  which 
happened  to  be  deficient."     He  entered  immediately  on  their  quittirg' 
the  room.     Too  much  occupied  to  allow  of  space  for  converse,  except 
an  interjection  now  and  then,  we  were  silent,  and  I  thought  I  heard  a 
suppressed  sigh,  almost  a  groan  :  it  was  repeated,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  sound  like  the  collision  of  hands  struck  my  ear.     I  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  to  mv  amazement  our  attendant  was  on 
his  knees,  opposite  to  me,  and  beyond  my  companion,  whose  back  be- 
ing towards  the  man,  he  of  course  did  not  see  him  :  and  as  he  was  also 
in  earnest  application  of  his  military  decision  on  the  materials  before 
him,  fortunately,  his  entire  attention  was  engrossed.     The  back  of  the 
kneeling  figure  was  towards  the  only  light  which  came  into  the  room, 
consequently  his  face  was  indistinct,  in  shadow ;  but  his  attitude  was 
of  eager,  violent,  nay  agonized  imploration ;  he  writhed  in  his  position, 
and  it  was  to  me  he  was  appealing !     I  was  almost  petrified  by  it !  till 
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•&  excljEunation  was  nsmg  to  my  lips,  when  he  sprang  noLielessly  to  his 
ftet,  pressed  his  fingier  on  his  lip,  pointed  to  my  companion,  and  then 
ekiiclied  his  haiid  together  again,  to  hid  me,  as  I  understood  him,  he 
wary  atid  silent.  Apprdiehsion  and  h^wildering  douhts  threw  me  into 
a  cold  p^][ftiratlon  :  still  I  continued,  instinctively,  I  suppose,  or  ihe* 
chaniealiy,  to  make  such  moveitients  and  sounds  as  would  keep  my 
oompanion*s  attention  to  himself;  though,  indeed,  the  effort  to  suppress 
my  strong  impulses  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  I  ever  made.  I  looked 
A  meahiiig  that  I  uiiderstbod  hini^  and  should  he  cautious,  although  iii 
truth  I  was  durobhihgly  agitated  widi  a  sense  of  some  mysterious  and 
dreadful  danger.  In  the  dimness  of  view  in  which  the  man*s  face  was 
presented,  I  was  struck  with  a  dizzy  wandering  fancy  that  I  had  seen 
him  before — ^but  where  ?  when  ?  He  certainly  knew  me  :  but  how  ? 
He  guessed  my  thoughts,  and,  taking  hold  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  filled  my 
friend*s  glass ;  then  moving  from  the  window,  under  the  pretence  of 
doing  the  same  office  for  me,  the  light  fell  on  his  countenance,  as  he 
looked  at  me  an  instant ;  then  he  drew  back,  and  bowed  his  head  down 
on  his  joined  hands,  which  he  clenched  so  hard,  as  though  he  would 
crush  his  blood  through  his  fingers.  It  was  Fulgaz  who  stood  there ! 
•ad,  thank  God,  I  became  instantly  calm  and  collected,  or  I  should 
have  betrayed  him  :  though,  probably,  to  the  inner  breast  of  one  of  the 
brotherhood,  his  whole  story  was  known — and  there  it  was  a  sacred 
deposit  Painful  as  was  compliance,  I  could  not  resist  the  intensely 
passionate  but  soundless  appeals  he  made  to  me  for  the  purpose,  and 
assuming  a  carelessness  of  manner,  lest  my  companion*s  curiosity  should 
be  excited,  found  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  room  a  few  minutes  after 
Fulgaz  had  quitted  it,  intimating  by  signal,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  would 
wait  for  me :  and  never  will  the  impression  of  that  few  minutes*  inter- 
view be  erased  from  my  memory.  I  have  said  how  exquisitely,  how 
intensely  cold  was  the  air :  yet  there  he  stood,  bare-headed,  his  once 
darkly-brown  face,  in  ashy,  ghastly  hue,  and  beaded  streams  of  agoniz- 
ing sweat  chasing  each  other  down  his  cheeks  actually  freezing  as  they 
flowed !  He  stood  and  looked !  then  poured  forth  a  rapid  torrent  of 
short,  unconnected  sentences,  but  most  eloquent,  most  distressing! 
Now  rigid,  stiff  as  ice  he  stood — now  quivering  like  an  aspen :  then 
suddenly  paused,  and  again,  as  if  suffi)cating,  he  gurgled  out,  '^  I  was 
too  bad  to  die !"  and  fell,  or  rather  dashed  himself  dovm :  his  forehead 
struck  on  a  little  elevated  mass  of  snow,  which  was  frozen  into  a  body 
Bs  hard  as  granite ;  and  a  streamy  line  of  dark  crimson  flowed  slowly 
along  the  purely  white  surface.  I  did  not  call  for  assistance,  and  was 
stooping  to  raise  him,  when  the  door  opened,  and  my  companion  ap- 
peared. I  had  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  conceal  my  perturbation, 
and  merely  said,  "  the  poor  brother  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself.^ 
**  But  it  was  not  much — a  little  brandy  to  wash  it,  and  a  brown  paper 
plaster,  would  make  all  right  again,**  was  his  remark,  on  wiping  the 
wound  with  his  handkerchief.  Our  hosts  pressed  their  hospitality  on 
us  for  the  night,  but  I  seconded  my  companion*s  wish  to  proceed  on 
our  journey ;  and  giving  to  Fulgaz  a  look  of  assurance  of  my  perfect 
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ulence,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  friendly  priests ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes^ 
were  again  gliding  rapidly  along  the  ice.  I  paned  *  *  *  a  few  weeks 
after,  without  stopping,  and  have  never  since  revisited  it.  Whether 
Fulgaz  be  living  or  dead  I  know  not,  and  have  refirained  from  making 
inquiries  of  several  of  those  who  I  know  had  been  in  the  nei^boariiood 
of  *  *  %  lest  I  should  drive  attention  and  curiosity  thitherwards. 

[Hiese  twelve  chapters  of  the  Autobiogn^y  of  Pel.  Verjuice  are  all 
that  a{^peared  under  that  title  in  the  Monthfy  JlqM>siioiy  ;  and  they 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  remains  of  the  author's  attempt  to  give  to  the 
world  a  written  and  connected  account  of  the  events  of  his  life. — J.  F.] 
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^'  Lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  cUum 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  hun  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant*s  heart.*" 

I  cAinioT  find  words,  or  I  would  thunder  forth  the  indignation  which 
every  man,  who  thinks^  must  feel — such  as  I  feel,  while  I  am  sick  and 
pale  with  the  shame,  which  every  Englishman  ought  to  feel,  at  the  re- 
ception and  result  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  motion.  And  less  able  am  I 
to  embody  in  words,  or  to  sum  up  in  conception,  the  bitter  scorn  and 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  of  this  article  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  strong  feelings,  occasioned  by  the  Ministerial  opposi- 
tion to,  and  the  Parliamentary  rejection  of,  Mr.  Buckingham's  motion 
on  the  subject  of  impressment.  Some  readers  may,  on  that  account, 
question  the  propriety  of  its  insertion.  I  would  remind  them  that  it  is 
desirable,  even  for  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  therewith,  to  have 
on  record  the  emotions  which  particular  proceedings  of  the  Legislature 
excite  in  those  to  whom  present  circumstances,  or  past  experience,  or 
observation,  may  g^vc  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject.  This  is  especi- 
ally to  be  desired  when  the  parties  concerned  are  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  when  the  oppression  is  local  in  its  exercise,  and  thereby  removed 
from  the  general  observation  of  the  community ;  and  it  might  be  added, 
when  such  a  class  have  so  qualified  and  eloquent  an  advocate  as  the 
victims  of  the  pross-gang  possess  in  our  correspondent.  The  strength 
of  his  expressions  will  not  startle  those  who  have  ever  witnessed  any  of 
the  arbitrary  and  brutal  proceedings  which  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  instigation  of  the  Government,  has  not  merely  refused  to  abolish, 
but  even  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  abolishing.  I  once  resided 
in  a  village  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a  gang  was  permanently 
stationed,  and  know  that  in  such  localities  the  voice  of  our  correspon- 
dent will  have  many  echoes,  nor  should  they  stop  their  ears  to  them 
whose  lot  it  has  been,  alike  in  peace  or  war,  to  ^^  sit  at  home  at  ease.** 
In  fact,  the  question  of  impressment  is  one  branch  of  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  should  be  one  law  for  the  rich  man  and  another 
for  the  poor,  the  one  affording  perfect  security,  and  the  other  sanction- 
ing brutal  coercion.  It  is  so  regarded  by  the  writer. — Editor  of  the 
Monthly  Repository, 
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triumphant  ridicule  with  which  every  foreigner  will  quote  the  uttered 
sentiments ;  repeat,  echo  and  re-echo  the  hlack  truths,  which  were  on 
that  evening  divulged,  ay,  and  defended  too,  by  the  law-givers  of  Bri- 
tfdn ;  the  guardians  of  vaunted  freedom  and  trumpeted  equality  of 
laws,  which  bless  this  "  Swan's  nest  in  a  great  pool,'* 

" This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 

This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men  ;  this  little  world  ; 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth  ;  this  realm  of  England  ; 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls  ;  this  dear,  dear  land — 

Dear  for  her  rep '.station  through  the  worlds 

On  Thursday  Evening,  August  loth,  1833,  the  seal  was  put  to  this 
death-bed  voucher  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  now  the  dear  reputation  of 
England  will  be  attested  by  a  hundred  million  of  witnesses.  A  thooi^and 
tongues  of  eloquence,  through  as  many  years  of  toil,  would  not  have 
proved  so  clearly,  so  satisfactorily,  what  Sir  James  Graham  and  his 
colleagues  have  proved  in  one  short  hour.  Oh,  the  mighty  influence 
of  trutii  when  it  flows  from  an  orthodox  source!  They  have  proved 
that  England  moj/  be  the  rich  man*s  paradise ;  but  it  is  the  humble 
raan^s  prison,  the  poor  man*s  hell.  And  let  the  unprincipled  echoers  of 
Sir  James,  and  the  wolf-hearted  advocates  of  this  ^^  legality,'^  again 
bid  those  "  who  do  not  like  England  to  leave  it."  There  is  a  deep 
diapason  muttered  in  a  thousand  hearts  the  reply,  "  No ;  We  will 
MAKE  IT  GOOD  FOR  U8 ;  we  wiU  make  it  worthy  our  stay  in  it,  worthy 
our  liking ;  worthy  our  defence,  to  the  last  drop  in  our  veins  ;  and 
we  will  not  endure  your  let  or  hindrance  in  this.  And,  more  than 
all  for  ye  to  fear^  we  will  not  again  be  duped  hy  you.  AVe  will 
advance  weaponed  by  our  own  thoughts,  panoplied  by  our  own  intelli- 
gence, artillerieil  by  our  own  knowledge.  We  will  on,  marshalled  by 
truth,  generalled  by  justice  to  all ;  and  our  impregnable  bulwark  shall 
be  the  voice  of  human  nature.  Muster  all  your  sophistries,  cajole  all 
your  sycophants,  bribe  all  your  serviles,  titillate  your  several  coteries 
of  hereditary  imbeciles,  unite  their  and  your  petty,  party  manoeuvrings 
into  a  corporate  joint-stock  of  squint-eyed  cunning,  bluster  till  your 
cheeks  crack,  whine  till  each  of  you  has  worn  away  his  trachea,  and 
argue,  bless  the  mark  I  till  millions  of  words  have  exhausted  the  ar- 
rangements of  arithmetical  progression,  and  each  phrase,  from  necessity, 
be  kibed  on  the  heel  by  a  tautological  follower ;  F<m  will  never  per* 
suade  us  again.  You  cannot  unsay  the  saying  of  the  I5th  of 
August,  1833."  No;  they  cannot:  neither  can  they  vanquish  nor 
silence  these  hearts,  for  therein  is  concentrated  the  majesty  of  power 
which  cannot  be  reached — which  cannot  be  touched  by  a  writ.  They 
cannot  stop  the  march.  They  may  command  a  hidt,  but  who  will 
heed  it  now  ?  "  right  about  face"  to  the  hurricane !  The  legislators 
have  brewed  a  decoction  that  must  be  their  own  bitter  drink.  They 
have  forged  a  weapon  which  must  be  used  against  themselves.    Hence- 
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fi>rth  their  voices  will  be  heard  as  a  senseless  rumbling ;  their  acts  wilt 
be  regarded  as  shadows  battering  against  a  hill  of  adamant.  On  the 
15tfa  August,  1833,  they  said  '^  the  laws  of  England  justify  the  stealing 
of  an  Englishman — justify  his  being  openly  dragged  from  his  hearth 
and  home  and  dooming  him  to  a  life  of  slavery." 

^*  And  this  is  law  they  will  maintain 
Until" — the  next  election. 

^*  Oh,  fob  Centeiinial  Pabuaments  I" — Ten  thousand  per  an- 
num*d  bishops  and  five  thousand  tithed  rectors — sleek  pulpit  gracers  of 
all  rates  of  pay,  from  the  slim  two  hundred  expectant  stirrup-holder  to 
the  forty  thousand  pounder  in  the  saddle, — have  lipped  forth,  with 
serene  smiles  of  benignant  consolation,  to  velvet-cased  pews  and  hard 
bare  cross-aisled  benches,  the  comforting  fact  that  all  were  alike  in  the 
eye  of  €rod.  This  their  theme  has  been  for  ages,  but  they  became 
especially  diligent  thereon  after  the  14th  July,  1789,  when  each,  mildly 
and  meekly,  exhorted  the  occupiers  of  the  bare  pews  and  cross-aisled 
benches  to  be  loyal  and  submissive  to  the  just,  impartial,  and  benevolent 
laws  of  England ;  where,  blessed  spot  I  the  peasant,  the  humblest  delver 
in  the  ditch,  was  as  fiilly  protected  from  all  assaults,  whose  hearth  and 
liberty  were  intrenched  by  justice  and  unassailed  by  fraud  or  oppression, 
made  as  sacred  by  his  country's  generous  laws  and  matchless  constitu- 
tion, as  the  palace  of  the  prince  or  the  noblest  duke*s  most  honourable 
person  ;  and,  as  the  flowing  period  roundly  closed,  the  preacher  glanced 
his  gentle  eye,  lighted  as  it  was  with  the  sweet  humility  of  having  made 
a  fiivoorite  hit,  to  catch  the  approving  and  rewarding  regard  of  the 
UPFBB  ciASSES.  But  he  forgot  to  tell  his  humbler  hearers  that,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  their  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands  might  be  kidnapped, 
and  sent  away  for  ever — to  be  scourged,  to  endure  a  thousand  hardships, 
to  encounter  a  thousand  perils,  and  to  perish  in  the  encounter.  He 
told  them  of  the  horrible  French  conscription  : — ^not  a  word  did  he 
speak  of  that  which  says — 

^*  Lawfully,  by  this,  the  state  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  it  cut  off 
Nearest  the  poor  man*s  heart." 

No — not  this  was  heard  in  his  homily,  it  was  too  near  the  truth  for  him 
to  speak ;  for  him  and  his,  the  laws  were  beautiiiil — enough  for  him 
and  his.  Or,  was  there  a  mother  grief-bowed  for  her  son,  a  pale  wife 
withering  in  sadness  for  a  husband  so  torn  from  her,  he  spoke  to  her  so 

kindly,  so  blandly,  so  charitably  of  resignation  to  the  will  of ^the 

folks  in  the  velvet-lined  pews  :  for  such  is  the  version  of  the  text  now ; 
this  expounding  of  their  phrase.  Heaven^  was  promulgated  on  the  15 th 
Avgust,  1833. 

Contractors  for  beef,  butter,  and  biscuits ;  purveyors  of  candles  and 
cheese  for  his  Majesty's  troops  and  navy ;  gaugers  and  commissioners, 
excisemen  and  inspectors,  judges  and  Jack  Ketches,  &c.  &c.  &c.  with 
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all  their  train  of  hopefuls,  pickers-up  of  scraps  and  crumbs,  the  mul- 
titudinous ramifications  by  which  need  or  cupidity  taught  honesty  to 
succumb  to  imposition,  and  industrious  plain  dealing  to  shake  hands 
with  fraud ;  all — all  have  chorussed  when  the  glow  of  magnanimous 
patriotism  burst  forth  in  the  words,  *^  Oh,  the  glorious  laws  of  England 
— ^the  free  and  happy  land,  where  equal  right  prevails,  and  wheat  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty  shillings  per  quarter ;  where  justice  ever  holds  the 
scales,  and  beef  is  eighteen-pence  a  pound ;  the  home  of  genuine  liberty, 
the  hope  of  the  enthralled,  where  tyranny  fears  to  set  his  foot ;  where  I 
can  knock  any  man  down  with  impunity  if  he  have  not  four  shillings  to 
pay  for  a  warrant ;  where  slavery  dies  on  breathing  its  free  air,  and 
free-bom  Englishmen  starve  in  a  cellar  for  want  of  food :  the  envy  of 
nations — ^the  admiration  of  the  world  !*'  So  it  is  the  admiration :  the 
I5th  of  August  starts  up  now,  and  with  its  giant  voice,  sends  forth  the 
words  to  the  furthest  comers  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  thundering  cresendo 
adds, — "  'Tis  true — ^'tis  true !  I  have  sworn  to  it — I  have  sealed  it — 
I,  the  15th  of  August,  1833." 

Can  the  whole  earth  besides  produce  a  parallel  to  this  ^^law  ?*^  Mick 
or  Nick,  I  defy  either  of  ^oti  to  match  it.  Is  there  one  petty  province 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  a  similar  law  exists  ?  England  is 
alone  in  tlje  glory.  "  Yes,  there  are  many  " — ^and  the  many  will  be 
triumphantly  quoted  in  which,  not  only  the  liberty,  but  the  life  of  the 
subject  is  permissive  at  the  will  of  a  single  despot.  Granted ;  but.  Sir, 
the  subject  is  not  there  cheated  by  tales  of  his  freedom  ;  the  priests  do 
not  mock  him  with  homilies  on  the  blessedness  of  his  happy  liberation 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  tyranny,  under  which  it  is  the  lot  of  other  na- 
tions to  groan ;  hypocrites  and  sycophants  do  not  call  him  free-bom 
Englishman,  or  Turk,  or  Arab,  or  Tartar,  or  savage ;  greedy  devourers 
of  his  earnings  and  fatteners  upon  his  toil  do  not  tell  him  to  rejoice  in 
his  quality  of  protection  and  claim  to  legal  justice,  then  hand  him  over 
to  the  slave-driver,  the  bastinado  or  the  bow-string,  the  cat-o'-nine-tails 
or  the  halter.  You  have  vaunted  and  puffed  and  swaggered  for  ages 
on  his  equality  of  protection,  and  you  have  lectured  and  goaded  the  tit- 
corrigible  unwashed  with  words,  of  the  falsehood  of  which  his  every 
hour*s  existence  knocked  at  his  brain  and  heart  with  conviction  : — the 
15th  of  August,  1833,  has  settled  the  question. 

But,  was  this  legality  unknown  till  now  ?  Oh,  no !  I  was  aware 
of  it ;  thousands  knew  it;  but  it  was  discontented,  it  was  disloyalty,  it  was 
^'jacobinism,**  sedition,  to  whisper  it.  Now,  as  loyalty  means  something 
like  faith  in  the  law,  (much  more  nearly  than  faith  in  a  "  creed  **  means 
religion,)  it  is  a  symptom  of  loyalty  to  proclaim  the  law ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  loyal  subject  to  make  the  law  seen  as  much  as  in  him  lies. 
Felt  it  has  long  been ;  as  many  a  maddened  father,  famished  child,  and 
broken-hearted  mother  could  testify.  But  it  was  not  to  be  whispered 
till  the  15th  of  August,  1833—"  bless  the  five  wits  "  of  each  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen !  We  may  now  proclaim  the  "  legality  "  in  every 
market-place  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  from  every  church-steeple 
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in  the  empire.  Ay,  hoist  a  flag  there  as  regularly  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust as  on  his  Maje8ty*s  birth-day ;  black  be  it,  with  the  inscripted  law 
in  enormity  of  red  letter. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Ang^ust,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
tfie  brand  of  infamy  was  struck  on  Britannia*8  forehead.  Let  the  day 
stand  in  the  colour  of  shame  on  the  nation's  calendar  to  eternity.  The 
15th  of  August,  the  anniyersary  of  the  birth  of  England's  ^  implacable 
foe,**  Napoleon.  Perhaps  this  was  done  as  a  yotiye  oflering  to  his 
manes,  or  in  propitiation  of  his  spirit's  wrath.  Reader,  we  will,  if  you 
please,  admit  this  palliation.  Perhaps,  had  this  kindly  thought  struck 
me  sooner,  I  should  have  spared  myself  the  task  of  writing  the  above, 
and  the  Editor  would  have  given  you  something  good  for  your  perusal, 
for  I  importuned  him,  with  much  earnestness,  to  spare  me  a  comer  in 
the  Repository  for  this,  before  I  wrote  a  word  of  it 

P.V. 

Note* — In  the  course  of  the  debate,  one  Honourable  Gentieman  said 
impressed  men  made  the  best  man-of-war's  men.  This  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  a  fact ;  but  the  causes  of  it  are  not  such  as  will  dove-tail  very 
wen  with  any  theory  which  Captain  Elliott  would  be  likely  to  adopt. 
I  have  already  encroached  beyond  endurance  in  the  columns  of  this 
nnmber  of  the  Repository  ;  therefore  must  defer  these  causes  till  next 
month,  or  I  may  blend  them  in  some  of  my  chapters.  But  there 
is  one  point  which  demands  instant  attention.  It  was  urged  by  several 
members,  that  a  fleet  could  not  be  immediately  manned  by  volunteers, 
OD  an  eniergency ;  impressment  was,  therefore,  though  a  cruel,  a  neces- 
sary evil. — A  hundred  sail  of  the  line  could  not  be  manned  in  a  few 
months;  and  it  required  more  than  a  few  months  to  build  them.  Mend 
the  system,  and  a  targe.  JUet  might  be  manned  easily,  without  resorting 
to  your  old  diabolism.  Does  not  Captain  Elliott— <loes  not  Admiral 
Codrington  know,  that  a  British  man-of-war  was  called,  what  it  was 
dreaded,  and  too  often  felt  to  be,  a  *^hell  afloat  ?"  not  so  called  from  an 
absence  of  religion,  or  a  profusion  of  cursing ;  not  from  a  spirit  of  reck- 
lessness in  the  seamen,  or  a  redundancy  of  huge-mouthed  oaths  ;  nor  for 
any  blight  on  the  moral  senses.  Both  these  officers  well  know  what 
were  the  ingredients  and  constituents  of  these  so  much  dreaded  ^^  hells.'* 
The  condition  of  seamen  in  ships  of  war  is  vastly  improved — ^their  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  are  much  ameliorated  in  every  way.  In  1811  an 
Admiralty  order  directed  a  quarterly  return  of  all  punishments  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  board.  This  operated  wondrously  in  some  ships ;  in 
the  brave  and  humane  man,  under  whose  command  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  serve,  it  effected  no  change :  but,  oh,  it  caused  the  lip  gnawing 
of  many  other  commanders.  An  extension  of  the  spirit  ifriiich  emanated 
in  that  order,  would  make  impressment  unnecessary.  The  extension 
which  that  spirit  has  obtained  elsewhere,  will  make  impressment  dange- 
rous ;  captains  and  officers,  who  have  not  caught  the  spirit,  will  each 
sit  hourly  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.     But  let  me  show  a  single  in- 
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stance,  in  which  this  dread  of  '*  hell  afloat  **  was  conquered  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  commander  was  just  and  humane. 

When  the  A was  stript,  to  be  put  out  of  commission,  in  1812, 

several  of  the  best  seamen  in  the  ship  applied  for  their  discharge :  they 
were  not  only  willing,  but  joyously  anxious  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of 
their  earnings  through  five  years  of  toil  and  peril  (so  long  was  the  A — 
abroad)  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  ^m  a  man  of  war  ;  and  the  simi 
which  was  necessary  to  effect  this  valued  freedom,  would  have  engrossed 
their  last  shilling ;  but  on  this  they  had  not  a  moments  hesitation  :  it 
was  a  choice  of  ills,  at  one  of  which  they  could  laugh,  but  the  other 
wore  so  horrible  an  aspect,  that,  at  all  hazards,  it  was  to  be  avoided,  if 
possible.  An  Admiralty  conmiunication  first  made  their  intention 
known  to  Captain  M.  He  really  respected  the  characters  of  the  men 
— ^they  were  among  the  steadiest,  best  tried,  and  well  known  of  the 
crew ;  and  he  expressed  his  desire  that  I  would  learn  from  them  if 
there  were  any  cause  which  made  them  dislike  to  be  under  his  command. 
I  did  so  ;  singly  and  all,  they  replied,  "  Oh,  no,  sir,  that*s  not  it."  These 
men  had  been  my  shipmates  more  than  five  years.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  respected — ^indeed,  I  had  an  affection  for  them.  "  But,"  said  they, 
'*  the  ship  is  going  to  be  paid  off,  and  we  shall  be  drafted — God  knows 

where."     I  replied,  "  Captain  M.  will  have  the  D ;  have  you  any 

objection  to  her  ?"  "  Not  at  all ;  if  we  could  be  sure  of  going  with 
him,  we  don't  want  to  leave  the  service."  I  took  upon  me  to  say,  they 
might  be  sure  of  it ;  and  hastened  to  Captain  M.  at  his  lodgings,  to 
m^e  my  report ;  on  hearing  it  he  said,  "  That's  well,  indeed — very 
well — ^return  on  board,  and  tell  them,  they  shall  go  with  me  I"  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  how  much  more  it  would  gratify  them,  were  he  to  tell 
them  so.  "  Hight,  very  right ;  Til  be  on  board  directly !"  He  did  tell 
them  so ;  and  I  wish  every  captain  in  the  navy  would  acquire  the  right 
to  feel  as  he  then  felt.     They  did  go  with  him  ;  and  again — when  their 

old  ship,  the  A ,  left  her  ribs  and  trucks  in  Caspar  Straits. 

P.V, 


JOHN  BULL,  ESQUIRE,  OF  WHEEDLE  HALL.* 

Monthly  Repository t   Ocfober,  1833. 

Mb.  John  Bull  is  very  self-complimentary  on  his  character  for 
straight-forwardness.  Aie  you  a  stranger  to  him,  reader  ?  If  you 
have  lived  only  with  Aim,  and  heard  only  his  account  of  himself,  you 
are,  indeed.     If,  however,  you  have  looked  much  among  other  people, 

•  Orig^ally,  and  perhaps  better,  "  Humbug  Hall." 
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von  may  have  been  tempted  into  a  little  thinking ;  (though  this  does 
not  always  follow — ^I  have  known  many  of  his  family  who  returned  as 
unprejudiced  as  they  set  out  on  the  journey ;)  you  may  have  compared 
him  with  others.  However  die  case  stands,  I  caution  you,  if  you  have 
any  trade  with  this  straightforward  gentleman,  do  not  venture  at  him 
stndgbtforwardly ;  if  you  do,  you  will  pitch  upon  his  horns  ;  or,  take 
my  word  for  it,  (if  you  have  not  tried  the  experiment,)  he  will  slip  aside 
— and  "  rattle"  and  "  crack**  your  sconce  cries  out  against  the  wall,  to 
which  he  delegates  the  office  of  receiving  and  welcoming  you.  "  He 
likes  a  man  to  be  straightforward ;  he  hates  all  circumvention  and  all  cir- 
cumlocution :  he  is  mathematician  enough  to  know  that  the  shortest  road 
between  two  points  isJn  a  straight  line.**  This  is  part  of  that  system  of 
morality,  the  words  of  which  he  has  been  told — ^the  matter  taught  is 
difierent.  You  must  tell  him  you  know  he  does,  and  is,  &c.,  or  you 
can  never  prevail  with  him.  Tickle  him,  dose  him,  stuff  him  with 
flunmiery,  oil  him,  grease  him,  give  him  his  pap  with  a  ladle,  daub  him 
with  honey  and  treacle ;  but,  oh  !  carefully  eschew  all  mustard  and 
cayenne  in  your  administered  mixtures.  How  he  will  bellow,  and 
roar,  and  butt,  if  you  offer  them  to  him !  Though  these  are  ingredients 
he  cannot  abide  himself,  he  is  lx>unteous  in  his  dispensation  of  them, — 
really  so  ;  and  is  thrown  into  ecstacies  when  he  sees  them  bite,  excori- 
ate, and  exacerbate  his  friends  and  neighbours.  Do  not  forget  this ; 
you  can  try  it  on  emergency  ;  it  will  be  your  point  of  refuge  when  all 
things  else  fail ;  a  dernier  ressort,  in  which  you  will  be  certain  to  meet 
safety,  and  Mr.  John  BulFs  most  liberal  patronage.  But  other  matter 
for  him  :  though  your  gorge  may  rise,  yet  persevere :  you  cannot  satiate, 
you  cannot  cloy  him.  Go  on,  I  say,  and  you  will  be  the  victor,  he  your 
dupe.  As  sure  as  you  are  bom  you  will  be  impaled  if  you  attack  him 
in  any  other  way ;  or  if  once,  after  you  begin  to  dose  him,  you  grow 
ashamed  or  sick  of  the  work  and  draw  off,  expect  to  die  in  a  ditch ;  for 
all  his  first  impressions  are  the  offsprings,  the  shootings,  the  twitchings 
of  his  habitual  suspicion.  I  was  about  to  call  it  his  natural  suspicion, 
but  it  is  not  that  It  is  true  he  imbibes  it  so  early  that  you  may  trace 
it  as  far  back  as  his  first  draught  of  mother*s  milk  ;  it  is  irresistible : 
mechanical  to  him  as  a  spoon  to  his  soup.  All  first  advances,  he  eyes 
with  a  knowing,  suspecting,  detecting  glance.  A  clever  fellow  is  Mr 
John  Bull  !  "  He  is  not  going  to  be  taken  in  !**  not  he !  Never  mind 
that,  but  on — on — on,  I  say,  and  he  will  soon  close  both  his  eyes,  as  a 
cat  does  when  you  tickle  him  under  the  ear ;  then  it  is  that  Mr.  John 
Bull  thinks  his  vision  most  perfect,  most  clear,  and  you  may  plunge 
your  hands  each  into  a  pocket  of  his  breeches  ;  then  be  sure  you  call 
him  generous  Briton  or  Englishman,  for  "  he  detests  flattery,'*  he  says^ 
(which  is  a  bit  of  the  system,)  or  woe  l)etide  you  for  "  an  ungrateful 
vagabond,**  &c 

O  glorious  and  renowned  Mr.  John  Bull !  Look !  yonder  stands 
his  castle,  entrenched  by  a  ditch  of  caution,  fifty  feet  wide  and  sixty 
deep,  triply  circumvallated  by  suspicion,  bastioued  by  mistrust,  barriered 
by  stamp-receipts,  portculUsed  by  a  certificate,  drawbri<lged  by  a  docu- 
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iMnt  CatemenU  barred  and  cloiied — ^loop-holes  ^iked— crenelles,  every 
inch  of  them,  cheveux-de-frized.  There  is  the  gate — there  is  the  draw- 
hridge — ^up — and  a  road  here  directly  leading  to  them.  Blow  the  horn 
— ^ring  the  bell — ^knock,  knock,  knock  at  the  outer  barrier.  All  in 
vain !  He  is  not  to  be  seen.  Ha !  there  he  is !  peeping  through  a  loop- 
hole :  again — ^higher  up — shaking  his  sapient  noddle  at  the  crenelles. 
^  This  house  is  mine.^  Hear  you  his  absolute  mine  f  It  is  exploded 
with  a  ph^ff^  as  if  a  barrel  of  soap-suds  had  blown  out  the  bung. 
^  Every  brick  in  these  walls,  which  you  are  staring  at,  is  mine^  (Mrs. 
and  the  young  ones  use  the  plural,  but  Master  scorns  all  cases  except 
the  possessive  singular.)  *^  Grate,  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  here  are 
mine.  The  mud  in  that  ditch  is  mine ;  every  bubble  that  ^irts  i^  on 
it  belongs  to  me  :  they  are  my  bubbles.  Sir.  That  is  my  road  which 
you  are  on.**  The  sky  over  head  is  his,  but  he  does  not  say  so :  he 
fears  you  would  laugh  at  him :  (another  bit  of  the  system :)  nettles, 
weeds,  and  cobwebs  are  all  his.  The  vermin  in  the  garret,  the  mice  in 
the  pantry,  and  the  rats  in  the  bam,  are  not  his ;  he  absolves  them  fixua 
all  allegiance ;  else  they  belong  to  his  neighbour,  who  sends  them  here 
to  sponge  on  his  good-nature  and  plenty.  ^^  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ?** 
"  Bow !  wow  I  wow  I'*  "  You  are  quite  well,  I  hope,  Mr.  John  Bull." 
He  hears  you  not ;  he  is  gone  to  unchain  and  unmuzzle  the  mastiifs. 
You  cannot  find  entrance  that  way  ;  but  do  not  despair ;  look  round ; 
reconnoitre  the  fortress.  Ha!  there  you  see  a  vulnerable  crown- 
work  ;  that  is  Bastion  Gclliblb  :  fire  away  I  again !  again !  there, 
you  batter  in  breach ;  he  welcomes  the  assault ;  he  capitulates ;  down 
down  drawbridge !  up  portcullis  I  '*  Knaves,  make  haste ;  do  not  ke^ 
a  gentleman  waiting  at  my  gates.'*  He  greets  you  heartily  ;  ^^  Wel- 
come, Sir ;  welcome  to  AVheedlc  Castle."  (I  have  translated  the  name 
of  the  place  with  a  view  to  your  better  understanding  it ;  it  goes  by  a 
different  appellation.)  Take  me  as  your  invisible  Mentor,  be  you  Te- 
lemachus,  reader,  through  the  mansion  and  grounds  which  he  obligingly 
shows  to  you.  From  wine-binns  in  the  cellar  to  lumber  in  the  attics, 
from  porch  at  entrance  to  the  dunghill  behind  the  stables,  the  hospita- 
ble, courteous,  free-hearted  fellow  escorts  you,  communicative,  descrip- 
tive, and  explanatory  in  all.  Up  to  the  turret-leads  with  him  you  go. 
There  is  a  glorious  prospect !  every  way,  far  and  near,  all  around, — 
rich,  verdant,  various,  beautiful !  ^*  My  land  extends  about  half  a  mile 
over  tlie  hill ;  you  see  the  hill  yonder  ?"  "  Yes,  I  see  it :  with  a  car- 
pet of  eye-gladdening  verdure,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  crisp  and 
clumpy  copse  halfway  down  it,  and  at  its  foot  a  liquid  ribbon  sparkling, 
fluttering,  and  waving :  beautiful !  Nature  !  here,  indeed,  thou  art 
lovely.  I  bow  to  her  in  worship.  Sir."  "  Mad  as  a  March  hare," 
stares  Mr.  John  Bull ;  but  he  is  silent,  and  becomes  semi-sulky.  Hark 
ye,  Telemachus,  you  will  be  swamped  to  a  certainty ;  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  talk  you  are  to  hold  to  Mr.  John  Bull ;  you  must  admire  and 
envy  the  owner  of  the  beauty,  for  all  his  sense  of  it  is  in  poseeesion  / 
it  is  hit.  So  let  it  be  thus  :  "  Ah,  Sir,  you  have  a  noble  estate,  a  mag- 
nificent one,  in  high  cultivation  ;  does  you  honour,  Sir ;  honour  to  your 
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taste,  and  skilly  and  agricultural  knowledge/*  "  I  am  glad  you  like  it.** 
Bdeiided,  Telemaohus ;  but  not  exactly  the  thing  yet.  Remember,  it 
ia  the  ownership  which  makes  the  cockles  of  his  heart  '*  to  leap.*' 
^  And  there,  just  turning  the  eastward  of  that  plantation,  is  a  mott 
charming  and  inviting  spot;  fertility  embraced  by  seclusion;  there, 
the  willow,  and  ash,  and  shrubs,  bending  to  gaze  at  their  own  beauty 
in  the  mirror  that  flashes  below  Uiem.  I  am  sure  you  are  often  tempted 
to  sit  there,  with  a  book  or  a** — "  That,  Sir,  is  not  mine.**  Blank 
again!  Get  back  into  the  house.  He  has  something  else  to  show 
you :  no  hope  of  you  here. 

^^  You  have  not  seen  my  pictures — and  my  sculptures :  here  they 
are.  Sir.**  A  coup  (Tail  from  the  collection  at  once  enchains  your  fa- 
culties before  you  examine  more  closely  and  in  detail.  ^^  Admirable 
effect,  excellent  judgment  in  the  arrangement.  Sir.**  ^*  Yes  ;  I  paid  a 
man  five  guineas  a-day  while  he  was  doing  it,  and  all  his  expenses.** 
^  What  I  doing  all  hb  expenses  ?  Oh,  I  understand.**  That  was  a 
slip,  Tdemachus ;  he  half  suspected  you.  *'  Money  well  expended, 
Mr.  John  Bull.  That  is  a  Correggio.  Beautiful  I  divine  emanation 
of  genius  I**  **  Fine  picture,  is  it  not,  Sir  ?**  "  Indeed  it  is,  Mr.  John 
Bidl.  Exquisite  Correggio!  And  that  statue,  too.  Canova  has 
waved  the  marble  over  with  lights  and  shadows  of  spiritual  beings,  and 
breathing  existence.  C(»rreggio  and  Canova,  side  by  side,  brothers  in 
inmiortality.**  ^*  The  fellow  is  cracked  !**  again  stares  Mr.  John  Bull. 
Piah  I  you  simpleton,  Telemachus :  what  cares  he  for  Correggio  or 
Canova  ?  You  should  say,  *'  They  have  cost  you  a  great  sum  :*'  he 
b>ves  to  be  elicited  on  these  matters :  or,  '^  You  are  a  fortunate  man  to 
possess  these  treasures.**  '*  Why,  yes,**  says  he,  **  I  love  to  patronize** 
(that  is  the  phrase)  *^  the  arts,  as  every  gentleman  ought  whose  for- 
tune will  enable  him  to  afford  to  do  so."  Ha,  right,  right  now,  Tele- 
machus ;  you  may  elab(H*ate  safely ;  you  have  struck  the  right  chord  ; 
his  drowsy  soul  awakened  at  the  sound.  It  is  he  who  must  be  the  ob- 
ject of  your  admiration ;  he^  the  possessor ;  he^  the  owner  of  those  pic- 
tures and  sculptures.  Correggio  and  Canova  be  d — d  I  AVhat  were 
they  but  two  onion-munching,  saffron,  bilious-faced  Italians  I  he  can 
buy  them  both.  Now  proceed  onwards  through  that  door ;  within  the 
recess  is  another — ^baized,  brass-nailed,  gilt-leathered,  and  noiseless ;  no 
creaking,  no  jar ;  it  turns  in  deferential  silence  on  its  hinges.  It  is 
the  portal  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  library.  Enter.  How  calm 
is  every  thing  here !  how  mildly  subdued  the  light  1  Imagination, 
wisdom,  knowledge,  thought,  inspiration,  beautiful  intelligence  in  re- 
pose ;  and  all  is  in  pin-breadth  order ;  nothing  displaced,  nothing  dis- 
turbed ;  the  position  of  that  portfolio — the  inkstand — central  and  rec- 
tangular, measured  to  their  place  with  the  accuracy  of  compass  and 
rule.  Your  eyes  rest  upon  the  marshalled  volumes — an  army  of 
spirits — and  how  splendid  their  backs  and  bindings  !  plethoric  in  tool* 
ing  and  gilding^  (as  the  binders  call  it ;)  gay  as  the  gingerbread  in  a 
booth  at  Greenwich  fair :  do  hut  examine  the  richness  of  the  carving 
of  those  shelves,  the  pilaster  divisions,  &c.     They  are  all  his^  all  Mr. 
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John  fiulVs,  who  is  standing  beside  you. — "  I  am  the  proprietor  of 
all  at  which  you  are  gazing  with  so  much  admiration,**  is  in  his 
thought.  Approach  nearer;  bring  your  optics  within  reading  dis- 
tance of  the  lettering  of  the  tomes ;  run  up  and  down  and  laterally — 
all  favourite,  fashionable,  well-known,  well-bepui!ed,  and  all  *^  stan- 
dard" works.  Some,  too,  you  may  see,  on  which  enthusiasm  may 
exhaust  its  essence  in  laudation,  and  yet  wish  for  power  to  speak  the 
sum  of  half  that  is  due  and  deserved.  Is  Shelley  there  ?  No.  Is — 
or — or — or  ?  No — no — no ;  not  one  whom  the  system  excludes. 
Shakspeare  ?  Ay,  ay ;  he  would  not  be  English  were  Shakspeare 
not  in  his  library.  A  thought  flashes;  you  would  refer  to  Shaks- 
peare for  it.  Look,  there  is  the  volume.  You  advance  your  hand ;  it 
is  upon  it ;  not  quite.  "  Hah !"  from  Mr.  John  Bull,  checks  you  ;  he 
sees  your  hand  is  ungloved :  such  is  his  reverence  for  Shakspeare,  you 
think,  perhaps ;  but  he  is  touched  with  remorse  a  little,  and  permits  you 
to  draw  it  from  the  ranks,  first  casting  a  glance  at  your  fingers  in 
question  of  their  need  of  ablution.  You  open  the  tome;  the  leaves 
adhere  to  each  other  ;  as  fresh  rtnd  as  free  from  touch  is  every  page  as 
at  the  hour  the  book  was  taken  from  under  the  binder's  press.  What 
should  you  say  ?  What  but,  "  Mr.  John  Bull,  you  have  the  most 
elegant  copy  of  the  divine  bard  I  ever  saw.''  Telemachus,  your  for- 
tune is  made ;  he  will  g^ve  a  hundred,  ay,  a  thousand  dinners  on  the 
strength  of  your  so  saying :  no  man  in  the  world  like  Aim  ;  so  hold  to 
that,  if  you  can  ;  but  no,  you  burst  out  again  with  some  absurd  stuff, 
some  silly  enthusiasm  on  "  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  to  bless 
men  with  fellowship ;  the  unapproachable,  yet  free ;  the  vast,  the  mag- 
nificent spirit,"  (Mr.  John  Bull,  if  perchance  he  has  picked  up  anti- 
quarianism  enough,  thinks  of  the  butcher's  shop  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  turns  aside  to  smile,)  and  **  nature's  most  playful,  simple,  sinless 
child."  A  bell :  dinner  waits.  Your  host  respectfully  bows,  begs  you 
will  precede  him ;  your  last  observations  have  battered  him  into  the 
most  dignified  politeness  ;  he  is  now  the  very  pink  of  courtesy,  for  you 
are  such  an  ass.  Pass  through  the  hall  toward  the  dining-room  ;  he 
begs  your  pardon  for  an  instant  while  he  retires ;  can  you  guess  for 
what  purpose  f  No,  not  you.  Innocent  creature !  you  have  no  cu- 
riosity that  way.  Guess  :  you  cannot.  Hear  it  from  me  :  he  goes  to 
countermand  the  order  which,  in  your  hearing,  he  gave  an  hour  ago  to 
the  butler  to  bring  up  "  some  of  the  old  1805  :"  it  is  his  supernaculum. 
Your  last  burst  has  undone  you.  You  are  not  a  guest  to  his  liking,  so 
an  humbler  vintage  will  do  fur  you,  and  he  to-day  will  do  a  violence 
on  his  own  palate,  a  most  heroical  self-sacrifice.  See  what  affiiction 
you  have  brought  upon  yourself  I  what  loss  you  sustain  by  neglecting 
my  counsel.  However,  mend  your  play,  and  you  may  recover  the  lost 
trick. 

His  table  reeks  abundance  :  I  hate  enumeration  of  these  things.  I 
care  little  for  their  presence.  I  do  not  run  from  them,  but  I  will  not 
seek  them — scarcely  credible,  you  say,  because  you  do  not  know  me 
sufficiently.     The   best  dinner   that   ever  displayed  the   skill   of  the 
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coisinier,  would  not  allure  me  to  a  walk  across  the  street  for  it,  if  the 
crsTingB  of  hunger  could  be  appeased  by  a  readier  access  to  food ;  even 
a  roasted  potatoe  I  prefer  to  many  dinners,  because  I  am,  at  these,  ex- 
pected to  partake  of  entrements  and  sauces  which  I  somewhat  nauseate ; 
yet  do  not  imag^e  I  am  so  much  of  a  philosopher  as  to  hate  ^^  good 
living  f  but  it  must  come  to  me.  Hold  !  I  am  talking  while  you  are 
eating.  "  Now,  sir,  do  you  know  you  are  eating  a  piece  of  one  of 
those  very  oxen  that  were  passing  when  the  mob  pelted  his  Majesty's 
carriage  at  Brentford  I"  Oh  noble  beef — oh  worshipful  bullock  !  you 
drop  your  tools  in  astonishment,  check  your  mastication's  speed,  let 
your  jaws  civilly  distend,  stare  with  both  your  eyes  on  the  wondrous 
roast,  draw  a  huge  breath  to  inflate  your  lungs  sufficiently,  then  explode 
with  ^'  Ha !  indeed  !**  or  you  are  a  ruined  man  ;  'tis  done,  a  glass  of 
wine  in  honour  of  the  bullock's  memory ;  now  eat  away  again.  ^*  A 
slice  of  that  ham  with  your  turkey,  I  can  recommend  it ;  you  have  read 
Johnny  Gilpin  ?"  "  I  have,  Mr.  Bull."  "  Well  that  ham  is  from  a 
pig  bred  from  the  one  his  horse  ran  over  at  Edmonton" — "  Hah  ?" 
""  Yes,  sir,  my  grandfather  bought  the  whole  farrow,  sow  and  all ;  and 
they  and  their  children  have  been  in  our  family  ever  since."  Oh,  sacred 
pork !  oh  John-Bull -honoured  pig !  "  Well,  Iklr.  John  Bull,  you  have 
laid  me  under  eternal  obligations — this  is  kindness,  sir."  ^^  Sir,  I  am 
glad  you  like  it."  "  Nothing,  Mr.  John  Bull,  can  exhibit  yowr,"  (I 
have  emphasized  the  ^otir,  be  you  very  gentle  in  doing  it) — "  nothing 
can  exhibit  your  taste  and  judgment  more  decidedly ;  I  am  sure  I  am 
fortunate,  rendered  happy  by  this  day.  Pray,  sir,  if  I  dared  tax  your 
liberality  to  such  a  degree,  may  I — ^you  could  not,  could  you,  sir  P" 
"  What  ?"  he  responds — "  anything  that  is  in  my  power," — ^you  see  he 
melts,  '^  I  shall  be  happy  to  oblige  such  a  gentleman  as  you  always, 
sir."  "  AVTiy,  sir,  you  are  very  kind  ;  may  I  venture  to  ask,  can  you 
pennit  me  to  carry  from  your  hospitable  mansion  some  token,  some 
memento  of  the  owner's  liberality  and  taste  ?  It  may  be  I  am  asking 
too  much,  but  pardon  the  desires  which  yourself  have  created.  Can 
you  spare  me  a  few  of  the  bristles  from  that  pig,  if  they  are  not  all  gone, 
and  a  paring  from  the  horn  or  hoof  of  that  ox  ?"  "  Certainly,  I  shall 
have  very  great  pleasure,  but  we'll  have  our  dessert  and  wine  first :  you 
may  rely  on  me ;  and,  Wilkins,"  (aloud,)  "  where  is  the  old  1805,  that 
I  ordered  you  to  bring  up  f  come,  let  us  have  it."  "  Yes,  sir,  yes," 
says  Wilkins,  and  exit.  There — well  done,  well  done  :  keep  it  up  thus, 
and  the  best  in  the  house,  garden,  or  cellar  is  at  your  command ;  the 
first  peach,  strawberry,  or  pine  from  the  hot-house  that  season,  is 
gathered  for  your  welcome ;  he  entreats,  he  presses  all  on  you,  becomeb 
joyous,  free,  hearty,  conununicative,  the  bristles  and  hoof-paring  have 
vanquished  his  dignity.  Then  comes  the  lively  interchange  of  thought. 
He  withholds  nothing ;  now  will  he  show  you  his  secret,  most  myste- 
rious and  sacred  treasures.  There  is  one  in  that  or-molu  and  rose- wood 
cabinet  which  he,  speechless,  unlocks ;  fr^m  it  he  draws  a  small  case,  it 
is  something  exquisitely  precious — open — so  :  within  it,  bandaged  and 
rebandoged,  f(»lded  and  refolded  is  the  preeioug — he  lays  it  under  your 
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dilated  eyes.  "  Now,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  Why,  yon 
think  it  is  a  bit  of  dried  mud,  or  particles  of  sand  and  earth  mingled. 
After  a  pause  of  minute  inspection,  **  I  cannot  g^ess,  Mr.  BqU.** — 
^'  Well,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  :  that  is  a  bit  of  the  identical  spot  of  ground 
on  which  Dennis  Collins  planted  his  wooden  leg,  when  he  threw  a 
stone  at  his  Majesty,  at  Ascot  races !''  "  No — o— o —  !*'  you  exclaim, 
^^  can  it  be  possible  ?**  ^*  True,  sir,  the  very  same,  sir.  I  gare  the 
constable  that  captured  him  three  guineas  for  it ;  and  here  is  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  truth,  sworn  to,  on  oath,  sir,  in  the  presence  of  two  of  my 
brother  magistrates  !**  **  Oh,  for  one  single  grain  of  that  sacred  land ! 
Mr.  John  Bull,  you,  indeed,  are  a  man — ^if — ^how  I  envy  you  the  pos- 
sessioQ  of  that  precious  treasure  !** — "  You  shall  have  a  grain,  two 
grains,  sir,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  Wheedle-hall  occasionally.**  Here 
you  become  the  most  social  of  friends,  the  happiest  conriviaHsts  that 
ever  hob-and-nobbed  together.  So  you  go  on  smiling  at  each  other, 
delighted  with  each  other*s  agreeable  companionship,  and  he  blesses  you 
by  putting  into  your  hands  the  object  of  your  desires — ^the  last  and 
holiest  pledge  of  his  respect  for  you,  viz. :  six  bristles  of  that  pig,  an 
inch  of  hoof-paring  of  that  ox,  and  two  grains  of  that  sand  :  and  yon 
bid  *'  good  night.**  He  is  alone — ^look  at  him,  as  he  now  sticks  his 
thumbs  into  his  breeches  pockets,  now  uniting  them  in  repose  behind  : 
look  at  him,  I  say,  as  he  stumps  up  and  down  the  room ;  he  moves  as  no 
other  man  on  earth  moves ;  his  head,  neck,  shoulders,  arms,  chest,  trunk, 
are  labourers  to  his  legs ;  the  upper  part  of  him  is  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  lower  from  place  to  place :  they  are  not  at  all  reciprocants. 
Well,  there  he  is,  repeating  to  himselfi  "  What  a generous,  gen- 
tlemanly, hospitable,  and  wealthy  man  that  fellow  must  think  me  !** 
Exceptions  do  not  make  rules.  P.  V. 
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"  Social  Evils  !'*  another  labourer  in  the  vineyard !  then  will  I  hail 
him  as  a  brother ;  welcome  to  my  heart  is  any  one,  who,  in  these  times, 
joins  the  adventurous  band  of  inquirers,  and  sets  about  the  task  that 
shall  smooth  the  way  to  social  improvement — the  redemption  frtmk 
social  evils.  What  will  be  the  remedy  which  this  new  recruit  pro- 
poses ? — nous  verrons.     To  point  to  the  evib  is,  at  least,  a  symptom 

•  The  Mechanic ;  No.  I.  of  Social  Evils  and  their  Remedy.  A 
Series  of  Narratives  addressed  to  all  Classes  of  Society,  on  the  great 
Subjects  of  Political  and  Christian  Economy,  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
A.M.  "^ 
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ni  Hie  free  and  philanthropic  spirit,  that  now  walks  abroad  smilinglj^ 
and  feariesslj,  and  hopingly.  His  proposed  remedy  may  not  be  en 
eflUaent  one,  no  matter ;  we  will  take  tiie  good  he  provides  us  and  be 
thankful.  Something  is  done  in  showing  how  and  where  the  evils 
exist ;  for  t^e  present  form  of  the  social  system  is  as  a  smooth  green 
turf^  encrusting  bogs  and  pitfalls,  traps  and  fetters,  into  which  the  way- 
fuer  plunges,  flounders,  and  is  cat^ht  in  inextricable  difficulties ;  man- 
land  are,  therefore,  greatly  obliged  to  him,  who  will  shave  off  the  vel- 
vety turf,  and  discover  the  dangers  as  they  stand  and  lie,  and  lie  as 
they  atand,  if  one  may  aspire  to  a  pun  on  so  grave  a  subject ;  discover 
them,  that  the  traps  and  dangers  may  be  avoided,  or,  at  least,  known 
to  be  traps  and  dangers.  Other  engineers,  if  himself  have  not  tlie  re- 
quiaite  skill,  will  lay  out  in  right  direction,  and  beat  into  substantial 
firmness,  a  new  and  secure  path  ;  welcome,  then,  as  a  brother,  be  the 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.,  albeit  he  is  ^*  a  country  parson  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;**  for  if  he  be  ^'  the  man,**  he  is  an  honour  to  his 
dotu. 

And  with  these  sentiments  I  sought  the  newly  published  volume,  aa 
vivid  in  anticipated  enjoyment,  as  a  well- whipped,  hard-tasked,  "  emu- 
lation** stirred  schoolboy  is,  when  he  looks  for  the  morning  of  breaking 
np ;  or  as  little  Miss  longs  for  her  new  doll,  or  little  Master  for  the 
mince-pie  or  promised  sugar-plum  for  being  ^*  good.**  I  worked  a 
sum  in  multiplication  of  how  many  rods  were  in  so  many  fnrlongs  of 
road ;  how  many  yards  and  feet  were  in  the  rods,  and  got  a  total  in 
inches ;  and  how  many  minutes  and  seconds  must  I  be  kept  in  sus- 
pense between  my  first  longing's  da^vn,  and  my  having  the  book,  de 
facto,  in  my  hands ;  at  length  the  inches  were  passed  over,  the  min- 
utes were  counted  through,  and  here  it  is. 

Well,  what  a  pretty  purple  cover !  and  the  frontispiece,  how  ele- 
gantly ornamented !  what  a  speaking  device  !  do  look  at  it.  The  title 
has,  for  supporters,  two  bishops*  croziers,  entwined  by  (lowers ;  at  the 
foot  of  the  word  *^  mechanic**  is  a  vignette ;  a  black  circle  surrounding 
a  cross,  on  the  top  of  which  cross  is  a  little  goose,  asquat.  Ha !  now 
the  meaning  of  the  croziers  is  explained,  very  pretty  indeed,  very 
clever,  they  are  the  gooseherd*s  hooks,  which  he  throws  round  the  necks 
of  the  flock  when  he  wishes  to  pluck  and  roast  them.  Oh,  Rev.  Chas. 
B.  Tayler,  A.M.  and  country  parson  of  the  Church  of  England,  **  do 
all  your  protestations  come  to  this  ?**  or  is  it  in  derision  you  have  thus 
embellished  your  title  page  ?  ^  Fie  on*t !  oh,  fie  !**  Is  it  thus  you 
profanely  jest  with  the  sacred  emblems,  which  to  venerate,  a  parson  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  in  duty  bound  ? 

**  It  is  not  a  goose,**  says  a  little  chubby-cheeked  rogue,  who  is  look- 
ing  over  my  elbow,  "  it  is  a  dove.**  "  A  dove,  is  it  ?**  Well,  so  it  is ! 
I  took  it  for  a  goose  asleep,  and,  look,  there  is  a  motto  on,  in  the  black 
circle,  but  so  deeply  black  is  the  circle,  the  words  cannot  be  seen  with- 
out close  prying,  although  there  is  a  glory  radiating  from  the  dove  and 
cross.  Spectacles,  assist  me !  **  There  is  no  other  peace** — and  that 
peace  is  buried  in  such  a  d'lsmal  halo!  cannot  we  reach  it  without 
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wading  through  so  much  murkmess  and  misery  ?  No,  certainly  not ; 
if  we  use  the  croziers  for  walking  staffs.  Dark,  black,  desolate  and 
dreary,  right  under  the  abused  ensign  of  the  cross  and  dove,  there  has 
been  enough  of  each !  We  know  that  under  that  ensign  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  millions  and  millions  of  dark  murders  and  monstrous  bar- 
barities have  been  committed,  and  has  peace  been  attained  ?  Has 
peace  been  sought  ?  No ;  domination,  power  and  tyranny.  I  shall 
see  by  your  book  what  you  aim  at ;  but,  Sir,  this  title-page  looks 
ominous.  Tliat  "  peace"  is  there,  fairly,  fittingly,  and  appropriately 
enclosed  in  the  black  ring,  and  foul  are  the  streams  and  malignant  is 
the  venom  which  has  gushed  and  gurgled  under  the  screening  shadow 
of  that  banner  I  and  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.,  country  parson  of 
the  Church  of  England,  you  are  right  in  placing  the  bishops'  croziers 
as  supporters  ;  you  ought  to  know  how  right,  or  you  have  read  to  little 
purpose.  Let  me  read  further :  I  sliall  see,  anon,  what  is  your  under- 
standing of  the  emblems. 

First,  there  is  a  preface,  with  the  intention  and  whole  design  of  the 
work  honestly  avowed,  and  the  reader  need  trouble  himself  no  further, 
as  I  have  done,  for  his  remedy  is,  like  the  decease,  fully  stated  in  his 
preface,  all  the  rest  is  supererogatory  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  story,  plot,  and  characters,  to  give  it  a  relish.  Something, 
however,  in  the  preface  is  worthy  of  note,  which  it  shall  receive  when 
"  the  end"  gladdens  or  grieves  the  sight  of  the  reader. 

"  Reuben  Forster  is  my  name,  and  England  is  my  nation, 
Birmingham  is  my  native  place,  and 

My  father  was  a  Christian  of  an  old-fashioned  school,"  thus  sings  the 
hero,  or  thus  drones  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.  and  country 
parson  of  the  Church  of  England  for  him.     Reader,  are  you  aware 
what  kind  of  Christian  this  was  ?      Not  you.      Hear  it  from  me.      He 
was  one  who  ma^le  it  necessary  for  every  housekeeper,  in  Biniiingham, 
to  chalk  on  his  doors  and  window-shutters  "  Church  and  King,"   in 
order  to  secure  his  dwelling  from  plunder  and  destruction,  and  his  per- 
son from  the  abuse  and  persecution  with  which  the  aforesaid  Christians 
would  else  have  assailed  him,  and  all  that  were  his.     Lament  with 
Reuben  Forster  and  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.^L  country  parson 
of  the  Church   of  England,  that  in  Birmingham  these  Christians  are 
shorn  of  their  strength,  and  in  their  weakness  lack  the  will  to  return  to 
those  Christian  deeds   which  elevated  their  tribe — Reuben   Forster's 
father  one  of  them  ;  one,  too,  who  may  have  signalized  himself  in  those 
celebrated  and  right  old-fashioned  Christian  riots,  in  his  native  towTi, 
when  Dr.  Priestley's  house  was  burned,  and  he  himself  industriously 
sought,  to  cast  him  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  library  and  pliilosophic 
apparatus,  and  when  each  man  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  ir- 
tellectual  wealth  and  upright  philanthropy  was  hunted  as  a  prey  as  he  fled 
from  the  dwelling,  which  these  old-fashioned  Christians  had  \\Tapped  in 
flames.     Grieve,  lament  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  tliat  to  those  happy 
times  and  "Church  and  King!"  we  have  so  little  prospect  of  returning. 
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Such  old-fashioned  ChristiaDity,  sighs  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.Mv 
and  country  parson  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  dwindled  into  scarcity  ; 
80  small  b  the  number  of  its  professors,  that  they,  oh,  pain  to  think  ! 
blush  to  avow  themselves  !  the  reverend  gentleman,  having  *^  a  higher 
mission,**  does  not  blush.  Blame  be  to  the  shameless  licentiousness  of 
the  press  :  blame  be  to  Mechanics*  Institutes  and  "  lectures  :"  blame  be 
to  Miss  Martineau;  and  especial  blame  to  the  '^heaftless  Socinians** 
of  Birmingham,  for  this  mischievous  undoing  of  Church  and  Kingism, 
there,  was  mainly  their  '^  sensual,  earthly  and  devilisK^  work.  But, 
proceed  we  now  to  Reuben  Forster's  history.  Reuben  begins  the 
world  as  a  clock  and  watch-maker ;  his  father  dies ;  for  his  father's 
memory  he  entertains  a  grateful  distress  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  he 
receives  a  salutary  lesson  of  resignation,  from  a  cat  in  his  kitchen  ;  where 
{Reuben  loquitur)  "  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  my  aunfs  favourite  cat 
sat  upright  in  her  usual  place,  tlie  middle  of  the  hearthstone,  looking  as 
dull  as  myself;"  not  quite,  Reuben ;  i.  e,  not  quite  so  dull  as  your 
reverend  friend  has  made  you ;  "  her  tail  was  drawn  close  under  her, 
and  she  sat  staring  at  the  empty  grate.  However,  on  throwing  myself 
into  one  of  the  arm-chairs,  she  sprung  into  my  lap  !  A  thing  I  had 
never  known  her  do  before,  for  she  was  an  old  cat  of  very  orderly 
habits  !  !  !  I  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  poor  animal  who 
seemed  so  ready  to  make  the  best  of  a  desolate  change,  and  to  seek  com- 
fort where  it  was  to  be  found."  This  lesson,  though  Reuben  Forster 
did  not,  I  trust  ye  gloomy  and  grumbling  mechanics  will,  take.  Reu- 
ben Forster  was  master  and  had  the  key  of  the  cat's-meat.  So  be  you 
resigned  and  patient  to  the  Reuben  Forsters  who  hold  the  keys  of  your 
meat ;  purr  to  them,  and  perhaps  they  will  give  you  a  bit. 

About  a  year  and  a  month  after  his  father's  death  he  takes  to  him  a 
wife  ;  not  within  a  year  and  three  weeks,  that  would  have  been  highly 
improper,  irreligious.  His  wife  "  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold,*'  one 
of  her  points  of  worth  was  she  had  little  schooling,  "  I  mean  as  to 
scholarship,"  says  Reuben,  "  for  she  was  a  slow  reader,  even  in  the 
Bible,  and  she  wrote  a  clumsy  hand  enough."  Ye  mechanics,  be  warned 
how  ye  select  waves  that  have  book-learning,  and  can  read  without 
spoiling  the  long  words  and  skipping  the  hard  ones,  for  if  they  are  so 
learned  and  do  not  ^\Tite  a  text  as  if  a  hedgestake  were  the  pen, 
they  will  never  darn  your  hose,  nor  scour  your  pots  and  pans,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  have  the  audacity  to  choose  uistrut*tors  to  your  off- 
spring. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  he  made  acquain- 
tance with  persons  who  instilled  into  his  mind  the  devilish  doctrine, 
that,  mechanic  as  he  was,  he  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country,  and  to  raise  up  his  arm  against  oppression.  This  is  the  pivot 
on  which  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.  country  parson  of  the 
Church  of  England,  turns  his  plot,  dialogue,  and  catastrophe.  To  suf- 
fer himself  to  Ik?  influenced  by  such  opinions  was  very  silly,  and  very 
wiekeil  in  ii  mechanic,  fur,  mark  the  consctiuencc,  a^  c<rtain  as  that  y<»u 
will  reap  gorso  biislie^  ifyou  plant  cabbage.'?.    Two  of  his  new  friends  were 
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Mispected  strongly  of  turuing  stage-players  afterwards!  nay,  it  appesn  in 
a  note  which  the  reverend  author  Yisa  appended  to  the  page,  they  actually 
really  did  so  disg^race  Reuben  Forster,  for  **  they  were  seen  performing 
together  in  the  Wood  Demon,  at  Bartholomew  Fair ! !  T      Another 
swindled  him  out  of  fifty  pounds,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  which, 
Reuben  Forster  goes  to  London,  and  there  plunges  deeper  into  the  in- 
famy of  Political  Unions  and  Reform  Meetings,  and  what  any  oommoa 
foresight  would  have  shewn  him,  was  as  certain  as  that  the  DKK>n  is 
made  of  green  cheese,  becomes  horribly  infused  with  infidelity  and  bold 
sceptical  effrontery.     However,  his  heart  is  touched  by  remorse,  as  he 
sits  ensconced  in  a  profane  bookseller*s  shop,  and  listens  to  the  words  of 
^  a  pious  and  aged  gentleman,  whose  appearance  was  remarkably  pleas* 
ing;"  he  was  the  pink  of  parsons.     What  impression  he  made  on  CoUin- 
son,  the  bod£seller*s  mind,  we  are  left  to  guess ;   not  so  with  Reuben 
Forster,  he  became  admiringly  disturbed,  but  his  pride  and  vanity  were 
full-blown,  he  thought  himself  a  great  speaker  at  the  clubs,  a  lecturer 
as  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.  country  parson  of  the  Church  of 
England,  calls  it,  ^'  and  he  was  not  come  to  himself;**  but  an  incident  at 
the  **  Rotunda**  completed  his  restoration ;  his  pocket  was  picked  there 
of  his  watch  and  money.     Poor  Reuben  Forster !     There,  let  this  be  a 
warning  to  you  all,  mechanics !  Note  you  the  evil  consequences  of  attend- 
ing reform  meetings ;  diligently  eschew  the  dangerous  counsels  and  hints 
of  all  men  who  shall  attempt  to  pour  the  poison  of  political  rights  in 
your  ears.     Reuben   Forster  was  a  brand   thus  snatched  from   the 
burning ;  may  you  be  so  lessoned,  and  may  you  follow  his  example  ! 
On  London  he  resolves  to  turn  his  bock  ;  high  time,  now  his  watch  was 
stolen  and  his  money  too.     In  great  discomfiture  and  with  blistered 
feet  he  arrives  at  his  house,  in  Birrahigham,  goes  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  pots  and  saucepans  shine  him  a  welcome ;  here,  fatigued,  he  fiiU» 
asleep,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  large  inlaid  clock.     "  One,**  says  he,  "  I 
Wiis  very  proud  of.     My  father  and  I  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
about  it,  (Church  and  King  agsiiu,)  and  tlie  case,  for  a  good  bit  of  ma- 
hogany, and  the  brass-work,  and  other  work  about  it,  thougli  I  say  it 
that  should  not  say  it,   (modesty,)  could  not  be  matched  in  town  or 
country.**     Here  he  has  a  dream,  such  a  dream  !     Rcjid  it,  meclianic, 
and  check  your  presumption  ;  you  will  never  attempt  to  mend  the  works 
of  a  clock  again,  or  the  penetration  of  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler, 
A.M.  and  country  parson  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  nullity ;  or, 
mayhap,  he  deems  yours  to  Ikj  no Ixjtter.     '^  Tliis  clotk  had  l)een  a  gt^n- 
tleman  of  most  regular  habits,  never  missing  or  gaining  a  minute,  a  mo- 
del of  good  order  and  punctuality  to  all  the  ill-gcing  clcK'ks  and  watches 
that  would  not  submit  to  his  regulations.**     A  very  right-worthy  Tory 
and  justly  venerated  Church-and-King  clwk,  to  be  sure  !     Well,  this 
dream  completes  the  gt>od  work  which  the  aged,  pleasant,  and  mild- 
spoken  gentleman  in  the  l>ook»eller*8  shop  had  begun.     The  refonner  is 
reformed  ;  the  proM^lyte  is  converted  ;  or  a.s  the  Rev.  Chiirles  B.  Tayler, 
A.M.  country  par^^on  of  the  Cluireh  of  England,  would  say,  the  infidel 
imbclievcr  is  regenerated.     Then   comes  a   beautiful,   stiirtling;,    and 
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powerfully  dramatic  denouement.  Reuben  Forster  takes  his  wife  to  a 
fiurm-house,  in  Shropshire.  (I  venture  to  insinuate  to  the  reverend 
author,  that  there  is  more  Christian  feeling  inculcated  in  his  description 
of  the  country  landscape  in  this  page  of  his  book,  than  in  all  his  other 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pages  put  together.)  He  attends  the  village 
church '  on  the  first  Sunday  of  his  visit,  his  back  is  towards  the  preach- 
er, but  he  hears  the  voice,  and  it  perplexes  him !  he  turns,  and  lo !  and 
behold !  he  looks  again ;  *^  it  is  he !  **  The  preacher  was  the  same,  the 
very  man ;  the  same  aged  and  gentle  pastor  whom  he  had  seen  and 
hevd  in  the  profane  bookseller*s  shop!  *^How  mysterious  are  the 
ways !  **  Who  does  not  see  the  '*  finger  **  in  this  ?  What  a  romantic 
incident!  one  exclaims,  heaving  out  a  chestful  of  astonishment  with  the 
words.  If  this  do  not  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  book  to  every  me- 
chanic in  England,  and  instantly  calm  his  discontents,  compel  him  to 
abandon  all  ''*'  lectures  '^  and  Political  Unions,  and  abjure  them  for  ever, 
advice,  opinions,  criticism  and  puff,  may  shut  up  shop  in  bankruptcy 
and  despair !  Reuben  Forster  makes  a  vow  to  God,  that  "  he  would 
not  only  give  up  the  service  of  ungodliness  for  ever,  but  would  live  a 
life  wholly  devoted  to  him  and  his  holy  word !  Nothing  to  clock  and 
watch  making  and  mending,  Reuben  ? 

This  is  the  sum  of  Reuben  Forster's  story.  This  is  the  spirit,  the 
genuine,  unadulterated  spirit,  of  the  advice  and  warning  to  the  mecha- 
nic of  England  in  1833.  Such  is  the  counterblast  to  Miss  Martineau*s 
**  sensual,  earthly,  and  devilish"  ^vritings. 

I  put  it  to  the  author's  conscience  whether  it  is  fair  thus  to  invade 
the  rights  and  honour  of  the  twopenny  tract  compilers,  I  leave  it  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  reader,  whetJier  there  be  any  difference  of 
ethical  and  philosophical  value  between  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler*s 
volume,  and  any  one  tract  which  has  been  published  by  the  society  fur 
the  last  ten  years  or  longer.  The  "  getting  up  "  is  better,  the  paper  is 
good,  and  the  t^'pography  beautiful — points  certainly  in  its  favour. 

What  are  the  social  evils  which  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.  M.  and 
country  parson  of  the  Churuh  of  England,  has  the  merit  of  discovering  ? 
These,  viz.  that  scepticism,  infidelity,  and  atheism,  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a  mechanic*s  troubling  his  head  about  politics ;  and  that 
pocket-picking  and  swindling  are  the  habits  of  associated  reformers,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  infidelity.  I  do  not  state  him  unfairly — ^he  has  not  directly 
eaid  these  things,  but  he  most  certainly  does  leave  no  other  inference  to 
be  drawn  ;  a  little  more  daring  to  his  task  was  necessary,  and  we  should 
have  had  it  in  plain  English.  Thr  marrow  of  the  mischief  is,  unlaw- 
ful knaves  have  trenched  on  the  plunder  of  legalized  and  authorized 
swindlers  and  pickpockets,  and  the  mechanic  is  seeking  means  of  dis- 
francliising  these  swindlers  and  pickpockets.  The  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Tayler  may  say  there  is  no  word  of  politics  or  political  partyism  in  his 
book.  No,  the  design  Is  smuggled  into  port  with  a  view  to  evading 
the  duties,  but  there  is  the  design.  But  to  the  infidelity,  swindling,  &c. 
The  evi«lcnce  is  more  tlian  conclusiv<%  it  is  an  clear  as  that  two  and  two 
minus  one  arc  three;   no  man's  pockft  ever  was  picked  in  Loudon,  ex- 
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cept  at  the  Rotunda  or  at  some  meeting  of  political  unionists,  therefore 
these  societies  and  meetings  are  the  causes  of  pocket-picking.  Nor  was 
any  swindling  extant  while  people  were  orderly  and  well  regulated  in 
their  belief  and  payment  of  taxes  and  tithes :  and  swindling  is  ut- 
terly unknown  and  unfelt  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
kingdom,  except  by  such  as  attend  reform  meetings,  or  have  doubts  as 
to  the  divine  origin  of  Bishop's  revenues.  That  dram-drinking  and 
profane  stage-playing  were  quite  unknown  till  mechanics  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  look  at  the  clockwork  of  government,  and  to  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  machinery  was  sadly  out  of  order,  and  needed  a  little  of 
their  skill.  It  was  the  irreligion  of  the  people  that  accumulated  the 
national  debt.  It  was  irreligion  that  ground  the  people  down  with 
taxes.  It  was  irreligion  that  deluged  Europe  with  blood.  Lay  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,  Mr.  Tayler,  and  say  the  imposers  of  these 
taxes,  the  accumulators  of  this  debt,  the  delugers  were  ever  foremost  in 
their  professions,  it  was  all  done  for  religion's  sake. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  for  these  social  evils  ?  submit — l>e  patient 
— inquire  not — say  your  prayers  alone.  Scrutinize  not  into  the  appro- 
priation of  the  taxes  and  tithes  ;  mechanic,  touch  not  the  machinery  of 
the  clock  :  beseech  the  clergyman  to  take  your  spiritual  comfort  to  his 
care,  and  he  will  generously  look  to  your  national  existence  and  free- 
dom. 

There  is  much  and  valuable  advice  and  abundance  of  divine  precepts 
sprinkled  in  every  page.  But  the  reverend  gentlemen  would  l^etter 
and  more  usefully  have  addressed  these  where  they  are  more  required, 
viz.  among  the  people  in  the  high  places,  thus  would  he  best  prove  the 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  zeal.  When  the  poor  man  and  the 
mechanic  sees  in  the  "  upper  classes"  a  practice  of  those  precepts  which 
the  author  recommends  to  the  poor  and  hungry  man,  he  will  be  no 
more  a  poor  and  hungry  man,  nor  a  repining,  nor  an  irreligious  one. 
lie  will  drink  patiently  of  the  cup  which  providence  dispenses  to  him, 
or  be  more  easily  persuaded  to  do  so.  Let  those  people  in  the  high 
places,  the  bishops  and  wealthy  rectors,  set  the  example,  imitate  the 
solf-dcnial — the  abjuration  of  worldliness  and  wealth  of  that  heavenly - 
minded  master  whose  conduct  and  doctrines  they  claim  to  themselves 
the  merit  of  defending  and  teacliing  ;  let  them  "  take  no  care  for  scrip 
or  satchel,"  and  walk  forth  unburthened  by  worldly  possessions  and 
iincontaminated  with  a  desire  to  attain  riches  and  authority,  and  their 
glad  titlings  will  be  heard  with  devout  ears  :  then  will  there  l>e  a  hope 
that  the  llev.  Charles  B.  Tayler's  remedy  will  take  effect — not  till  then. 

How  much  would  it  gladden  our  hearts,  and  what  a  lesson  would  it 
l>e  to  sceptics,  were  the  archbishops  and  bishops  and  all  l)ewigged  and 
bela^^Tied  deans  and  prebendaries  to  sell  their  equipages,  melt  down 
their  plate,  and  all  rectors  gather  in  their  lost  tithes,  and  pour  all  into 
t'le  lap  of  Christianity ;  then  gc)ing  forth  in  purity  of  heart  proving  their 
b.»lief  "  not  only  in  their  lips  but  in  their  lives  also."  llien  should  we  see, 
perhaps,  bis  pietousnoss  of  Eldon,  his  holiness  of  Cumberland,  his  nia- 
jv>ty  of  Wellington,  his  wisdom  of  Londonderry,  and  her  gentleness  of 
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Londonderry,  her  sweetness  of  Jersey,  and  a  long  train  of  amiables  and 
gentles,  and  ^^  condescending,*'  sitting  at  their  gates  dispensing  food  to 
the  hungry  and  washing  the  weary  traveller's  feet.     Only  to  think  of 
the  array  of  China  basins  and  embroidered  towels,  that  would  be  in  re- 
quisition !      And  what  a  pretty  paragraph  it  would  make  for  the  news- 
papers to  let  the  world  be  told,  that  on  such  a  day  "  the  right  honour- 
able and  most  noble  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  washed  the  feet 
of  thirty-seven  foot-sore  Irish  haymakers !"  and  the  record  would  be 
cut  over  the  gate  at  Holderness-hoii.se,  for  charity  in  England  is  espe- 
cially partial  to  beinjr  tnimpeted  on  the  high  ways.     Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood  as  ridiculing  scripture.     I  do  ritlicule  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  religion,  who,  in  their  high  places,  are  great  sticklers  for 
the  church.     With  these  examples  to  second  him,  the  Rev.  Charles  15. 
Tayler  may  advise  the  mechanic  with  some  hope  of  success.     Verily, 
then  will  the  mechanic  be  regenerated.     The  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
more  generally  diffused  through  people  of  the  mechanics'  class,  than 
it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  upper  classes.     Remedies  such  as  the 
rev.  gentleman  proposes  have  been  advocated  for  centuries  and  centuries ; 
and  why  are  they  of  no  effect  ?  because  the  precept  which  is  set  forth, 
and  talked,  and  babbled,  is  scoffed  by  the  practice  of  the  rulers  and 
teachers  themselves.     In  sweating  under  toil  for  his  scanty  portion  of 
life's  necessaries,  think  you  that  the  mechanic  can  be  without  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  when,  as  pure  and  holy  precepts  are  spoken  to  him,  or 
rise  up  in  his  memory,  he  reflects  on  the  daily  and  hourly  habitual 
mockery  by  practice  and  example  which  his  spiritual  guides  and  au- 
thorized advisers  exhibit  even  at  the  instant  of  their  exhortation,  and 
while  they  ostentatiously  profess  those  laws  and  instructions  as  the  rulf  a 
and  graces  of  their  own  lives  ?     Then  rattles  in  his  ears  the  bishop's 
carriage,  and  the  clanking  hoofs  of  his  richly  caparisoned  and  well-fed 
steeds ;  and  think  you  not  he  says  to  himself,  "  There  is  one  who 
preaches  to  me  of  his  master,  the  lowly  Jesus — whose  instructions  and 
warnings  against  p^mp  and  riches  do  so  edify  him — he  shuns  wealth  as 
the  root  of  all  evil,  and  covets  not  the  fatte<l  ox  in  the  stall.     He  has 
sold  all  his  goods  to  follow  the  Lord."     Not  he — ^he  has  sold  the  Lord 
to  look  after  worldly  wealth  and  worldly  dignities.     Blame  not  that 
man,  or  mechanic,  if  he  sometimes  think  the  priests  of  religion,  what- 
ever their  tongues  may  have  spoken,  have  said  to  him  in  their  hearts 
"  Be  quiet,  goose,  lie  still,  and  be  plucked."     On  them  the  onus  of  his 
irreligion  rests.     Let  your  men  and  women  in  the  high  places  show 
that  they  are  Christians  indeed,  and  the  mechanic  will  amend  his  life, 
(his  heart  is  better  than  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler  thinks  it  is.)     Of 
this  "  Christianity  indeed,"  there  is  little  hope  in  that  quarter,  none 
from  tliis  writer's   "  sc^cial  evils  and  their  remedies;"  and  if  only  such 
advisers  spring  up,  that  little  hope  will  l>e  thrown  into  greater  distance. 
Let  him  cure  the  scoffing  in  the  high  born  and  wealthy,  who  scoff  their 
religion  and  thvir  Ciod  when  they  are  "condescending"  to  the  poor, 
and,  as  they  call  them,  low  born  :  then  the  impurity  of  the  mechanic 
will  Ik?  washed  away  with  very  little  trouble.     But,  no,  this  will  not  be 
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done :  therefore  let  the  mechanic  take  every  means  of  improving  and 
bettering  himself,  hy  an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  which  leads  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  riff  his,  and  teaches  him  a  judicious  mode  of  securing 
those  rights,  and  rightly  using  them  when  he  has  obtained  them.  Then 
may  he  be  led  silently  and  securely  into  doing  of  *'  Glod^s  will  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  Such  is  the  current  course  of  those  rights 
which  the  mechanic  of  England  seeks.  Though,  perhaps,  not  imme- 
diately perceived  by  him,  the  object  of  his  seeking  them  is  such.  The 
petition  will  be  as  '*  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal**  as  long  as 
authority,  force,  or  craft  withhold  them  from  him  :  and  the  author  of 
the  work  under  notice  exhibits  any  thing  but  an  inclination  to  let  the 
man  of  ^'  low  station*^  know  that  he  has  rights,  or  feel  his  ability  to 
demand  and  employ  them.  But  the  mechanic  is,  even  now,  so  far 
acquainted  with  those  rights,  that  fifty  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylers  and 
country  parsons  of  the  Church  of  England  will  find  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  reason  him  out  of  them.  And  there  are  many  mechanics  quite 
as  capable  of  putting  the  deranged  clock  in  order,  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
bunglers  who,  by  privilege,  are  suffered  to  faddle  with  the  works,  and 
call  themselves  hereditary  movers  and  makers  of  the  machinery,  super- 
intendents of  all  clock-wheeLs  and  dial-fingers,  by  divine  authority. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tayler  thinks  he  has  been  writing  down  to  the  level 
of  the  understandings  of  his  readers.  He  and  many  of  his  superiors 
would  find  it  difficult  to  write  up  to  the  intelligence  of  the  great  body 
of  the  mechanics ;  this  error  in  estimating  the  capabilities  of  the 
"  lower  order,"  he  has  exhibited  most  conspicuously,  but  the  "  gentry" 
will  pronounce  this  little  work  to  be  "  very  wise  and  very  proper  for 
the  poor  to  read."  It  is  better  fitted  to  their  ow:n  mental  calibre, 
nevertheless.  It  is  owing  to  these  blind  calculations  of  theirs,  that  the 
"  respectable**  find  themselves  so  frequently  knocked  into  the  mire, 
when  they  get  into  collision  with  the  "  unwashed.**  That  Mr  Tayler 
would  assist  in  throwing  the  artisans  of  the  country  back  to  the  igno- 
rance from  which  they  have  emerged,  and  far  outstripped  their  "  bet- 
ters,** is  neither  a  false,  nor  a  fbrced,  nor  a  tortuous  inference  :  no,  nor  b 
it  an  irreligious  or  an  unchristian  one ;  and  that  he  would  keep  them 
back,  when  so  thrown,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  conclude :  giving  to  the 
mechanic  a  sense  of  his  political  injuries  and  means  of  redress,  sharpen- 
iig  hb  perceptions  for  the  detection  of  political  and  priestly  chicane, 
is,  according  to  this  writer,  subversive  of  reli^on.  If  religion  can  be 
subverted  by  such  a  process,  I  pray  devoutiy  it  may  be  subverted. 
"  O**  God's  name  let  it  go.*  The  purported  wish  of  this  book  is,  that 
the  mechanic  may  again  raise  the  shout  of  '*  Church  and  King**  as 
lustily  and  as  stupidly  as  ever ;  though  I  really  believe,  (since  reading 
hb  **  Montague,  or.  Is  thb  religion  ?**)  I  should  wrong  him  if  I  said 

♦  He  only  dreads  the  scrutiny  of  the  parish  beadles,  whose  balance 
is  false,  whose  weights  are  clipped.  The  housemonger  who  knows  the 
foundations  of  hb  tenements  are  rickety,  and  their  timbers  rotten,  votes 
the  inspecting  surveyor  to  be  "  a  horrid  bore !" 
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be  wulied  to  raise  the  cry  to  the  old  deeds  of  ruiliaiiism,  but  the  niffioD- 
ism  would  certainly  grow  out  of  it,  to  give  the  otherwise  insipid  cry  a 
pungency  in  the  mouth.  Tliis  little  book  is  a  sort  of  feeler,  perhaps, 
an  introduction — a  step  to  a  **  Russiiui  Catechism  in  the  Englbh 
Tongue." 

Throughout  the  Rev.  Charles  Tayler's  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pftges  there  occur  indications  of  the  estimate  lie  makes  of  the  poverty 
of  information  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  mechanic*8  mind.  He  is 
surprised  at  one  of  them  using  the  word  metaphysics — "  a  fact  1"  says 
he,  in  a  note — "  a  wheelwright  once  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Vol- 
taire's Candide  ?"  no  doubt  Mr.  Tayler  was  astonished.  And  what  a 
source  of  mirth  will  that  "metaphysical  mechanic''  be  to  the  select  circles! 

He  has  also  spoken  some  wholesome  truths — ^truths  which  many  an 
unsophbticated  reader  will  acknowledgt),  at  page  25  and  26.  "  Look 
at  our  parson  now — I  cannot  say  he  is  much  of  a  shepherd  but  many  a 
bad  shepherd  makes  a  ra.e  shearer."  Mr.  Tayler  puts  this  into  the 
mouth  of  a  coarse,  hurley,  fat  farmer — in  order  to  make  it  appear  like  a 
falsehood,  or  a  bit  of  grumbling  spite ;  but  how  true  it  is  of  many,  most 
of  these  reverend  shepherds,  there  are  thousands  ready  to  avouch.  I 
remember  hearing  a  very  pretty,  gentle-toneu  lady  quoting  the  severest 
scandals  which  were  in  circulation  against  herself,  in  order  to  convince 
her  circle  of  hearers  of  their  falsehood — to  show  the  extravagant  pitch 
to  which  malicious  scandal  stretclied  its  inventions ;  yet  the  worst  of 
her  quotations  were  short  of  the  truth.  I  knew  her  well,  but  her  au- 
ditors acquitted  her  on  the  very  ground  that  they  were  too  bod  to  be 
believed.  Her  success  was  most  triumphant ;  she  was  from  that  mo- 
ment spotless — till,  they  found  her  out. 

We  are  ever  and  anon  told  that  the  advocates  of  national  and  social 
improvement,  of  the  great  measures  of  glorious  and  universal  reform, 
are  fiercely  anxious  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  "  lower  orders"  against 
the  "  upper  classes."  Few  works  which  have  issued  from  the  press  of 
late  years,  are  so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  jKwr  and 
labouring  towards  the  wealthy  and  enjoying,  as  is  this  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Tayler,  A.M.,  country  parson  of  the  church  of  England. 
But  the  contempt  will  not  leave  their  other  senses  to  inertness.  They 
will  actively  employ  their  expanded  and  expanding  faculties  to  prevent 
the  advent  of  that  to  which  his  book  is  a  prolusion,  an  avant  courier^ 
— the  English  version  of  the  Russian  Catechism.  In  the  time  of  the 
good  old  Church  and  King — the  fire  and  faggot  and  pillory  era,  this 
book  would  have  helped  us  bonnily  along  the  current :  to  day  it  is  gtx)d, 
inasmuch  as  it  puts  us  on  our  guard.  It  will  be  read,  or  purchased,  by 
many,  for  there  are  many  who  will  wish  it  success,  but  the  readers  will 
be  any  but  those  for  whom  it  is  ostensibly  written ;  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  them  will  get  beyond  the  preface.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  poor  man  and  the  mechanic  would  have  his  perceptions  brightened 
by  a  perusal  of  it :  and  he  might  find  much  to  amuse  him  :  which 
would  be  so  much  added  to  his  little  sum  of  enjoyment,  which  little  this 
writer  would  willingly  abridge,  I  fear ;  but  bless  his  simplicity,  (or  his 

a2 
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profundity,  which  is  it  ?)  he  unwittingly  counteracts  his  own  design. 
It  b  a  punch's  pathos,  and  sets  the  spectators  in  a  merry  grin.  I  beg 
his  acceptance  of  my  thanks  for  the  mirth  he  has  afforded  me. 

In  his  preface  he  informs  us  liis  mission  to  write  arose  from  "the  fearful 
and  unnatural  absence  of  any  kind  of  religious  principle,  indeed  of  any 
high  moral  principle,  what  ever,  in  Miss  Martineau's  Illustrations  ofToli- 
tical  Economy,"  from  her  "  Socinianism,"  and  her  declaration,  in  a  prize 
essay,  that,  "  the  practice  of  righteousness  is  not  essentially  connected 
with  any  religious  belief."*  Whether  Miss  Martineau  here  means  any 
particular  religious  belief,  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  But  if  he  in- 
sist on  it,  that  the  necessity  of  what  he  calls  religious  belief  is  an  indis- 
pensible  article  in  the  creed  of  Christianity,  I  will  tell  him  that  article 
must  be  expunged  from  the  creeds  whatsoever  may  be  its  source,  before 
Christianity  of  conduct  and  feeling  can  pervade  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion. That,  and  two  or  three  other  dogmas  must  be  entirely  oblite- 
rated ;  they  induce  the  continuation  of  a  system  of  education  and  moral 
training  which  make  the  loveliest  injunctions  of  the  great  teacher,  im- 
practicable and  impossible.  But,  again,  can  he  see  no  religious,  truly 
religious  not  dogmatically  religious,  tendency  in  Miss  Martineau's  writ- 
ings ?  In  pages  67  and  68  of  Sowers  not  Reapers,  there  is  more  of  the 
veritable  spirit  of  Christianity,  than  in  the  whole  of  the  rev.  gentleman's 
pages  put  together.  The  tendancy  of  all  she  has  written  is  Christain 
justice  and  an  extension  of  God's  blessings  to  the  poor.  He,  perhaps,  may 
say  Chatham,  a  quarry  man — a  delver  of  mill-stones,  is  a  fictitious  cha- 
racter. "  Such  a  reasoner,  such  an  intellectual  being  cannot  be  found 
among  that  class  of  people.**  Again  I  tell  Mr.  Tayler  he  is  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  his  book  is  professedly  addressed. 
IMiss  Martineau  has  done  them  simple  justice  in  her  estimate  of  them. 
When  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler  has  learned  how  to  estimate  them, 
he  mav  hope  to  write  to  the  mechanics  more  persuasively. 

r.  V. 
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Monthly  Repository,  November,   1833. 

"  What  holiness  is  in  that  placid  face." 

On  an  evening  in  December,  some  years  ago,  I  was  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  when  the  river  was  full  of  floating  ice  ;  a  boat,  con- 

* — - — — 

*  It  grieves  him  "  to  see  this  essay  constantly  advertised  on  the  co- 
vers of  her  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy."  Yet  he  follows  the 
example  in  advertising  his  own  works  on  the  cover  of  this  Tale. 
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timing  several  negroes,  attracted  my  attention,  as  the  men  were  strug- 
gling the  boat  through  the  masses  which  were  borne  along  rapidly  on 
the  strong  current.  If  there  were  danger  in  the  process,  the  men 
seemed  insensible  of  it,  for  they  screamed  with  laughter.  They  were 
in  their  holiday  clothes,  and  coming  across  from  the  Virginian  side,  as 
I  learned  on  their  landing,  for  a  merry-making,  it  being  Christmas  eve. 
There  was  a  stirring  excitement  in  the  transit  under  such  circumstances, 
which  increased  my  desire  to  effect  a  passage  to  the  opposite  bank, 
where  the  visible  number  of  houses  promised  a  better  chance  of  lodging 
for  the  night,  than  I  saw  in  remaining  on  the  Ohio  side,  where  the  dwel- 
lings were  more  thinly  and  widely  scattered.  The  sun  had  now  set. 
Four  or  five  of  the  negroes  disembarked,  and  other  two  were  about  to 
push  off  for  a  second  cargo  of  their  comrades,  when  I  asked  them  if 
they  wx)uld  give  me  a  passage  across  ?  "  Yes,  massa,"  was  the  ready 
reply.  Forthwith  I  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  united  my  labours  in  the 
toil,  which  I  found  to  be  much  greater  than  the  merriment  I  had  wit- 
nessed led  me  to  expect.  I,  at  that  time,  carried  my  plunder^  as  the 
Kentuckians  have  it,  in  an  oil-skin  case  and  a  leather  portfolio,  suspended 
over  my  shoulder.  In  taking  these  off  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
more  conveniently  into  the  boat,  I  laid  a  stick  down  and  forgot  it. 
When  we  had  been  battling  with,  and  toasting  and  sinuositing  among 
tiie  ice  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  without  having  made  much  progpress, 
for  the  blocks  of  ice  rather  increased  in  size  and  number,  I  suddenly 
recollected  my  stick — I  was  very  unwilling  to  lose  it,  for  it  had  been 
my  only  companion  through  a  pedestrian  journey  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles ;  and,  besides,  it  bad  another  value,  it  was  given  to  me 
by  an  English  settler  at  Albion,  in  the  Illinois.  When  I  mentioned 
my  loss,  the  boatmen  very  readily  offered  to  put  back,  troublesome  as 
was  the  task  of  doing  so.  On  re-landing — ^from  what  cause  I  need  not 
say — I  am  sure  it  was  not  a  presentiment  of  danger  and  disaster,  for  I 
saw  nothing  to  awaken  such  a  feeling,  I  changed  my  mind,  and  decided 
on  remaining  on  that  side  of  the  river,  to  seek  a  home  for  the  night ;  I 
gave  the  men  half-a-dollar,  thanke<l,  and  bade  them  good  night ;  then  I 
remained  looking  at  the  men  and  boat  While  one  was  employed  at 
the  oars,  the  other  laboured  in  thrusting  the  obstructions  aside  with 
a  boat-hook  ;  when,  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  mass  from  the  boat's  bow,  he 
brought  the  gunnel  low  in  the  water,  and  at  that  moment  a  block  of  ice 
struck  her — rolled  into  the  boat — she  lurcheil,  and  instantly  filled :  the 
men  threw  up  a  loud  and  scattering  shriek,  and  boat  and  all  were 
gone,  overwhelmed  beneath  the  ice  ! 

"  And  you  instantly  fell  on  your  knees,  and  returned  thanks  for  your 
escape,"  were  the  words  which  I  heard  from  a  female  in  a  circle  in 
which  I  once  related  this  incident.  I  was  not  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  speaker  at  the  moment,  but  I  answereil  in  that  intenseness  of 
voice  which  indicates  much  more  than  is  spoken ;  it  was  that  subdued- 
ness,  that  suppres.Hc'd  tone,  whicli  is  used  by  one  who  comjx'ls  liimself  to 
laugh  at  the  recollection  of  a  strong  and  painful  oxcitenient,  which  ex- 
citement arises  again  a-s  mcniorj-  recalls  the  circumstances. — My  words 
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were — "  Oh,  no,  indeed  ! — I  was  intent  on  other  tlioughts  then  ;"  and 
as.  I  spoke  my  eyes  turned,  and  I  saw  the  lady,  who  with  the  sweetest 
calmness,  and  most  beautiful  composure  of  countenance,  sat  looking  at 
me ;  tke  palm  of  one  of  her  delicate  hands  turned  out  towards  me — 
fingers  open  and  pointing  upwards ;  the  gesticulative  expression  of 
*^  keep  off"  and  indignant  deprecation  combined :  the  wrist  of  that 
hand  rested  on  one  of  those  little  knick-knackery,  bijouterie  tables, 
which  we  see  in  drawing-rooms.  The  hand  excepted,  the  keenest  scru- 
tiny would  have  failed  to  discover  any  sign  of  thought  or  feeling  in  the 
face,  form,  or  figure.  It  was  exquisitely  beautiful  substantial  nothing 
on  which  I  gazed ;  she  was  as  vivacious  as  the  ai*m  of  that  fauteuil 
which  held  her ;  had  she  suspected  I  was  so  Hkilled  in  the  meaning  of 
gestures,  that  hand  would  have  reposed  as  quietly  as  her  face  and  eyes 
did.  Next  day  I  was  informed  how  much  my  conduct,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
(for  there  was  a  long  story  of  it)  had  shocked  "  Airs.  Snodgrass."  The 
influence  extended  to  the  friends  at  whose  house  this  occurred :  they 
were  unusually  reserved  on  my  next  visit,  and  soon  af^er  were  "  not  at 
home"  when  I  called.     This  affair  set  me  thinking. 

How  well  do  I  hear,  now,  the  gentle,  smooth,  liquid  evenness  of  tone 
in  which  the  lady  syllabled  those  words  I  I  would  defy  the  most  sen- 
sitive ear  to  discover  whether  they  carried  any  intention  of  reproach, 
hope,  sympathy,  feeling,  meaning  of  any  kind  beyond  the  pt)8itive  signi- 
fication which  would  be  given  to  them  if  they  had  been  read  from  a 
dictionary  :  if  they  had  been  arranged  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and  conned 
over  like  a  sum  in  addition,  they  would  have  expressed  her  meaning 
quite  as  forcibly.  I  have  frequently  listened  to  the  same  kind  of  even- 
ness since,  more  frequently  from  men  than  from  women ;  in  which  it  is 
the  more  horrible  I  shall  not  say — nor  will  I  ever  use  a  gentler  term 
than  horrible  in  speaking  of  it.     It  is  the  process  by  which 

They  show  to  circling  eyes  they're  t<K)  gt'ntecl 

To  laugh,  or  smile — to  weep,  or  sigh,  or  feel : 

Convey,  in  placid  tones,  their  bitterest  spite  ; 

To  prove,  while  stabbing  hearts,  the3'  are  polite, 

And  coat  decocting  venom  oVr  with  iec — 

For  such  is  dignity.  Not  Pope, 

I  have  a  hundred  times  since,  relate<l  this  anecdote — (not  the  lady's 
conduct) — I  have  used  it  as  a  touchstone,  a  key  by  which  I  unlocked 
the  temper,  and  obtained  access  to  the  morale  of  the  individual  to  whom 
I  applied  it.  Many  have  spoken  or  ejaculated  the  words  of  the  lady — 
others  tearfully  exclaimed,  "  poor  creatures  !'*  Two  I  can  remember, 
w'.io  remarked,  "  what  you  must  have  suffered  at  seeing  this  painful 
disaster,  yourself,  probably,  in  some  measure  the  cause,  though  the 
innocent  cause  !"  Indeed,  I  did  suffer.  That  shriek  ran  through  the  even- 
ing twilight  for  months  afterwards,  and  1  saw  the  piled  blocks  of  ice  top- 
pling into  the  boat  as  I  lay  dreaming  on  my  bed — I  felt,  over  and  over 
again,  the  almost  burning  eagerness  with  which  I  ran  in  search  of  ano- 
ther baat  and  as;>ibtant5 — (this  pf>rtion  of  the  story  I  relate  now  for  the 
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first  time) — ^how,  while  others  were  reluctant  in  the  supposed  impossi- 
bility of  rescuing  the  poor  fellows,  I  was  armed  in  tripple  strength,  and 
atter  insensihility  to  peril— obstacles  diminished  or  vanished  at  the  will ; 
effort  seemed  unnecessary ;  I  made  none :  energy  and  power  came  with- 
out a  compulsory  bracing  of  the  nerves  ;  I  remember  my  dumb  indif- 
ference to  remonstrances  and  the  charge  of  **  foolishness,'*  as  I  leaped 
oat  of  the  boat,  when  an  island  of  ice  blocked  up  our  progpress,  and  made 
use  of  it  as  a  fulcrum,  my  legs  the  lever,  for  propelling  her ;  sinking,  as 
the  fulcrum  did,  beneath  my  weight  and  pressure,  till  I  was  up  to  my 
waist  at  times ;  yet  I  felt  as  secure  as  if  I  were  treading  a  rock  that  had 
stood  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  I  could  calculate  the  distance 
I  was  able  to  spring  to  and  from  the  boat  to  the  certainty  of  an  inch  ;  I 
was  sure  I  was  safe ;    and  I  saw  a  head  above  the  water,  and  arms 
splashing  and  uplifted,  trying  to  grasp  a  mass  which  was  floating  by — 
and  I  redoubled  my  efforts  :  three  persons  l)esides  myself  were  in  the 
boat,  and  on  seeing  this  they  became  as  confident  and  eager  as  I  was. 
The  object  was  scarcely  fifty  yards  distant,  but  between  us  and  it  lay, 
collected  and  aggerated,  a  thousand  smaller  and  larger  masses,  concret- 
ing as  they  floated  along,  and  presenting  a  seemingly  impenetrable 
barrier.     But  skill  is  the  ductile  child  of  resolution.     Under  other  cir- 
cumstances,— circumstances  not  demanding  the  gathered-up  energies, 
nor  calling  upon  resolution  with  so  earnest  a  voice, — the  boat  might 
have  been  craunched  into  fragments  as  the  ice  wliirled  in  the  sawing 
eddies,  which  the  united  efforts  of  feet,  oars,  and  poles  occasioned  in 
forcing  the  boat  through  the  obstructions  ;  the  crashing  and  jingling  of 
the  broken  ice,  then  its  harsh  grating  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  boat,  rolled  and  wheeled  over  the  water ;  the  whole  riyer  seemed 
alive  with  hisses,  as  if  ten  thousand  millions  of  voices  were  subdued  in- 
to breathing  whispers ;  and,  fur  above  all,  rose  and  rung  through  the 
evening  sky  the  shriek  of  the  poor  fellow  who  was  clinging  in  death's 
anticipated  agonies  to  the  ice.     We  set  up  a  shout  of  encouragement. 
ITie  shriek  was  our  only  direction  now  :  for  darkness  and  the  interven- 
ing  masses  hid  him  from  the  view.     He  was  found  when  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  uttering  a  cry,  yet  still  he  clung ;  his  fingers  were  actually 
fastened  into  the  ice.     With  what  eager  joy,  to  each  of  us,  he  was  taken 
into  the  boat !      Life  seemed  to  be  utterly  extinct.     We  stripped  him, 
and  with  my  coat,  which,  as  I  had  thrown  it  off,  was  fortunately  dry, 
we  rubbed  the  benumbed  body,  and,  oh,  warmth — breathing,  returned ! 
Each  man  willingly  took  off  his  outer  garments,  to  wrap  round  the 
poor  fellow ;  and  thus  we  safely  carried  him  to  the  shore.     There  were 
many  persons  by  this  time  gathered  on  the  river's  bank,  with  pine-knot 
torches  burning,  and  one  voice  among  them  repeated  the  inquiring  wail, 
"  Is  it  David  ?     Is  it  David  ?     Do  tell  me  if  it  is  David !"     She 
pressed  fon^'ard  to  satisfy  her  agony  of  anxiety : — it  was  not  David — 
David  had  perished  1     Header,  do  you  think  I  soon  forgot  that  negro 
woman's  wail,  or  that  rising  shriek  which  stopped  short  in  her  throat, 
as  if  it  were  snapped  off  by  death,  with  which  slic  dropped  among  the 
feet  of  those  who  wtrc  carrying  the  rescued  man  ? 
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The  first  part  of  this  incident  I  hiivc  frequently  told,  as  1  before  said, 
as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  characters,  the  dispositions,  the  modes  of 
thinking^  of  ray  hearers  ;  and  I  obtained  the  different  results,  drew  forth 
the  self-illustrating  remarks,  to  which  I  have  referred.  One  to  whom 
I  related  it,  and  with  it  my  sensations  and  thoughts  on  the  occasion, 
said,  "  Oh,  that  was  the  right  thing/'  I  was  thus  taught  that  there 
might  be  a  distinction  between  a  person  of  religious  reputation  and  one 
of  Christian  feelings  ;  that  they  might  be  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 

Generous  and  honest  reader,  which  or  what  inference  w  ill  vou  draw 
from  this  ?  Perhaps,  though,  you  w  ill  say,  my  nice  recollection  of 
these  things,  or,  rather,  my  ability  to  note  them  so  closely,  so  minutely, 
is  an  evidence  that  I  was  not  nmch  moved  by  the  circumstances.  My 
friend, — let  me  so  call  you, — I  have  gathered  them  together  since,  by 
rethinking  them  over.  Do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that  that 
which  is  stirring  us  most,  which  pro<luces  the  w  ildest  riot,  or  most  bust- 
ling variation  in  our  thoughts,  is  least  likely  to  l>e  j emtmbered.  E> en 
in  its  smallest  or  remotest  particulars,  it  may  sharply  and  deeply  cut 
its  records  on  the  brain.  I  have  dissected  mvself  a  thousand  times.  I 
have  analyzed  my  sensations,  and  lived  my  life  over  and  over  agiun  ; 
mid  there  has  l)een  in  me  this  faculty  of  watchfulness,  or,  rather,  this 
jK>wer  of  minute  retrospection  under  all  circumstances.  AVhen  every 
thought  scalded  my  veins  and  dashed  the  hot  waves  of  agony  on  my 
heart,  they  have  left  their  clear  and  distinct  impressions  on  my  memory ; 
and  though  I  could  not  knead  my  thoughts  into  a  subjugation  of  my 
sufferings, — could  not  press  the  feverishness  of  the  rocking  heart  into  a 
calmness  of  beating, — no,  nor  steer  my  conduct,  manner,  luid  actions  on 
the  currents  of  a  composing  rationality  under  such  influences,  nothing 
was  omitted  to  be  entered  on  that  book.  ITiere  is  not  a  highly  exciting 
circumstance  in  my  existence,  of  which  I  have  not  a  perfect  remem- 
brance ;  of  every  thought  which  passed  through  my  mind,  and  every 
sensation  of  pain  or  pleasure,  self-approbation  or  reproach,  of  gladness 
or  regret,  which  accompanied  it,  as  accurately  as  at  the  moment  of  its 
occurrence.  All  over  again,  I  think,  feel,  and  live.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  men  who  do  so,  but  perhaps  no  one  has  hitherto  ventured  to 
speak  freely  or  illustratively  on  this  subject.  I  can  remember  each 
current  and  bubble  ;  I  can  trace  the  fount  and  course  of  thoughts  thirty 
years  old,  and  lay  bare  the  recipient,  or  the  awakened  feeling,  answer- 
ing to  those  thoughts ;  how  one  feeling  broached  the  channel  for  ano- 
ther, and  that  ran  till  it  discharged  into  a  third.  Tliese  things  are  tlie 
result  of  habit,  solitude,  intense  companionship  w  ith  myself.  I  am  a 
history  of  sensations ;  then  marvel  not  that  I  am  an  egotist,  but  indulge 
me  in  the  humour  of  an  avowed  one.  I  have  yet  to  discover, — but  I 
think  I  never  shall  make  the  discovery, — that  such  egotism  is  either 
criminal,  silly,  or  weak. 

Perhaps  tlic  reader,  on  a  little  reflection,  will  i)erceive  why  I  have 
recorded  this  anecdote  ;  one  inference  he  ^^ill  be  sure  to  draw  from  it. 
There  is,  however,  another  corollary,  viz.  verbal  lesstuis  and  verbal  prac- 
tice {U*e  by  too  many  coubidcrcd  illustrations,  evidence  of  moral  giKxi- 
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new,  and  efBcient  guards  against  the  growth  of  ill-w  ill,  selfishness,  and 
indiiTerence  to  others.  A  silent  example,  an  unconsidered  action,  even 
though  afiection  prompts  that  action,  is  very  often  productive  of  an  cn- 
dnring  mischief  that  will  counteract  all  the  purposed  utility,  or  momen> 
tary  influence  of  verbal  precept.  The  teacher,  perhaps,  is  innocent  of 
the  mischief;  innocent,  certainly,  in  so  far  as  the  intention  is  considere<l. 
The  evil  grows  out  of  the  teacher's  ignorance,  or,  more  gently  to  speak, 
want  of  reflection.  I  have  seen  parents  of  the  most  affectionate  and 
benevolent  dispositions,  in  their  very  solicitude  for  their  children's  com- 
forts, even  in  their  anxiety  for  their  moral  well-being,  sow  the  seeds  of 
future  crime.  We  all  know  what  sort  of  thing  "  a  good  child"  usually 
IS ;  how  the  child  is  mode  "  good"  we  know. 

P.  V. 
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Tub  readers  of  Shakspeare  are  of  four  classes,  and  these  may  be  sub- 
divided. The  first  reads,  enamoured  of  the  beauty  and  profusion  of 
poetical  imagery,  the  richness  of  expression,  and  appropriateness  of 
language ;  he  gleans  from  his  author  a  plenteous  store  of  maxims, 
apophthegms  on  men's  conduct  and  actions,  and  points  of  distinction  in 
human  character  and  human  intelligence ;  or,  seeing  beyond  these, 
Shakspeare's  plays  contain  for  him  a  system  of  moral  philosophy,  irra- 
diated by  the  glories  of  poetry.  Thence  he  gamers  up  in  his  mind  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  his  fellow-man,  and  applies  to  this  inexhausti- 
ble storehouse  for  his  parallels  and  comparisons ;  the  more  frequent  are 
his  references  and  examinations,  the  more  closely  he,  even  thus,  studies 
the  great  master  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  so  the  more  does  he 
feel  assured  of  the  wondrous  perception,  the  almost  omniscient  piercing 
of  Shakspeare's  soul-enkindled  eye.  To  such  an  one  the  exhibition  of 
a  drama  of  Shakspeare's  is  single  in  its  attraction.  To  hear  a  living 
voice  shape  forth  those  words,  and  in  its  tones  and  undulations  mould 
those  sentences,  giving  form  and  sound  to  those  exquisite  and  airy 
images,  to  those  truths  of  philosophy,  to  those  maxims  of  human  con- 
duct, and  to  tliose  admirable  moral  lessons  of  life,  is  enough  of  drama- 
tic realization  to  him ;  enough  though  the  delivery  be  not  the  embodied 
conceptions  of  the  speaker  :  such  an  auditor  has  not  himself,  perhaps, 
the  faculty  to  embody  them,  or  the  discrimination  to  see  which  speaker 
does  or  wliich  does  not.     With  a  closed  eye  he  may  sit,  listen,  and  be 
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delighted ;  and  that  delight  alone  will  amply  compensate  the  cost  of 
cash  and  time  with  which  he  purchased  it. 

Of  the  second  class  is  he  whose  reading  may  be  called  reflective. 
He  has  not  the  power  of  creating,  of  embodying,  of  living  in  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  he  sees  as  he  reads.  He  holds,  marshalled  under 
his  eye,  the  shapes,  and  figures,  and  movements  of  the  beings  and  events 
which  are  delineated  in  the  words.  His  attraction  to  the  theatre  will 
be  the  spectacular  realization  of  his  reflected  images.  This  is  the  most 
fastidious  of  all  auditors,  if  he  happen  to  have  historical  or  local  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  custom  to  help  his  criticism.  His  disappointment  or 
gratification  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pictorial  realization ; 
an  anachronism  of  dress,  decoration,  or  embellishment,  will  swallow  up 
aught  and  all  else  of  beauty  and  truth ;  and  he  promptly  condemns  the 
players  in  a  lump.  Strictness  of  costume,  the  illusive  adjuncts,  and 
the  precision  of  physical  action,  make  the  sum  of  his  enjoyment.  The 
pantomime  of  Shakspeare  Ls  the  all  in  all  with  him.  If  this  be  g^ood, 
his  shillings  are  well  disposed  of,  and  his  time  usefully  and  improvingly 
employed. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  species  of  this  class  ;  the  one  just  described, 
all  of  picture  and  pantomime  discretion ;  the  other,  who,  with  similar 
tastes,  combines  a  susceptibility  to  poetical  beauty,  philosophical  maxim, 
and  Shakspcare's  verbal  aptness ;  he  is  of  the  first  clas^,  united  to  the 
first  division  of  the  second  class.  He,  with  the  pantomime  and  specta- 
cular action,  receives  the  added  pleasure  of  hearing  his  favourite  lan- 
guage declaimed  whether  with  truth  of  perception  and  feeling  matters 
not :  the  actor  must  be  sure  to  make  him  hear  it.  This  auditor  may 
congratulate  himself  on  a  trifling  extraction  from  his  purse,  and  three 
hours  so  charmingly  occupied.  The  language  may  be  now  more 
deeply  cut  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory. 

From  any  of  the  forementioned  will  be  elicited  some  sympathy  with 
the  story  or  the  events  of  the  play.  The  varjang  condition  of  the  per- 
sons whose  fortunes,  dilemmas,  passions,  and  feelings  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  fable,  will,  more  or  lefes,  as  spectators  may  be  morally  and 
intellectually  constituted,  kindle  an  interest  with  the  passing  action, 
superadded  to  the  pleasures  of  listening  to  the  poetry  and  the  precepts, 
which,  to  him  of  the  first  class,  is  the  principal  attraction,  or  to  the 
spectacular  enjoyment  of  the  second  class  ;  though  much  more  exalted 
will  be  his  pleasure,  more  ready  and  expansive  his  sympathies,  who,  of 
the  second  class,  combines  the  moral  qualities  of  the  first,  viz.  the  dis- 
position to  poetic  beauty  and  expressive  language.  No  auditor  is  al- 
together destitute  of  these  sympathies.  But  there  is  a  third  class  of 
readers  to  whom  the  tale,  the  links  of  events,  and  the  catastrophe  or  the 
denouement^  the  "  What  is  it  about  ?  what  will  come  of  thb  ?"  are 
the  only  objects  of  reading,  or  going  to  see  ailer  such  reading ;  for 
them  the  seeing  will  still  possess  the  freshness  of  novelty.  Perhaps 
this  playgoer  has  less  of  the  philosophically  dramatic  spirit  in  him  when 
he  enters  the  theatre  than  any  of  the  former  classes ;  but  he  is  likely 
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to  quit  it  with  more  of  the  germs  of  true  thought  than  they  bi«.  An 
luuuiticipated  mingling  of  his  senses  in  the  excitements  of  sorrow  and 
drcumiUiices  of  suflering  which  pass  under  his  gure^  will  enfold  him  in 
te  enduring  bonds  of  sympathy,  and  lay  to  his  heart  a  lesson  on  whi<^ 
ha  will  ponder  long  and  fruitfully.  Often,  without  perceiving  how  the 
qiirit  to  do  so  has  grown  in  him,  he  will  be  led  to  trace  effect  up  to 
cifBae,  and  from  cause  to  go  on  to  consequence ;  thus  imbibing  a  store 
«f  knowledge,  which,  while  it  induces  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  quickens 
hb  perceptions,  will  be  lastingly  beneficial  in  soothing  many  corrosions 
of  thought  towards  his  fellows.  Probably  he  will  not  like  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  because  Shylock  is  so  remorselessly  cruel ;  or  Othello, 
W  that  lago  is  so  deceitful  a  villain ;  and  Richard  the  lliird  may  be  no 
fiiTOorito  with  him,  because  there  is  in  that  play  such  an  exhibition  of 
VBcklesB  and  ferocious  tyranny.  The  error,  however,  to  which  such  an 
one  is  most  liable,  is  in  taking  his  first  impressions  of  the  acting  of  a 
diaracter  as  the  standard  by  which  he  ought  to  estimate  all  iiiture  re- 
piesentations  of  the  same;  especially  when  play-house  applause  or 
public  report,  not  less  frequently  ill-adjudged  than  fairly  awarded,  baa 
stamped  the  actor  with  a  '^  tower  mark''  of  current  excellence.  He 
will  condemn  another  who  shall  give  a  picture  unlike  the  first  he  saw, 
or  finding  in  it  a  resemblance  to  his  favourite,  the  aforesaid  first,  will 
wisely  detect  a  mere  imitation ;  and  either  of  the  seconclusions  may  be 
erroneous.  Nevertheless,  he  has  seem  the  play ;  and  among  the  barren- 
thoughted,  the  merely  curious  of  this  class,  are  many  to  whom  such 
seeing  is  a  qualification  for  criticism  :  as  those  who  take  a  trip  to  Brigh- 
ton will  return  to  London  and  talk  of  the  ^^  vast  ocean*^  with  as  much 
profundity  of  wisdom  as  if  they  had  fathomed  its  lowest  bed,  or  tra- 
versed its  furthest  remotenesses.  Still  each  and  all  will  enjoy  an  in- 
•tmctire  delight  for  the  price  they  pay  for  admission  to  a  theatre  when 
•ne  of  Shakspeare's  dramas  is  performed. 

There  is  a  foiirdi  class  distinct  from  all  the  former,  although, 
like  the  second,  one  of  this  class  marshals  under  his  mind's  eye  the 
aeenes,  actions,  movements  of  the  beings  whose  thoughts,  purposes, 
And  sensations  his  body^s  eye  peruses  on  the  figured  page;  equally 
with  the  fint  he  is  susceptible  of  poetic  beauties  and  expressive  forms  of 
tpeech,  and  the  philosophic  or  literary  spirit  which  awakes  his  desire^ 
Md  kindles  his  admiration  as  he  hears  them  from  living  lips.  Yet 
must  he  hear  them  with  truth's  and  passion's  soul-convincing  tones ;  to 
him  a  barren  declamation  t>  barren — it  is  unendurable ;  and  to  him  no 
orderly-marshalled  emphases,  no  liquidity  of  undulation,  no  accurately- 
balanced  cadence,  and  crescendo  fioatings,  and  measured  mellowness  of 
modulation,  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  nature's  true  eloquence : 
which  absence  his  ear  and  heart  detect  immediately ;  and  '^  sweetneM 
ef  tone,^  w^n  the  feeling  does  not  give  such  a  tone,  is  to  him  as  harsh 
as  saw-grinding,  or  the  wheezing  of  a  dry  pump-valve.  With  the 
readiest  and  the  warmest  of  the  third  class,  ako,  lus  sympathies  arise 
with  the  tale,  and  flow  with  the  exhibited  feelings  before  Hm  ;  but  he 
will  hear  with  indifference  many  things  which  receive  their  and  Urn 
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whole  theatre's  loudest  acclamations,  and  be  enraptured  with  others 
which  pass  unnoticed  by  the  multitude.     Each  passion  and  emotion 
touches  a  responding  chord  in  his  own  frame,  and  his  reason  pays  im- 
proving homage  to  the  judgment  of  his  senses.     But,  beyond  all  these, 
he  holds  at  will  a  metempsychosis,  which  being,  perhaps,  imappreciable 
by,  in(^onceivable  to,  the  other  classes,  will  be  doubted,  unrecognised  by 
them ;  or  with  some  will  be  stoutly  denied,  if  it  attract  their  attention 
further  than  a  laugh  of  ridicule.     Yet  I  incline  to  the  belief,  that 
though  it  is  unexercised  by,  and  unknown  to  many,  no  one  is  entirely 
destitute  of  this  faculty.     All  are  at  liberty  to  express  liking  or  dislik- 
ing for  an  actor ;  but  let  no  one  who  has  not  repeatedly  and  freely  ex- 
ercised this  faculty,  suppose  he  is  a  judge  of  an  actor's  powers.     In 
him,  of  this  fourth  class,  the  currents  of  thought  course  through  the 
veins  ;  the  impressions  which  his  mind  receives  will,  if  he  choose  they 
should,  cast  over  his  exterior  the  variations,  the  colourings,  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  a  possessed  and  embodied  sense,  a  reality.     Exciting, 
at  volition,  the  impulses  of  his  imagination,  the  aspirations,  feelings, 
passions,  and  characteristics  of  another,  take  life  and  action  in  his  own 
frame,  spread  through  the  intricate  mazes,  the  stems,  branches,  and 
fibres  of  his  physical  organization,  and  he  holds  a  second-existence  within 
his  own — his  first ;  and  he  can  throw  it  off,  or  take  it  on,  at  will.     He 
is  endowed,  let  me  say  in  parenthesis,  li^dth  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  organization,  that  make  the  fountain  source  from  which  alone 
an  actor's  efficiencies  of  beauty,  power,  and  excellence  can  emanate ; 
the  centre  from  which  all  his  art  radiates,  and  round  which  his  glory 
revolves.     Yet  there  have  been  hundreds  of  the  profession  who  were 
ignorant  of  this  truth,  who  knew  not  of  its  existence,  nor  dreamed  that 
it  was  indispensible  in  their  art ;  and  some  who  have  stood  aloft  in  the 
public  gaze,  and  been  worshipped  as  wonders,  who  never  displayed  an 
atom  of  such  organization ;  never  exercised  it  themselves,  and  could  not 
comprehend  how  it  existed  in  others  :  but  they  passed  with  the  world 
as  great  actors  ;  professors  they  were,  if  you  please,  reader.     I  have 
said  this  distinguishing  faculty  is  by  the  fourth  class  called  into  opera- 
tion at  will.     So  in  the  actor's  moments  of  highest  excitement,  in  the 
reeling  and  convulsions  of  suffering,  when  mind  and  frame  both  seem 
wrenched  and  torn  by  conflicting  and  distracting  throes  of  agony ;  it  is 
then  that  the  intellectual  senses  are  more  rapid  and  acute  in  their  action  ; 
it  is  then  that  he  has  the  most  perfect  control  over  his  powers ;  I  mean 
this  of  the  true  actor ;  for  every  function  of  mind  is  gatliered  in  and 
concentrated  to  the  office  for  which  he  would  employ  them  ;  and,  in  op- 
position to  the  general  belief,  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  true  actor  is 
at  such  moments  more  vigorously  sensible,  more  minutely  perceptible  of 
the  points  of  skill  which  his  imagination  and  impulses  have  tasked  to  the 
execution  of  the  scene,  than  at  other  times  and  moments  in  which  there 
is  little  appearance  of  excitement ;  that  is  to  say,  when  his  ^^  madness" 
rages  highest  he  is  most  rational,  (for  such  things  are  **  madness"  to 
dull-brained  fools.)     This  may  seem  paradoxical ;   but  it  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  knowledge  of  that  volition  of  double  existence  of  which  I 
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hkve  spoken.  To  proceed— of  this  fourth  class  of  readers  of  Shakspeare*s 
dramas ;  to  one  of  these  the  completest  results  of  the  labours  of  other- 
ways  combined  skill,  the  display  of  all  that  ever  was  waved  forth  from 
the  hand  of  a  Stanfield,  a  Grieve,  or  a  Roberts,  or  from  their  united 
mastery  of  art ;  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of  procession,  the  richness 
and  right  of  costume,  ay,  though  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  should  throw 
over  the  whole  theatre  a  blaze  of  beauty  and  splendour  which  would 
•hame  the  creations  of  fancy  and  imagination,  all  would  be  as  nothing, 
all  from  him  would  vanish  before  that  more  attractive  vision,  one  single 
truth  of  developement  of  human  character  and  himian  passion,  one  just 
portraiture  of  intellect  working  at  the  heart  and  through  the  frame  of 
man;  to  that  one  thing  alone  will  every  faculty  of  eye,  ear,  and  thought  bo 
fascinated  and  enchained.  He  can  value  not  less  than  the  former  classes 
all  that  draws  their  best  attention ;  but  his  greater  aptitude  to  man's 
illustration  of  man  supersedes  all  other  claims  on  him ;  and  green  baize 
for  scenery,  with  no  other  wardrobe  than  such  as  leaves  the  frame  to 
free  action  and  expression,  would  have  more  charms  for  him,  while  the 
devices  of  mind  and  heart  were  visibly  at  work  together  in  the  actor, 
than  all  which  decoration  or  embellishment  can  substitute  in  a  baldness 
of  verbosity,  for  a  negation  of  passion,  an  obscuration  of  the  poetry  of 
thought,  an  unphilosophical  mentality,  or  undiscriminated  tinges  and 
depths  of  character.  Let  him  have  character,  embodied  conceptions  and 
emotions  expressed  with  nature's  truth,  or  passion  harmoniously  rising 
and  beating  with  events,  and  (all  his  nicety  of  appreciation  of  other  ad- 
juncts notwithstanding)  he  will  submerge  and  forgive  the  pettier  offences 
of  inappropriate  costume  or  anachronisms,  and  time  and  place  oppositions 
and  blunderings,  even  though  they  should  so  far  violate  proprieties  as  to 
make  Nilus  and  the  Pyramids  march  over  to  the  walls  of  Corioli,  or  permit 
St.  Peter's  church  to  elevate  its  head  above  ruined  triumphal  arches 
sixteen  centuries  before  a  stone  of  it  was  digged  from  the  quarries,  or 
the  herald  of  king  George  the  Fourth  to  blow  his  trumpet  for  king  John 
under  the  walls  of  Angiers,  To  diminish  the  number  of  this  class 
throughout  England,  is  the  great  aim  of  Mr  Bunn's  theatrical  economy ; 
to  sicken  the  few  germs  of  taste  and  feeling  for  the  true  dramatic  art  in 
the  other  classes,  is  his  glorious  policy.  But  Mr  Bunn  is  not  the  first 
worker ;  he  did  not  originate  this  crime  against  genius,  and  elevated 
thought,  and  improving  delight,  though  his  ardour  and  industry,  now  he 
has  taken  up  the  trade,  are  much  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
evinced.  Messieurs  the  public,  it  was  in  your  power  to  check  it  when 
it  commenced ;  the  fault  is  yours  that  it  speeds  so  rapidly.  I  will  tell 
you  why  by  and  by.  Still  there  remains  enough  to  meet  the  strongest 
desires  of  this  class.  No  actor  whom  I  have  yet  seen  is  so  endowed  to 
meet  them  as  b  Macready.  AVhosoever  of  them  saw  him  in  King  John 
on  Monday  evening,  December  9,  will  believe  my  assertion. 

On  a  future  occasion  I  shall  cast  my  eye  over  Hamlet,  as  he  lived  in,  and 
came  from  Macready.  If  people  would  anatomize  character  and  feeling, 
and  so  learn  to  trace  their  links  and  affinities,  before  they  decide  on  the  qua- 
lity of  the  whole,  and  with  such  schooling  go  forth  to  watch  an  actor's 
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prooeM,  especially  in  this  character,  there  would  he  hundreds,  thoosandff 
(nay,  very  few  dissentients  in  the  miiiiany)  who,  in  spite  of  predilec<« 
lions,  old  likings,  or  ecstasies  of  admiration,  would  soon  confess  theii 
acquiescence  in  what  I  have  declared  as  a  well-considered  conyictioDf 
that  there  have  heen  men  of  *^  renown*'  in  Hamlet  who  did  not  ezhiint 
80  much  understanding  of  the  true  man,  so  much  of  his  mind,  or  coo- 
eeption  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  oi^ganization,  and  power  of  think* 
ing,  so  much  of  the  true  poetic  spirit  of  dramatic  lile  through  the  whole 
five  acts,  gathered  in  one  mass,  as  Macready  evinces  in  Fockiii0^  hits  head, 
with  such  a  volume  of  meaning,  thought,  feeling,  and  expectation  in  his 
look,  as  he  paces  to  and  fro  when  the  king,  queen,  and  courtiers  are  as- 
sembling to  witness  the  play ;  or  in  a  single  passage  in  the  short  sc^ie 
with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  after  the  play.  Their  old  fiivourites 
were  good  somethings ;  agreeable,  interesting,  delightful,  may  be,  after 
a  fashion — ^Hamlets  they  were  not.  But  my  present  office  is  with  King 
John. 

From  first  to  last — and  I  have  surveyed  the  whole  again  and  again, 
before  I  would  permit  the  impressioos  which  I  took  to  be  set  down ;  or 
suffered  the  impulses  which  then  threw  me  onwards,  to  guide  me  in  this, 
ere  I  had  examined  them  and  balanced  them  in  the  scale  of  calmer  rea- 
son, to  ascertain  their  origin  and  their  value ; — from  first  to  last  there 
was  not  one  glimmering  of  a  conventional  acquiescence,  no  vague  adop- 
tion of  a  prescripted  form ;  no  tame  yielding  to  the  conceptions  of  pre- 
decessors in  the  part,  however  honoured  they  may  have  been  by  public 
applause,  or  the  judgment  of  critics — there  was  not  a  twinkle  of  are« 
flection  from  memory :  all  was  entirely  conception — ^his  conception — 
the  flame  of  intellectual  light  wluch  his  own  eye  had  thrown  upon — ^in- 
to, the  character ;  and  the  exhibition  of  that  strong  grasp,  wliich  imagi- 
nation, creating  a  secondary  existence,  had  taken  upon  his  fitunc. 
When  the  curtain  drew  up  and  showed  him  sitting  in  state  to  receive 
the  French  embassy,  to  say  "  he  looked  the  character"  is  poorly  prat- 
ing in  conventional  parlance.  It  was  himself — Jolm — in  breathing 
corporeality.  Of  this  completeness  of  personal  transmutation,  the  spec- 
tators must  have  been  sensible ;  and  before  he  had  spoken  six  lines,  it 
was  felt  that  the  mind  also  of  King  John  was  working  in  that  frame : 
moving  under  that  selfish  irritability  which  the  poet  has  made  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  character.  I  was  so  near  that  I  could  trace  the 
quiver  of  the  lip,  and  turn  of  the  eye-lids,  and  I  saw  that  thought  had 
created  the  emotion  which  stirred  them.  The  face  flushed  and  paled 
in  the  coming,  present^  and  passing  sense ;  and  when  tlie  actor  sprang 
from  his  attitude  of  assumed  dignity,  at  the  stronger  dictates  of  his  pas- 
sion, to  retort  the  defiance  of  ChatUlon,  it  was  at  once  perceived  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  curb  himself  by  establishe<l  usages — that  he  wouM 
play  the  character  as  he  fi^lt  it  should  be  played.  Sir  reader,  that  was 
dignity,  if  you  please  :  and  many,  even  of  the  percipient  and  impres- 
sible, who  have  not  heard  Macready  speak  that  language  of  threat  and 
defiance,  are  yet  to  learn  how  much  of  beautiful  energy  it  possesses. 

Reader,  you  have  seen  a  maible  figure  in  armour,  lying  extended  on 
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a  tomb,  the  effigies  of  one  who  has  lain  beneath  that  stone  some  six 
hundred  years  ?  Or,  you  have  seen  a  pictured  representation  of  this 
John,  as  he  stood  in  mailed  preparation,  cased  cap'O-pie  in  steel 
mesbes — jet  from  crown  to  heel,  save  the  little  bands  of  silver  which 
e4ged  his  cope  and  belted  his  corslet,  and  the  coronet  that  circled  the 
ootf  of  black  iron  net  ?  and  perhaps  your  fancy  has  helped  you  to  a 
spark  which  vivified  this  picture,  and  kindled  through  it  motion,  life, 
Mid  sense.  Even  with  the  perfection  of  form,  mould,  and  habit,  which 
your  moral  vision  would  cast  into  that  picture,  and  look  upon  it  in  its 
fulness  and  exactness  of  life— even  so  might  your  bodily  sense  have 
looked  on  King  John  at  eight  o*clock  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  9, 1833. 
Ay,  and  you  would  have  seen  him  thinkj  and  heard  him  speak  his 
thoughts :  and  not  on  scientific  principles  of  elocution  were  his  thoughts 
qmken,  but  on  principles  which  warn  the  science,  and  mojf  teach  it  to 
know  its  deficiencies. 

Were  I  to  select  a  scene  in  which  the  superior  mental  powers  were 
put  forth  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  physical  projections,  broad 
masses  and  flaring  lights  of  execution,  which  can  be  seen  and  felt  by  the 
least  minded  auditor — appreciated — in  a  way — ^by  the  most  uncognisant 
of  the  philosophy  of  thought ;  I  should  choose  the  regal  interview  with 
the  sophistical  knave-priest,  Fandulf.  How  the  actor  himself  may  es* 
timate  his  quality  in  that  scene,  I  cannot  inquire ;  he  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied I  may  tell  him,  and  that  ^*  satisfy*'  to  him,  is,  I  suspect,  the  most 
diffKult  attainment  of  his  studies.  How  the  audience  received  it,  I  do 
know,  and  I  think  they  did  not  understand  it,  and  while  it  was  in 
course  of  action,  were,  probably,  contrasting  it  with  their  recollection  of 
•ODiebody  else  in  the  part ;  and  so  very  different  was  it,  that  if  they 
felt  its  power,  they  feared  to  compromise  their  reputation  for  taste  and 
judgment  by  applauding  it.  Or,  was  it  that  they  took  in  a  deep  sa- 
tisfaction while  watching  so  correct  an  illustration  of  characteristic 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  aud  silently  admired  and  acquiesced  in  the 
nice  discrimination  wliich  presented  the  language  in  a  truth  and  force 
which  it  had  never  before  received  ?  Whenever  I  have  been  witness 
to  this  acted  drama,  and  the  John  was  in  other  heads  (or  hands)  than 
Macready*s,  those  two  speeches,  one  of  reply  to  Fandulf,  "  What  earthly 
name  to  interrogatories,  &c.**  and  that  addressed  to  Philip,  whose  '*  Bro- 
ther of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this,**  is  a  breeze  that  fan*s  John*s 
coal  into  flame,  two  regular  peels  of  plaudit  have  followed  their  delivery. 
Now,  reader,  why  was  this?  because,  think  you,  the  passages  were 
given  powerfully  and  passionately — in  so  characteristic  and  so  masterly 
a  style  ?  Do  not  deceive  yourself.  These  two  speeches  have  hitherto 
been  used  as  appeals  to  a  favourite  Bullism — a  swagger  of  indepen- 
dence and  patriotism.  And  all  the  family  have  clapped  their  hands  in 
laudation  of  John*s  boldness  and  energy,  and  their  own :  if  they  had 
looked  beneath  the  surface  they  might  have  seen  that  of  this  patriotism, 
&c.  there  is  not  a  breath  in  King  John*8  composition,  but  that  would 
have  spoiled  the  ear-tickling,  which  would  bo  a  pity. 

Mr.  Macready  threw  into  his  manner  and  expression,  the  irritation 
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of  an  aggrieved  selfLihness — hb  ire  was  birthed  in  a  sense  of  encroach* 
ment  on  his  privilege  to  tithe  and  toll — Shakspeare  understood  kings  as 
well  as  he  did  Pandulfs,  and  knaves  in  humbler  garb.  There  is  no 
patriotism  in  this  affur,  and  King  John,  at  that  time,  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  swagger  and  defy ;  he  spoke  in  the  confidence  of  strength, 
not  of  honesty :  there  was  no  great  risk  just  then,  and  he  spoke  his 
feelings  ;  those  feelings  were  the  engendering  of  his  own  individual  in- 
terests. Macready  had  the  honesty  and  courage  to  relinquish  a  clap- 
trap in  favour  of  truth  ;  and,  as  times  go,  reader,  that,  let  me  tell  you, 
is  a  bold  thing  to  do. 

"  The  king  is  moved,  and  answers  not  to  this." 

These  words  are  nothing  as  they  stand  alone  on  the  page,  and  that 
alone  is  the  prescribed  fashion  of  speaking  them  in  the  playhouses.  The 
"  point"  would  be  of  such  refined  texture  that  the  audience  would  not 
take  it ;  the  effort,  the  labour  to  make  it  a  point  would  be  lost — unre- 
warded by  a  "  round ;''  let  the  passage,  therefore,  go  for  nothing,  or  as 
a  mere  stepping-stone  in  the  dialogue,  a  rung  in  the  ladder  which 
would  be  overlooked  by  the  spectators,  however  firmly  the  foot  fixed 
upon  it,  or  paused  in  trial  of  its  strength,  while  the  ascendant  looked 
around,  ere  he  advanced  higher.  Mr.  Macready  did  so  fix  his  foot  and 
pause  upon  it ;  you  saw  that  he  was  feeling  its  strength,  while  the  eye 
glanced  at  the  direction  of  the  ladder  and  at  surrounding  objects. 
Without  metaphor  to  speak,  he  threw  into  that  line  a  complication  of 
intelligence,  each  particle  of  which  was  palpable.  The  crushed  tone 
of  the  voice  was  responsive  of  the  apprehension  that  Philip  would  bend 
under  Panduirs  priestly  thunder,  and  so  break  the  recently  formed  al- 
liance :  the  consequence  to  himself,  and  the  rage,  mingling  with  the 
already  anticipated  threats  of  revenge,  were  working  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the  same  moment  were  expressed ;  the  in- 
quisitive and  reproachful  glance  of  the  eye,  affirmed  the  colour  of  the 
voice  to  be  nature's  true  tint,  and  though  the  spectator  had  been  igno- 
rant of  the  coming  events,  and  of  the  author's  text,  he,  from  that  mo- 
ment, saw  that  if  Philip  did  break  with  him  at  that  interview,  John 
would  burst  out  with  something  similar  in  effect  to  "  France,  thou  shalt 
rue  this  hour  within  this  hour  !'* — the  keeping  was  admirable. 

In  proposing  to  Hubert  the  murder  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  power  of 
the  actor  was  acknowledged  by  the  audience.  Among  the  masterly 
touches  which  he  threw  into  the  scene,  was  one  which  stood  out  promi- 
nently splendid ;  to  my  thinking  never  before  approached ;  certainly 
never  surpassed.  The  word  "  death"  escaped  from  him,  and  he  started 
back  appalled  by  the  sense  of  having  overleaped  all  safety,  burst  beyond 
the  limit  from  which  he  could  retreat,  and  plunged  himself  into  escape- 
less  peril  and  ruin  by  breathing  that  word ;  while  his  eye,  gtizing  in 
terror  on  the  witness  to  the  sound,  still  endeavoured  to  pierce  its  light 
into  Hubert's  soul,  in  agony  of  suspense  to  know  how  he  received  it ; 
then  urging  his  voice  by  a  desperate  resolve,  in  a  deep,  guttural,  half- 
strangled  hiss,  he  forced  forth  the  words,  "  A  grave  !"  and  on  Hubert's 
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acquiescence,  the  rebound  from  this  o'erstrcdned  and  torturing  tension 
of  the  nerves,  was  as  perfect  a  touch  of  intellectual  acting  as  Macready 
himself  ever  saw,  or  himself  ever  made  others  feel.  Yet  I  must  be 
permitted  to  qualify  my  admiration  of  the  scene  till  this  point, — I  do  so 
warily,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  saw  it  aright, — ^the  face  during 
much  of  the  scene's  prog^ress  was,  to  my  direction,  en  pr€tfl/e,  and,  as  I 
caught  it,  the  featural  expression  was  that  of  fearful  apprehension  and 
terror  occasioned  by  a  physical  object,  as  he  looked  towards  Hubert : — 
the  pupils  were  in  protrusion  and  distension.  Till  the  word  ^^  death  I'* 
this  is  not  John's  sense,  and  there  it  is  mingled  with  a  shrinking  from 
himself.  His  gaze  is  more  internal  and  watchful.  The  object  of  his 
dread  are  thoughts,  wishes,  which  he  desires  to  speak,  but  dare  not. 
His  glance  to  Hubert  is  inquisitorial  of  the  operation  of  his  words, 
mingled  with  apprehension  and  doubt  of  the  result,  and  significant  both 
of  apprehension  and  design  as  it  glides  round  towards  young  Arthur. 
Let  not  these  remarks  be  condemned  as  ummportant,  as  trifles  in  criti- 
cal distinction.  If  the  disposition  to  notice  such  distinctions,  and  the 
perception  to  ascertain  and  value  them,  were  more  widely  diffused  and 
generally  prevalent  among  visitors  to  the  theatre,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Macready  would  be  the  most  popular  actor  which 
the  nineteenth  century  has  brought  before  the  public  scrutiny. 

Events  develope  John's  character  more  fully,  and  Mr.  Macready 
keeps  the  accordance  most  beautifully ;  the  spectator,  the  more  closely 
he  watches  him,  ynW  the  more  readily  yield,  "  this  is  likely,  this  is  just, 
this  is  natural."  Would  that  space  allowed  me  to  attempt  a  vindica- 
tion of  my  own  impressions  as  I  marked  the  paltering  feebleness  of 
spirit,  vacillation,  consciousness,  and  writhing  perturbation  of  King 
John  in  the  fourth  act.  He,  in  the  fitfulness  of  self-accusation  and 
wrenching  remorse,  fruitlessly  attempting  to  relieve  himself  by  throw- 
ing the  charges  and  the  vast  load  of  guilty  terror  on  Hubert ;  and  that 
reeling  joy,  that  very  suffering  of  delight  which  shook  through  brain, 
heart,  and  every  fibre  of  his  frame,  when,  as  he  eagerly  gasped,  "  Doth 
Arthur  live  ?"  &c.  I  cannot  trace  him  on  this  paper,  though  every 
look  and  tone  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  all  were  when  the  drop  fell 
at  the  end  of  the  act.  There  are  of  the  play-goers  who  see  nothing 
particularly  great  in  Mr.  Macready  but  his  intenseness,  his  deep-boil- 
ing and  clamorous  outbursting  in  the  terrible,  the  masses  of  passion. 
Oh !  that  scene  would  have  satbfied  the  utmost  craving  of  such,  and 
they  might  quote  it  daily  as  a  triumph  of  their  judgment. 

And  let  those  who  estimate  Mocready  in  Shokspeare's  characters  by 
contrasting  lus  illustrations  with  those  of  others  whom  they  revere  as 
the  great  masters,  and  only  because  they  were  told  so,  who  bow  to  a 
custom,  and  laud  as  custom  bids ;  who  honour  a  prescripted  form  be- 
cause it  is  the  fashion  to  honour  it,  and  never  dive  with  their  own  in- 
tellectual daring  into  the  depths  of  Shakspcare's  wells  and  fountains  of 
character  and  passion,  but  may  sometimes  skim  along  the  logical  sur- 
face, and  deem  that  a  mere  logical  inference  is  a  safe  and  full  conclu- 
sion for  all  that  lies  within,  and  rolls,  and  boib,  and  streams  through 
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the  channels  of  emotion,  and  the  transfigurings  of  imagination.  L«C 
such  an  one  bring  all  his  prejudices,  all  his  stubbornness  of  these  base- 
less conclusions  to  aid  him  in  resisting  the  death  scene  of  John,  as  it  is 
given  by  Mr.  Macready,  and  they  shall  be  swept  away  into  nothing- 
ness. Let  him  compare  it  and  contrast  it  if  he  will,— 4f  he  can ; — his 
•ye,  his  heart,  his  senses  will  confess  the  triumph  of  that  soene  over  all 
others  which  he  has  looked  upon,  whatever  he  may  compel  his  tongue 
to  say.  There  was  no  studied  gradation,  no  lashing  up  to  the  required 
state  of  excitement ;  every  tortured  tone  and  fibre  was  at  the  pitch, 
each  was  perfect  in  its  time  and  place.  The  atmosphere  grew  sultry 
with  the  passionate  fire :  the  conflict  of  pain,  the  commingling  throes 
of  suffering,  all  blending,  but  distinctly  traceable,  were  so  wondrously 
true  to  nature,  that  astonishment  at,  and  admiration  of  skill  and  genius 
were  lost  in  sympathy  and  commiseration  with  the  sufferer.  The  vary 
touch  of  the  disordered  garments  was  added  misery  to  the  fire  whidi 
c<»i8umed  the  entrails.  That  scene  baffles  description.  The  voice  is 
yet  piercing  and  ringing  in  my  ears  ;  the  face,  now  blazing,  now  ashy 
pale,  the  eyes  glittering  with  the  internal  heat,  then  set,  fixed,  as  car- 
buncles, then  as  lead,  deep  in  their  sockets,  the  hard  tension  of  the 
arms,  as  the  hands  gripped  in  lifers  last  agony  to  the  cushions  of  the 
couch,  the  stony  death  of  the  position  in  which  the  borijf  sat  for  some 
seconds  ere  it  fell  back  across  the  couch  ;  life  or  thought  had  no  direc- 
tion in  that  body^s  so  falling ;  it  was  a  corpse^s  momentum, — a  weight 
let  go.     All  are  distinctly  before  me  now. 

But  if  a  critic  demand  an  instance  to  justify  all  or  any  part  of  this, 
and  require  a  quoted  passage  in  which  excellence  and  sublimity  were 
combined,  I  will  refer  to  one  only  :  it  may  be  cut  as  a  trophy  on  Mac- 
ready*s  monumental  tomb.     It  is  the  reply  to  Prince  Henry*s 

"  Oh,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears !" 

in  the  words,  **  The  salt  in  them  is  hot  r  That  hot  salt  seemed  to 
drop  on  hb  fevered  and  parched  vitals  as  he  uttered  the  words ;  he 
shrieked  them  out  in  the  agony  which  the  touch  occasioned.  The 
faculty  of  imagination,  now  infinitely  more  vivid,  and  more  rapid  in  its 
course,  and  bodily  torture,  rendering  every  sense  a  thousand  times  more 
exquisitely  acute  than  in  a  state  of  corporeal  ease,  had,  with  the  speed 
of  light,  darted  and  received  the  salt-hot  tears,  and  the  excruciating 
torture  of  their  touch,  threw  forth  that  shriek  of  great  agony.  Then 
followed, 

"  Within  me  is  a  hell  I" 

Terrific  was  this ;  it  was  given  in  that  deep  groan  which,  as  it  up- 
heaved from  the  bosom,  mingled  in  the  fiiinter  scream  from  the  throat ; 
the  extreme  of  physical  pain  neutralizing  the  power  of  speaking  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  suffering.  Here  I  may  notice  a  distinc- 
tion which  nature  would  have  exhibited  had  this  ^^  internal  hell**  been 
referreil  to  a  mental  instead  of  a  physical  one.  This  occurs  in  the 
drama  frequently ;  not  so  frequently,  perhaps,  in  the  drama*9  repre- 
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tentativeB.  Ih  scrBam,  no  shriek,  no  elevation,  no  acutenets  of  VfAoe^ 
would  appear  in  the  utterance ;  all  would  be  deep,  dense,  dark,  hoane, 
muttering ;  a  horror  of  blackness  in  the  sound.  Mr.  Macready  knows 
tida,  I  am  sure,  and  correotl  j  and  grandly  showed  his  discrimination  f 
or,  to  speak  more  cknely  home,  he  had  made  the  true  feeling  his  own ; 
ikat  ooQ^Ued  him  to  be  right;  it  possessed  every  faculty  of  life  and 
«very  organ  of  expn^ssion.  I  will  not  notice  the  offences  of  the  play, 
•B  it  was  acted,  though,  ^^by  6t.  Patrick,  there  was  much  oflbnoe.** 
On  a  future  day  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  discharging  a  duty  in  speaking 
«f  some  whys  and  wherefores  connected  with  the  theatres  and  theatrical 
government.  Now  I  must,  in  mercy  to  the  reader,  conclude ;  but 
first  beg  leave  to  hint,  that  Bennet,  as  Hubert,  would  have  pleased  me 
vastly  but  for  a  few  touches  of  conventionalism,  against  which  I  en- 
tertain a  cordial  hate  when  it  is  resorted  to  merely  because  it  is  con- 
ventionalism ;  and  clever  little  Miss  Poole,  too,  she  would  have  looked 
much  more  beautiful  if  she  had  nibbed  the  rouge  from  her  face  before 
she  came  at  Hubert's  call :  those  red  cheeks  ruined  her  portion  of  the 
scene — almost,  not  quite.  Was  that  Faukonbridge  f  And,  Brindal, 
go  on ;  when  your  discretion  has  told  your  impulse  it  is  correct,  let 
the  impulse  have  play :  that  touch  in  the  ^ftti  act  was  of  tlie  right 
hfeed. 

It  is  useful  to  see  this  play,  in  many  respects  besides  the  pleasure  of 
obaerving  the  course  of  its  events,  ^e  skill  of  the  performers,  and 
bearing  the  noble  language  of  poetry  and  passion.  Valuable  infbima- 
tion  is  given ;  we  obtain  an  insight  into  character  and  motives,  and 
learn  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  government,  and 
the  blinding  contrivances  and  subterfViges  of  knaves  in  power,  who,  for 
the  gratification  of  their  own  individual  selfishness,  their  lust  of  domi- 
nation, and  their  greedy  appetite  for  accumulation  to  themselves  alone, 
would  cast  devastation  over  the  bosom  of  fertility,  and  sacrifice  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  better  men  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  perhaps 
occasioned  by  some  defects  in  the  tricks  of  courtesy ;  such,  at  least, 
has  been  the  pretence  ;  and  they  will  talk  of  "  wounded  honour  r  the 
kingdom's  wound  I  the  nation's  wound  I  Here  we  have  two  legal 
ruffians,  who,  in  attainment  of  an  object  for  which  the  nation  of  neither 
eared  a  straw,  band  hosts  of  men  together,  and  set  them  to  cut  each 
other's  throats,  for  their  pleasure,  with  less  remorse  than  if  they  were 
so  many  stock-fisb  or  salt-herrings.  Both  Philip  and  John  g^ve  ample 
proof  that  their  squabble,  the  one  in  generous  vindication  of  Arthur's 
rights,  and  the  other  in  *^  honourable"  defence  of  *^  his  own,"  had  little 
interference  with  the  question  of  justice  or  honesty.  Honour  is  quite 
another  thing ;  there  was  plenty  of  honour.  Arthur  and  his  cause  are 
oast  to  the  dogs  when  the  generous  and  chivalric  Philip  finds  he  can 
make  up  the  matter  with  greater  advantage  to  him«elf.  And  John 
blusters  for  **  his  own,"  while  each  breath  of  his  being  tells  him  that 
claim  to  *^  his  own"  is  a  lie.  Of  this  cajolery  we  have  had  plenty  in 
our  time ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  lamentation  in  some  places,  that  we 
shall  not  easily  take  much  more  of  it,  tliat  the  **  merrie  England"  of 
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Toryism  is  gone.  And,  look  ye,  reader,  the  principal  instigator  of 
most  of  these  murders,  robberies,  and  rogueries,  is  that  essence-bottle  of 
sophistical  villainy,  Fandulf,  in  whose  inmiediate  closeness  of  trick,  and 
remoteness  and  comprehensiveness  of  cunning,  breathes  and  lives  one, 
only  one,  wish, — it  makes  his  heart, — pbiestlt  dobcination  ;  to  obtain 
and  secure  which  he  would  make  the  cradles  of  sleeping  babes  dens  of 
hissing  adders,  and  change  all  the  crystal  waters  of  the  universe  into 
stagnant  ponds  and  seas  of  putrid  blood ;  and  the  monster  talks  of  faith 
and  religion  too  I*  Oh,  Shakspeare  I  thou  hast  given  us  a  record 
which  heaven  keep  to  us  in  warning,  and  g^ve  us  sense  to  read,  or  we 
shall  have  "  merrie  England*'  again. 

P,  V. 
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If  the  reader  go  to  see  this  drama  acted,  it  b  very  likely  that  he  will 
carry  with  him  his  recollections  of  the  great  Kemble  in  the  chief 
character.  I  would  ask  such  an  auditor  to  sit  patiently,  if  he  go  to 
see  Macready,  till  the  third  act,  for  till  then  the  reflections  of  his  memory 
will  flit  across  his  thoughts  and  incline  him  to  comparisons  which  may 
not  induce  him  to  yield  the  palm  of  superiority,  nor,  perhaps,  the  meed 
of  equality,  to  Macready.  I  am  here  supposing  the  auditor  neither  to 
have  studied  the  character  deeply,  nor  read  it  intently,  independent  of 
the  opinions  which  he  has  imbibed  from  others.  The  man  who  has  so 
read  and  so  studied,  before  the  end  of  the  second  act,  will  think  as  I 
did  on  seeing  Macready  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  16,  though,  with 
myself,  till  then  the  visions  of  Kemble  repeatedly  intruded ;  and  I  had, 
for  many  years,  thought  that  with  his  retirement  Coriolanus  was 
banished  from  the  stage  and  hopeless  of  return.  Such  is  not  my  thought 
now,  as  I  know  that  he  is  not  only  restored,  but  lives  with  more  truth 
and  vigour  than  ever  in  Macready. 

There  were  many  glorious  and  superior  touches  in  the  earlier  scenes 
that  would  shake  the  faith  of  any  thinking  auditor ;  for  instance,  when 
the  expostulation  of  Menenius  touches  him  to  unbending  from  his  angry 
scorn  of  the  citizens,  in  solicitation  of  their  votes,  his  reply 

"  What  must  I  say  ? 
I  pray,  sir — Plague  upon't  I  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace — Look,  sir,  my  wounds,"  &c. 

Here  we  have  what  no  auditor  could  remember  in  the  great  model,  I 
am  sure — ^the  four  distinct  states  of  feeling  clearly  put  forth,  not  only 
in  gesture,  eye,  and  lip,  but  what  is  a  more  certain,  safer,  and  truer 


*  "  The  reverence  deep  and  holy,  which  on  lawn  and  ermine  saw 

God's  own  stamp ;  and  in  theur  wearers  loved  religion,  feared  the  law." 

Vide  Blackwoody  of  December. 
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exposition  of  them  and  the  man*s  character,  the  voice  showed,  in  its 
rariety,  that  it  had  been  struck  into  a  natural  adaptation  of  its  tones  by 
the  several  present  thoughts  and  emotions ;  these  tones  had  all  nature*s 
i^propriateness. 

First  was  the  question  put  to  n  friend  in  such  a  way  as  tinged  it  with 
a  meaning  that  it  was  a  friend*s  wish  yielded  to,  rather  than  a  know- 
ledge desired  ;  then  as  if  conning  the  dose  of  words  in  his  lesson,  ^^  I 
pray,  sir,''  and  dashing  them  out  of  his  mouth  impatiently,  as  if  too  nau- 
seous for  endurance  in  *^  Plague  upon  it,''  &c.  taking  the  lesson  up  again, 
and  relieving  his  palate  of  their  odiousness  by  qualifying  it  with  the 
angry  scorn  of  his  true  nature,  an  abhorrence  of  baseness,  fancied  or 
real. 

And  does  any  auditor  forget  his  "  Kindly  ?"  There  was  a  visible 
moral  pain  in  uttering  the  word — a  revolting,  and  a  constrained  keeping 
within,  the  feelings  which  his  heart  prompted  him  to  lay  bare.  In 
A  match,  sir,"  and  what  followed,  the  hand  was  put  forth  in  the  im- 
pulse of  a  thought — "  I  have  done ;  enough  with  you ;"  not  as  if  it  were 
the  adjunct  in  concluding  a  bargain,  and  it  was  so  well  fitted  to  that 
thought  that  no  eye  could  have  perceived  in  it  a  design  to  induce  that 
ocmtact  of  the  citizen's  palm,  and  its  consequences.  Equally  beautiful 
was  the  hurrying,  impatient  monotone  in  which  he  ran  over  the  words 
of  his  disagreeable  lesson,  as  if  sickening  at  them  while  he  spoke — 
"Your  voices,  for  your  voices  I  have  fought,"  &c. ;  and  many  other 
passages  which  ask  for  comment  but  must  be  denied  it. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  third  act,  the  master-spirit — ^the 
close  thought  with  which  he  had  examined  and  studied — ^the  depth  and 
completeness  of  the  plunge  which  he  had  made  into  the  mind,  heart, 
passion,  and  being  of  Coriolanus,  could  no  longer  be  questioned.  AVhat- 
ever  thinking  auditor  doubted  till  then,  hesitated  not  in  accepting  this 
Coriolanus  as  the  true  one,  although  it  was  so  very  different  from  the 
established  model.  I  should  lengthen  this  note  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  can  be  granted  to  my  observations,  were  I  to  show  all  the  points 
of  beauty  and  masses  of  difference  in  the  first  scene ;  but  one  or  two 
passages  may  be  noticed,  not  for  their  difference^  but  for  their  power 
and  beauty.  The  angry  astonishment  at  the  charges  enumerated  by 
BrutuSy  tinged  with  contempt  of  that  Tribune  and  his  motives  in  mak- 
ing the  charges,  in 

"  AVhy  this  was  known  before," 

the  reply  to  "  Xot  to  them  all," 

"  Have  you  informed  them  since  ?" 

was  given  in  a  suppressed  but  acute  tone,  and  a  dart  of  the  eye,  which 
both  went  directly  to  the  crouching  accuser's  heart ;  and  that  headlong 
hurraing  of  words,  in  fear  that  his  friends  should  stop  him  before  he 
could  give  them  all  breath ;  the  quiet  intenseness  of  resolute  purpose  in 
the  voice,  as  if  the  sentiment  should  not  be,  could  not  be  questioned,  in 

"  Whoever  gave  that  counsel  to  give  forth  the  corn,"  &c. 
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and  the  dttep,  internal  boiling  of  rage  in, 

'^  Hence !  rotten  thing,  or  I  shaH  shake  th j^  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments  T — 

are  all  instances  which  may  be  freely  (quoted  in  proof  of  Macready's  glo* 
rious  intellect  and  imagination. 

"  No !  ril  die  her^'*— 

with  the  motion  of  the  sword — ^tbe  instantly  stmck  picture  of  attitude, 
came  on  the  spectator  like  a  lightning  flash.  Let  any  one  compare  and 
contrast  the  records  of  his  memory  with  that. 

But  it  was  in  the  scene  with  Volumnia  in  this  act,  that  Coriolanus 
shone  preeminently  in  all  the  variety  of  moral  form,  mental  action,  and 
physical  expression,  with  which  genius  tasking  skill,  and  skill  respond- 
ing to  genius,  can  hope  to  illustrate  the  character.  The  scene  as  it  was 
acted  by  Macready  renders  the  succeeding  conduct  and  passion,  and  ul- 
timate events  of  the  play,  the  most  perfect  dramatic  harmony  I  ever 
witnessed.  He  was  the  living  body  of  Shakspeare*s  imaginative  crea- 
tion. The  least  controllable  of  his  violent  dispositions,  the  most  irre- 
pressible of  his  passions;  a  resolution  binding  up  scorn,  indignation, 
hate,  and  abhorrence,  and  held  together  by  as  much  reason  and  justice 
as  his  excitability  will  permit  him  to  collect,  shake,  falter,  yield,  not  on 
conviction  of  truth  or  necessity,  but  to  the  filial  reverence,  it  cannot  be 
called  affection,  with  which  he  regards  his  mother.  She  it  is  who  has 
taught  him  the  lessons  of  conduct  which  he  is  now  practising,  yet  strong 
as  is  his  bitterness  to  her,,  he  uses  no  word  of  accusation  or  reproach 
when  she  now  counsels  that  which  is  so  opposite  to  what  which  she  has 
hitherto  taught  him.  Surprise,  grief,  and  regret  that  his  conduct  is  not 
approved  by  her,  is  so  clearly  blended  and  so  discriminatingly  tempers 
the  commingling  turbulence  of  passion,  that  to  one  who  has  made  the 
anat(Mny  of  human  feelings  any  part  of  his  study,  thLs  is  a  living  picture 
which  cannot  but  appear  as  extraordinary  in  the  talent  it  combines,  as 
to  see  and  hear  it  is  most  delightful  and  instructive.  The  look  of  pain 
and  doubt  with  which  he  listens,  as  if  wishing  she  would  not  give  such 
counsel,  yet  showing  that  he  hears  it,  for  that  it  is  his  duty  to  hear  her, 
he  looks  "  I  shall  not  be  convinced,  though  I  obey.*'     Then  caine, 

"  Well  I  must  do  it. 
Away  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit,"  &c. 

Till 

"  ^ly  knees  bend  like  his  that  hath  received  an  alms." 

Its  delivery  was  most  eloquent,  let  me  say  consummately  beautiful, 
compelling  his  voice  into  a  calm,  while  each  sylhible  was  distinctly  pro- 
nounced :  the  thoughts  gradually  swelling  with  disgust  at  the  picture 
which  they  drew,  the  fiue  increasing  in  it.s  flush  of  shame,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  so  degrading  his  habit  and  his  nature.     Nothing  more  perfci-t. 
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more  quietly  beautiful,  of  its  kind,  was  ever  heard,  till  the  i^pealing  in- 
dignation, which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  bock,  burst  out, — 
how  ?  not  in  a  loudness  of  voice ;  but  in  a  dense,  hard,  iron  tone,  which 
told  the  full  mastery  with  which  the  passion  had  grappled  him  in  these 
.words, 

"  I  will  not  do  it,"  &c. 

This  was  succeeded,  again,  by  that  painful  reluctance  with  which  he  ex- 
presses his  yielding  to  his  mothers  reproachful  remonstrances : 

"  Mother,  I'm  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.** 

The  scene  was  throughout  a  combination  of  clear  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination, with  tact  and  genius  in  execution.  An  anxious  admirer  of 
this  tragedian  could  not  wish  it  were  better  in  any  place  or  passage.  A 
eensuringly-disposed  critic,  perhaps,  would  find  nothing  on  which  he 
could  vent  his  reproof,  though  this  is,  by  far,  an  easier  office  than  point- 
ing out  beauties. 

In  the  last  scene  of  this  act  he  was  equally  just,  but  mcNre  broadly 
conspicuous.  How  fully  those  words  "  Tm  content,"  told  the  difficulty 
be  felt  in  submitting  to  an  utterance  of  them  !  And  that  outbursting 
of  hitherto  smouldered,  crushed-within  fire,  on  the  words,  "  How  I 
traitor  T*  and  like  a  cataract,  with  all  the  mighty  gush  of  its  bound-up 
strength,  the  lava  of  indignation,  scorn,  and  rage  poured  forth 

"  The  fires  i*  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people,"  &c. 

Mother,  honours,  friends,  Rome,  all  creatures,  and  all  things,  were 
whelmed  and  forgotten  in  the  destructive  sweep  of  that  massive  burst ! 
— It  was  truly  sublime ! 

And  that  one  word,  "  you  !" — which  was  darted  as  if  it  were  an 
arrow  of  fire  at  the  unfortunate  Tribune  who  "  prated  of  service,"  will 
be  remembered  for  years  by  those  who  heard  it  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
16,  1833.  Then  followed  that  gathering  up  into  one  compressed  sense, 
a  concentration  to  a  focus,  and  lodged  deep  down  in  the  heart's  centre, 
all  the  parts  and  varieties  of  his  disgust  and  indignation,  and  he  in  a 
full,  round,  resolutely  full,  grand,  and  scathing,  yet  most  dignified  voice, 
measured  out  (as  if  not  an  atom  of  the  entire  weight  of  every  syllable 
and  letter  should  be  lost)  that  speech  which  concluded  the  act— 

"  Ye  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I  hate,"  &c. 

Kemble  here  exhibited  stately  scorn,  indignation,  and  high  anger,  and 
delivered  the  whole  passage  in  a  very  elevated  voice.  He  accompanied 
the  "  I  banish  you !"  with  a  stately  sweep  of  lifted  arm.  Macready 
banished  them  without  the  arm's  sweep ;  there  was  a  deeper,  grander, 
a  more  durable  and  intense  thought  in  his  manner. 

In  their  reception  of  the  fifth  act,  the  audience  felt  that  Macready 
could  not  l)e  resisted.     Thtjy  fully  acknowledged  from  him  all  those 
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ma^^ficent  strokes  for  which  his  predecessor  was  so  much  celebrated. 
In  the  whole  scene  Macready  was  immenstly  the  superior.  In  the 
complication  of  the  existing  interests,  events,  feelings,  distracting  pas- 
sions, and  the  catastrophe,  is  an  unusual  variety  of  high,  and  all-con- 
tending emotions.  Tliey  advance,  recede,  meet,  oppose,  and  cross  each 
other  with  a  rapidity,  depth,  and  force  which  demand  the  loftiest  powers 
of  intellect,  perception,  and  judgment,  and  susceptibility  to  impression^ 
•which  can  be  associated  in  man.  It  is  in  this  changing,  fluctuating 
variety,  and  the  wondrous  fitting  of  his  existence  to  them,  that  the  actor 
under  notice  stood  so  pre-eminent.  Let  the  spectator  close  his  eyes, 
and  give  but  his  ears  in  attention,  he  will  feel  that  it  is  nature  breath- 
ing each  alteration  in  the  tone  of  voice ;  or,  art  is  so  finely  taught, 
so  closely,  so  exquisitely  instructed  by  nature,  that  he  will  be  sure  it 
is  nature  herself  that  speaks.  I  should  fill  a  volume,  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  short  note,  were  I  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  these  emotions, 
and  show  whence  they  originated,  when  and  how  they  commenced, 
and  where  they  were  checked,  changed,  and  obliterated,  or  to  describe 
the  actor's  manner  and  expression  in  them.  However,  one  instance  of 
the  rich,  though  delicate,  the  clear,  though  so  nicely  discriminated, 
tinges  of  the  feelings  on  the  voice,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention.  It  oc- 
curred in  those  several  modes  of  salutation,  of  his  wife,  mother,  and 
ehild.  The  mournful  tenderness  of  affection,  after  kissing  the  cheek  of 
Virgilia,  while  he  clasped  her  neck,  and  murmured,  but  so  distinctly, 

"  Now  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since," 

must  have  dropped  into  the  heart  of  every  one  who  heard  the  words. 
Then  kneeling  to  his  mother,  in  a  deeper  tone  of  reverence,  touched  by 
sorrow, 

"  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth  ; 

Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 

Than  that  of  common  sons." 

And  the  beauty  of  the  grief-ful  joy,  in  speaking  to  his  child,  each  was 
so  admirably  marked  by  a  difference  of  feeling,  yet  each  bore  affection's 
tuige  of  affinity.  The  unbreathing  silence  of  the  audience  acknow- 
ledged the  actor's  power.  "  This  is  beauty  ;  beauty  which  we  cannot 
applaud  with  our  hands :  the  throbs  of  the  heart,  the  filling  eye,  and 
the  quivering  lip,  are  all  we  can  give  to  its  praise." 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  the  agitating  conflict  of  emo- 
tions which  shook  and  writhed  the  actor's  frame,  and  place  him,  in  such 
powers,  far  above  any  one  I  have  ever  looked  upon,  and  I  have  looked 
on  many.  I  have  been  enchained  and  bowed  down  in  almost  an  agony 
of  delight  by  some  ;  but  what  a  rending  of  the  spirit  was  pictured  with 
those  words, 

"  Pity  me,  generous  Volscians !  ye  are  mcr,"  &c. 
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Silence  was  the  actor*s  triumph  I  And  ^ith  all  the  recollections  of 
Kemble  in 

"  Measureless  liar !"  &c. 
and  the  sudden  and  violent  transition  to 

"  Cut  me  to  pieces,"  &c. 

and  as  suddenly  in  the  bursting  forth  of  the  volcanic  fire, 

"  If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,"  &c. 

I  do  conceive  it  impossible  for  any  man  who  permits  himself  to  think, 
his  feelings  to  sway,  or  his  justice  to  plead,  to  hesitate  in  saying,  no 
Coriolanus  that  has  yet  been  seen  made  so  sublime  an  exit. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  feel  as  assured  as  it  is  possible  for 
reasoning  from  causes  and  a  knowledge  of  men*s  character  to  enable  me 
to  be.  This  it  is  :  many  of  those  who  have  now  so  religious  a  vene- 
ration for  Kemble*s  talents  that  they  will  admit  no  light  which  may 
cast  a  shadow  on  their  worship,  no  reason  that  may  shake  their  faith, 
would  not,  if  Macrtady  had  preceded  him^  tolerate  Kemble  through 
one  act.  After  the  satisfaction  of  feastmg  their  eyes  on  his  noble 
figure,  and  his  stateliness  of  demeanour,  and  physical  splendour  of 
movement,  (which  I  will  venture  to  tell  them,  and  the  world  too,  were 
oftentimes  made  paramount  to  truth,  nature,  and  passion,)  they  would 
very  speedily  discover  something  wanting  which  would  induce  them  to 
exclaim,  "  Ha !  Macready  for  me !"  as  they  now  exclaim,  "  Ha  I 
Kemble  for  me  I"  Kemble  was  great,  but  Macready  is  greater ;  he 
has  more  of  truth  in  him,  and  it  comes  out  of  him.  And  I  beg  it  may 
not  be  supposed  that  I  have  made  these  remarks  in  a  desire  to  detract 
one  jot  from  the  true  merits  of  a  great  actor,  who  no  longer  exists. 
My  sole  aim  is  to  induce  people  to  think,  if  they  can  be  brought  to 
think  a  little  on  these  matters ;  it  is  very  probable  they  will  soon  think 
deeply  of  them  voluntarily.  The  most  useful  knowledge  is  of  the 
mind  of  man.  No  where  will  practical  iUustrations  of  man's  charac- 
ter, motives,  and  conduct  be  obtained  so  vividly  and  impressibly  as 
from  a  fine  piece  of  acting.  Such  acting  as  is  Macready*s,  and  that  of 
a  few  others.  All  are  aware  of  the  pleasure,  but  few  have  calculated 
the  beneficial  results  of  such  exhibitions. 

P.  V. 
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Monthly  Mepository,  June,  1834. 

At  the  little,  out  of  the  way,  undisturbed  village  of  Edwinstow  you 
can  see  no  indication,  nor,  without  previously  acquired  knowledge, 
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would  you  guess  that  you  are  within  five  minutes  walk  of  tiie  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  antique  forest,  the  most  sequestered  and  distinctly  cha- 
ractered elf  and  fairy  realm  on  earth.    It  is  Uie  last  vestige  of  Sherwood's 
right  to  renown.     It  stands  alone,  as  it  has  stood  for  the  last  thousand 
years ;  as  it  stood  centuries  before  graceless  Ring  John  and  his  gnioe- 
less  nobles  and  courtiers  hunted  the  deer  under  its  umbrageous  boughs ; 
before  Norman  William  grasped  the  Saxon  homesteads,  and  desolated 
the  hearths  of  a  hundred  yeoman  to  gorge  one  of  his  bull-headed  fellow- 
ruffians.     By  itself  it  stands,  and  is  like  no  other  spot  on  which  my 
eyes  have  ever  looked,  or  my  feet  have  ever  trod.     It  is  Birkxakd,  a 
beautiful  land  of  beautiful  birches,  with,  near  it,  adjoining  it,  a  noble 
neighbour,  Billhagh^  or  Bellehagh,  all  of  oaks  which  have  seen  ten 
generations  come  and  pass  away.     Among  the  birches,  too,  stand  many 
of  these  tall,  huge,  bulky,  and  venerable  giants.     But  come,  reader,  let 
us  walk  to  this  Birkland,  up  the  short  street,  through  the   village, 
throwing,  as  we  go,  a  passing  glance  at  the  church's  old  tower  and 
queer  spire,  and  wondering  inquisitively  at  the  odd  fancy  which  placed 
the  eight  niches  at  the  tower's  top  and  the  spire's  foot ;  wherein  for- 
merly stood  as  many  grey-coated,  grey-nosed,  and  grey-skinned  goodly 
stone  saints  ;  which  an  opposing  sect  of  image  worshippers,  deeming  the 
elevation  of  these  impious  or  idolatrous,  dismoimted  and  demolished. 
A  few  paces  more,  and  Edwinstow  is  behind  you :  here  the  road  branches 
off  in  a  Y  fashion ;  that  to  the  left  inclining  more  to  a  right  angle  with 
the  street :  the  right  hand  road  leads  to  Thoresby  Park — ^the  left  is  the 
road  to  nowhere,  or  anywhere  ;  for  as  your  eye  runs  along  it  you  per- 
ceive it  grows  turfy  and  green,  being  little  trodden,  except  by  sheep  and 
harvest  wains.     Take  either  of  these  roads,  but  proceed  directly  on- 
wards.    Just  at  the  junction  of  the  forks,  the  apex  of  the  angle,  is  a 
company  of  tall  graceful  trees,  firs  and  other  gentlefolks,  towering  aloft, 
and  very  beautiful :  look  well  at  them,  take  impressions  of  them  strongly 
— they  are  the  portal  spirits  to  something  more  grand,  august,  sub- 
lime :   perhaps  they  are  octogenarians — or  a  century  old,  yet  they 
will  appear  like  striplings,  infants,  by  the  contrast  to  which  you  are 
approaching.     Walk  down  upon  that  smooth  sinking  sweep  of  undu- 
lation :  how  gracefully  it  bends !  like  the  mighty  magnificent  cun'e  in 
a  vast  and  green  Atlantic  billow,  which  by  some  omnipotence,  some  in- 
visible hand,  has  been  suspended  in  its  rolling,  and  fixed  thus  as  we 
see  it. 


"  Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest !" 

said  the  great  voice,  and  it  was  so.  A  stone-covered  well  is  all  that 
breaks  the  verdant,  rootless,  tuftless,  weedless  surface :  an  upholsterer 
would  not  have  nailed  his  green  baize  or  drugget  more  evenly  on  your 
parlour  carpet,  nor  glued  his  billiard-table  cloth  more  wrinklelessly — 
so  lies  this  verdant  carpet,  this  fixed  curve  of  the  sea,  till  the  uprising, 
crovyrning  crest  of  the  billow,  ruffled  with  gorse,  with  its  millions  of 
yellow  blossoms, — the  ocean  spray  changed  into  bright  and  burning 
gold,  which  mingles  its  glory  with  the  bending  blue  of  heaven.     That 
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is  the  barrier  ridge  which  completely  conceals  the  universe  beyond :  and 
is  it  not  a  gorgeous  barrier  ?  It  is  so  resplendent  in  its  beauty  thut 
your  heart  throbs  in  loving  worship  of  it.  Here  pause  at  its  foot,  and 
drink  in  the  joy  which  it  pours  forth  abundantly ;  and  having  done  so,  look 
upward  to  the  ridge,  and  without  pausing  in  your  step  as  you  wind  to  the 
summit,  do  but  mark  how  those  hoary-headed  giants  march  up,  forward 
upon,  into  your  vision — and  from  the  ridge  bound  down  that  gently  in- 
ctining  slope.  In  twenty  steps  the  world  is  quite  shut  out :  you  are  in 
a  strange,  solemn,  and  old  universe.  You  have  passed  from  time  to 
eternity — No — ^you  have  leaped  out  of  the  present,  back  a  thousand 
years.  Your  dull  lump  of  earth — ^your  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
avoirdupois,  more  or  less,  of  clay,  is  at  once  exhaled,  or  has  dropped  off, 
away  from  your  existence  :  you  are  become  unweighable  essence,  ethe- 
riality.  You  are  all  air — a  bird — a  spirit — you.  feel  that  you  could 
leap  like  a  cricket,  with  less  than  a  cricket's  ponderosity  :  ankle-deep 
you  are  enclosed  in  elastic  moss,  from  which  you  rebound  with  the 
lightness  of  cork,  or  a  ball  of  caoutchouc.  Do  not  yet  look  around  you, 
nor  above  you  :  close  your  eyes,  and  you  breathe  bliss — ^you  float — sail — 
fly  :  you  are  in  heaven.  Not  yet — the  chirping  of  the  jackdaws  tell 
you  this  still  is  earth — ^for  it  is  not  yet  said  whether  jackdaws  go  to 
heaven.  Still  thb  is  heaven  ;  and  you  love  it  all  the  better  on  finding 
that  it  teems  with  the  creatures  of  earth — living,  breathing,  voiced 
creatures — and  their  speech-chirping  here  is  delicious  harmony — glori- 
ous concord.  Bound  a  few  steps  more — ^you  must  bound,  leap — you 
are  full  charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  cannot  walk.  Stop :  lift  up 
your  head,  and  giize  and  gasp  in  the  overpowering  inspiration — which 
penetrates  limbs — heart — and  soul  !  and  holds  you  mute  aw  bile. 

A  magnificent  temple — the  ruined  Palmyra  of  the  forest,  roofed  by 
the  wide  arch  of  heaven  !  beautifully  grand — awful,  solemn,  and  deeply, 
intensely  affecting :  while  it  bows  you  down  in  adoration,  it  fills  your 
spirit  with  love.  There  is  nothing  dark,  nothing  fearful,  nothing  sad 
in  your  soul  while  you  gaze — you  do  love  it — it  wraps  you  in  a  subli- 
mity of  affection — ^you  feel  it  is  all  your  friend — your  parent,  your 
guardian — it  blesses  you,  while  you  worship  it :  and  you  bless  it  for 
the  blessing  it  bestows.  You  feel  that  it  was  not  the  pride  of  man — 
nor  the  mockery  of  a  false  religion  which  reared  this  wondrous  temple 
— that  neither  fraud  nor  oppression  mingled  in  the  design — nor  has  hu- 
man vanity  ever  desecrated  the  holy  place  with  monuments  to  its  honour. 
On»y  and  hoary  with  antiquity,  the  massive  columns,  though  scathed 
and  rent  and  bruised  by  a  thousand  storms,  yet  uplift  themselves  in 
stately  dignity  ;  or  like  reverend  sages,  more  reverend  from  the  scathe 
of  elements,  stretching  out  their  arms  in  counsel,  or  upwards  in  appeal 
to  the  Father  of  Creation  :  and  they  look  so  nobly  calm,  so  gently  ma- 
jestic. Enchained  for  a  time  is  every  faculty,  corporeal  and  intelligent, 
till  wondering  love  grows  bold,  familiar ;  but  in  that  boldness  is  no  rude- 
ness :  it  is  reverential  still :  like  the  confiding  a.ssurance  of  candid  and 
unsophisticated  youth  in  the  supervision  of  an  ancient  man,  whose  face 
age  has  not  crimped  with  frowas — whose  voice   peevishness  has  not 
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cracked  into  treble  pipes  by  scolding — whose  moral  beauty  and  benig- 
nity have  grown  under  Time's  touch — whose  authority  is  benevolence. 
In  the  familiarity  is  no  insolence,  no  presumption,  nor  servile  courting 
of  old  Wisdom's  condescension.  It  is  the  open  spirit  of  a  child  to  a 
parent,  whose  philosophy  in  training  that  child,  has  been,  and  is,  so  un- 
like so  many  of  the  world's  wise  ones  ;  the  philosophy  which  has  deemed 
the  task,  the  rod,  the  scourge,  the  unswerving  imperative  mood,  and  all 
lessons  of  fear,  and  duty,  and  obedience,  and  all  coercive  discipline,  do 
but  alienate  the  child's  love,  and  turn  the  fountains  of  affection  to  last- 
ing streams  of  bitterness,  which  transform  beauty  into  deformity — 
change  light  to  darkness — substitute  h^-pocrisy  of  form  for  mind's  ear- 
nestness, and  dry,  heart-gnawing  convention  and  compulsion  for  the 
gushing^  and  bubblings  of  devoted  tenderness.  It  is  in  the  assurance 
of  reciprocated  affection  that  youth  grows  bold  in  ancient  wisdom's 
presence,  and  that  such  child  is  familiar  with  such  parent.  So,  on  the 
subsiding  of  the  floods  of  emotion,  mingling  awe,  and  love,  and  reve- 
rence, you  stand  amidst  this  age-worn  magnificence,  and  look  upon 
those  antique  oaks  with  a  deep  serene  of  joy.  Your  eye  courses  the 
whole ;  then  approach  and  examine  in  detail  parts  and  particulars  :  and 
how  many  images  arise  from  the  sun  ey  !  Fancy  suggests  an  alterna- 
tion and  succession  of  comparisons,  and  each  comparison  gives  instant 
birth  to  its  appropriate  feeling.  You  ring  the  changes  on  your  sensa- 
tions :  yet  all  are  pleasant  ones. 

Listen — you  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  these  venerable  sages  are 
going  to  speak  :  would  they  would !  What  lessons  they  might  teach — 
what  important  secrets  divulge  :  they  who  have  looked  on  the  world  for 
ten  centuries,  what  think  they  of  the  "  social  system  ?"  Of  what  poli- 
tics arc  they  ?  Tory  ?  Whig  ?  Radical  ?  What  ?  Radical  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  genuine,  staunch,  honest,  radicals,  for  they  would  have  all  man- 
kind happy,  at  no  declension,  no  party's  suffering.  AVhat  tales  might 
they  tell  of  fear  and  strife,  of  hypocrisy  and  war,  of  song  and  sporty  of 
mirth  and  laughter.  Mirth  and  laughter  ? — ay,  there  have  been  jovial 
doings  in  this  hall  of  ages.  Were  not  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 
all  occasional  denizens  here  ?  To  be  sure  they  were  ;  this  was  the  fa- 
vourite retreat,  and  here  it  was  they  took  their  metempsychoses  from 
jovial  men  to  jolly  oak  trees.  There  is  little  John  :  yonder  tall  fellow, 
with  his  one  bare  arm  thrown  out  as  if  he  had  just  swung  his  g^ood 
quarter-staff  in  sport  only,  and  pitched  it  to  his  neighbour  Will  Scarlet, 
whose  hand  is  held  forth  to  catch  it.  No  metempsychosis  of  the  staff 
is  to  be  seen — it  is  gone  the  way  of  all  staffs  ;  unless  it  has  transmigrated 
to  one  of  those  brown  ferns  which  are  lying  asleep  on  couches  of  moss. 
Friar  Tuck  is  centupled.  His  spirit  became  prolific  as  it  passed  from 
its  clay  tenement  into  oaken  frame-work,  and  multiplied  itself.  Look 
at  his  girths  enormous,  and  the  huge  wens  starting  from  every  side  of 
his  bulky  carcases.  They  are  relics  of  the  hogsheads  of  Nottingham 
ale  that  he  poured  down  his  tun-dish  into  his  gulfy  reservoir — laughing 
in  the  thorough  base  between  every  draught;  and  every  carbuncle-, 
bursting  into  a  mouth  to  let  the  laugh  abroad,  retains  its  thick  lips  in 
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expansion  of  merry  grin.  He  has  literally  split  his  sides.  Hark  ye, 
jovial  and  venerated  foresters,  news  for  you — news  at  which  you  may 
start  into  flesh  and  blood  again  :  there  is  as  good  ale  in  Nottingham  now 
as  ever  was  brewed  when  you  drew  long  bow  at  the  king's  deer,  or 
eased  fat  bishop  of  his  ungodly  gold.  So  come  back :  no,  not  you. 
There  are  now  no  deer  to  shoot,  and  the  bishops  are  all  too  poor.  Flesh 
and  blood  could  not  bear  it.  And  of  what  race  are  those  grotesque, 
fiuitastic,  semi-monstrous  forms  which  stand  commingled  among  so 
much  of  the  dig^fied,  venerable,  and  jovial  ?  Some  are  hug^  serpents, 
which  have  twisted  their  vertebrae  into  dislocation.  Some  are  hard- 
mailed,  long-tailed,  fierce  dragons,  that  have  WTithed  in  fury  and  agony, 
till  their  necks,  legs,  and  tails  have  become  fixed,  and  lignified  from  tor- 
ture. And  if  yonder  be  not  a  griffin's  head,  griffin  never  was.  Heral- 
dic painter  or  carver,  after  a  night's  riding  by  a  nightmare,  could  not 
cut  or  paint  a  truer  one.  Look  at  his  acute  nose,  open  jaws,  and  pointed 
tongue,  and  the  pricked-up,  fox-like  ears,  with  an  eye  as  distinct  and 
fiill  as  ever  was  eye ;  though,  if  you  examine  closer,  it  is  but  a  hole 
right  through  the  topmost  fragment  of  a  tree,  which  has  been  so  carved 
and  cut  by  tempests  working  in  aid  of  Time.  How  fiery  would  that  eye 
be  if  the  moon  peeped  through  it !  Were  it  night  now,  my  old  nurse's 
gpossip  of  hob-goblins  and  fiery  fiends  would  be  busy  with  me ;  and  no- 
thing but  a  griffin's  head  would  my  superstitious  imagination  allow  it 
to  be.     The  region  is  full  of  fantasy. 

But  turn  your  eye  to  the  left,  westward  ;  what  see  you  there  ?  Is  it 
a  sun  burst  upon  a  line,  a  sheet,  a  field  of  silver  ?  or  the  snowy  haze  of 
a  dewy  exhalation  floating  beneath  a  denser  and  darker  canopy  of 
clouds  ?  Neither.  WTiat  thus  fixes  your  gaze  in  admiration  are  the 
thousands  of  white  and  glistening  stems  of  graceful  birch -trees — silent 
spirits  of  beauty — sylphs  in  meditation — dryad  damsels  assembled  there 
to  dream.  Look  at  them,  and  wonder  at  their  glory.  Are  you  not 
impelled,  attracted  by  a  hidden  and  indefinable  sympathy  towards 
them  ?  How  you  wish  and  long  to  mingle  your  being  and  every  sense 
with  that  quiet,  htirmonious,  and  delicious  solitude,  which  waft  to  you 
a  wooing  invitation.  Then  away !  spring  over  the  elastic  carpets  of 
richly  tinted  mosses — dash  through  the  yielding  heather  barriers — pause 
and  stoop  to  look  on  the  bright  red  stems  that  l>end  to  your  pressure, 
entwine  round  your  limbs,  and  flash  their  beauty  up  into  your  eyes. 
You  are  stepping  on,  through  and  over  the  annually  renovated  growtlis 
of  twenty  centuries  or  more ;  and  the  prostrate  brown  ferns  which 
crackle  beneath  your  feet,  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  send  up  from  their  earth 
hidden  roots,  thousands  of  tall,  curling,  green  younglings,  to  mingle 
with  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  heather — then  may  you  riot  and  roll  in 
a  sea  of  perfume — leap,  spring,  lx>und  along  now  in  a  delight  wliich 
feels  not  the  clog  of  animality.  You  inhale  the  exhilarating  gas  in  such 
copiousness,  that  veins  and  arteries  are  no  longer  the  channels  of  blood 
— they  are  all  air-cells  and  electric  conductors :  the  bird  above  your 
head  floats  not  more  buoyantly  than  you  bound  and  sjul  on  this  precioi  s 
bosomed  earth.     ^Vind  your  w  ay  down  to  that  broad  line  of  deai'ing. 
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that  avenue  of  enchantment ;  it  seem»  to  have  been  intended  fur  a  car* 
riage  road,  but,  luckily,  the  projector,  rather  amending  his  taste,  or  grow- 
ing sick  of  the  novelty,  no  longer  charmed  v^-ith  his  first  vague,  unfasten- 
ing impressions  of  beauty,  has  abandoned  it  again  to  the  old  possessors, 
turf,  and  fern,  and  heather.  Here  walk  awhile,  slowly  it  must  be,  for 
you  are  fascinated  into  hesitation,  and  pause  at  every  step.  There  they 
arc,  gi'ouped  in  magical  beauty,  silent  loveliness !  amid  each  group,  in 
serious  pride  of  contemplation  of  the  gracious  forms  and  spirits  around 
him,  stands  a  reverend  oak,  smiling  serenely,  serenely  and  benignantly 
smiling,  while  he  contemplates — the  sultan  of  the  harem ! — but  they  are 
not  his  slaves — they  are  free  as  himself.  Yes,  there  they  are,  fair  young 
nymphs ;  their  slender  forms  enveloped  in  white  silk  and  silver ;  their 
smooth  limbs  just  perccivably  waving;  and  their  abundant,  glorious, 
pendulous  tresses  swinging  in  the  light  wind  ;  swaying  gently  to  and 
fro,  their  rich  heads  and  drooping  locks  are  moving  to  the  sweet  music, 
Wiat  immortal  harmony,  which  cannot  be  heard  in  our  "  muddy  vesti- 
ture  of  decay."  The  sky  above  bends  down  upon  the  scene  to  look  and 
listen,  and  clips  the  whole  in  an  embrace  of  joy.  Your  soul  is  heaving 
and  swelling  in  the  fulness  of  happiness,  of  enchantment,  as  you  gaze 
here.  Your  heart  floods  with  a  rushing  tide  of  eloquence ;  but  speech 
is  too  poor  to  bear  it  along,  and  voiceless  and  tongueless  it  rolls  within, 
bathing  and  imbuing  every  fjiculty  of  thought  and  feeling  with  the  om- 
>iipotence  of  love.  If  you  can  cast  your  reflections  back  upon  the  world 
you'have  left,  far,  far  behind  you,  search  the  stores  of  memory,  and  ex- 
amine each  fibre  of  sense  which  memory  agitates.  Is  there  any  bad 
passion  there  ?  is  there  any  corrosion,  any  harshness,  stirs  there  one 
breath  of  ill-will  to  any  human  being?  Is  not  all  your  soul  steeped  in 
bL^ncvolence  ?  is  there  one  tinge  of  reflection  w  hich  is  not  of  love  to  all 
God's  creatures  ?  No,  no,  all  are  gcxxl,  all  are  beautiful ;  you  are  what 
you  would  lijivc  all  thinsfs,  a  totality  of  peace :  you  arc  a  Christian, 
then ;  you  arc  adoring  Heaven  !  Keep  the  instructions  which  these 
contemplations  give  you  in  your  heart ;  store  them  there,  and  let  them 
guMe  your  practice  when  you  mingle  with  the  world. 

Twenty  times  have  you  l>een  drawn  towards  the  many  emlx)were<l 
paths  which  intersect  the  body  of  the  forest;  each  arched  over  and  di- 
minishing to  a  point  of  light,  or  completely  closed  in  by  the  meeting 
branches  ;  and  you  feel  in  anticipation  the  serene  hush  of  the  retreats  to 
whicli  they  invite  you  ;  the  repose  from  the  tremour,  the  overcharged 
and  ovjrbubbling  fountains  of  joyous  and  rapturous  excitement.  You 
lorg  'o  enter,  anl  throw  yourself  at  length  on  the  couchy  moss  or  fern, 
and  quell  the  passionate  sense  into  a  tranquillity  of  satisfaction  and  re- 
trospo  t've  thought.  You  have  witnessed  a  beautiful  drama,  well  got 
up  and  well  performed,  perhaps  ?  one  that  has  called  up  a  succession  of 
intense  interests  and  enchaining  sympathies  ?  and  you  have  gone  home 
quietly,  and  through  half  the  night  coursed  over  each  thought,  emo- 
tion, and  incident  with  calmer  relish,  thus  fixing  each  more  aci*u- 
ratply  and  firmly  on  your  mind's  tablet  ?  Just  such  a  gratifying  change 
and  succession  of  pleasures  arc  youi'fc  in  gazing  on  these  birches  from 
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the  avenue,  and  then  enwrapping  yourself  and  thoughts  in  one  of  tliese 
bowery  mantles.  So  dash  in  at  once,  and  think  the  pictures  over. 
Come,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  pic-nic  we  can  make  out  here.  This 
is  a  delectable  spot  for  enjoying  it ;  or  take  your  selection  from  the 
hundreds  of  pretty  canopied  recesses  and  verdant  alcoves  for  a  salU'd' 
manger.  Or  look  there — there  is  a  spot  enclosed  within  a  barrier  of 
iii^)enetrable  gorse,  if  you  like  enclosures  and  barriers,  which  I  do  not ; 
here  you  may  sit  or  lie  extended,  screened  in  by  a  glorious  curtain  of 
green  and  gold.  Look,  here  is  the  entrance,  somewhat  intricate  and 
winding,  with  just  room  for  one  at  a  time  to  pass  in  ;  and  space  when 
you  are  there  for  a  dozen  or  more,  with  swinging  elbow  room,  as  you 
assemble  round  the  board  ?  no,  round  the  smooth  turf,  which  is  covered 
with  a  snow  white  sheet  of  damask.  Stay,  who  are,  or  are  to  be,  of  the 
IMirty,  and  what  the  viands  ?  These,  sir,  or  madam,  are  matters  to  be 
well  looked  to ;  a  little  bungling  will  do  great  mischief,  and  utter  free- 
dom from  arrangement  will  be  the  nicest  order  in  the  world,  if  you  have 
set  out  wisely.  I  have  seen  so  many  of  these  things  spoiled  by  nicety 
and  decorum,  and  so  many  unsuccessful  from  an  absence  of  nicety  and 
decorum,  that  my  philanthrophy  prompts  a  little  advice  to  sylvan  revel- 
lers. 

First,  for  the  number  of  the  party :  if  more  than  two,  do  not  stint 
at  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen,  at  least.     A  dozen  will  do,  if  you  are  sure 
they  are  of  the  right  sort  ;  and  this  right  sort  does  not  include  all  whb 
will  answer  readily  "  yes"  to  your  question  of  "  who  will  go  ?"     Be 
cautious  that  the  desire  to  increase  your  number  does  not  coax  you  into 
an  admission  of  doubtful  ones,  or  the  pleasure  of  all  must  be  sacrificed 
to  that  one's  inanity,  dumbness,  and  deadness  of  soul.     For  my  own 
single  part,  or  whim,  I  should  select  children  freely,  as  fellows  in  the 
affair,  because  if  they  felt  an  inclination  to  go  mad  with  enjoyment,  why 
mad  they  would  show  themselves,  and  shout  out  of  all  "  proper  behav- 
ing," and  kick  up  their  heels  most  unconventionally  ;   all  our  pleasures 
are  doubled  by  the  sympathy  with  others  ;  so  let  us  have  no  "  propriety 
and  decorum"  (those  decoctions  of  stupidity  and  cunning)  here.     We 
will  have  those  who  can  feel  the  beauties  of  the  place,  and  who,  so  feel- 
ing, will  look,  speak,  and  do,  all  they  can  of  all  they  feel — though  it  be  to 
burst  into  tears  of  rapturous  hysteria — to  scream  with  delight,  or  to  re- 
main mute.     A  majority  of  the  gentler  sex  is  desirable.     If  equally 
paired  you  may  be  compelled  to  tug  and  haul  in  couples  like  greyhounds. 
For  the  choice : — this  is  the  nice  point — the   experimentum  crude. 
The  right  sort  may  be  found  from  all  ages,  from  six  to  sixty  :  (the  fear- 
ful of  rheumatics  will  not  do  :)    but  we  have  an  instinctive  aptness  to 
the  impression  that  personal  prettincss,  or,  if  you  insist  on  it,  beauty,  is 
the  store-house  of  all  the  lovelier  qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  and  they 
are  so  when  rightly  schooled  :  but  in  the  schooling  lives  and  grows  the 
mischief     Generally,  too  generally — and  this  as  much  from  the  con- 
temptible foolery  of  the  men,  as  from  the  narrowing,  conventional  ab- 
sunlity  of  their  female  instructors,  young  ladies  are  taught  into  a  me- 
chanism of  manner — "  springes  to  catch  wootlcocks" — to  conceal,  sup- 
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press,  crush  all  the  natural  and  beautiful  gushings  of  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  emotions,  and  to  aifect  those  externals  which  are  as  much 
like  the  graces  and  beauties  of  truth  and  delicacy  as  a  toad-stool  is  like 
a  violet  or  a  primrose — a  smile  from  one  of  which  toad-stools  would 
curdle  a  whole  sea  of  syllabub  :  one  of  such,  in  this  our  projected  party, 
would  look  Birkland  into  a  huge  birch  rod.  Eschew  all  who  were 
ever  seen  out  of  a  dressing-room  with  hair  en  papiiloUe  :  and  all  who 
would  set  forward  on  this  jaunt  with  hair  and  head  tortured  into  the 
graces  of  a  chizzled  wig :  there  is  no  more  poetry  in  such  heads  than 
in  a  dish  of  tripe  :  come,  all  who  do  come,  with  tresses  that  will  finely 
unloose  themselves  from  their  braids ;  so  that  locks  and  ringlets  may 
swing  in  companionship  and  sympathy  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
tassels  on  the  heads  and  brows  of  these  Ltirly  Birches.  How  glorious 
looks  a  young  creature  as  she  springs,  ligbt  as  an  antelope,  over  the 
moss  and  through  the  heather,  and  darts  in  and  out  among  the  inter- 
twining sprays,  in  all  the  joyance  of  a  heart  that  makes  buoyant  and 
elastic  every  limb  and  sinew  ;  with  tresses  sjKjrtively  floating,  waving, 
and  fluttering  in  the  wind :  now  shadowing  the  light  of  her  eyes,  now 
parting  aside  to  let  forth  the  full  and  brilliant  flash  of  the  happy  spirit 
within  :  making  nature  proud  at  beholding  her  child.  Let  every  one 
be  in  woodland  trim — that  is,  fit  for  a  scramble  through  the  branches 
and  the  gorse :  all  sylvan  delight  is  alloyed,  destroyed,  if  there  be  any 
demand  on  your  attention  or  care  lest  your  dress  should  be  disarranged 
or  damaged.  Against  long  tails,  flounces  and  frills,  netting,  gimping, 
and  furbelows,  the  forest  has  declared  ceaseless  and  persevering  war- 
fare :  so  let  your  outward  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  be  such  as  it 
will  not  affect  your  delicacy  to  see  rendered  somewhat  more  picturesque 
at  the  close  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  revel ;  though, 
indeed,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  fractures  if  you  have  been  wise  in 
your  equipment— <lress  so  that  you  can  be  altogether  in  a  thorough 
iiont  carishness  for  scratches.  A  beaver  hat  is  a  villain  in  the  woods  : 
a  shawl  or  veil  no  less  so.  Sandals,  too,  arc  an  abomination  ;  their 
stringy  make  so  many  unloving  alliances  with  unden^'ood  and  roots : 
80  neat-fltting,  stringless  shoes,  or  ancle  Ixwts,  with  lace  ends  carefully, 
snugly  tucked  in,  if  you  please  ladies. 

Well,  the  selection  is  made,  the  party  is  assembled,  all  of  eyes  that 
can  see  beauty,  and  hearts  that  can  rejoice  in  it,  of  spirits  so  uncor- 
rupted  that  they  will  yield  full  scope  to  the  expression  of  enjojinent, 
and  each,  in  his  or  her  own  reeling,  give  and  receive  enjoyment,  and, 
what  is  an  indispensable  characteristic,  will  not  pretend  to  enjoy  where 
enjoyment  is  not.  So  march  ye  now  in  the  best  of  order, — no  order 
at  all, — into  this  calm  realm  of  forest  grandeur  and  glory.  Fll  tell 
you  what  such  a  party  will  do :  first,  as.semble  in  a  compact  knot, 
(without  desigfning,  planning  such  assemblage,  and  it  would  be  a  tedi- 
ous wordy  process  to  show  you  the  why  of  this,)  as  if  to  catch  and 
communicate  inspiration  from  all  to  all ;  it  is  to  that  you  so  assemble, 
but  you  do  not  know  what  attracts  you  : — to  hear  the  short  ejaculations 
of  surprise,  and  subdued  exclamations,  murmurings,  breathings  of  pure 
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rapture,— deep  and  holy  is  that  rapture,  and  in  what  delicious  variety 
of  expression  it  shows  itself !     WTiat  next  ?     Then  you  draw  of  by 
twos  and  threes  for  a  while,  till  a  more  vivacious,  exhilarating,  dancing 
delight  courses  rapidly  through  the  nerves ;  and  then,  in  as  many  di- 
rections as  there  are  animated  beings  to  take  them,  bound  forward  over 
moss,  through  glade  and  heather,  in  every  exuberance  of  bliss.     Nay, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  ran  up  to  the  trees,  and  kissed  them  ; 
nor  should  I  regard  such  an  extravagance  as  aught  but  the  gushing 
that  throbbed  with  the  love  of  nature,  which  superior  intelligence  and 
perception  of  beauty,  moral  or  physical,  animate  or  inanimate,  does 
awake,  and  does  fan  its  pure  sparks  into  an  unsullied,  forth-issuing 
flame.     Your  eye   looks  yonder  on  a  fawnlike  creature,  for  agility, 
bounding  along,  now  hidden,  now  glimpsingly  seen  through  the  dangl- 
ing branches,  or  peering  over  some  fem-brake  or  gorse-bush  ;  there  sits 
another  on  a  grassy  seat,  lost  in  abstraction  of  meditation ;  as  fiill  of 
sweet  poesy  is  her  soul,  as  is  the  air  with  balmy  freshness  :  there  is  one 
stooping  to  examine  with  curious  admiration  the  miniature  forest  which 
her  fancy  has  found  in  a  moss  tuft,  and  wondering  if  those  little  scar- 
let-headed fungus-sprouts  are  not  torches  by  which  the  beetles  light  up 
their  supper  halls  :  there  is  another,  pencilling  on  her  brain  the  elegant 
and  picturesque  trunks,  slender  arms,  whiplike  branches,  and  delicate 
foliage  of  a  group  of  trees,  and  catching  impressions  of  the  moving 
lights  and  shadows  which  play  alx>ut  them,  telling  herself  that  she  can 
make  a  g^ood  sketch  from  memory  when  she  reaches  home,  or  that  she 
will  come  again,  and  have  it  from  the  life  ; — another  day's  enjoyment 
laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  her  anticipation.     Away,  in  distance,  mel- 
lowed into  the  sweetness  of  a  sweet  sound's  echo,  now  heard,  now  lost, 
a  warbling  voice  is  streaming  out  the  spirit's  cascade  of  joy ;  all  is  so 
happy,  that  the  very  trees  have  a  living  sympathy  with  it,  and  partici- 
pate in  breathing  being.     But  now  call  in  the  stragglers,  call  in  the 
frolicksome,  unchain  the  enchanted,  halloo  to  the  warbler,  break  the 
fixed  muteness  of  the  contemplative,  and  all  gather  in,  with  one  look, 
one  set  of  thoughts  ;  here  is  our  hall,  our  tent,  our  refectory ;  and  here 
the  viands.     AVhat  ?     First  for  seats  and  table.     The  smooth  g^een 
turf  within  the  enclosure  of  gorse,  of  which  I  aforetime  spoke,  for  the 
latter ;  and  for  seats,  in  ten  minutes  as  many  hands  have  collected  moss 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  hall  with  more  inviting  sofas  and  easy  chairs 
than  ever  were  conjured  up  by  the  luxurious  ingenuity  of  a  Hope  or  a 
Beckford.       Come,  suspend  your  hats  and  bonnets  to  the  swing^g 
branches ;  the  strings  will  flutter  as  so  many  festival  streamers  ;  throw 
shawls  and  kerchiefs  on  and  among  the  gorses,  yellow  flowers,  and 
heather :  there's  an  eye-gladdening  commingling  of  colours !     Sit  or 
recline  at  your  pleasure, — room  for  either  or  all.     Ours  is  the  genuine 
oo-operative  system, — each  assists  the  other  ;  we  have  neither  masters 
nor  servants,  but  all  are  each,  a  regular  levelling  of  ranks  and  ages ; 
we  do  not  exclude  the  little  ones  till  the  big  ones  are  accommodated, 
nor  bid  the  juniors  wait  "  till  their  elders  are  served  ;"  no,  nothing  of 
that  have  we  among  us.     We  have  utterly  abjured  the  fag  system. 
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now  and  for  ever  ;  we  deny  the  right  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak, 
and  we  ever  will  deny  it :  we  will  walk  and  sit,  eat,  drink,  talk,  and 
breathe  in  perfect  equality  of  kindness.     Our  table  is  covered  with 
damask,  pure,  clean,  snow  white ;  remember,  it  must,  it  shall  be  so. 
Knives  and  forks  spotless  and  speckless ;  remember  this  too :  we  will 
have  no  make-shifts  of  what  we  do  bring  in  the  way  of  viand  furni- 
ture :  if  a  plate  or  dish  be  cracked  or  chipped  in  the  carriage,  away 
with  it !  over  the  barrier  it  goes :  our  drinking  glasses  are  crystal, 
clearer  than  any  mirror,  or  green,  like  the  overhanging  foliage,  and 
sharply  conical,  tapering  to  their  stems  in  the  finest  point.     I  have 
sound  argument  in  advocacy  of  such  shape ;  viz.  it  conveys  the  liquid 
in  a  smooth,  unbubbling,  unbroken  streamlet,  down  upon  the  delicately- 
fashioned  grove  which  your  tongue  makes  to  receive,  and  so  waf^s  it 
home ;  whereas  your  globular  or  flat-based  chaps  send  it  into  your 
mouth  with  a  splash  and  a  guUup,  guUup.     And  for  wines,  we  will 
have  nothing  but  your  gentle  creatures ;   hock,  moselle,   sauteme,  and 
that  family ;  no   blustering  port,  nor  bitter  or  burning  sherry ;  and 
eschew   malt  as  you  would  one  of  the  toad-stools ;  champagne  is  a 
mischief,*  it  unscrews  the  pegs  of  the  soul's  fiddle,  or  cracks  the  strings, 
produces  first  a  crash  or  a  rant,  and  leaves  nothing  but  discord  and 
drowsiness  :  our  selection  keeps  all  in  tune.     Port,  sherry,  malt,  spirits, 
aroint  ye  !  we  must  not  have  such  here ;  they  will  engender  Englishism 
as  you  look  on  the  trees, — a  cutting  or  tearing  them  up,  or  a  wish  that 
they  were  our  "  property,"  or  a  calculation  of  how  much  money  they 
would  make.     For  viands,  do  be  nice  in  these ;   avoid  sandwiches,  all 
fat,  butter,  grease ;  no  mustard ;  bread  as  white  as  a  hound*s  tooth,  and 
short  and  crisp  as  skill  can  make  it.     We  will  have  a  salad, — aye,  an 
English  one, — a  rustic, — no  oil,  no  mixture  of  yellow  batter  with  it ; 
the   right  countrified   vinegar  and   sugar  rectifier.     Now  eat,  drink, 
laugh,  and  be  merry ;  and  having  cleared  the  WTeck,  give  thanks  by 
listening  to  the  twang  and  tink  of  that  guitar,  and  the  song  which  it 
accompanies  ;  or  if  there  be  one  in  the  ring  who  can  read  as  if  what  he 
,  (or  she)  read  were  an  emanation  of  his  own  thoughts,  who  can  read  as 
he  would  speak,  tinging  what  he  reads  with  the  colours,  the  varieties  of 
modulation  and  tone  to  which  the  sentiments,  scene,  and  incidents,  and 
character  of  the  subject,  would  freely  give  birth,  hear  him  or  her.     Such 
an  one  is  too  good  a  judge  to  select  a  pastoral  or  woodland  description  ; 
he  knows  that  all  such  things  must  be  tame  and  insipid  here,  with  the 
senses  you  take  from  the  surrounding  realities.     Read  those  matters 
when  away  from  their  realities,  to  rekindle  the  enjoyment,  to  recreate 
the  scene,  and  give  a  deeper  impression  to  your  memory.     A  tale  or 
drama  of  incidents,  developing  character  and  emotions,  is  better  now  ; 
and  mark  how  much  more  acutely  and  accurately  you  will  estimate 
motives,  appreciate  actions,  and  sympathize  with  feelings ;   how  your 
indignation  will  rise  at  fraud  and  oppression,  how  you  will  scorn  or 
smile  in  contempt  at  cunning  paltriness,  how  you  will  sympathize  with 
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beauty  of  hcivrt,  how  readily  acknowlcilge  a  simple  dee  J  of  affection, 
and  how  you  will  glow  with  a  new,  and  perhaps  hitherto  unknown  de- 
light, at  the  triumph  of  good  feeling  and  honesty  struggling  through 
difficulty ;  you  will  weigh  the  deeds  of  warriors  in  the  scale  with  intel- 
lectual courage  and  moral  daring,  and  the  mind's  independence,  and 
hence  find  the  warrior's  reno>vn  as  a  feather  against  them  ;  you  will  see 
heroes  as  a  whirlwind,  which  raged  out  the  desolation  of  millions  for 
the  gratification  of  their  own  avarice  or  their  own  exaltation  ;  your  soul's 
voice  shall  be  tuned  in  rich  harmony,  and  join  the  quire  whose  song  is, 
•*  the  world  and  all  its  human  creatures  shall  be  happy ;  life  is  not  a 
vale  of  tears,  it  shall  stream  a  river  of  joy."  Oh,  it  is  good  to  walk 
where  nature  unfolds  her  beauty  amid  her  silentness,  and  you  carry 
good  back  into  the  bustling  world  from  these  occasional  visits  to  her 
flowery  and  woodland  domains.  And  now  you  are  called  homeward, 
but  ere  you  leave  Birkland  collect  again  to  gaze,  to  drink  in  the  closing 
draught  of  pleasure  which  the  hospitable  friend  gives  freely  ;  and  ere 
your  foot  is  turned  to  leave  it,  you  have  each  and  all  uttered  a  wish  to 
revisit  the  scene,  and  have  formed  a  scheme  for  accomplisliing  the  wish  ; 
then,  "  Bless  you,  Birkland  ;  good  bye  for  the  present,  and  remain  for 
ever  in  your  beauty  !" 

What  says  your  genuine  practical  man,  as  he  calls  himself,  to  all  this? 
He  professes  to  aJvocate  utility,  yet  affects,  and,  indeed,  does  despise  the 
utilitarian  :  the  far  reach  of  whose  views  this  practical  man  can  no  more 
compass  in  his  thoughts,  than  he  can  grasp,  between  his  fingers,  tho 
winds  of  heaven.  This  practical  man  feeds  and  fattens  on  the  produce 
of  larger  minds,  yet  pities,  or  scorns  the  fructifying  spirit  which  supplies 
him  with  his  health — his  food — which  opens  to  him  the  sources  and  the 
mines  from  which  he  gathers  his  harvests,  and  accumulates  his  worldly 
substance. — ^AVhat  will  he  say  ?  Why,  that  all  this  is  fantastic  enthu- 
siasm, visions — untenable  Utopia. — He  wants  "  something  useful."  Is 
not  this  useful  ?  "  No  ;  what  will  it  sell  for  ?  what  can  be  made  of  it  ? 
what  will  it  fetch  in  the  market  ?"  Possession — buying  and  selling  en- 
clip  all  his  heart  of  utility ;  and  he  despises  the  utilitarian  wliose  calcu- 
lations arc  as  to  the  sum  of  happiness  which  may  be  so  diffused  that  all 
may  share. — I  had  a  rencontre  with  one  of  these  practicals  travelling  from 
N.  to  W.  lie  was  too  "  polite"  to  laugh  in  my  fiice,  but  no  doubt  I 
have  been  a  good  stock  butt  of  merriment  to  him.  lie  was  all  "for 
utility  :  could  not  find  anything  but  barrenness  on  Sherwood  forest,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  plough  producing  something  by  being  passed 
over  the  gorse-heather  and  moss  :  he  should  like  to  see  it  all  inclosed — 
somelKjdy's  property."  llah !  "  Yielling  a  crop  of  wheat,  grass,  or 
oats."  Crop  !  inelosuros  for  him  and  exclusion  too.  The  hundreds  of 
poor  cottagers  whose  cattle  and  sheep  browse  on  the  heather,  andl)eautify 
the  swelluig  elevations,  slopes  an«l  hollows,  are  no  consideration  in  com- 
parison with  the  gratification  of  some  avaricious  landliolder's  desire  to 
^asp  at  more  :  whose  extent  of  domain  begets  no  other  feeling  than  a 
fury  for  a  greater  extent,  and  authorizes  him  in  the  covetous  greediness 
of  Ills  grasp. — No  matter  though  the  sandy,  thin,  and  Ixjny  surface  of 
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soil  will  never  repay  the  expease  of  tillage — it  is  to  secure  possession 
of  it  which  is  desired — some  more  thousands  of  acres  to  swell  the  sound 
of  "  my  projKjrty,'* — "  my  estates,"  and  stare  upon  the  map  which  hangs 
in  the  hall  to  be  gazed  at,  and  envied  by  all  comers. 

1  am  "  a  cold  and  heartless"  utilitarian — and  have  a  faith  in  the  pro- 
gression of  human  improvement — in  the  perfectibility  of  man.  There 
is  genuine  poetry  in  those  woods — and  on  those  moss  and  heather  swells 
and  dells.  The  richest  mass  of  utilitarian  treasures,  those  leaders  to 
perfectibility,  lies  in  the  springs  of  poetry :  springs  of  purest  sources^- 
and  they  stream  along  aiding,  nurturing,  and  encouraging  all  that  is 
pure — pejice  with  your  own  breast  and  love  to  others.  Poetry  is  feel- 
ing's truth — its  language  is  truth  feelingly  uttered — feelings  are  our 
soul's  strength — the  stays  of  our  intellects. 

Utility  ?  Is  not  happiness  utility  ?  "  Yes."  Then  you  store  up 
utility,  at  no  one's  damage,  by  roaming  Sherwood  forest,  and  going 
mad,  if  you  choose,  in  the  place  in  which  I  have  been  revelling.  "  But 
it  is  not  lasting — it  is  not  tangible — ^you  lose  the  feeling  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  scene  or  excitement."  Oh,  not  so ;  it  has  sunk  into  the 
deeps  of  your  heart,  and  you  can,  whenever  you  will,  as  a  miser  can  re- 
visit and  gloat  over  his  hoards  of  gold,  unlock  the  deeps  with  the  key  of 
your  memory,  and  feed  again  and  again  upon  the  feeling — unlike  tlie 
miser,  you  dispense  your  treasures  freely — nor  will  repetition  of  the 
giving  and  the  repast  diminish  the  stores,  or  render  insipid  the  true  re- 
lish which  you  tasted  in  their  first  freshness. 

Oh,  the  miraculous  influence  of  beautiful  woodland,  and  heather,  and 
moss !  They  enable  one  to  think  of  whigs,  tories,  priests,  and  practical 
men,  with  all  their  jugglery,  and  the  folly  on  which  they  play,  without 
a  feeling  of  acidity  !  P.  V. 
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The  Birmingham  Town  Hall  is  a  noble  edifice — look  at  it  from  any  of 
the  five  lines  of  approach,  when  you  will.  Seen  under  a  very  clear  sky,  it 
is  silent  glory  and  beauty ;  under  the  bright  light  of  the  moon — but  more 
so  when  the  clear  moon  is  now  darJid^  now  flashed  out  again  suddenly, 
by  the  rapidly-scudding  black  storm-clouds, — it  is,  of  all  the  buildings 
I  rememl)er  in  this  kingdom,  the  most  thought-suggestive.  And,  pro- 
bably, much  of  this  power  is  ascribable  to  those  very  matters  of  objec- 
tion, which  tastes,  that  I  must  consider  superior  to  mine,  have  taken  to 
its  site  and  neighbourhood.  I  lik  e  it  for  standing  near  those  humble 
brick  dwelling-houses.      Knowing  and  feeling,  as  I  do,  the  purpose  and 
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Spirit  which  urged  its  erection,  it  looks  to  me  like  their  magnificent,  not 
insolently  condescending,  friend — not  their  haughty  lord.  Had  its  site 
been  more  elevated  ground,  and  its  whole  more  isolated,  I  think  it  would 
not  have  possessed  that  look  of  the  kindly  grand,  that  countenance  of  the 
benevolently  l)eautiful,  which,  to  my  sense  at  least,  it  now  possesses. 
The  projection  beyond  the  street  line  in  the  south  front,  which  a  skilful 
and  scientific  architect  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  great  defect^  I  like  ;  this 
must  be  my  bad  taste.  It  steps  out  with  a  generous  and  complacent 
bravery,  as  if  it  would  say,  "  I  belong  to  you  all,  and  will  protect  and 
befriend  you  all.  I  am  here  with  you  ;  come  to  me  all  as  fellows  and 
friends  f*  not  as  an  insolent  blusterer,  with  one  leg  thrust  out,  like  a 
bully,  because  he  happens  to  be  a  strong  and  big  fellow,  as  who  should 
say,  '*  Keep  off,  you  rabble,  you  vagabonds  !  or  come  on  if  you  dare, 
and  I'll  smash  you  !"  I  believe  there  is  not  any  building  in  England 
that  can  exhibit  such  a  glorious  range  of  columns.  Afar  off  they  at- 
tract, near  they  fascinate  the  gaze.  Get  into  an  tuigle  with  the  eastern 
line  of  them,  and  they  become  countless,  calling  up  a  fimcy  of  "  there 
are  thousands  more,'*  only  your  vision  is  too  weak  to  trace  and  follow 
the  line.  Stand  at  a  distance,  and  look  to  the  roof;  the  sky  and  it  are 
associated;  they  are  mighty  and  graceful  dwellers  together.  The 
fabric  is  a  splendid  poem. 

It  has,  besides,  recommendations  to  the  "  practical  man,"  par  excel'' 
ience.  Had  Government  done  the  town  the  honour  of  patronizing  the 
building,  contrivance  would  have  been  successful  in  making  the  same 
thing  a  subject  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  men  of  Birmingham  know  how  these  matters  are  man- 
aged well  enough ;  and  so,  by  escaping  from  the  aid  of  royal,  ministe- 
rial, and  aristocratic  patronage,  they  saved  their  fellow-townsmen  some 
seventy  thousand  pounds. 

But  the  imposing  grandeur  and  gratifying  beauty  vanishes  when  you 
have  entered  the  building.  The  poetry  is  gone.  Imposing  effect  is 
utterly  sacrificed  to  the  sheerest  utility,  i.  e.  the  anti-utilitarian's  utility. 
Yet  do  I  opine  that  even  more  utility  might  have  been  maintained  if 
attention  to  poetical  effect  had  not  l^een  so  entirely  sui)erseded.  Those 
galleries  appear  like  hasty  excrescences — a  defect  which,  certainly,  is 
diminished  when  they  are  occupied  by  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand persons :  but  ihen  they  have  a  look  of  unsafeness,  capable,  and 
strong  as  a  close  inspection  convinces  us  they  are.  There  is  about 
them  a  character  of  heavy  fragility ;  it  is  ponderousncss  resting  on  fila- 
gree. The  coup'cCail^  perhaps,  would  have  been  much  more  satis- 
factory and  grand,  if,  instead  of  the  ugly  excrescences  and  projections, 
which  now  constitute  the  galleries,  gradations  of  seats  hafl  risen  directly 
from  the  floor.,  exactly  at  the  lines  from  which  the  front  seats  of  the 
galleries  are  perpendicular  with  the  base.  Such  a  construction  woulil 
not  only  have  given  a  reality,  but,  what  is  almost  equally  necessary, 
also  an  appearance  of  satisfactory  strength  and  stability,  besi<lrs  an  in- 
crease of  accommwlation,  as  to  the  number  of  sitters,  for  all  seek  to  avoid 
the  spaces  under  the  galleritv?.     Ingress  and  ogress,   too,   would  have 
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been  no  less,  perhaps  more,  easy  than  at  present ;  though,  in  respect  of 
egress  from  the  ground-floor,  I  know  no  public  buiUUng  for  popular 
assemblages  that  surpasses  it ;  the  alarm  on  the  nomination  day  tried 
the  case  thoroughly. 

Good  people  of  Birmingham,  let  all  strangers  see  the  inside  of  your 
noble  building,  (that  building  of  which  you  justly  may  be  proud,) 
when  it  is  crammed  full  of  your  fellow- townsmen  on  some  great  and 
stirring  occasion.  Get  up  a  Wellington  farce  ;  and  while  he  scoffs  at 
you,  you  may  despise  him  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons  at  his  l>ack. 
Let  the  spaces  which  allow  of  two  thousand  people  to  arrange  unruftied 
their  gala-drosses,  to  stretch  out  legs  and  take  good  elbow-room,  be 
ijuintuply  packed,  showing  a  sea  of  faces  and  heads  as  closely  piled  and 
wedged  as  if  they  have  been  rammed  together  by  paviers'  rods,  just  as 
they  were  crowded,  and  crammed,  and  rammed,  and  wedged  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  7,  1835,  and  the  eye  will  sweep  over  a  spectacle  which 
is  equalled  by  nothing  but  old  Niagara — a  spectacle  at  once  awful,  sub- 
lime, and  heart-throbbing.  Then  all  excrescence,  all  incongruity, 
littleness,  and  disap^xjinted  expectation  are  swept  away. 

On  that  day  there  were  ten  or  perhaps  twelve  thousand  people  packed 
together.     The  seats  being  removed,  left  the  great  floor  clear ;  and 
every  avenue,  aisle,  and  accessible  window-place  was  filled  with  IxkIIcs 
crushcni  up  into  the  smallest  dimensions  ;  thousands  of  arms  were  lite- 
rally wedged  to  the  sides  by  the  pressure.     The  organ-loft,  from  which 
my  view  is  taken,  was  occupied  by  the  committees  and  friends,  who 
were  admitted  by  ticket.     From  this  station  the  eye  ran  over  the  whole 
plain  and  mountains  of  hats  and  faces  ;  up  from  which  rose,  on  every 
occasion  of  circumstantial  or  verbal  appeal  to  their  approving  senses, 
cheers  that  would  have  made  silent  the  loudest  thunder  ;  rattling,  and 
ringing,  and  reverberating  with  such  passionate  sublimity,  that  one 
actually,  for  a  moment,  felt  a  dread  that  the  roof  and  walls  would  split 
under  that  mighty  burst  of  voices ;  while  hats  and  arms  shook  and 
shivered  like  the  crossed  and  splintering  billows  of  the  sea  in  a  black 
night,  when  opposite  and  furiously  sharp  blasts  are  battling  o'er  its  sur- 
face.    And,  look  there — I  am  supposing  the  reader  has  eyes — imagina- 
tion would  scarcely  have  helped  me  to  the  conception  of  such  a  scene 
and  effect,  if  I  had  not  witnessed  them  ife  facto.     There  were  many 
diu^hings,  rushings  of  those  who  were  outside  the  building,  in  bodies  of 
some  hundreds  at  once,  attempting  to  force  themselves  into  that  solid 
mass  ;  they  seemed  to  drive  into  the  compjict  Ixxly  a  huge  inky  billow 
— it  swept  on  as  if  an  ocean  from  without  had  made  a  tremendous 
SEND  of  its  waters  into  the  land-locked  haven,  which  it  caused  to  heave, 
and  sway,  and  swell  as  though  it  would  burst  every  barrier,  and  over- 
whelm all  in  its  course.     Another  send — and  another — and  then  I  had 
the  similitude  of  a  dark   pine  forest,  swinging  its  clinging  and  inter- 
twisted branches,  at  one  instant  with  one  motion,  as  the  rattling  tem- 
pest rolled  over  them,   unfearing  and   unseathing.      I  have  seen  many 
Strang^'  and  stirring  tilings  in  my  time,  but  that  is,  perhap  one  of  the 
most  .-xtraordinarv. 
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There  was  one  thing  which  absolutely  appalled  for  a  moment,  till 
repetition  in  some  degree  accustomed  me  to  it.  I  have  frequently  heard 
*'  groans,"  as  they  are  called,  from  offended  popular  assemblies — but  the 
•*  hooting,"  as  it  is  termed,  (though  there  is  no  /  in  the  sound,)  on  this 
day,  is  altogether  different — it  is  a  fierce  howling  wind.  Perhaps  the 
immense  number  of  throats,  belonging  all  to  one  mind — and  the  sounds 
being  confined  within  walls — contributed  much  to  its  peculiar  and  truly 
formidable  character.  Of  all  the  sounds  I  ever  heard,  except  the  sigh- 
ing in  chorus  of  a  swarm  of  alligators,  at  midnight,  in  a  vast  swamp, 
(which  I  once  had  the  felicity  to  hear,  quite  innocent  of  all  suspicion 
that  such  charming  neighbours  were  within  a  few  yards  of  me,)  this 
hooing  is  the  most  strange  and  thrilling.  My  remembering  ears  are 
familiar  with  the  hissing  of  the  oriental  Typhon,  and  the  dense  growl, 
flattening  into  a  piercing  scream,  of  the  West  India  hurricane ;  this 
hooing^  from  ten  or  twelve  thousand  mouths  at  once,  combines  the  fear- 
ful quality  of  either — it  is  as  indescribably  strange,  as  it  is  indescribably 
effective — it  splits  into  millions  of  minute  vibrations.  My  hat,  as  I  held 
it  in  my  hand,  had  a  tremulous  motion  from  the  concussive  sweep,  and 
the  fur  shivered  like  breeze-blown  g^ass  in  a  meadow. 

Let  not  the  reader  conclude  that  there  was  any  bad  feeling,  any  spite 
or  malevolence  in  all  this.  I  know  the  enemies  of  popular  rights  will 
gladly,  if  they  can,  by  all  that  twisting,  imputation,  and  gullery  is  able 
to  effect,  fix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  that  assemblage,  and  quote  its 
conduct  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  mischief  of  extending  elective  pri- 
vilege to  the  mass  :  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  hinting,  that  had  the  same 
strength  been  in  their  hands,  it  would  not  have  been  used  with  such 
noble — ay — such  dignified  moderation  :  broken  heads  and  fractured 
limbs,  by  the  hundred ;  riot,  destruction,  and  drunkenness,  from  one 
end  of  Birmingham  to  the  other,  would  have  signalized  their  triimiph. 
In  this  instance  the  utmost  fierceness  was  the  mirth  of  strength  (not  its 
insolence)  enjoying  the  defeat  of  arrogant  weakness.  And  it  was  amus- 
ing enough  to  read  the  palpable  affectation  of  indifference — and  of 
deafness  to  all  these  assailing  sounds — the  glaring  pretence — the  trying 
to  look  as  if  tliat  ten  thousand  men  was  a  mere  blank.  They  lost  much 
right  good  fun  by  their  oblicjuity  of  vision.  There  was  an  old  grey- 
headed man,  perhajxs  one  of  the  very  few  who  figured  in  opposition  to 
the  ruffianism  of  1702,  who  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  the  great  gallery, 
and  directly  face  to  the  Tory's  man,  Mr.  Spooner ;  and  when  the  latter 
stood  up,  he  also  got  upon  his  legs,  took  ofl*  his  coat,  turned  it  inside 
out,  and  put  it  on  again ;  and  then  bent  forward,  with  outstretched 
arm,  pointing  to  Sptjoner,  while  a  supporter  on  each  side  of  him  also 
beckoned  to  SjKXjner,  to  look  at  thLs  most  apt  and  well-understood  illus- 
tration of  himself.  The  effect  was  electric.  A  laugh  from  ten  "thou- 
sand throats  chonissed  against  the  walls  and  rolled  along  the  roof.  It 
wa«  a  capital  picture !  13 ut  the  Tories  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything 
of  this,  not  they  :  they  were  too  "  respectable"  to  gaze  on  the  anmse- 
ment  of  the  "  rabble  :"  too  dignified  to  Ix^  interested  in  anything  which 
emanated  from  the  "  mob" — though,  indeed,  if  a  Church  and  King 
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"  mob"  could  have  l»een  got  up,  they  would  have  hailed  its  members, 
though  all  from  the  treadmills  and  hulks,  as  "  their  noble,  brave,  Chris- 
tian, fellow-townsmen." 

All  was  proceeding  safely  though  uproariously,  merrily  though  mag- 
nificently, till  just  as  Muntz  was  hanging  Spooner  on  the  tenter-hooks 
of  question,  a  crash  in  the  corner  of  the  gallery,  near  my  elbow,  ex- 
cited alarm,  and  some  apprehension  of  disaster.    Itwas  soon  shown,  how- 
ever, that  only  some  benches  had  broken  their  legs  and  backs :  and 
business  proceeded  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  when  something 
truly  appalling  did  occur.     There  was  a  strange  and  fearful  commotion 
in  the  great  gallery,  but  no  sound  could  be  distingubhed  as  indicating 
the  cause.     The  commotion  of  voices  smothered  the  noise  of  crashing 
timber,  and  the  rumbling,  crushing,  and  struggling  of  human  Ixxiies. 
The  eye  rested,  as  it  were,  on  a  huge  and  ominous  movu)g  cloud  that 
was  spreading  destruction  noiselessly,  and  was  the  more  fearful  because 
it  smote  without  sound  in  its  action.      Sometldng  painful  and  terrific 
was  in  progress  there  ;  what,  none,  for  some  moments,  could  ascertain, 
till  the  panelling  of  the  front  gallery  swung  out  over  the  floor  of  the  hall 
— like  a  ship's  sail  which  had  torn  away  the  belaying  cleats  ;  and  body 
after  body  was  seen  pitching  over  and  dropping  down  on  the  wedged 
heads  beneath.     Perhaps  no  one  who  looked  afterwards  at  the  course 
and  character  of  the  accident  is  without  astonishment  (there  are  some 
who  are  not  thankful)  that  so  little  injury  to  human  life  was  done. 
The  back  seat  of  the  gallery  was  pressed  on  by  ten  times  the  ordinary 
weight  which  it  is  calculated  to  carry :  it  was  completely  crushed,  and 
the  whole  throng  fell  forwards  and  down  the  declivity — each  successive 
row  giving  way  before  it,  and  adding  its  owti  weight  to  the  next,  till  the 
front  of  the  gallery  burst  away.   Yet  it  is  amazing  that  only  four  people 
were  hurt!  and  those  would  have  escaped,  probably,  had  not  fear  impelled 
them  to  leap  from  the  gallery.     No  one  who  thought  could  withold  his 
admiration  of  the  cool  presence  of  mind  which  was  evinced  by  that 
dense  mass  of  people.     Never,  perhaps,  was  there  exhibited  so  much  of 
the  effect  of  habits  of  thinking  as  was  displayed  on  this  occasion. 
Terrific  as  the  alarm  was,  there  was  not  in  the  eastern  gallery — which 
was  entirely  under  my  range  of  vision,  and  crowded  so  closely  as  to  be 
one  solid  body — the  least  movement :  each  man  seemed  confident  that 
his  quiescence  was  the  safety  and  security  of  all :  this  is  the  result  of 
thought — thought  taken  closely  and  sternly  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
My  firm  belief  is  that  such  an  accident,  in  such  a  crowd,  could  not  have 
occurred  in  two  other  towns  in  the  empire,  without  the  crushing  muti- 
lation, and  serious  injury  of  many  hundred  men.     And  though,  from 
the  admirable  facility  of  egress,  the  ground-floor,  which  was  occupied 
by  eight  thousand  bodies,  was,  in  one  minute,  almost  cleared  ;  yet  there 
was  no  confusion — none  of  the  wild,  half-delirious,  and  screaming  efforts 
to  escape,  which  have  so  fatally  characterised  popular  assemblies.    Each 
seemed  to  calculate  for  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  that  Jollowing  the 
stream  steadily^  in  his  direction^  was  the  safest  and  shortest  way  to 
the  street.     There  was  no  confliction  and  crossing  of  currents.     The 
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furthest  from  the  door  cahnly  held  his  turn.  That  day — that  accident, 
and  consequent  alann — may  be  held  as  a  lesson  to  the  world,  and  a  taste 
of  the  quality  of  the  Birmingham  men.  All  that  I  saw  and  heard,  told 
me,  in  language  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  these  are  not  the  men  to  be 
humbugged.  In  less  than  six  minutes  from  the  instant  the  alarm  rose, 
the  floor  was  cleared,  and  again  solidly  wedged  with  eager  and  resolved 
men  ;  and  when  the  names  of  Attwood  and  Scholefield  were  successively 
put  to  the  vote,  over  the  black  hats  a  sea  of  flesh,  of  arms  and  hands, 
was  thrown  ;  hundreds  of  arms  being  stripped  bare  of  coat  and  shirt- 
sleeve and  all  covering,  in  the  forcible  thrust  of  them  upwards  through 
the  compressed  and  solid  throng  of  bodies — yes,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  arm? were  thus  laid  bare  to  the  elbow ;  and  all  were  as  suddenly 
drawn  down  again  to  give  opportunity  for  the  friends  of  the  Tory  can- 
didate to  display  their  strength.  Some  fifty  hands — not  more — on  the 
Tory  committee  side,  went  gallantly  up ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  the  assembled  beyond,  I  counted  (after  looking  sharply)  three 
solitary — ^j^et,  be  justice  done — courageous  hands  :  and,  with  this  une- 
quivocal sense  of  the  popular  opinion,  they  went  to  the  poll.  They 
calculated  on  certain  weapons,  which  they  used  unsparingly  with  those 
who  had  votes — wherever  they  had  hardihood  to  venture  them  ;  and  if 
by  such  means  they  could  have  gained  a  majority  of  the  three  thousand 
electors,  they  would  have  trumpeted  to  the  Duke  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  there  was  a  reaction  of  popular  opinion,  in  favour  of  him,  in 
Birmingham  ! ! !  Why,  if  they  had  quadrupled  the  numbers  who  voted 
for  the  Reformers,  it  would  have  proved  nothing  of  the  popular  opinion 
in  their  favour,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  miscalculated  their  aid  from 
a  certain  party,  their  error  was  in  imagining  this  party  had  weight  with 
honest  men,  and  men  who  think.  They  had  bullied,  and  insinuated, 
and  swaggered,  and  sneered  a  confident  positive  change  of  public  opi- 
nion; that  the  weathercock  now  pointed  to  them.  They  had,  for 
months  previous,  been  snugly  and  secretly  cooking  up  the  church-rate 
aifair ;  employing  every  art  and  delusion  they  could  invent  and  com- 
bine, for  a  grand  blow,  whenever  a  fit  moment  should  arrive  for  un- 
masking their  batteries  and  sweeping  down  all  before  them.  And  such 
was  their  stupidity  that  they  selected  as  the  most  opportune  hour,  the 
one  in  which  the  news  of  Wellington's  appointment  to  the  Dictatorship 
arrived  in  Birmingham  !  Did  they  fancy  that  name  carried  irresisti- 
ble lightning  with  its  sound  ?  No ;  their  error  was  more  astonishing 
still — more  miserable,  yet  mere  laughable — more  contemptible — more 
pitiably  blundering.  They  attached  a  charm — a  fascination — a  de- 
lighting electricity  to  the  name  of  that  hater  of  popular  sense ;  that 
would-l)e  crusher  of  thoughts  and  soul — that  scomer  of  public  reason 
and  justice — that  wholesale  scoffer  at  unchained  honesty — that  merci- 
less mocker  at  humanity's  cry — that  ruthless  slaughterer  of  thousands 
for  hire,  or  for  a  fanfaronade — that  laughing  drowner  of  men — that 
stagnant-blooded  self-idqjizer.  They,  the  Tories  of  Birmingham,  were 
so  besotted,  bigotted,  and  blindetl,  as  to  suppose  Wellington's  backing 
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w<nil<l  recommend   to    and  carry  their  measures  with  the  people  of 
Birmingham ! 

AVell ;  but  of  the  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall.  Eager  and  tremen- 
dous as  was  the  assembly,  it  dispersed  as  quietly  as  if  the  components 
of  it  had  walked  away  from  church  or  chapel ;  and,  to  the  mortifica- 
tion, in  the  very  antipodes  of  all  the  forebodings  and  prophecies  of  the 
Tories — to  the  bitter  chagrin  of  the  Dictator  Duke's  parasites  and  mar- 
tinets— went  through  the  foolishly -contested  election  and  its  excite- 
ments, as  if  they  had  walked  to  and  from  market,  to  leani  and  carry 
away  the  quality  of  the  butter  that  was  exposed.  Sternness  and  steadi- 
ness were  the  only  changes  from  their  good-humoured  merriment. 

P.  V. 
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Some  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  I  said  "  good  bye"  to  a  host  of 
youngsters  after  a  visit  to  them  of  fourteen  days'  duration.  That  my 
"  good  bye"  was  sorrowful  in  its  tone  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
fact  that,  at  that  moment  I  thought  I  never  had  passed  fourteen  conse- 
cutive days  in  so  much  pleasure  and  happiness — in  such  charming  so- 
ciety. I  felt  so  then,  and  I  have  many  times  since  passed  in  review  the 
times,  places,  and  incidents  of  my  whole  life  ;  from  that  backward  re- 
moteness in  the  composition,  in  which  I  was  first  conscious  of  having 
life,  on  to  the  central  moment  in  the  foreground — ^the  instant  of  the 
present  hour ;  the  examination  and  comparison  fully  confirm  the  im- 
pression I  held  in  the  minutes  of  preparation  for  that  "  good  bye."  I 
had  never  beheld  any  domestic  circle  for  that  length  of  time,  which  was 
so  beautifully,  ay,  so  delightfully  free  from  all  harshness  of  feeling  in 
gesture  and  word,  glance  and  tone ;  never  such  an  absence  of  querru- 
lousness  and  discontent,  petulance  and  impatience.  Never  before  had 
I  seen  such  bounding  glee  and  elastic  spirit  and  frankness  of  a  commu- 
nity of  cliildren  in  association  with  their  elders,  guides  and  instructors 
— such  fi^edom  from  selfishness — such  utter  absence  of  domineering 
temper — of  bullying  and  tyranny  of  the  big  over  the  little,  or  of  fear  in 
the  little  for  the  big.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  movement  of  generosity 
and  gentleness  in  all  affections  and  sympathies,  and  aims  and  objects,  as 
these  children  evinced  to  each  other  and  to  their  guardians,  to  the  au- 
thority which  governed  and  guided  them ;  and  never  did  I  see  guar- 
dians, unconnected  by  the  ties  of  blood,  so  honestly  affectionate,  .sym- 
pathising and  frank  in  exchange,  as  were  these  guardians  ;  never  did  I 
see  a  number  of  children  return  affection  and  frankness  with  such  full- 
ness and  freedom,  as  did  these.     I  never  before  found  in  a  collection  of 
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children  of  their  ages  so  much  vivacity  of  intellect,  readiness  of  percep- 
tion, eagerness  to  know  and  willingness  to  learn,  and  pleasure  in  being 
taught.  I  never  saw  manly  spirit  in  boyhood  so  beautifully  directed 
by  clearness  and  amiableness  of  thought,  so  flashing  with  impulses  of 
generosity  and  love  of  truth. 

The  reader  suddenly  recollecting  the  title  of  the  present  article,  may 
suddenly  set  up  a  laugh  of  anticipation,  foreseeing  where  this  Oasis, 
this  earthly  paradise,  is  about  to  be  found.  But  do  not  I  wTong  the  read- 
ers of  the  "  Alonthly  Repository"  to  say  they  will  laugh  ?  Will  they 
not  rather  smile  with  delight,  which  will  not  be  a  mere  passing  gleam  ; 
it  will  settle  into  a  fixed  and  steady  flame,  shot  out  from  their  thoughts 
and  fanned  by  the  approving  pulsations  of  their  hearts.  Those  worldly 
wise  and  practical  par  excellence  ;  the  millions  of  sober  English  whose 
brains  are  muddled  by  "  experience,"  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  wading 
through  the  long  dykes  of  established  usage,  those  who  will  not  read 
these  pages,  are  the  parties  who  would  laugh  in  derision  if  they  could 
but  condescend  to  read  the  present  paper.  And  what  a  side-shaking 
merriment  they  lose  by  their  wilfulness  !  Why,  such  a  laugh  as  they 
would  get — from  reading  what  is  here  written,  would  drive  influenza 
out  of  their  frames.  It  was  at  a  school,  a  ])oys'  school,  that  I  passed 
this  happy  fortnight,  and  saw  all  these  wonders  !  Aye,  among  thirty - 
six  boys  of  all  ages,  from  five  to  sixteen  years.  It  was  from  first  to 
last  and  on  every  side,  in  all  regulations ;  and  every  result  of  regula- 
tion was  a  contribution  to  domestic  happiness  and  enjo}Tnent ;  the  least 
dimmed  by  cloudy  thoughts,  the  least  ruffled  by  fro>\Tis  of  reproof  or 
inquietude ;  the  most  cheerful  continued  domestic  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment it  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  during  my  whole  life.  Nor  was  I 
in  the  least  surprised,  by  what  I  saw,  and  by  the  gladness  it  gave  me. 
I  was  delighted,  indeed,  but  nothing  astonished  to  find  it  was  really 
true ;  that  a  number  of  boys  at  school  could  be  rendered  thus  happy, 
thus  docile,  frank,  quick  of  perception,  delighted  with  lessons,  affec- 
tionate and  confident  with  their  teachers,  and  kind,  gleeful,  and  gener- 
ous in  impulse,  habit,  and  character ;  that  through  all  the  gradations, 
and  shades  of  difference,  these  pleasant  features  could  be  made  visible 
in  fact  and  existence,  not  in  mere  form.  No ;  I  knew  nothing  more 
was  required  to  develop  and  expand  those  moral  and  mental  beauties, 
in  any  congregated  number  of  school  boys,  than  ability  in  tlie  instruc- 
tors ;  the  union  of  capacious  intellect,  clearness  of  discrimination  and 
sound  judgment,  with  a  heart  of  kindly  affections,  and  an  ever  unruffled 
patience  of  temi)er,  and  fatigueless  perseverance.  Such  a  union  I 
found  here,  and  such  were  the  delightful  spirit-stirring  results.  I  can- 
not but  feel  somewhat  egotistical  on  this  subject,  and  I  think  such  a 
feeling  is  more  laudable  than  blameable ;  I  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  tri- 
umph of  my  own  ;  I  am  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  what  I  had  often 
asserted,  that  a  school  governed  on  such  and  such  principles,  and  con- 
ducted by  such  and  such  feelings  and  capabilities,  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing such  results  every  where  and  any  where ;  and  now,  to  the 
doubts  and  sneers  of  pity  and  ridicule  of  my  visionary  Utopia,  and  mj 

y2 
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dreamy  enthusiasms,  and  the  laughs  at  my  prepoeterous  folly,  I  can 
reply  by  pointing  triumphantly  to  Mr.  Ueldenmaier^s  establishment  at 
Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  as  a  joyous  and  brilliant  refutation.  I 
am  now  assured  of  what  I  have  thought,  and  have  had  the  effinmtery 
to  say  too,  in  the  face  of  some  ^^  education**  professors,  who  have  ^'  tried 
the  plan  and  found  it  would  not  answer  ;**  viz.,  that  theyi  were  deficient 
in  the  necessary  patient  firmness,  that  they  had  taken  upon  themselves 
an  office  for  which  they  were  unfitted  either  in  head  or  in  heart,  or 
they  had  not  courage  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  silly  vanity,  and 
greed  of  mere  show  in  the  parents.  And,  to  my  thinking,  it  is  not  the 
least  of  its  beauties  that  this  establishment  is,  in  all  its  divisions  and 
arrangements,  its  particulars,  prominences,  and  recesses,  honest  and 
utterly  free  from  any  glimmer  of  inflated  pretension,  display,  puff  or 
charlatoneries ;  while,  in  fact,  here  is  material  sufficient  to  furnish  stock 
in  trade  of  all  these  articles  to  fifly  schools  on  the  customary  puff  and 
humbug  system.  Here  too,  are  none  of  the  disgusting  tricks  of  what 
is  nicknamed  *^  emulation  ;*'  no  exhibitions  to  gratify  the  contemptible 
and  heart-corrupting  selfiishness  of  the  boy,  and  the  demoralising  and 
pitiable  vanity  of  his  parents,  nor  to  excite  splenetic  envy  to  conceal 
itself  under  hypocritical  praises  and  compliments,  in  "  friends,*'  whose 
foolish  pride  has  been  stung  by  a  failure  in  their  pets  and  darlings  ;  no 
prizes  to  bribe  and  to  lure  the  generous-natured  boy  into  an  arrog^t 
notion  of  another's  inferiority  to  himself ;  or  when,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
he  succeeds  in  the  display,  only  because  others  are  too  sensitive,  too 
conscious  of  error,  while  he  is  as  nerveless  as  the  spoke  of  a  cart-wheel. 
Instruction  in  all  its  branches,  aye.  Education  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
glorious  word,  in  feelings  and  in  mind,  is  given  and  received  with  glad- 
ness and  with  gentleness.  No  canings,  no  scourgings,  no  raps,  nor  taps 
and  slaps,  are  dreamt  of;  it  is  designed  that  they  should  be  men,  not 
brute -human  machines  ;  here  are  no  drivings,  taskings,  and  ^*  imposi- 
tions,** as  there  arc  every  where,  and  only  because  the  master  is  too 
indolent  to  tax  his  brain  to  the  labour  of  devising  other  means  of  ex- 
citement, or  too  stupid  to  discover  them.  Never  is  here  heard  the  stout 
voice  of  command,  the  give-the-word  of  the  drill-sergeant,  witii  an 
echo  of  the  rattan  on  the  knuckles  or  the  shoulders ;  no  austere  autho- 
rity blurts  forth  its  harsh  tones  in  impotence  of  intellect,  or  with  power 
only  to  counteract  the  will  of  the  utterer ;  no  attempt  at  beating  ob- 
stinacy out  by  thrashing  the  devil  of  resistance  in ;  a  threat  cannot  be 
heard,  for  a  threat  is  never  given,  in  word  or  in  look.  Whatever  is  to 
done  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  error,  is  done,  and  done  without  a 
threat  that  it  shall  be  done.  "  Sit  down,'*  or  "  be  quiet.  Sir,**  is  never 
blown  through  a  teacher's  scraggy  and  screaching  trumpet  of  anger 
and  petulant  impatience.  None  of  these  boys  shrink  into  dumb  sulki- 
ness,  or  pitiful  stillness  of  fear,  when  the  step  of  "the  Master,*'  who 
is  generally  called  "  Old  So  and  So  ;**  is  heard  at  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  they  are  pealing  forth  their  clarions  of  merriment ;  his  pre- 
sence is  no  restraint ;  they  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  him.  llieir 
natures  are  taught  to  be  honest  again,  up  to  the  angelic  standard  of 
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infancy ;  however  twisted  they  may  have  been  by  other  training  before 
they  came  there,  to  him;  yet  more  orderly,  docile,  and  delicate- 
thonghted  boys  never  were  assembled  together;  the  small  ^^hush!** 
from  him,  or  his  elevated  finger,  instantly  produces  quiet  and  eye-glis- 
temng  attention.     A  like  affectionate  respect  is  yielded  to  all  the  teach- 
ers, of  whom  there  are  seven ;  and,  strange  as  it  is  true,  these  teachers 
liave  hearts  for  the  work  to  give  the  best  efiicacy  to  the  use  of  their 
well  stored  intellects ;  there  is  not  a  jot  of  cut-and-dried  mummery 
among  them.     I  have  observed  them  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour ; — 
now  with  the  mathematical  class,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and 
German  ; — ^no  leaping  to  satisfactory  conclusions  because  memory  has 
laid  hold  of  words  ;  things  are  taught  and  understood.     In  the  Anato- 
mical museum,  now  at  Botany,  Geography  (the  mode  of  teaching  which 
is  the  most  fascinating  and  advantageous  of  any  I  ever  heard  of)  Draw- 
ing, Music,  Gymnastics,  Dancing;  and  in  the  Chemical  laboratory, 
which  does  not  consist  of  a  mere  glass-cased  show  of  apparatus  to  dazzle 
a  visitor  with,  "  You  see  how  philosophic  and  scientific  we  are  here  ;" 
bat  18  a  substantial  building  apart  from  all  other  rooms,  with  furnace, 
forge,  retorts,  alembics,  &c.  &c.,  all  complete ;  the  science  is  practically 
taught  by  an  adept  and  a  true  lover.     In  all  I  observed  (for  I  could 
not  resist — ^it  was  my  greatest  pleasure  to  be  with  the  boys  at  their  les- 
sons and  lectures,  while  fifty  miles  barefoot  through  ancle-deep  mud, 
with  the  driving  sleet  in  my  teeth,  would  be  a  race  of  ecstacy  to  get 
away  from  most  school-rooms)  in  no  instance  did  I  see  a  frown  of  im- 
patience, or  hear  a  tone  of  irritation  at  carelessness  or  inattention,  from 
the  instructor.     Especially,  in  every  department,  and  on  all  occasions, 
the  most  delicate  and  wise  care  is  taken  that  no  boy  shall  feel  himself 
degraded  by  an  exposure  to  in\'idious  comparison,  or  reproof  before  his 
fellow-students  or  companions  ;  the  censuring  lecture  is  given  without 
a  witness,  the  offender  is  himself  sole  audience ;  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
All  is  happiness,  in  school,  at  board  (where  there  is  neither  stinting  in 
quantity  nor  stingy  meanness  of  quality,  and  a  man  of  fastidious  appe- 
tite would  drop  in  accidentally  to  a  dinner  which  he  would  congratulate 
himself  on  finding)  in  rambles  and  in  play-ground,  every  different  and 
successive  lesson  and  occupation  is  a  change  and  renewal  of  comfort, 
satisfaction,  and  pleasure.     It  is  an  harmonious  blending  of  the  music 
of  all  the  nobler  and  gentler  feelings  and  brighter  affections,  with  the 
varied  processes  of  intellectual  training  into  vigour  of  thought  and  men-, 
tal  power.     A  true  manly  beauty  of  spirit  is  cultured  into  a  flourishing 
and  self-sustaining  strength ;  deformities  and  weakness  are  thus  made 
to  die,  or  rot  innocuously  in  the  soil,  as  soon  as  the  smallest  shoot  is 
seen  to  force  itself  to  the  surface.     Under  the  wise  but  gentle,  the  finn 
but  tender,  touch  of  such  a  modeller's  hand,  the  ductile  metal  is  formed 
into  a  glorious  shapeliness,  which  holds  its  adhesive  force  while  it  re- 
tains its  power  of  expansion  into  the  fullness  of  maturity,  without  fear 
of  flaws  from  rough  handling,  undangered  by  the  dread  of  fractures, 
but  certain  of  completion  into  soundness,  substantiality  and  unsluikcable 
solidity  ;  provided,  after  the  vessel  has  lef^  this  house,  tliis  school,  th's 
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birth-place  and  garden  of  its  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  beauty,  no 
jolter-headed  pedagogue,  no  cold-blooded,  narrow-souled,  idolatrous 
conventionalist,  in  a  malignity  of  hatred  of  truthful  sweetness,  or  a  cal- 
losity of  folly,  try  upon  it  liis  miserable  and  mischievous  games  of  grind- 
ing see-saw ;  his  disgusting  and  odious  tuggings  at  opposing  ends  of 
his  established  education  ropes  ;  for  if  he  does,  the  vessel  stands  an  ugly 
chiuice  of  being  shivered  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  knave-fool  will  raise 
his  solemn  hand  in  ecstucy,  grin  \us  foulest  grin  of  bliss,  triumphantly 
point  to  the  fragment  and  the  ruins  which  he  has  made,  and  chaunt  his 
pre-concocted  po^an,  in  *'  I  told  you  the  scheme  would  not  do  !" 

Still  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  for  the  literal  disciple  of  "  spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child," — the  propounder  of  rewards  and  punishments  must 
not  be  left  to  dej-pair,  though  we  cannot  offer  much  consolation  to  the 
advocates  of  the  birch  and  the  ferule,  and  solitary  confinement.  lie  in- 
sists that  such  agpreeable  aids  are  indispensable  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren,— as  necessary  as  the  handle  to  the  besom  of  birch,  as  tlie  stick  to 
the  mop,  or  the  moon  for  moonlight !  Punishments  are  awarded  even 
in  the  system  of  education  at  Worksop ;  but  what  are  they  ?  the  priva- 
tion of  a  pleasure ;  such  a  privation  as  would  be  hailed  with  a  shout  of 
joy  by  ninety -nine  hundreds  of  the  boys,  in  ninety -hundreds  of  the 
schools  in  Britain,  as  the  best  reward  the  masters  could  offer  them. 
Here  it  is  felt  as  a  punishment — keenly  felt — felt  in  the  mind  ;  tliough 
it  makes  no  impression  on  the  back,  it  does  not  fail  to  produce  the  re- 
medy, the  correction  of  the  fault  for  which  the  punishment  is  inflicted. 
I  have  said  it  is  the  privation  of  a  pleasure.  What  is  the  pleasure  thus 
withheld  ?  Hear  it,  O  ye  wise  breeders  of  tyrant  and  servile  in  the 
same  soil,  in  the  same  head  and  heart ! — yo.  obstinately  reverent  of  the 
stupid  practices  of  austere  authority,  admirers  of  the  birch  and  lignum 
vitiB,  coercers  of  the  young  fructile  brains  and  ductile  hearts  ;  ye  stick- 
lers for  grinding  the  memory,  and  hardening  the  brain  into  woodenness 
by  tasks  and  "  impositions."  Fie  on  you,  teachers  of  "  morals !" 
These  lx)ys  are  pmiished  by  not  being  permitted  to  join  in  the  lesson 
which  is  in  course  when  the  offence  is  committed  !  "  A  punishment, 
do  you  cjill  that  ?"  ejaculate  the  army  of  pedagogues,  echoed  by  the 
flocks  of  papas  and  mannnns !  Ask  any  one  of  these  l)oys  what  he 
thinks  it  is  ?  His  answer  is  better  than  any  my  words  can  give.  Look 
in  his  eyes,  and  listen  to  his  honest,  natural  tone  of  voice.  You  will 
hence  learn,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  children  "  take  to  their  learning" 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  they  take  to  marbles,  a  i)eg-top,  a  hoop,  any 
giuue ;  ay,  with  as  nmch  pleasure  as  some  of  our  aspirants  for  a  fat 
rectory,  a  prebendary  stall,  or  even  a  bishop's  crosier,  or  an  archbishop's 
mitre,  take  to  dice  and  drinking,  horse-racing,  fox-hunting,  a  steeple- 
chase, cock-fighting,  or  badger -bating. 

Happy,  indeed,  are  these  boys  in  the  fortunate  position  for  rambles 
among  the  charminyf,  rich,  and  varied  scenery  which  the  immediate 
neighl)OurluMxl  of  Worksop  presents.  AVithin  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  their  own  (ltK>r,  they  have  entrance  to  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Worksop   ]Manor,   in  all  the  variety  o(  a  scarcely  undulate<l  turfy 
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plain  and  rising  mounds  and  ridges, — too  little  elevated  to  be  honoured 
with  the  distinction  of  the  name  of  hills,  indeed,  but  so  graciously 
finrmed ;  rich  in  light  and  shadow,  and  lavishly  decorated  with  a  per- 
fect luxury  of  colour  from  the  assembled,  separated,  and  commingled 
birch,  oak,  larch,  spruce,  fir,  laurel,  acacia,  and  a  host  of  solemn  poems 
in  the  shape  of  cedar  trees.  Within  their  lunits  are  lovely  turf  dells, 
scooped  out,  as  it  were,  for  cradles  for  the  sunlight  by  day,  and  the 
moonbeams  by  night.  Here  and  there  are  plats  of  fern,  gorse,  heath, 
and  moss,  that  would  make  Titania  chirrup  with  delight. 

Adjoining  Worksop  Manor  is  another  triumph  of  scene— Welbeck 
Abbey  and  park.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  road  divides  Worksop 
Manor  from  the  magnificent  domain  of  Climiber,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's seat^  which  is  in  turn  separated  by  a  road  only,  firom  that  park 
of  parks,  (to  me  the  most  exciting  example  of  park  scenery  in  the  king- 
dom) Thoresby,  belonging  to  Earl  Manvers  ;  and  to  crown  the  whole, 
eight  miles  from  Worksop,  out  of  Thoresby  park  at  once  into  its  deep 
and  intense  heart,  is  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty,  the  soul-enthraller, 
Birkland  Billagh,  the  beloved,  the  mingler  with  millions  of  thoughts, 
the  sole  vestige  of  ancient  Sherwood's  vast  glories.  I  must  stay  the 
thoughts  which  the  memory's  picture  of  that  place,  that  bit  of  Sher- 
wood, rolls  up  in  the  rushing  tide  of  pleasure.  1  took  up  my  pen  to 
speak  of  my  visit  to  school-boys — I  throw  it  down,  because  my  memory 
and  senses  liavc  flown  to  Birkland  Billagh. 

P.  V. 
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Tlie  foUowiug  verses  wfVe  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  which  Silvio 
Pellico  relates  of  the  mitigation  of  his  sufferings  when  imprisoned  at 
Milan,  by  the  sympsithy  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  whose  parents  had  been  executed  for  thef\ : — 

Where  art  thou,  happy,  blessed  child — 

Thou  l)cautiful !  where  art  thou  now  ? 
That  I  may  look  upon  the  mild 

And  noble  flush  that  warm'd  thy  brow  ; 
And  see  the  nature-smile  that  danced 

On  thy  true  lip,  and  catch  the  li^ht 
Thine;  eye  shot  forth,  the  while  it  glan<*e«l 

Thy  >eii>c  ot'jtty,  sunnuM  up  in  sight. 
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Ob,  no-Hiot  all — a  stainless  tear 

Dimmed,  while  it  glorified,  Uiy  gase. 
Twas  the  heart's  dew  exhaling  thm. 

To  radiate  and  approve  the  blaie. 
Yes,  thou  wast  eloquent  I  how  much 

Of  meaning  burst  from  U17  fbotspring  I 
A  soul  was  in  thy  finger*s  touch : 

And  heart  and  soul  spoke  in  that  cling. 

I  cannot  see  parental  stain 

Roll  through  thy  limbs,  thou  noble  boy — 
Thou'rt  free  from  it,  as  are  the  vain. 

Birth-honoured,  of  that  base  alloy, 
The  heart*8  pure  truth :  they  bathe  and  drink 

In  stagnant  ponds,  and  wash  away 
That  heritage  of  good,  then  think 

They*re  dignified  on  men  to  prey. 

I  tell  thee,  boy,  thy  friend  is  one 

Like  thee — he  did  those  waters  taste — 
Thou  hast  not  sipped — he  drank ;  whereon 

He  nauseated :  for  all  the  chaste. 
Pure  stream  rejected  that,  ami  rolled 

To  cheer  the  world,  illume  the  blind : — 
The  world  drew  back  : — a  dungeon-hold 

And  chains,  that  nature  vainly  bind. 

There  are,  who*d  teach  thee.  If  they  could. 

To  shiver,  shrink,  recoil,  and  creep : 
They^d  turn  to  ill  each  drop  of  good, 

And  o*er  thee  charitably  weep. 
They*d  teach  thee  of  thy  father*s  shame. 

Not  tett  it : — bid  thee  humbly  bend 
To  them  : — though  *tis  another  name 

They  piously  with  counsel  blend. 

Time,  chance,  life,  keep  tliee  from  their  hold  : 

God  keep  thee  from  their  charity. 
Their  warmth  yields  only  blighting  cold : 

Their  pity  but  enslaves  the  free. 
They^d  crush  the  flowers  which  heaven  hath  lent 

To  adom^-oh !  they  become  thee  well ! 
Dumb,  beautifully  eloquent ! 

Nature's  piirc-passioued  child,  farewell ! 


r.  V. 
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Febsuart. — St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Hark  I  hark  !  it  is  there 
On  the  hedge-row  bare  ; 
It  is  there  on  the  boughs 

Of  the  leafless  tree ; 
Two  winged  lovers  responding  vows ; 

It  comes  with  a  chirp  and  a  twitter  to  me : 
Sweet  I  be  thou  mine, 
Sweet  Valentine! 
Sweet !  I  am  thine, 
Sweet  Valentine  I 
From  each  down-mottled  throat  it  comes  dancing  to  me, 
'Tis  love's  Qiellow  note,  so  joyous  and  free. 

Bright,  bright,  each  gleam 

Of  the  joyous  dream ; 
When  love-cherishing  spring 

Embowers  the  grove. 
They'll  revel  in  bliss  on  expanded  wing, 

And  waft  through  the  sky  the  rich  carol  of  love. 

Sweet !  thou  art  mine, 

Sweet  Valentine  I 

Sweet !  I  am  thine, 

Sweet  Valentine ! 
It  will  float  o'er  the  vale,  and  come  leaping  to  me. 
With  the  flower-scented  gale,  float  mellow  and  free. 


April. — Tears  and  Smiles. 

Her  cheek  is  pale,  her  eyes  are  wet, 
Her  voice  in  murmurings. 

Grieves  lowly  to  the  mom  that  yet 
No  sunshhie  brings. 

Why  linger  ye,  O,  laughing  hours  ? 

Uncurl  ye  buds,  unfkurl  ye  flowers ! 
Sad  April  Sings. 

The  paleness  fleets,  the  tears  arc  dry, 

Her  voice  with  gladness  rings ; 
The  sunshine  over  earth  and  sky 
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ltd  brightness  Hings. 
Oome,  revel  through  my  laughing  hours 
Ye  warbling  birds,  ye  buds  and  flowers  ! 
(ilad  April  sings. 


December. 

The  whispering  foliage-song  no  more 

Along  the  air  is  sweeping ; 
But,  hush ! — ^'twill  chorus  as  before — 

The  spirit-leaves  are  sleeping ; 
December's  breath  awhile  shall  be 
The  cradle  of  their  melody. 

Tho'  flow'rs  not  now  their  varied  hues 

In  charmed  union  mingle ; 
Yet  look — the  eye  more  richly  views 

The  flow*r  in  beauty  single. 
And  old  December's  smile  shall  be 

Thejperfum*d  tints'  right  blazonry. 

Tho'  warblers  from  the  grove  are  gone, 

Here's  yet  a  joyous  fellow ; 
For  hark  I — ^*tis  Robin's  song,  no  one 

AVas  ever  half  so  mellow. 
And  old  December  chirps  to  be 
So  welcom'd  by  that  minstrelsy. 

Tho'  cold  and  storm-fill'd  clouds  career, 

And  o'er  the  casements  darkle, 
They  make — turn  round,  the  hearth  is  here — 

The  blaze  more  brightly  sparkle. 
December  claps  his  hands  in  glee ; 
Most  jovial  round  the  hearth  is  he. 

Then  hail  December  !  let  the  soul. 

The  moments  dark  appearing 
Make  bright, — for  it  can  change  the  whole 

To  beauty  rich  and  cheering. 
Old  guest  to  thoughts  in  harmony 
December  ever  welcome  be. 
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THE  PODESTA. 


A  TEAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONJE. 


Fbakcis  Cababa,  Podesta  Elect. 
Fblix  Viscomti,  hb  Colleague. 
GiovANHo  FiBSco,  Partizon  of  Ca- 

rara. 
Mabco  R088A,  Friend  of  Visconti. 
Glane    Lambebtazzi,    Retiring 

Podesta. 
Giuuo  BA1.BI,  his  Friend. 
Pbiob  of  Milan. 
Cosmo    Fabinati,    exiled:    now 

disguised  in  Milan. 
Michel  Lando,  Woolcomber. 
Giuseppe,  a  Citizen. 


T»  1  Gronfalomeri  to  the 

'      J  La  Crcdenza. 
AivDBEA,  an  old  Domestic  with 

Giane. 
Pascal,  a  Servant. 

Imilda,  Wife  to  Visconti. 

Servants,  Couriers,  Guards,  Sena- 
tors, Sentinels,  Executioner, 


Scene  :  Milan  and  Neighboubhood. — Time  :  Thibteekth  Centubt. 

ACT  I. 


SCENE  1. — The  Hall  of  Justice  in  Milan. 

The  Pbiob  and  Senate.     Giane  wearing  the  Robe  of  Podesta,  and 

seated  in  the  Chair  of  State. 

Pbiob.  Tho*  Milan  loses  you,  Signior,  she*Il  keep  in  mind 
The  many  debts  she  owes  you :  you  will  take 
To  your  retirement  those  heart-cheering  thoughts, 
AVhich  say  a  people's  gratitude  is  yours. 

Giane.  It  was  my  wish.     And  if  success  have  crownM 
My  efforts  to  see  Milan's  citizens 
And  nobles  live  in  peace,  and  factions  die— ■ 
Not  slumber  for  a  time  to  wake  refreshed : — 
The  thoughts  you  speak  of,  will  make  sweet 
Retirement. 

Pbiob.  Let  the  Count  Carara  enter.  [Exit  one  to  usher  him  in. 

May  your  successor  in  the  path  youVe  smooth*d 
Ever  most  closely  walk. 

Giane.  And  I  will  thank 
Him,  while  he  honours  me. 


Enter  Cababa,  &c. 


Pbiob.  Count  Conira, 


<sS 
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On  thee  the  citizens*  free  choice  has  fallen  : 
And  the  collective  senate  cheerfully 
Confirms  the  just  election.     The  l^h  post 
Of  Milan*s  Magistrate  in  Chief — ^her  Judge — 
In  <Hie,  her  Fodesta,  is  to  thy  hands 
Committed.     May  prosperity  attend 
Thy  councils  and  thy  acts, — 

Cab.  Subdued  by  this 
Great  honour,  from  my  heart  I  bow  the  thanks 
With  which  it  swells — belieye  me,  Lords. 

Priob.  'Tis  well ! 

Cab.  More  :  that  unanimous  I  find  the  sage 
And  noble  here  approvers  of  the  choice 

GiANE.  *Twas  not  unanimous. — 

Pbiob.  There  was  but  one 
Objecting  voice  to  thee. 

GiANE.  That  one  was  mine. 

Pbiob.  But  it  prevailed  not. 

Cab.  If  it  had 
'Twould  still  have  met  my  thanks ;  for  I  am  sure 
That  Giane*s  generous  and  most  noble  nature 
Has  ever  mine  and  Milan^s  good  to  guide 
His  thoughts  and  measures — and  should  I  e*er  ask 
His  motive  to  this  act,  he  frankly  will, 
I  know,  avow  it. — 

GiANE.  Here,  or  elsewhere,  Sigfnior. 

Cab.  I  need  it  not ;  yet  thank  thee  still :  I  rest 
Content  it  was  the  Signior  Giane's 

Pbiob.  This, 
Indeed,  is  nobleness  in  both,  and  gives  firm  trust 
In  Count  Carara. 

GiANE.  If  he  be  content 
I  quit  my  office  with  an  eye  that  looks 
On  embryo  time  complacently.     My  Lords, 
I  leave  you  with  my  prayers  for  long 
And  happy  days — thus  bidding  you  adieu. 

[GiANE  takes  off  the  robe  of  office  :  comes  down 
and  leaves  it  in  the  Podesta*s  choir. 
Farewell,  tempestuous  authority — 
Official  toil,  farewell ! — And,  Milan,  peace 
Walk  thro*  thy  streets  unfcaring.     In  thy  halls 
Let  faction  so  convolve  her  serpent  councils 
That  art  may  ne*er  untwist  them  :  let  them  in 
Perplexed  entanglement,  unravelled  rot, 
And  so  be  buried  in  forgetfUness. 
Leagued  friendship  clip  thy  people  in  one  bond 
Of  compact  guard,  for  very  lack  of  cimning 
To  plot  a  mischievous  division — so  farewell. 
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Paiob.  All  happiness  attend  thee  Signior — and  adieu  : 
To  our  new  Podesta,  no  less. 

Cae.  To  you 
And  Milan  I  am  bound — a  faithftil  servant. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Fi£8C0  and  Cabara. 

FiES.  Tou  take  your  office  as  a  bustling  time 
Approaches — for  the  Ghibelines,  'tis  said, 
Can  raise  their  faction  :  and  the  Emperor 
Is  like  to  intermeddle  with  an  envoy. 

Cab.  I  shall  be  honoured  in  receiving  him, 
And  my  short  term  of  office  in  events 
Will  not  be  barren — For  the  Ghibelines 
They  are  too  deeply  fallen. 

Fees.  Yet  restless. 

Cab.  There  are  means — 
I  shall  not  cavil  wdth  the  occupation, 
Tho*  I  may  mourn  the  cause  that  interrupts 
The  city's  quiet. 

FiEs.  A  coadjutor,  Signior, 
Like  yourself,  we  cannot  hope, — one  worthy 
Count  Carara — 

Cab.  I  pry  not  into  aught  the  Council 
Holds  concetded,  good  Signior ;  at  proper  time 
Who  'tis  they  will  acquaint  me,  formally. 

FiES.  Sir,  Milan  is  most  happy  in  her  choice. 
In  taking  leave  I  add  the  honor  craved 
Of  being  counted  in  your  list  of  friends. 

Cab.  Signior,  accept  my  thanks ;  a  poor  return, 
But  better'd  in  acceptance  of  your  service, 
Which  I  shall  reckon  on,  if  need  should  call — 
And  call  it  may. 

Fibs.  Command  me  as  your  own.  [Exit  Fiesco. 

Cab.  IVe  one  ally  gain'd  easily  enough ; 
A  smile  and  liberal  words  for  such  a  drivel 
Are  purchase  good,  secure,  yet  even  he 
May  coigne  my  projects  up.     But  there  is  one 
Worth  a  whole  senate  house  cramm*d  full  of  such 
As  this  my  new  made  purchase  here,  Fiesco. 
A  smile  will  not,  but  liberal  words,  perhaps, 
"May  bind — not  bind ! — that  word  alone  would  raise 
A  barrier  'tween  myself  and  him,  which  I 
Could  ne'er  beat  down,  nor  overleap— oh,  no  I 
Milan  and  freedom  and  the  people's  rights — 
No  foreigfn  mercenaries  must  be  the  themes 
To  catch  the  noble  woolcomber's  applause 
Be  mine,  good  Michel  Lando,  and — ^'tis  easy — 
But  I  to-day  must  wear  a  face  of  smiles.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  2. — Stbeet  bbfoxe  the  Hall  or  Justice. 

Enter,  firom  (Opposite  sides,  Cakaba  and  Michel  Lasdo  :  Michel  lifls 

his  cap  and  bows. 

Cab.  I  have  encountered  many  greetings,  loud 
And  reverent  too  to-day ;  but  of  them  all 
Not  one  I  value  more  than  this  unforced 
And  silent  one  from  thee,  good  Michel  Lando. 

Mich.  *Twas  to  your  office  due,  and  there  I  gave  it^ 

Cab.  More  prized  it  is  in  coining  so  from  thee ; 
And  tho*  my  wishes  for  the  public  good. 
Far,  far  outstrip  my  means,  such  means  Til  use 
As  shall  at  least  approve  my  wishes  good. 

Mich.  Therein,  at  least,  the  state  will  be  your  debtor. 

Cab.  *Tis  rather  for  my  fame  unfortunate 
To  come  directly  after  one  whose  wise 
And  vigorous  counsels,  were  so  aptly  tempered 
With  generous  thoughts  and  mercy,  that  he  leaves 
A  radiant  light  behind  him,  which  will  far 
My  emulation's  hope  outshine. 

Mich.  Not  so,  my  lord, 
If  emulation  prompt  and  effort  strive. 

Cab.  I  fear  it — but  it  shall  be  seen  if  I 
Keep  him  before  me  as  my  guiding  star. 
He  was  your  friend  ? 

Mich.  Mine  and  ten  thousand  others : 
Tours  no  less,  my  lord. 

Cab.  *Twas  that  I  meant : 
Your  friend— our  friend— our's — ^the  state's,  good  Michel, 
Of  which  I  now  am  part. 

Mich.  The  head — 

Cab.  Most  true : 
The  head,  I  am.     Not  in  the  mood,  I  find — 
Another  time — fJEurewell,  good  Michel  Lando. 

Enter  Babtoldo,  Destbo,  and  mass  of  People. 

All.  The  new  Fodesta  !  live  the  Fodcsta ! 

Cab.  I  thank  ye,  worthy  citizens.     Few  words, 
Ere  deeds  confirm  them  words  of  truth,  were  best. 
Let  it  be  seen  in  deeds,  if  Milan's  peace. 
Security,  and  happiness — ^her  people's  rights — 
Mine  link'd  with  your's,  as  one,  be  not  my  guides 
And  counsellors — ^they  shall — so  now — ^farewell ! 

All.  Huzza !  [Exit  Carara. 

Mich.  Come  shout  again,  and  clear  your  husky  throats — thitj  comes 
but  once  u  year,  and  so  a  holiday  it  must  be; — bhout  again — 
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Db8.'  Well,  Michel,  holiday — why  not,  if  we  choose  it  should  be 
holiday — 

Mich.  Well  put,  friend  Destro — well  put,  and  rather  peppery  too. 
Did  I  speak  angrily  ? 

Babt.  What  I^iichel  Lando  speak  angrily — ^no— no. 

CiT.  No — not  he. 

Dbs.  lie  flouted  us — with  holiday — and  shout  again — 

Mich.  Flout  ?  not  I ;— or  else  my  words  wrong'd  thoughts.  I  like 
the  shouting— our  Milan  air  is  sultry,  and  the  doctors  tell  us  *tb  un- 
wholesome when  there's  not  wind  to  bustle  it ;  now  our  shouting  stirs 
the  lazy  currents  up,  and  makes  a  breeze  to  fan  our  faces — ^therefore  I 
like  it. 

Bart.  Well  said,  Lando. 

Mich.  But  do  you  cheer  for  Signior  Giane  gone  ? 

Des.  Cheer  for  him  ? 

Bart.  He's  not  the  Podesta  any  longer. 

Des.  He  fined  the  Farinati,  and  drove  them  out  of  Milan. 

Mich.  He  would  not  let  them  sting  you. 

Bart.  Right  Michel ! 

Des.  What  Michel  says,  is  always  right  with  you.  Did  they  not 
promise  us — 

CiT.  They  were  Destroys  customers. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mich.  Oh,  yes,  they  promised— open-mouthed,  they  promised  ;  but 
Signior  Giane  saw  their  fangs,  and  hindered  them  from  biting — he 
could  not  shut  their  mouths  up,  so  he  hunted  them  away.  We  should 
look  long  ere  we  find  such  a  friend  to  us — so  just,  and  wise,  and  gene- 
rous to  all,  as  Signior  Giane. 

Bart.  Live  Signior  Giane! 

Des.  So  say  I — and  all — live  Giane  I     [Shout. 

Mich.  And  though  our  new  Podesta  spares  his  words,  may  he  in 
acts  prove  half  as  good. 

All.  Huzza ! 

Dbs.  If  he  prove  other,  don't  we  know  the  way  to  right  ourselves  ? 

Bart.  Ay,  by  my  saw,  I  swear ! 

Crr.  And  by  my  hammer,  I ! 

Des.  I,  by  my  spindle ! 

Mich.  A  lucky  trinity — saw,  hammer,  spindle— 

Des.  a  strong  one  too,  when  they  are  packed  together. 

Mich.  Well  put  again,  but  let  them  hold  together. 

B.  and  D.  They  shall — they  shall.     Huzza! 

Mich.  But  look — our  noise  has  waked  the  German  soldiers  from 
their  nap ;  their  captain,  too,  stretches  himself  and  yawns.  Faith,  they 
are  early  stirrers — give  them  a  rouse  and  note  their  echo  to  it. 

[Mich,  retires  behind  the  people.     Enter  Captain 
Albert  with  guards. 

All.  Huzza  I 
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Alaest.  Peace !   do  not  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  city  with  your 
brawling. 

Des.  Brawling,  Sir — ^*tis  holiday,  and  we  are  keeping  it ;  not  break- 
ing quiet,  but  with  mirth. 

All.  Uuzzal 

Albert. — Again— disperse  yourselves — go  home — 

Babt.  Disperse  I  why  should  we  dbperse  ? 

Albert.  I  am  to  command — not  to  be  questioned.  Is  not  your 
leader,  Michel  Lando,  here  ?  [Lando  steps  out. 

Mich.  Do  you  want  him,  Captain  ? 

Albert.  Oh,  I  reckoned  truly.    Is  this  uproar  of  your  making  ? 

Mich.  Uproar,  Captain  ?  they  come  abroad  to  exercise  their  lungs 
and  legs,  for  their  healths*  good — 'tis  holiday's  recreation  that  they  seek. 

Albert.  Well  let  them  home,  or  they'll  find  peril  in  their  way. 

Mich.  From  your  soldiers  ?  You  and  they  are  up  betimes  to  sow 
the  peril. 

Albert.  AVhat  mean  you,  Lando  ? 

Mich.  Grood  Captain,  may  I  crave  a  quiet  word  ?  for  quiet's  sake 
you'll  grant  it.  [Come  forward  apart  from  the  people. 

Albert.  Well. 

Mich.  This  is  unwary  beginning — 

Albert.  How? 

Mich.  I  say  'tis  hasty — ^but  you've  learnt  who's  out  of  office — 

Albert.  Lando — 

Mich.  And  who's  in  ? 

Albert.  Lando,  you  have  won  respect  from  those  in  office — but  it 
will  not  privilege  you  in  insolence. 

Mich.  Insolence! — ^no — sir — 

Albert.  Let  your  wisdom  and  your  prudence  shew  themselves  in 
advising  your  friends  against  turbulence. 

Mich.  They  are  unarmed, — would  you  send  them  home  for  weapons  ? 

Albert.  Weapons?. 

Mich.  Ay,  'tis  like  :  ho !  friends !  Fll  speak  to  them.  The  Captain 
advises  prudence,  which  he  would  teach  you  with  cold  lance  heads — 
and  shew  you  wisdom  in  a  sabre's  Hash.  So,  hammer,  saw,  and  spindle, 
pack  yourselves  home,  together.    Home ! 

All.  Huzza — together !  for  Michel  Lando. 

Albert.  Upon  them  soldiers. 

Mich.  Ay,  upon  them,  soldiers — he's  a  wisdom  teacher. 

[Mich,  walks  warily  to  the  officer,  and  wrests  his  sword 
from  him,  and  stands  before  the  people. 

People.  Huzza  I  down  with  them — upon  them — ^the  Podesta ! 

Albert. 


o  '    5- Stand! 

Soldiers.  | 


Enter  Carara. 


Car.  What  means  this  clamour.  Captain  Albert  ? 
Albert.  The  citizens  are  turbulent,  my  Lord. 
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Cab.  And  Michel  Lando  armed  ? 

Mich.  *Tis  but  a  book  I  borrowed  from  that  gentleman,  to  read. 

[Returns  the  sword. 

Car.  Call  it  not  turbulence,  good  Sir, ;  this  is  a  festive  day — let 
them  enjoy  it — and  be  not  so  hasty  in  opposing  them. 

All.  Long  live  Count  Carara ! 

Albert.  As  the  Podesta  shall  direct — withdraw — ^march ! 

[Exeunt  Albert  and  Sddiers. 

Car.  Citizens  I  am  grieved  this  should  have  happened ; — and  on  such 
a  day !     I  fear  it  will  be  taken  as  an  ill  omen  of  my  government. 

All.  No — ^no — live  the  Podesta ! 

Car.  Michel,  this  becomes  thee — ^turbulence  is  not  thy  wish,  I 
know — ^*tis  but  the  just  and  spirited  desire  to  check  encroachments  on 
the  people*8  right — in  great  regard  to  which  my  generous  predecessor, 
Signior  Giane*8  good  example  I  will  make  my  study  and  my  aim. 

Mich.  And  you  will  find  the  people  grateful. 

Car.  To  which,  I  pray  thee,  note  me  closely ! — again,  farewell ! 

All.  Huzza.  [Exit  Carara. 

Des.  Now,  Michel,  have  we  lost  by  the  exchange  ? 

Mich.  What  brought  the  soldiers  here  so  suddenly  ? 

Bart.  But  the  noble  Podesta  sent  them  packing  soon. 

Des.  And  how  kindly  he  spoke  to  us. 

Mich.  Cats  are  quiet  when  they  would  pounce  on  mice.  And  they 
say  the  tiger's  growl  is  never  heard  until  he  makes  his  spring.  Well — 
we  shall  see.    He  purs  right  musically  now. 

Des.  Oh,  hang  thee,  Michel !  do  not  spoil  our  holiday  with  grumb- 
ling. 

Mich.  No,  no,  keep  it  as  ye  list — ^that's  merrily — and  yet  remember, 
saw,  hammer,  and  spindle  hold  together — ^pack  fast  and  firm — and 
hold ! — and  watch  the  while ! 

All.  That  will  we — huzza !  huzza !  [Exeunt  people. 

Mich.  If  there's  not  mischief  meant,  when  he  puts  forth 
These  honey  words  to  me,  and  praises  one. 
Towards  whom,  I  know,  his  blood  is  jaundiced  through — 
He  emulate  the  generous  Giane  I  No— 
The  stones  of  Milan's  streets,  as  soon  shall  fiy 
And  flaunt  it  in  the  wind,  like  Grossamers — 
O,  yes.    I  will  observe  thee.  Count  Carara.  [Exit 

SCENE  3. — Gianb's  House  at  Yerceluna. 

Enter  Glane. 

GiAVE.  Te  smile  me  welcome,  quiet  walls — 
Flowers,  bow  your  beauteous  heads  in  gratulation, 
And,  fragrant  shrubs,  waft  ye  your  rich  perfume 
To  bid  me  joy :  and,  laughing  verdure  lift 
Your  checqudring  gems  to  welcome  me  again ; — 
Young  guileless  children  sporting  round  my  home  I 
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Ye  trees,  upon  whose  clustering  branches  dance 

Ten  thousand  harps,  to  their  own  melody, 

In  whispering  chorus  join'd.     Is  it  for  me 

Ye  hold  this  merriment  and  music  soft  ? 

Peace-beating  to  the  heart-composing  thoughts, 

Ye  send,  ye  graceful  waving  fields  to  those 

Who  love  to  mark  your  undulating  hosts 

Harmonious  moving.     And,  thou,  old  stream, 

Flow  on,  flow  on  :  and  while  thy  margins  drink 

From  thy  free  fountains,  give  them  strength  to  bear 

The  peasant*s  toil,  and  yield  that  toil  abundance. 

Ah,  safely  bear  each  bark  that  tasks  thy  wave 

For  smooth  support,  and  there  a  Naiad  sits 

Securely  in  her  golden  chariot  gliding.  [Enter  Balbi — stands 

Ye  solemn  mountains,  solemn,  but  not  stem :  listening. 

Not  stem ;  sublimely  calm,  are  ye  and  speak 

Benevolence  in  venerable  age. 

Old  white  haired  men,  gone  to  etemity. 

Who  still  look  back  with  love  upon  their  brows 

For  all  the  generations  past  and  all 

The  generations  yet  to  rise. 

So  look  you  down  on  me ! 

Thou  heard'st  me  Balbi  ? 

Balbi.  I  did,  and  would  not  speak  my  feeble  welcome 

Till  theirs,  more  eloquent,  were  given. 

GiANB.  Thou  heard'st  and  did*st  not  smile,  nor  call  it  folly, 

Weakness  or  rhapsody,  or  by  a  word 

Which  quits  the  vacant  spirit  of  the  toil 

At  once  of  thinking — suits  the  mammering  dunce 

With  an  apt  phrase  for  all  which  is  to  him 

A  volume  sealed,  yet  oft  containing  gems 

Richer  than  ought  in  Persia's  diadem. 

Though  all  to  him  were  dross :  to  him  such  speech 

As  this  were  madness.     All  the  light  which  he 

Within  his  thumb-and-finger  span  of  light. 

Can  compass  not^  is  darkness.    Not  so  thou  : 

Balbi,  Fm  here  again  with  friends  unstained 

By  what  such  fools  call  wisdom. 
Balbi.  Cynical 

I  know  you  arc  not,  but  a  stain  like  this 

Twangs  with  such  resonance  :  the  chord  that's  touch'd 

I  know  is  other. 

GiANE.  Balbi,  I  am  pleased 

At  'scaping  bondage  :  this  it  is  which  strikes 

The  chords  :  to  me  they  sound  like  melody — 

If  harsh  in  others  ears  they'd  seem,  in  thine 

They  find  an  echo. 

Balbi.  Think  you  so,  Giane  ?  ' 
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GiANE.  I  know  80,  Balbi.     Well,  Carara,  now 
Is  paramount.     It  was  my  latest  wish 
To  leave  no  sting  behind  me  :  but  I  fear 
There  will  be  rankling  still.     My  negative 
Of  voice  may  move  Carara's  spleen. 

Balbi.  So  far  from  moving  spleen,  it  won  his  praise : 
Nothing  has  gained  affection  to  his  side 
Like  those  warm  comments  he  bestows  on  you. 

GiAN£.  Warm  are  they  ? 

Balbi.  Nay,  most  liberal,  laudatory — 

GiANE.  The  less  they  please  me — I  am  sorry  for  it 

Balbi.  Sorry? 

GiANE.  Yes ;  not  grateful,  I  desire 
Mine  ease— or  indolence,  perhaps  it  is. 
To  hit  the  truth — my  year  of  office  over, 
And  this  your  news  disturbs  it,  Balbi. 

Balbi.  How  ? 

GiANE.  Caution  and  vig^ilance  Against  man  I  hate. 
And  much  less  like  the  cause  which  makes  their  need  ; 
Prudence  is  irksome  to  me — but  for  what  ? 
'Tis  hidden  yet — I  cannot  trace  the  cause — 
To  whom  and  in  whose  hearing  was  it  spoken  ? 

Balbi.  To  Angelo,  Parodi — to  Fiesco. 

GiANE.  It  is  not  there — no,  not  directly  there — 
They're  link't  in  it,  perhaps,  remotely. — 

Balbi.  And  rumour  echoes  it  and  lauds  him  too. 

GiANK.  It  does  ?     Balbi,  thou  know*st  I  do  not  make 
A  strength  of  my  suspicion — ^j'et  when  men 
Of  power  and  office,  in  whose  temperament 
A  staid  habitual,  practiced  coldness  lives, 
Break  out  in  warmth,  and  pour  a  torrent  forth 
Of  lauding  admiration^s  words,  towards  one 
Who  stood  opposed  to  them  in  power,  be  sure 
Those  words  have  different  sources  far  than  pure 
And  generous  thoughts.     Altho*  the  surface  teems 
With  bright  and  dashing  clearness,  in  the  depth 
There's  darkness  and  there's  foulness.     I  again 
Bid  thee  of  this  be  sure.     The  sun's  bright  face 
Is  often  hid  by  clouds,  but  that  be  shines 
Is  not  more  true  than  this. 

Balbi.  But  that  I've  seen 
And  felt — bow  deeply  felt,  how  opposite 
Your  nature  is  to  harshness,  I  should  call 
These  thoughts  a  misanthrope's. 

GiANE.  And  I  should  smile : 
'Tis  not  misanthropy  that  mutters  now 
Sufferings  will  teach  observance  :  I  have  look'd 
With  their  keen  eyes  upon  the  world  :  and,  Balbi, 

ij2 
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IVe  found  much  more  in  it  to  loxe  than  hate. 
I  am  no  mbanthrope.     Thou  smilest :  is  it 
In  acquiescence  or  in  doubt,  my  friend  ? 

Balbi.  Can  you  doubt  which  ?     What  said  you  to  Cararn, 
When  he  ask'd  your  motives  of  objection  to  him  ? 

GiANE.  I  said  I  fear'd  he*d  be  too  rigorous 
When  law  might  urge,  and  justice  call  him  on. 
And  give  a  heedless  ear  when  mercy's  voice, 
Or  pity*s  pleaded. 

Balbi.  How  received  he  this  ? 
*Twas  somewhat  strong  in  candour,  was  it  not  ? 

GiANE.  If  in  his  office  he  will  prove  Fve  erred, 
ril  thank  him  truly — he*ll  forgive  me  too. 

Balbi.  How  at  the  moment  heard  he  this,  Giane  ? 

GiANE.  Why,  with  his  usual,  nothing  meaning,  smile. 
And  "  thank*d  me  for  my  candour — it  was  what 
He  had  expected,  knowing  my  free  nature," 
He  said,  "  that  it  was  worthy  me,"  and  thank'd 
Me  o'er  again  with  that  dead  smile. 

Balbi.  And  showed 
He  not  the  gentle  sense  of  courtesy. 
So  to  reserve  the  praises  that  he  felt. 
And  not  to  speak  them  in  your  presence,  Giane, 
Yet  liberally  to  bestow  them  in  your  absence  ? 

Giane.  An  honest  man— one  whom  the  world  calls  fool— 
If  it  were  felt,  had  shown  it  instant,  flushing 
Upon  his  cheek,  and  glistening  in  his  eye ; 
Then  after  acts,  not  words,  had  been  the  seals 
Upon  that  bond  his  heart  had  written  down. 

Balbi.  I  grant  you — in  some  men  it  is  so. 
But  all  are  not  alike,  a  different  blood 
Had  tardlier  felt  the  action  of  the  fire. 

GiAWB. — All  honest  men,  my  Balbi — let  me  show, 
My  honest  man  to  thee,  then  judge,  and  speak. 
Is't  he  that  pays  a  bond  ere  *be  coerced. 
Or  deals  full  measure  to  escape  "  a  cheat," 
Or  keeps  his  punctual  time,  lest  he  be  questioned 
In  his  next  promise  made  ? 
Is*t  he  that  fights  because  he  fears  a  st^, 
Or  puts  on  courage  to  be  counted  brave  ? 
Who  aye  in  all  goes  rightly — not  because 
Tis  right  that  bids  him,  but  that  he  may  not  be 
Detected  going  wrong  ? — is  just  in  fear  of  law  ? 
Is  faithful  to  his  friend  lest  be  desert  him  ? 
Is  continent  lest  scandal  soil  his  name  ? 
Is't  he  who  puts  on  mourning  by  prescription. 
Or  weeps  for  it's  expected  he  should  weep  ? 
Not  one  of  these, — ^nor  is  it  he  that  prays 
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Lest  he  be  tliought  ungodly.     And  yet  these 
Together  summ'd,  make  up  a  total  Honest. 

Balbi.  So  sums  the  world,  Giane. 

GiANE.  Right,  most  right. 
Such  is  the  world's  arithmetic.     Well  studied  too ! 
And  such  is  noi  my  honest  man. 
^Tis  he  who  does  all  these  because  upborne 
By  the  strong  currents  of  a  stainless  fountain, 
A  heart  in  love  with  mercy,  when  he  sees 
Her  hand  softening  the  stem  and  frigid  brow 
Of  justice :  seeing,  loves  her  fbr  herself; — 
Not  that  he  hears  her  beauty  prated  of: 
He  is  for  me  who  has  a  mind  that  dares 
To  laugh  at  smiles  which  others  deal  in  scoff. 
When  he  steps  out  of  custom's  path,  to  do 
That  strong  love's  bidding-— stubbornly  goes  on  ; 
W^hile  they  sneer  out  their  pity  of  his  folly ; 
Ne'er  contradicts  his  heart  with  voice  or  eye. 
Nor  smiles  a  "  yes,"  but  thinks  a  jeering  "  no." 

Balbi.  a  phcenix  dreamt  of  oft,  but  never  seen. 

GiANE.  There  are  such  men,  or  thou  hadst  never  heard 
This  blazon  of  them,  Baibi,  nor  had  I 
E'er  known  thee  else  ;  one  more,  that  I  can  name, 
I'll  add — 'tis  Michel  Lando,  the  woolcomber. 

Balbi.  a  noble  fellow,  that 

GiANE.  But  of  Carara,  mark. 
When  joy  has  mounted  highest  and  the  heart* 
Of  all  around,  were  rich  in  rapture,  he. 
Though  mingled  equally  and  equally  concem'd 
With  what  had  caused  the  joy,  has  stood  aloof. 
Listless — in  nothings  busied.     Thb  they  saw 
As  dignity  and  yielded.     Merriment, 
Wliich  pealed  in  his  companions'  chorus  laugh. 
Has  waved  a  smile,  scarce  seen,  upon  his  lip. 
Not  that  he  felt  it  less  ;  for  he  felt  nothing ; 
Save  'twas  contempt  of  them ;  and  he  smil'd  at  them. 
This  they  revered,  and  thought  it  dignity. 

Balbi.  Severe  on  him  and  them,  Giane. 

GiA!«E.  Indeed  ? 
In  tales  of  woe,  whose  sole,  sad  merit  was 
Their  last  and  worst — their  truth — a  chain  of  griefs 
Each  link  of  which  was  forged  by  wrongs  and  outrage, 
AMien  others'  eyes,  attendant,  dimm'd  were  seen. 
With  pity,  and  their  cheeks  were  flushed  with  strong, 
And  honest  indignation  ;  he,  in  vacant  gaze, 
Wonder'd  what  moved  them ;  though  he  heard  it  all — 
And  grief  or  anger,  had  as  just  a  claim 
On  him  as  them  for  sympathy  :  then  he 
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Disguibcd  Ilia  mocks  in  'wortk  so  bland  and  courtly ; 

They  dropped  like  icicles  on  every  heart. 

And  all — self  taxed,  and  self  rebuked, — abashed — 

For  having  shown  such  weakness,  such  poor  folly, 

Forget  the  cause,  and  emulated  him  ; 

So  much  they  pris^  his  manly  dignity. 

Balbi.  And  yet  this  watchfulness  of  yours,  my  friend. 
Argues  a  caution  springing  from  dislike. 

GiANB.  *Tis  forced  upon  me,  Balbi,  be  assured 
I  seek  it  not.     Tvc  said  that  sufferers  have 
A  keen  perception,  and  a  prescient  eye: — 
Theyofttimes  see  the  end — the  vista's  close ; 
Though  not  the  sinuosities  that  lead. 

Bal,bi.  I  trust  your  eye  deceives  you  here,  Giaiie. 

GiANE.  My  wrong  is  in  the  distant  point :  but  how 
lie  mean  to  reach  it — or  for  what  he  seek — 
I  cannot  see — but  it  will  flush  upon  me. 
Remember,  Balbi,  I  have  prophecied. 

Balbi.  Most  falsely,  my  dear  friend,  I  fervent,  hope! 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  4.— At  Cababa's  House. 
Enter  Cabara,  followed  by  Servaxt. 

Car.  Came  he  alone  ? 

Sebvant.  He  did,  mv  lord. 

Cab.  Conduct 
Him  here.— [Exit  Sebvant.] — There  is  security,  if  none 
Suspect  him.  [Enter  Sebvant  :  ushering  in  Fabikati, 

habited  as  a  Priest.     Exit  Sebvant. 
Welcome,  friend,  priest,  Farinati. 
Hast  thou  been  scann'd  by  any  of  our  friends— 
Our  friends  who  drove  thee  hence  ? 

Far.  Better  than  that, 
I  have  been  scann'd  and  reverential  bows 
Accosted  me  from  Giane  and  from  Balbi— 

Cab.  Tm  master  here  awhile. 

Fab.  'Twas  managed  well. 

Car.  Less  skill  for  that  was  needed  than  to  win 
My  colleague,  sir,  in  office  :  and  'tis  won. 

Fab.  Who  is  be,  Francis  ? 

Cab.  Giane's  dearest  friend. 

Fab.  His  friend  ? 

Cab.  His  dearest,  said  I  ?  ay,  except 
Myself. 

Far.  Xow  thou  unravel lr>t. 

Cab.  a  friend  !  oh,  such  an  one,  the  devil  s  face. 

#*«#'# 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  1.— At  Vakcellina. 
GiANE  and  Balbi.     Giane  sitting  down. 

Baldi.  Oh,  Giane,  this  is  weakness.     That  a  dream, 
For  such  it  is,  should  plunge  thee  into  gloom. 
Fve  noted  thee  in  silence  oft,  but  saw 
A  pleasing  self  communing  keeping  up 
A  wordless  interchange  of  thoughts  the  wliile. 
But  this,  come,  Giane,  shake  it  off,  and  do  not  wrong 
Thy  reason*s  judgment,  and  thy  spirit's  strength. 

Giane.  If  I  could  see  him  clearly  through — 

Bai^i.  Thou'd'st  meet 
Ilim  gallantly : — ^have  I  not  known  thee,  friend, 
A  centre  point  towards  which  all  perils  shot 
Their  threatenings  and  their  blows ;  and  thou  hast  stood 
In  stern  determination,  braving  all 
And  battling  through  the  host. 

Giane.  Be*t  so,  be*t  so ! 
It  is  the  doubt^-the  clouds  which  hang  before 
The  solid  truth,  that  fill  the  mind  with  dread. 
Shew  me  the  peril  all — the  danger  full. — 
Set  its  black  presence  out — distinctly  forth — 
I  shall  endure  the  shock  of  its  encounter. 
And  battle  with  it,  Balbi,  though  ribb'd  Death 
Stand,  palpable,  directing  every  blow. 
But  mystery,  which  appals  the  stoutest  mind — 

Enter  Pascal. 

Pas.  The  Count  C;irara,  the  new  Podesta, 
Wishes  to  see  you. 

Giane.  Ah !  so  near  !     Give  him 
Attendance,  with  your  fellows,  hither,  friend.  [Exit  PAbCAL. 

Is  it  so  near  ?     Now,  Balbi,  we  shall  be 
Illumined  :  mark ! 

Balbi.  His  business 
May  require  my  absence. 

Giane.  I  think  not  so. 
The  state  is  not  his  ushcrer  here. 

B.VLBi.  "What  else  ? 

Giane.  Yes,  yes,  His  coming : — Balbi,  knowest  thou  not 
That  Milan's  ever  jealous  laws,  prescribe 
The  City's  limits  to  their  imprisoned  rulers  ? 
And  tliat,  by  stretch  of  kindness,  I'm  permitted, 
Though  no  loiigor  one,  to  dwell  outside  the  wall&  ? 
How  then,  \vm  obtained  ^uch  priviK'ge  I 
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Liberal  and  sudden,  somewhat — 
Balbi.  He  is  here. 

Enter  Cabara,  ushered  by  several  Attendants.     lie  bows  but  does  not 

speak  to  Baldi. 

GiANE.  Li  health,  my  Lord,  I  trust  ? 

Car.  Thanks,  worthy  Sir — 
And  for  your  own  my  wish  is  fully  answered, 
Thus  looking  on  your  quiet  here, 
Released  from  cares.     I  now  can  understand 
Why  you  so  love  this  spot — enchanting !  even  I, 
No  poet,  my  dear  Lord,  can  feel  its  charm. 

GiANE.  So  would  it  not  diminish  in  my  eyes 
Its  beauty  or  its  value.     1  should  love  it  more 
For  such  an  influence. 

Cab.  I  well  may  be 
Forgiven,  Signior,  if  I,  honoured  in  my  office, 
In  following  one,  who  left  such  bright  example, 
Feel  more  than  common  pride,  and  yet,  methinks, 
Were  such  temptation  held  to  me  as  this 
I  could  almost  forego  the  honour  I  have  reached. 

Giane.  And  you  would  teach  me  better  still,  to  know 
How  much  I  ought  to  prize  it. — Is't  the  State*s 
Or  private  friendship's  bidding,  pa}^  me  this 
Honouring  visit  ? 

Car.  Both,  my  dear  Lord,  have  urged. 
Although  the  latter  takes  the  preference  here. 

[Giane  looks  towards  Balbi,  who  bows  and  goes  off.     He  then  placet 
a  seat  for  Carara  and  remains  standing  himself.] 

Car.  Thus  then,  [rises]  nay,  my  dear  Lord,  or  I,  perforce 
Refrain.     [Giane  sits.]     To-day,  at  noon,  the  uivestiture 
Of  my  new  coadjutor  and  myself 
In  honouring  office,  is  determined  on — 
And  seeking  to  give  lustre  to  the  hour. 
The  Council,  in  the  reverence  and  respect 
Which  your  so  noble  care  and  government. 
New-quitted,  lays  on  them, — a  grateful  burthen, — 
Have  made  selection  of  yourself  to  grace 
In  chief  the  ceremony. 

Giane.  They  shall  command 
Me  ever,  and  that  friendship  too  obtains 
My  thanks,  my  Lord,  which  bears  to  me  their  will 
By  such  a  messenger. 

Car.  Yet,  to  be  frank. 
There  mingles  in  it  something  which  partakes 
Of  selfisnness. 

Giane.  How  so,  my  Lord  ? 

Car.  Tho  laws  of  Milan  in  iKTin'tting  me 
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To  leave  the  city,  as  an  act  of  grace 
Relaxed  on  my  entreaty  to  be  made 
The  happy  bearer  of  the  news,  by  which. 
In  pleasuring  you,  I  gain  unto  myself 
A  higher  pleasure  still. 

GiAME.  My  creditor  the  more — 
My  lord — I  may  repay  a  little 
Of  my  debt,  in  wishing  to  your  colleague 
With  yourself,  such  union  as  the  state  of  Milan 
And  her  citizens  shall  long  retain 
A  grateful  memory  of — 

Cab.  I  of  myself 
May  question — not  in  will — but  power — 
Yet  of  my  colleague  I  can  nothing  doubt. 

GiANB.  Of  good  repute  is  he  ? 

Car.  Most  honorable 
Is  his  giving  out,  Fm  proud  to  say. 
Taught  by  long  suffering  in  his  youth,  I  hear. 
Wisdom  and  prudence  joined  to  courage  in  him, 
Make  up  a  golden  fame. 

GiANE.  Suffering  oft  teaches  many ; — teaches  well. 
And  yet  Fm  sorry  for  the  man  who  gains 
His  love  from  such  a  tutor  :  he  you  say 
Has  suffered  ? 

Cab.  Deeply  and  long — - 
So  rumour  speaks, — 
She*s  my  instructor. 

GiANE.  He  were  worth  knowing. 

Cab.  *Tis  Count  Visconti. 

GiANE.  Ay?     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Cab.  Now  of  Cremona.  [Rise  here. 

GiANE.  Peace,  thou  art  fled !     ♦ 

Cab.  Milan  in  him  may  justly  hope,  for  he, 
Signior,  comes  purified  like  gold  from  fire. 

GiANE.  You  know  him,  then,  my  lord  ? 

Cab.  But  from  report. 

GiANE.  He  deeply  suffered,  say  you  ?     Did  you  not  ? 
In  what,  I  pray  you,  if  report  has  told 
So  much  ? 

Cab.  In  keen  remorse  for  follies— call  them  crimes 
If  rigid  morals  weigh  them  :  some  dark  tale 
So  closely  hidden — ^it  was  never  heard  : 
But  all  is  healed. 

GiANE.  You  know  him  not  ? 

Cab.  I  never  saw  him — and  I  know  no  more 
Than  fame  has  told,  and  she  approves  him  highly. 

GiANE.  Well — and,  yes — I —     #     •     ♦     ♦ 
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Car.  Remember,  Sir, 
Milan  is  all  expectant  of  the  hour — 
Signior,  adieu — I  leave  you  to  enjoy 
These  peaceful  charms,  and  all  to-morrow's  honours.       [Exit  Cababa. 

GiANE.  Solus. 

Giane.  The  darkness  of  my  days  comes  back  upon  me, 
And  he  it  is,  that  brings  it ! 
Now  of  Cremona  ?     Ha !  Carara,  ha ! 
That  slipt.     I  heed  not  his  denying  it. 
The  truth  was  in  his  tone,  and  gave  his  words 
The  lie — ^'tis  plain !  clear  I  clear !  he  knows  him  well ! 
Of  me,  how  much  ?  enough  at  least  to  move 
His  pantless  blood  with  joy — the  only  joy 
He  ever  knows.     Whence  learnt  ?  how  taught  P  but  why 
Ask  this  ?  he  something  knows — a  sum  of  knowledge 
That  for  me!     ••♦♦♦♦♦ 
Sufferings — ^remorse !     Did  not  Carara  say 
He  had  suffered  long  and  deeply  ?  and — remorse  ? 
If  that  be  true— oh,  back,  Visconti,  back  ! 
And  m  forgive  thee. 

Enter  Balbi. 

Balbi.  Giane,  no  ill  news  ? 

GiANE.  'Tis  moving  hither,  Balbi :  it  is  come. 

Balbi.  How  ?  whence  ?  inform  me. 

Giane.  I,  yes  I  must  go 
To  meet  with  smiles  and  words  of  honoring  welcome 
One  who— the  only  one  whose  name  and  acts 
Have  ever  struck  my  heart  with  hate  and  horror. 
That  cannot  die ;  though  they  for  years  have  slept ! 

Balbi.  Giane— >fiiend !  now  thou  amazest  me ! 

Giane.  He,  he  has  roused  them  ^m  their  bed,  and  now— 

Balbi.  Why  this  so  sudden  and  so  harsh  a  wrench 
Upon  thy  generous  nature?     Has  Carara 

Giane.  It  is  not  him  I  mean — ^he  has  but  been 
The  watch,  malignant  gazing  while  they  slept 
Noting  the  fittest  time  to  rouse  them  up. 
Yet  said  he  knew  him  not  but  by  report. 
I  saw  the  black  smile  dancing  on  his  lip 
The  irrepressible  blot  from  those  foul  thoughts 
On  which  he  gloated.    He  was  courteous  too. 

Balbi.  If  not  Carara  who  is't  thou  cans't  mean  ? 

Giane.  Visconti— 

Balbi.  Visconti? 

Giane.  Ay,  ay,  he  comes  to  Milan  as  the  colleague 
Of  Carara. 
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Bai3i.  He?  can  he— -impoasibte  f— can  be  have  injured  thee  f 

GiANE.  I  remember  none 
On  the  broad  earth  besides  that  has,  none :  none. 

Balbi.  *Tis  strange !  and  thou  bast  never  whiaperM  it— 

GiANB.  Even  to  thee. — ^*Twa8  that  I  would  not  touch  thee 
With  the  rooted  pangs  I  felt.     No— nor  now 
Bejond  this  one  assurance,  take  it  then*- 
And  with  it  know  I  stand  untouched  with  crime*- 
By  others  crimes  most  darkly  and  moat  deeply-— 
My  fault  was  rashness— confidence — in  trust — 
An  utter  want  of  caution  and  suspicion- 
Man  ne*er  inflicted  agonies  on  man 
Like  those  Tve  suffered  from  Visoonti^s  heart! 
Enough ! 

Balbi.  Enough,  indeed ! 

GiANE.  And  this  Carara 
Prated  of  his  sufferings ! 

Balbi.  In  that,  at  least, 
He  ventured  on  the  truth. 

Giane.  Ha !  dost  thou  know  so  ? 

Balbi.  Yes,  from  such  a  source 
As  will  not  give  me  leave  for  questioning: — 
For  *twas  my  brother,  Giorgio. 

Giane.  Sufieredl 

Balbi.  Even  to  the  verge  of  death,  he  said, 
With  sudden  woes  and  pangs  of  thought. 
And  I  remember  me  the  story  ran 
Of  wrongs  he*d  done  to  some  too  trusting  friend  ; 
Could  it  be  thee  ?  who  perished  or  was  lost. 
Reckless  of  all  *twas  said,  but  grief. 

Giane.  I  can 
Forgive  him  then — and  is  there  manhood  less 
In  this  than  in  revenge  ? 

Balbi.  No,  Giane,  no. 

Giane.  If  he  is  schooled  as  I  have  been,  I  will 
Forget  the  book  from  which  he  lessoned  me. 
Balbi,  Tm  calm  again :  and  misery 
Has  smote  him,  then  I  severely  too— well — ^well  1 
Be  it  so, — ^my  arm  directed  not  the  blow. 
*Twas  retribution  from  the  unseen  hand 
Of  destiny — ^yet  I  rejoice  not  in  it — 
Nor  grieve  I — ^he  henceforth  shall  be  in  all 
To  me,  as  one  that  is  not.     I  shall  quit 
The  office  coldly.    He  knows  not  I  live ; 
And  cannot  know  my  person. 

Balbi.  Giane,  there 

I  may  read  thee  a  lesson.    Those  who  have  iigaredt 

Like  those  who  hate^  have  long  remembering  eyes. 

i2 
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GiANB.  And  those  who  love  have  keener,  Balbi ;  far^ 
My  good  old  friend  Andrea,  tho*  three  years 
Were  all  that  ever  had  divided  us — 
And  he  made  for  me  little  paper  ships 
And  boats,  and  held  me  in  his  arms,  as  we 
Together  watched  them  sailing  on  that  sea 
Our  garden  pond  :  even  he  did  not  know  me. 

Bauii.  Then  thou  art  changed  indeed,  if  one  so  true 
And  so  devoted  to  thee,  could  have  looked 
Unrecognising  on  thee. 

GiANE.  And  eight  years  since, 
Have  toil'd,  with  ceaseless  and  unwearied  hand, 
To  scrawl  disguises  deeper  in  my  face — 
Yes,  I  am  changed — 

Balbi.  But  if  thou*rt  right  in  deeming 
Carara*8  malice  stirs  in  this,  he*ll  find 
A  way  to  make  ye  recognise  each  other. 

GiANE.  His  plot  is  first  disruption  of  my  quiet ; — 
To  wake  my  fury.    Balbi,  he'll  be  foiled.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  2. — Outside  the  Walls  op  Milan. 

Enter  Visconti  and  Imilda,  with  Attendants. 

Vis.  These  walls  are  barriers,  love,  that  frown  thee  hence 
Soon  as  they  give  me  entrance  :  that  way,  thou. 
And  this,  I  turn,  my  sweet  Imilda ;  'tis 
My  first  essay  at  parting  from  thee  since 
My  gladdened  heart  won  thee,  its  chiefest  treasure. 

Imll.  Ah,  those  walls !  their  rigid  laws  seem  written 
Upon  their  stones  :  and  they'll  enclose  my  Felix 
A  whole  year  from  my  sight ! 

Vis.  'T^^ill  soon  fly  o'er. 
Think  only  that  it  flies  :  and  that  the  day 
AVhich  joins  our  hands  again,  dear  love,  is  but 
To-morrow  distant. 

Imil.  Think  so  ? — Yes,  I  will. 
Nor  let  those  prating  thoughts  be  heard,  which  speak 
Of  toils  and  troublous  duties  intricate. 
How  factions  may  arise  to  vex  the  course 
Of  office  with  thee  ;  throwing  on  thy  path 
Obstructions— dangers — 

Vis.  No — ^no  dangers,  sweet. 
Be  confident  of  that ;  my  partner  is 
A  gallant  one  and  noble — ^wise  as  brave. 
All  join  in  saying ;  and  the  generous  man 
Whom  he  succeeds,  has  left  so  smooth  a  way. 
That  we  shall  travel  pleasantly  together. 

Imil.  I  will  not  grieve,  dear  Felix.     I  shall  see 
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And  hear  thee  every  day,  thou  knowest ;  thy  words 
Will  speak  into  my  eyes— oh,  that  fond  skill 
"VVhich  first  invented  letters  !     I  shall  see 
Thee  speaking,  smiling,  Felix,  as  the  paper. 
Despatched  by  thee,  kisses  my  hand  with  joy. — 
Vis.  And  so  thou  shalt. — 

Enter  Rossa  and  a  Courier  with  a  packet. 

Now,  Rossa,  what's  thy  news  ? 

Rossa.  Here  is  its  bearer. 

Vis.  From  Milan,  is  it  ?  [Taking  the  packet  and  reading  it 

Courier.  From  the  Council,  Sir. 

Vis.  Fm  theirs  on  all.  [to  Courier.]  Well,  sweet  one,  [to  Imilda.] 
here's  my  doom. 
Each  word  a  golden  one — it  speaks  of  honour — 
And  thou  must  prize  it,  for  it  calls  to  me. 

Imll.  Oh,  yes,  Visconti ;  yet,  mcthinks,  enough 
Of  that,  thou'st  eam'd  already. 

Vis.  And,  say'st  thou. 
Must  not  wish  for  more  ? 

Imil.  Nay ;  be  it  thy  wish 
To  add  to  it  that  wish  is  mine.     The  store 
Was  rich  indeed,  without  addition,  Felix. 

Rossa.  Fve  taxM  him.  Lady,  for  the  carelessness 
Of  heart  with  which  he  quits  his  pleasant  home  ; 
But  his  ambition  answers  me. 

Imil.  Signior, 
I  thank  thee — 'tis  not  so ;  no,  no,  he  wears 
In  that,  Fm  sure,  a  visor,  deeming  me 
Too  much  a  woman  to  behold  hb  face 
Betokening  sadness — 

Vis.  Ah,  thy  only  strength, 
I  know,  is  tenderness. 

Rossa.  Too  much  of  woman — 
Yes ;  but  too  little  of  the  wife,  I  deem  ; 
A  faithful  one,  who  would  not,  when  she  saw 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  on  her  husband's  brow 
Bid  them  break  forth  and  rain,  but  rather  smile 
Her  sunlight  there,  until  they  clear  away. 
And  he  throw  back  to  her  the  light  she  sends. 
To  this  he  will  not  trust  thee.  Madam. — 

Imil.  Signior,  he  vnW,  and  he  would  smile  for  ever 
If  he  beheld  reflected  smiles  in  me  ; 
Felix,  thou  would'st,  I  know. 

Vis.  My  dear  one  ! 

Rossa.  Madam,  you  will  lUssulvc  the  mirror  quite 
If  thus  you  talk. 
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Iiuj^  Then  I  must  chide, 
And  bid  him  not  delay. 

RossA.  So  raise  a  frown  instead. 
Vis.  This  minute  calls  me  hence^  Lnilda. 
Imil.  No? 
Not  so  suddenly ;  but  I  am  counselled,  Signior ;        [to  Roma.} 
I  am  content  it  should  be  so,  dear  Felix. 

Vis.  I  read  not  so  in  that  sweet  volume  there, 
Hiou  need*st  my  visor  now,  Imilda. 
Imil.  Forgave  me  for  it. 
Vis.  Forgive  thee,  love  ? — ay. 
Friend  Rosea — ^with  this  officer,  annoimoe 
Hy  waiting  readiness. 

[RossA  to  Imil.]  Oh,  fear  him  not, 
Dear  Lady,  while  Fve  voice,  his  hours  from  toil 
Shall  not  be  solitary — he  shall  hear 
My  noisy  talk  above  his  whispering  thoughts ; 
ril  frighten  moping  melancholy  from  him. 

Imil.  Signior,  accept  that  charge  from  me,  *tis  one 
Of  weight. 

RossA.  Dear  Lady,  safely  trust  me  with*t. 

[Exeunt  Rossa  and  Covbieb. 
Vis.  What  charge  for  me,  Imilda?     I  shall  keep  it. 
Where  lock*d  and  guarded  now  thy  image  is  : 
A  charge  for  me  ? 
Ibcil.  Thyself. 
Vis.  What,  nothing  more  ? 
Imil.  All — all. 

Vis.  Nay ;  I  shall  need  the  visor  thus. 
Imil.  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  a  charge,  and  thou  wilt  smile. 
In  truth,  to  hear  it.     That  old  man,  of  whom 
We  spoke,  who  now  abides  in  Milan,  he 
Who  was  the  faithful  servant  of  my  brother — 
Tliou  know*st  what  'tis  I  mean :  my  poor  dear  broUicr ! 

Vis.  He  shall  be  sought :  and  I  will  question  him. 
Most  truly,  closely — though  I  know— or  &ar 
So  strongly,  that  it  reaches  knowledge. 

Imil.  Felix, 
I  cannot  think  him  dead.     I  cannot,  in  my  dreams 
I  see  him  still — and  hear  his  voice  so  oft, 
In  those  light-sporting  tones,  in  which  he  talk'd 
To  his  dear  little  sister,  his  Imilda. 
Felix,  he  loved  me  as  no  brother  ever 
Before  had  loved  a  sister.     I  was  then 
Too  young  to  feel  it  all ;  but  I  have  heard 
From  others  more  than  childish  years  could  teach  me. 
Oh,  Felix,  do,  dear  love,  seek  that  old  man. 
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Vis.  Oh,  doubt  me  not,  Imilda.     I  have  cause 
As  dear  as  thine  thou  know*st,  would  hail  the  hour 
I  found  thy  brother,  as  a  long'd  for  source 
Of  joy  unutterable,  that  I  might  speak 
Those  things  which  would  assure  him  of  my  truth 
And  with  forgiveness  win  his  friendship  back. 

Enter  Fiesco,  Officer  and  Guards,  &c. 

FiES.  Milan  expects  the  Ck)unt  Visconti. 
Vis.  Sweet, 
Fare-thee-well — dear  love ! 
Imil.  My  Felix,  husband ! 

[Exeunt :  Imilda  one  side  with  her  attendants, 
Visconti,  &c.  to  the  City.] 

SCENE  3. — ^A  Street  before  the  Hall  op  Justice. 
Bartoldo,  Destro,  and  Guisepfe. 

Bar.  Will  he  prove  true  to  us  as  Giane  was  ? 

Des.  Why  not  ? — thou  heardst,  Bartoldo,  what  kind  words 
He  used  in  speaking  to  us. 

Bar.  Cats  are  quiet 
When  they  would  pounce  on  mice — but  what  says  Michel  ? 
Guiseppe,  thou  sawst  him,  what  says  Lando  ? 

Guis.  He 
Gives  but  a  hem !  at  it,  and  says,  "  well,  we 
Shall  see."— 

Des.  'Tis  holiday  at  least — let*s  in 
And  find  good  places. 

Bar.  Stay ! — give  place  awhile 
Till  these  have  chosen — ^here  they  come — hnzza ! 

Enter  Prior,  Senators,  &c.  Flesco  last. 

Prior.  All  happiness  to  Milan^s  citizens. 

Bar.  &c.  Thanks  to  our  Prior. 

Bar.  And  there's  the  worthy  Fiesco. — 
All  wisdom  down  to  his  toes — the  strut  ors  legs 
Lifls  Milan's  fate  with  it. 

Guis.  Well,  let  us  in. 

Enter  Giane — walking  between  Carara  and  Visconti. — Balbi  and 
Michel  Lando  in  the  train  of  Citizens. — The  three  pause  at  the 
entrance ;  Balbi  down  at  one  comer  of  the  Stage  thoughtful  and 
observant ;  Michel  Lando  at  the  other  comer  of  the  stage. 

Car.  Out  of  this  honor,  I  do  hope,  will  spring 
A  triple  friendship,  to  this  noble  stem 
Two  worthy  branches  growing. 

Vis.  'Tis  a  happiness, 
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At  which  I  proudly  aim,  to  be 
Envalued  by  this  noble  gentleman. 

GiAifE.  Know  you  me,  Count  Visconti  ? 

Cab.  [Aside.]  I  hope  not. 

Vis.  1  do,  indeed,  Sig^ior. 

GiANE.  Well  pass  along. 

[They  go  in.     Balbi,  musing,  slowly  advances  towards  the  entrance 
of  die  Hall. — JMicHEL  Lakdo  calls  to  him,  and  advances  to  centre. 

Micu.  Signior  Balbi ! 

Balbi.  Michel !  goest  thou  not 
To  view  the  ceremony  ? 

IVIicu.  Let  me  request 
You  not  to  do  so,  Signior. 

Bauii.  I  shall  not. — 
But  why  advise  you  this  ? 

Micu.  To  you  FU  speak 
With  freedom.     'Tis  that  I  more  than  think 
All  will  not  end  to  day  so  peacefully 
As  it  began. 

Balbi.  That  suits  my  fears.     But  whence 
Your  suppositions  ? 

Micu.  Wait  for  me,  Signior, 
One  hour  hence  at  St.  Lorenza.     FU  bring 
What  passes.     Signior  Giane's  looks  so  changed 
Within  a  minute,  as  he  stood  between 
The  chosen  two, — Fm  sure  there's  something  wrong : — 
And  Count  Carara  'tis  that  stirs  it  up. 

Balbi.  I  marked  that  too — and  yet,  the  end  will  show, 
I  trust,  our  fears  unfounded.     I,  his  friend. 
Should  see  the  issue,  be  it  what  it  may. 

Mich.  If  *t  be  unlucky.  Sir,  you  can't  help  him ; 
But  make  it  worse — forgive  this  freedom,  Signior, 
There  is  an  ill  eye  looks  upon  you  here. 

Balbi.  I  thank  thee,  Michel ;  'tis  not  thine,  Fm  sure, 
And  thou  shalt  counsel  me. 

Mich.  Remember,  Signior, 
An  hour  hence  at  St.  Lorenzo. 

Balbi.  I  shall.  [Exit  Balbi  and  Michel  through  doors. 

SCENE  4. — The  Uall  or  Justice. 

An  exalted  chair  vacant — the  Prior  at  the  side  of  the  table — all  the 
Counsellors  seated  and  covered  during  his  address  to  Giane,  who 
stands  with  his  face  towards  the  table,  between  C  a  bar  A  on  left 
hand,  and  Visconti  right  hand — the  two  are  seated. 

Prior.  Worthy  and  noble  Giane  Lambertazzi. 
To  thee  does  ^lilan's  voice  address  itself. 
The  highest  honor  which  her  citizens 
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Can  pay  to  honor,  lives  in  her  acceptance 
Of  service  rendered — ^thee  she  renders  back 
In  part  the  tribute  ;  bidding  thee  pronounce, 
From  yon  exalted  seat,  the  solemn  form 
In  which  her  yearly  judges  are  invested 
With  robes  of  dignity  and  power  : — ascend  ! — 
And  take  the  seat — sJl  others,  silent,  hear, 
As  best  becomes  the  reverence  due.     Ascend  I 

[GiANE  advances — ^takes  the  chair — arises,  on  which  all  take  off  their 
hats — stand  up — and  every  face  is  turned  towards  him  while  he 
speaks. 
GiANE.  That  I  am  proud  of  such  high  office — note — 
Note  well  how  I  discharge  its  duties — mark — 
Note  thou, — hear.  Count  Carara,  hear ! 
Hear,  Count  Visconti  hear  I 
Hear,  Milan,  hear ! 
I  do  denounce  a  traiterous  Ghibeline. 
All.  How  ! 

GiA3(£.  The  Count  Visconti,  there  ! 
Car.  Amazement! 
He  cannot  mean  it,  sure ! 

GiAME.  And  will  bring  proofs 
0*the  instant,  sure  and  damning :  fix  the  hour 
Of  trial — bid  me  here — Fm  present. 

Pbios.  Behold  I 
Struck  dumb  with  conscious  guilt  he  stands  ! 
Behold  I 

Vis.  No,  no^not  g^lt — but  dumb  awhile. 
Appalled  with  that  blank  charge  which  stunned  my  brain 
And  choked  mine  utterance — me  ?  me  !  why  or  whence 
The  monster  rose  I  am  confounded  still. 
Proof?  how?  of  what?  your  justice  will  enquire. 
There  resting  I  am  strong  again. 

Cab.  My  lords, 
I  bow  myself  to  that  most  gracious  wisdom, 
And  to  diat  justice,  which  you  never  swene. 
And  to  that  mercy  which  you  ever  use 
In  Milan's  cause,  both  for  my  pardon  here. 
And  for  the  accused's  suit  elsewhere ; 
In  thus  presuming  with  solicitation 
That  he  be  fully  heard.     A  noble  one, 
Most  honorable,  most  wise  and  generous 
Hath  charged  him  with  a  fault  which  Milan's  laws 
Adjudge  to  death.     Yet  hear  him,  lords.  [Pbiob  reads  the  law. 

Pbiob.  ^^  Whoever  seeks  an  office  in  the  state, 
'Gainst  whom  the  charge  is  fiilly  made,  he  stands 
A  factious  Ghibeline,  shall  suffer— death  I" 
1st  CouBiEB.  Death! 
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2nd  and  3rd.  Death— Death  ! 
Cab.  Lords,  I  pray  he  may  be  heard — 
Pbiob.  Then  be  it  so— to-morrow — noon — the  time. 
All,  Agreed. 

Pbioe.  Guards,  he  is  yours.  [GLANBdescends— comes  down  in  front. 
GiANE.  I  have  one  word 
Alone,  will  freeze  his  voice  I 
Cab.  [Aside.]  I  one  for  thee. 
[As  Glane  is  going  he  falls  or  reclines  against  a  column — ^Michel 

g^oes  to  his  assistance  and  Cakaba  also — Gianb  recorers — sees 

Cababa — shrinks  fixim  him. 
Giane.  Why  did  I  live  to  this ! 
[Exit  GiAME  and  Michel.     Then  scene  closes  in  on  all  the  others. 


ACT.  in.— SCENE  1. 

Giane  seated  at  a  table.    Andbea  attending  on  him— <?andles  on  the 

table. 

And.  Be  cheer'd  my  dear  young  master. 

Giane.  Young,  young  master ! 

And.  To  me  thou  art  so  still :  and  must  he  so. 
Have  I  not  tended  thee  from  cradle  up, 
Had  thee  before  mine  eye-sight  eyery  day, 
And  loved  thee  ever  as  my  child,  good  master. 

Giane.  Friend — ^friend.     Call  me  thy  friend,  Andrea ; 
Thou  art  my  only  one  if  I  lose  Balbi : 
Lose  him  I  must,  for  I  have  kilFd 
All  he  could  value  in  me. 

And.  Dear  young  master — 

Giane.  Again !  I  heard  thee  but  this  morning  call 
Me  so,  and  felt  it  not  as  mockery. 
But  now — a  few  short  hours — ^yes,  but  one  glance — 
Into  myself,  has  packed  a  load  of  years 
And  withering  age  upon  me. 

And.  This  will  kill  me. 

Giane.  We  will  be  buried  in  one  grave,  old  man. 

[Balbi  enters  and  stands  looking  at  Giane. 

Giane.  Balbi,  thou  hatest  me  1 

Balbi.  My  friend — my  proven  one !     Giane.      [Advancing  to  him. 

Giane.  Then  I  have  not  lost  thee,  all ! 
But  I  have  wounded  that  regard  of  me, 
Which  made  me  love  myself. 

Balbi.  I  pray  thee,  now. 
Speak  not  of  it,  I  am  grieved,  'tis  true, 
But  not  less  certain  am  I  there  is  cause 
So  strong  will  speak  in  thy  acquittal,  Giane. 
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GiANS.  Then  thou  wilt  hear.  [Waves  Akobea  off,  who  exits, 

Balbi.  Why  was  thy  promise  broken  ? 

GiAHE.  I  thought  he'd  suffered — and  forgave  my  wrongs. 
But  now — ^and  here  and  thus  to  see  him  smile, 
And  on  his  cheek  the  flush  of  healthful  joy, 
No  furrow  reg^istering  a  thought  of  woe — 
No  graven  grief,  no  letter-line  to  speak 
A  recoUection  of  the  pangs  he  dealt 
On  me,  while  I  am  withered,  haggard-tom. 
In  every  lineament,  with  'trenched  woes— ^ 
The  smothered,  dead,  forgotten  fires  again 
Burst  from  my  heart,  and  crackle  through  my  veins. 

Bajai.  To  me,  I  own  there  seem*d  no  scoff  of  triumph. 
But  a  confiding  smile. 

Glane.  That  was  a  flame. 
Up  flashing  from  the  gaping  mouth  of  hell. 
That  smote  the  heart  with  barrenness  of  all 
But  hate  and  hate's  devices.     Balbi,  yet 
I  have  not  told  thee — ^no,  I  feared  myself. 
It  must  be  told — ^be  strong  then.     Come  thou  here ; 
Look  thou  on  this.     Look,  Balbi,  there  are  three. 

[Takes  Balbi  up,  touches  a  spring,  and  discovers  a  picture. 

Balbi.  Who  are  they,  Giane  ? 

GiANE.  I  will  tell  thee  soon ; 
There  was  a  fourth,  'tis  now  obliterate — 
'Tis  erased ; — Oh,  Balbi,  I  did  not  erase— 
Tear  out,  so  easily  that  figure  from 
My  brain ! — ^'Twas  his  work  all — his,  his  alone ; 
I  cannot  teU  thee — 

My  mother  and  my  sister ; — ^this — look  hard — 
But  thou  can'st  never  guess. 

Balbl  'Tis  not  Visconti  ? 

GiAJiE.  Forbid  it,  God !  a  fiend ! 
That — that  wa$  me. 

Balbi.  No,  no ;  can  it  be  so  ? 

GiANB.  Ay,  ay,  Fm  changed — ^'twas  his  work  all ; 
His  solely.     Yes ;  all  else  were  innocent. 

Balbi.  Calm  thee,  my  friend,  no  more,  I  see  it  all 

GiAHB.  Thou  canst  not  see  it,  Balbi,  and  thou  must 
Hear  more — ^thou  lovest  me !  thy  esteem  of  me 
Is  all  ni  hold,  or  die.     For  that  I  will  endure 
The  hot  outreading  of  my  memory ; 
Let  me  not  lose  thee  ere  I  die,  my  Balbi  1 

Balbi.  Think'st  thou  it  can  be  so  ?     Oh  wrong  me  not, 
But  calm  thyself;  be  firm — a  man,  a  man  I 

Giane.  Thou  meanest  a  stone ;  that  breathes  and  creeps — 
I  am  a  man. 

Balbi.  I  see  ail  to  the  end — 
So  calm  thee,  Giane. 

k2 
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GiANE.  Thou  canst  not  see  it,  Balbi ; 
Wer't  thou  all  piercing  in  thy  sight — wert  thou 
Omniscient,  Balbi,  clouds  of  doubt  would  dim 
Thy  vision  here. 

Balbi.  Well,  well,  friend  Giane,  on. 

GiANE.  That  figure  which  is  blotted  out — ^that  fourth, 
Which  made  the  happiest  group  that  Grod's  best  love 
Had  ever  joined  together — that  one  was,  a  girl^ 
Young— >and — there  is  a  volume  told— 
Hear,  hear  I  a  mass  of  fire  comes  hissing  now ; 
She  was  immurM  alive !— •  Sir,  pinched  to  death 
With  hunger,  in  the  convent  cell,  to  which 
Betrayed  by  him,  she  was  forced  back,  there !  there  I 

Balbi.  My  friend  ^my  friend— 
Oh,  what  hast  thou  endured  I 

[Giane  here  stands  as  if  mentally  lost. 

GiAME.  I  was  8a3dng— 
Balbi,  what — I  told  thee  something.     I,  yes-^ 
Chances  of  war  had  drawn  us — ^him— that  man, 
I  mean,  and  me  together— him  I  trusted, 
And  would  have  trusted,  aye,  beyond  ruin-^ 
Aye,  tho'  its  black  inevitable  front 
Had  stood  and  frowned  me  back  I 
Balbi,  I  was  not  studied  then  in  man  ; 
Yet  I  should  trust  again— 
Not  a  blank  visaged  one. 
Now,  Balbi,  now  thou  seest  the  end — the  end ; 
But  for  its  tortuous  course  thouFt  look  in  vain. 
He  planned,  and  he  effected  all. 
With  such  a  damned  device — so  intricate 
Eyes  cannot  see,  nor  thought  can  trace  it  thro'— 
The  very  devil,  who  at  his  beck  came  on 
To  guide,  had  stood  in  wonder  at  the  master-skill 
His  pupil  had  displayed— 

Balbi.  Impossible ! 

GiANE.  True,  true. 

Balbi.  Is  he  on  whom  I  lately  looked— 
Half-pitying ; — yes,  dear  Giane,  yes,  I  pitied  him. 
Can  he  be  such  a  man  ? 

Giane.  There  is  a  change 
In  me  :  what  thinkst  thou  of  his  age  and  mine  ? 

Balbi.  Ilis  in  strength  of  manhood,  Giane,  thou^ 

Glane.  But  six  years  stood  between  his  birth  and  mine  ? 

Balbi.  Amazement! 

Giane.  Here*s  a  record,  Balbi, 

[Snatches  candles  from  the  table  and  holds  them  to  his  face. 
See,  Balbi,  see !  a  century  of  years 
Digged  by  the  iron  fingers  of  that  agony. 
Which  he  begot,  nurs*d,  rear'd,  then  gave  to  me 
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To  be  my  sole  companion — a  devoted  one — 
The  monster  flung  the  world  to  ^edom  wild 
Singly  to  *tend  and  torture  me.     He  gave  her, 
He  whom  to-day  I  saw  stand  laughing  at  me  I 

GiANE  falls.     BAI.BI  leans  over  him.     Enter  Pascal. 

Pas.  What's  the  matter  ? — ah ! — ^the  Signior 
Upon  the  ground ! 

Balbi.  Help  me  to  raise  him — so — so.  [They  lead  off  Glamb. 


SCENE  4.— At  Cahaba's. 
Enter  Cababa  followed  by  Fabikati. 

Fab.  Denounced  him  as  a  Ghibeline  ? 

Cab.  Ay,  ay ! 

Fab.  Is  he  not  one  ? 

Cab.  No  :  and  yet,  Visconti 
Knew  not  to-day  his  dear  old  friend !     Of  that 
Much  more  shall  rise  than  I  had  look'd  for. 
Mine  was  the  rich  device — unseen — unknown 
That  first  taught  Giane,  secretly,  to  think 
His  rival  added  to  his  list  of  crimes 
A  treaty  with  the  Ghibelines-- years  past 

Fab.  His  rival  ? 

Cab.  Mine  Giane  was,  at  least.     But  come : 
No  time  for  that — 

Fab.  And  he  broke  out  ? 

Cab.  Broke  out ! 
Why  Etna's  fury  is  a  thing  that's  tame 
And  cold  compared  with  our  good  Giane  now. 

Fab.  But  let  me  see  thee  clearly,  Francis. 

Cab.  Tush — ^thou  shalt 
Anon :  let's  not  word  o'er  the  schemes  which  wait 
For  action,  panting ;  we  shall  have  thee  cast 
Thy  cowl  and  tonsor  from  thee,  and  thy  face 
In  bold  assurance  fronting  Milan's  shouts, 
That  hail  the  Farinati  back  again. 
Thou  knowest  the  sturdy  Michel  Lando  ? 

Fab.  What 
He  ?  how  can  he  be  won  ? 

Cab.  Oh,  sir,  we'll  raise 
A  storm  which  he'll  be  proud  to  guide — 
I've  touched  him  on't,  and  our  wise  friend,  Fiesco, 
Is  stirring  in  it  now. — This  Michel  looks 
With  eye  as  jealous  on  the  German's  here 
As  does  the  roughest  of  his  aprou'd  brethren — 
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Enter  Fibsco. 

Welcome,  mjr  friend — my  coofidence  in  thee 
Is  placed  securely. 

Fas.  It  is  a  pity  one 
So  much  approved  for  virtue  as  Giane 
Should  forget  himself. 

Fibs.  Who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
Why,  holy  sir,  he  has  ever  heen  the  friend 
Of  tiiose  accused,  oft  times  of  guilty  ones. 

Car.  *Twas  what  he  called  his  mercy  tempering  justice. 
But  let*8  be  busied,  friend — ^in  ten  days  hence 
The  envoy  comes  from  Conrad — ^he  will  find 
The  quiet  City  changed — ^but  what  says  Lando  ? 

FiES.  My  LcMrd,  he  met  me  willingly — nay,  sprang 
To  meet  my  counsel.     Crermaa  Soldiers,  more 
Exactions  were  my  themes. 

Fab.  So  prosper  ye. 

Car.  Be  sure  we  shall — no  matter  by  what  means — 
If  they  make  for  us  either  course  is  sure 
To  gain  our  end.     Fiesco,  seek  a  time 
The  earliest,  to  warn  good  Michel  here. 

FiES.  Oh,  doubt  me  not,  my  Lord. 

Cab.  Fve  trusted  thee 

Fibs.  And  made  me  your*s  the  firmer.  [Exit  Fuseco. 

Fab.  Well  said,  Carara,  trusted  him  thou  saidst — 
How  far? 

Cab.  As  fariis  that  betrayal  would 
Bring  ruin  on  the  trusted,  not  beyond. 

Fab.  Thou^rt  a  master,  Fr^cis. 

Cab.  Leave  me  now.  [Exit  Fabin ati. 

Cab.  [Sol.]  What  then  is  wisdom  ?     Sir,  *tis  knavery 
With  its  roughnesses  hewn  off, — made  even  thus. 
And  planished  by — Deceit,  sir  P     Courtesy ; 
That  stoops,  an  Atlas  bend,  to  lift  the  world — 
(And  for  a  bigger  world  would  this  one  throw, 
With  all  that  it  contains,  to  hell,  complacently.) 
And  what  are  friends  ?     The  steps  by  which  we  gain 
Our  point — we  pay  them  with  our  hate — or  yield 
A  sugar  smile  which  has  no  deeper  root 
Than  the  curFd  lip  exhibits.     The  sum  of  this  ? 
Oh,  sir,  the  custom  of  society. 
The  rule  of  life — ^reciprocated  words 
Which  mean,  just  nothing — or  their  contrary. 
My  catechism*s  perfect     Now  my  practice 
Shall  prove  I  do  not  merely  tongue  my  theory. 
My  creed  shall  guide  my  actions.     Had  Signior  Giane 
Studied  a  little  from  my  book,  the  scores 
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Upon  his  visage  had  been  finer  drawn 

And  less  abundant.     Blest  invention,  ha ! 

Could  he  be  found,  and  honor  due  be  done 

To  him,  the  great  deviser  of  our  art 

Whose  master  genius  shot  the  sparks  that  flame 

Now  steadily  to  g^de  the  politicians ; 

He  should  have  temples  built  and  altars  raised 

To  consecrate  his  worthy  memory : 

Do  this,  and  we  shall  canonize  the  devil ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Cae.  Well,  Sir. 

Sesvamt.  My  Lord,  here  is  a  gentleman 
Entreats  an  audience. 

Cab.  Of  me?  deny 
Ilim  not,  but  give  him  courteous  welcome. 

Now  what  petitioner  is  this  [Exit  and  return  with  Rossa]  Signior. 

[Exit  Sebvaht. 

Ro«sA.  My  good  Lord  Fodesta  forgive,  and  hear 
My  prayer. 

Cab.  It  shall,  at  least,  command  attention. 

Rossa.  I 
Am  Count  Visconti's  friend. 

Cab.  And  being  so. 
Are  not  less  welcome. 

Rossa.  Thanks,  my  Lord.    I  come 
With  others*  griefs  that  press  upon  my  own — 
His  poor,  woe-stricken  wife. 

Cab.  His  wife  I  she*s  here  in  Milan  ? 

Rossa.  Yes. 
My  Lord,  her  gentle  spirit,  quite  bow*d  down 
In  misery,  thro*  me  sends  supplication 
In  behalf— 

Cab.  I  hear  and  feel  her  prayer,  Signior. 
And  what  my  pity  can  avail,  be  sure 
Shall  not  be  wanting.     I  believe  he  is 
Too  harshly  charged,  and  justice  will  enquire 
Most  closely  in*t. 

Rossa.  Her  blessing  and  her  tears 
With  mine,  will  mingle  for  this  goodness. 

Cab.  I 
Did  not  know  that  he  was  wedded,  Signior  P 

Rossa.  Two  years  of  happiness  undimm*d,  my  fnend 
Has  known,  since  at  Turin,  my  Lord,  he  wooed 
And  won  Imilda  Tagliamento. 

Car.  Imilda  Tagliamento?  ha  ! 

Rossa.  Sister 
To  the  late  Count  Tivero. 
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Car.  So  !  a  gallant  one 
He  was,  Fve  heard. 

RossA.  But  most  unhappy  ere  he  died,  *tis  said. 

Cab.  That  is  another  plea  which  does  not  speak 
In  vain.     Assure  the  lady  of  my  care 
To  her  requests. 

RossA.  My  Lord,  most  truly — deeply  too. 
Again  I  thank  you. 

Cab.  Give  her  these  thoughts  for  balm. 
Say  there's  strong  hope  that  he  may  stainless  pass. 

RossA.  Oh,  this  will  call  her  back  from  death,  my  Lord. 

[Exit  RossA. 

Cab.  Visconti's  wife — Imilda  Tagliamento ! 
His  sister !  then  a  double  torrent  rolls 
Unbidden  hither,  foaming,  sparkling  on— 
It  gallops  thro*  its  channels  to  my  breast, 
Which  swells  surcharged  by  billowy  ecstacy. 

His  sister !  ha !  hold  there !  she  must  not — ho !  [Culling. 

Sardo !  [Calling]  that  would  untwine  the  webs —       [Enter  Sbbvakt. 

Sebvant.  My  Lord. 

Cab.  That  gentleman  gone  forth  but  now  :  request 
Him  here  again  for  but  one  word.     [Exit  Sebvant.]     No,  no ! 
Should  she  seek  him  to  supplicate  his  pity. 
Obstruction  might  arise — and  so  delay — 
Detain  her  till  discovery  can  avail 
Visconti  nothing,  but  will  drive  the  arrows  deep, 
Deep  into  his  brain  ;  and  surgery  may  sweat 
Itself  skill-less  in  working  at  the  wounds- 
Avow  it  then  [enter  Rossa]  Signior,  my  rudeness  pardon-— 
Tb  my  solicitade  which  puts  it  forth. 
Advise  the  lady  to  expect  my  visit— 
With  such  intelligence  as  shall,  I  trust. 
Bring  comfort  to  her. 

Rossa.  My  Lord,  I  will.  ' 

Cab.  The  hour 
Will  not  be  distant,  she  perhaps  will  wait 

Till  I  can  make  it  mine.     Again,  ailieu !  [Exit  Rossa. 

She*s  chained  to  the  spot  by  this.     Revenge  will  teem 
To  the  overflowing  of  my  wish  :  and  pay 
My  debt  tenfold  I     O  Giane,  thou  shalt  run, 
Leap,  bound  a  race  of  burning  agony — 
Withered  and  maddened ;  to  the  extremest  ledge 
Of  horrors  thou  shalt  rush.     Til  leave  thee  there 
To  glare  on  the  after  torments  of  the  hell 
Beneath.    Thou  mayst  plunge  headlong  down,  thyself, 
And  be  forgotten.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  3. — Outside  or  Giane*s  House  at  Vebcellina. 
Enter  Baxbi,  leading  Imilda.     Andrea  in  attendance. 

Baiai.  Bear  up,  dear  Madam  ;  trust  to  my  report 
I  speak  him  truly.     Urge  thy  prayer  to  him, 
But  not  abruptly. 

Imil.  Not  abruptly— oh  ! 
I  may  not  speak  at  all,  unless  it  be 
With  these  few  words  which  choke  my  utterance 
In  their  haste  to  reach  his  ears. 

Balbi.  But  he  is  torn  with  cares  :  thy  eloquence 
Must  move  him :  be  assured,  it  will. 

Imil.  No,  nothing 
But  murmur'd  broken  words  and  gushing  tears ; 
No  eloquence ;  no  skill ;  and  if  I  had, 
My  passionate  agony— 

Balbi.  *Tis  in  that  I  trust. 
See,  good  old  man  :  this  ailing  lady  must 
Abide  awhile  within.     I  need  not  ask 
Thy  kindness.     Come,  lead  on,  Andrea. 

Imil.  What! 
What  named  you  him  ?     Andrea,  did  you  say  ? 

And.  'Tis  me,  sweet  lady. 

Imil.  Ha! 

Bal.  What  IS  it,  Madam  ? 

Imil.  A  joy  so  great,  or  rais'd  to  plunge  me  down 
In  deeper  agony.     I  have  dreamt  he  lived : 
So  often  dreamt  it :  he  could  not  be  dead. 
He's  found  or  lost  for  ever.     Come ;  my  limbs 
Will  scarce  support  me.     Come.  [Exeunt  into  the  bouse. 

SCENE  4. — The  House,  with  Garden  accessible  as  before. 
Enter  Imllda,  Balbi,  and  Andrea. 

And.  Poor  lady. 
*Tis  but  a  house  of  sadness  now,  alas ! 

Balbi.  Is  Signior  Giane  better  ? 

And.  Oh,  but  little. 

Balbi.  Is  he  within  doors  ? 

And.  No,  he*s  lonely  walking 
In  the  garden,  but  not  looking  at  it. 

Balbi.  Fll  seek  him,  lady,  to  prepare.     Andrea, 
A  cordial. 

Imil.  Stay,  old  man,  a  moment ;  stay 

It  is  Andrea.  [After  looking  earnestly  in  the  old  man*s  face. 

[Exit  Andrba. 
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Balbi.  Dost  thou  know  him,  lady  ? 

Imijl.  Know  him  I  know  him !— oh !  ask  me  not,  Signior ; 
For  my  tumultuous  thoughts  are  full  of  dread 
And  bounding  joy. 

Balbi.  Oh,  hold  the  last ;  and  calm  it 
m  seek  my  friend,  dear  lady.  [Exit  Balbi. 

[She  looks  around  as  if  seeking  some  object  of  recognition. 

Imil.  Nothing  here 

That  does  inform  or  strengthen  hope 

Ah  I  [Picture.]  Tivero !  mother  I  there ! — ^he  lives,  he  lives ! 

Enter  Andrea  with  cordial. 

And.  The  Signior  comes  to  proffer  his  assistance. 

[She  lifts  the  cordial,  and  lays  it  back  without  tasting. 

Enter  Balbi. 

Balbi.  Lady,  be  comes. 

Imil.  Alone,  I  pray  you — let  me 
Speak  to  him  alone. 

And.  But,  Lady —      [Offering  cordial.] 

LtfiL.  I  pray  you —         [Entreatingly.]  [Exit  Andbea. 

Balbi.  Nothing  abruptly.     Let  each  step  secure. 
By  timid  caution,  safety  I     Be  thou  strong 
Li  weakness  I — ^and  God  speed  thee,  lady.  [Exit  Balbi. 

Enter  Gianb. 

GiANE.  Command  and  pleasure  me,  that  honour  is 
A  word  of  empty  courtesy,  and  bubbles  up 
Most  readily  when  the  heart  denies  it  most. 
Then  pleasure  me,  sweet  lady,  by  command 
Of  all  my  will  or  mansion  can  supply—         [Draws  a  chair  and  sits. 

Lif iL.  That  voice  I  oh,  how  it  mocks,  for  not  one  trace 
Of  feature  bids  me  hope,  alas !         [Aside.] 

Glane.  Still  faint. 

Imil.  'Tis  gone  again.     I  can  but  thank  you.  Sir. 
The  zephyr  thro'  yon  casement  blowing,  throws 
A  perfumed  freshness  hither ;  and  the  beautiful 
Airay  of  flowers  and  verdure  quite  restores  me. 

Glane.  In  that  they  please  me  :  beautiful  they  were. 

Imil.  And  are  they  not  so  still  ? 

GiANE.  How  much,  much  more 
They  were  so  yesterday  I 

Imil.  Can  they  have  changed 
Since  yesterday  ? 

GiANE.  The  change  is  not  in  them. 
My  vision  is  begrimm*d,  and  warps  their  forms ; 
Jangles  their  colours  out  of  harmony, 
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And  throws  them  into  natureless  confusion. 
Two  days  ago  I  could  have  gazed  enwrapt — 
Oh,  that  that  3'esterday  had  never  been ! 

Imil.  [aside.]  When,  when !  direct  the  moment^  heaven  I 

[GiANE  has  advanced  to  the  picture. 

GiANE.  Even  ye  wear  frowns  to-day ; — even  J'e. 

Imil.  Ah,  yes,  I  see :  that  picture — 'tis  a  record 
Of  some  dear  friends,  and  calls  anew  some  grief; 
Forgive,  Sig^ior,  forgive  this  woman's  failing — 
It  caught  my  glance  before.     J£  I  may  ask, — 

[GiANE  takes  out  the  picture  and  brings  it  down. 

GiANE.  This  ;  look  thee  freely — ^'tis  an  incident 
Remembered  in  the  life  of  him ;  drawn  thus 
"WTien  he  was  happ3^ 

Imil.  What,  what  incident  ? 
I  mean  was  he  a  friend  of  yours  ? 

GiANE.  Brother 
To  that  sweet  smiling  innocent. 

Imil.  Yes,  yes,  I  know — I  thought  he  was. 

GiANE.  And  son  to  that  most  calm  and  gentle  lady. 

Imil.  His  mother,  yes.    Do  they — know  you,  Signior, 
Pray  forgive  my  sex's  foible,  pray. 
This  picture  has  an  interest  in  it  strong. 
It  draws  me  to  it  strangely.     Pray  forgive  me ; 
Know  you  if  he — they  live — I  mean  this  gp-oup  ? 

GiANE.  She,  e'er  her  son  was  steep'd  in  miser}'. 
His  sister,  when  too  young  to  feel  its  pangs. 
In  sympathy  with  him,  had  soar'd. 

Imil.  Mean  you 
His  sbter — that  is  all — are  dead  ? 

GiANE.  Alas! 

Imil.  All,  all  ?   this  simple  child ;  how  happy 
And  how  innocent  she  looks. 

GiANE.  True,  such  as 
She  was  and  is — and,  how  he  loved  that  child. 

Imil.  Would  I  were  her ! 

GiANE.  Indeed ! 

Imil.  I  mean  like  her. 

GiANE.  Why,  lady,  so  thou  art,  or  rather  wert 
WTien  of  her  age — or  she  like  thee  had  been. 
Had  she  on  earth  remained — no,  no,  for  sorrow 
Would  have  stolen  the  beauty  from  her  cheeks. 

Imil.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  speak  to  me  in  music 
Speaking  thus.     I  will  not  throw  it  from  me. 
Affecting  it  is  flattery. 

GiAME.  It  is 
A  fancy  vision,  call  it  what  you  may. 
'Tis  like  those  things  of  which  we  dream.     There  was 

l2 
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A  sense  instinctive — I  can  trace  it  now 
That  drew  my  words  forth ;  or  this  picture*s  tale 
Thou  hadst  not  heard.  [He  is  unconsciously  taking  away  the  pic- 

ture, hut,  recollecting,  brings  it  again.] 

GiANi.  Lady,  these  dreamy  thoughts — 
I  had  forgot  myself — ^your  pardon — would  you  ? 

Imil.  He  seems  as  he  solicited  their  looks 
To  something  near  them  :  and  the  pleased  wonder 
Of  the  child  is  turned  as  he  directs  them ; 
I  can  remember  nothing  like  to  this.     [Aside.] 

GiAKs.  Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  fourth,  but  stain*d — I  mean 
The  colours  and  the  form  were  injured 
Most  foully  [aside]  accident— so  Hwas  erased 
In  safety  to  the  rest. 

iMiii.  Was  he  your  friend  ? 

GiANE.  That  was  a  lady.  [Replaces  the  picture. 

Imii..  Ah !  *tis  there  !  *tis  there  I     [Aside.] 
Black  doubts  and  misery  weave  their  clouds  together : 
My  husband !  Felix  !  ah,  the  truth  will  kill  me. 

[He  returns  to  his  chair. 

Imil.  Signior,  Fd  ask,  does  she  yet  live,  the  lady  ? 

GiANE.  I  said  she  died  ere  misery  came  upon  me, 
If  you  my  mother  mean. 

Imil.  There !  thy  mother ! 

GiANE.  Lady,  yes,  that  calm  and  gentle  being 
Was  my  mother — such  was  I,  myself. 

Imil.  That  child,  that  child  !  and  am  I  like  her  ? 

[GiANE  turns  away  in  thought.     She  arranges  her  hair,  and 
takes  a  position  like  the  child's. 

Imil.  Am  I  not  like  her,  Tivero  ? 

GiANE.  What!  a  cloud. 

Imil.  Tivero  I  [He  catches  her  in  his  arms. 

GiANE.  Imilda,  yes,  yes,  Lnilda !  yes,  Imilda  I 

Imil.  Thou  could*st  not  be.     I  knew  thou  wer*t  not  dead. 
Tivero,  Tve  found  thee.     I  said  so,  Tivero. 

GiANE.  No  dream— -and  yet  so  like  one,  dear  Imilda. 

Imu..  Thy  voice  struck  to  my  heart  at  once,  and  yet 
I  had  lost  thy  features — when  I  look'd  I  saw 
Thee  not — ^'twas  Tivero  Td  forgotten. 

GiANE.  And  thou,  oh  blessed  chance,  however  it  came ; 
Not  now  we*ll  speak  of  that — anon,  Imilda.  [She  it  sinking. 

To  the  air.     Andrea !     [calling.] 

£nter  Pascal. 

Pas.  Signior,  here's  arrived — 

Enter  Aivpbsa. 

GiANE.  See,  Andrea,  see 
She  lives — she  lives !  my  sister  I 
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And.  Blessed  saints ! 

GxAics.  Imilda !  look,  Andrea ! 

[Leads  her  off  to  tiie  garden. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1.— Street. 
Enter  Michel  Lakoo  and  Bjjitoli>o. 

Babt.  Well,  lifichel ! 

Mich.  Well,  Bartoldo. 

Bart.  Here*s  a  turn 
Out  of  our  reckoning. 

Mich.  What  turn  ? 

Bart,  See^stnot? 
The  trouble  ta*en  by  our  good  counsellors 
To  choose  a  colleague  for  Carara  in 
His  worthy  office — to  prop  Vlsconti  up 
That  he  may  be  blown  down  again  by  a  whiff 
Of  Giane*s  breath. 

Mich.  But  that^s  not  all — 

Bart.  AVhat  else  ? 

Mich.  A  turn — ah,  more  than  one« 

Bart.  Can'st  even  it  ? 

Mich.  How  even  it  ? 

Bart.  Why  make  us  see  the  turnings. 

Mich.  Not  I — but  shall  see  yet — and  soon — the  end 
That*s  hunted  for  is  plain  enough. 

Bart.  What's  that  ? 

Mich.  'Tis  plain  enough,  I  say. — Foxes  have  started 
A  fanged  wolf  with  fire  about  him.     We  shall  see 
Loose  running  thro'  the  city. 

Bart.  Who  starts, 
AVho  rouses  him,  the  wolf,  I  mean — is't  Giane  ? 

Mich.  No — no — believe  that  true  Bartoldo,  no% 

Bart.  This  looks  much  like  it  tho',  and  if  it  be 
It's  hide  will  not  escape  the  mauling. 

Mich.  I 
Cannot  see  thro'  it  yet :  but,  good  Bartoldo, 
Don't  cast  the  Signior  from  thy  friendliness. 
There's  something  moving,  meant  for  wrong  to  liim. 

Bart.  Michel,  shall  we  hear  on't  this  afternoon. 
At  the  Crcdenza  meeting  ? 

Micu,  Ay,  ni  be  there. 

Bart.  The  trial's  on  to-day  ? 

Mich.  Of  Count  Visconti  ?     Yes. 
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Enter  Fiesco. 

FiES.  The  Podesta,  good  hands,  sends  to  thee. 

AIicH.  To  me. 

Fi£8.  To  thee,  good  Michel,  so  he  bade  me  call  thee. 

Mich.  Oh. 

FiES.  Thy  attendance  on  him  at  his  palace, 
Within  the  hour,  will  please  him  much. 

Mich.  Pm  bound  in  duty  to  his  will.  Count  Fiesco. 
Within  the  hour  ? 

FiES.  Within  the  hour,  good  Michel. 

Bart.  Your  wisdom,  Signior,  and  your  knowledge  too. 
Profound — all  Milan  knows  it — for  it  looks 
From  out  your  eyes  thro'  all  your  noble  person. 
Can  gild  our  ignorance,  so  please  you. 

FiEs.  In  what, 
Good  friend  ? 

Bart.  In  this — ^is't  likely,  worthy  Sir, 
To  go  with  Count  Visconti  hard  ? 

FiES.  AVe  shall 
Employ  our  judgments  first,  ere  we  decide. 

Bart.  A11*s  right 
Where  Count  Fiesco  counsels,  thanks  my  lord. 

Fibs.  Remember,  Michel.  [Going. 

Mich.  Sir,  I  shall. 

Bart.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

FiEs.  Oh,  all !  farewell.  [Exit  Fiesco. 

Mich.  A  wag  for  mischief. 

Bart.  But,  Michel — there  is  honor  for  thee. 

Mich.  Favor  too, 
I  doubt  not :  greatness  claps  himself  upon 
My  shoulders,  whether  I  will  or  not.     But,  hark, ' 
*Tis  something  the  Credenzu's  backs  will  bear 
As  well  as  mine. 

Bart.  Thou  wilt  be  there  ?  - 

Mich.  Ay,  ay. 
I  shall :  and  with  Carara's  bidding  too. 

Bart.  AVell,  we  shall  hear  Michel. 

Mich.  So,  fa^ewell. 

Bart.  Oh,  ha  f  farewell. 

Mich.  'Till  then.  [Laying  his  finger  on  his  lip. 

Bart.  Yes — ^yes — I  will.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  2.— At  Carara  s. 

Enter  Carara  and  Farinati. 

Car.  Success  runs  smiling  towards  us  as  our  beck 
Of  finger  calls  her  :  and  upon  our  steps 
She  hangs  delighted  :  'tis  our  skill  that  charms. 
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Fab.  But,  Francis,  when  the  triaFs  held,  may  not 
The  presence  of  ViscontI  some  unravelling 
Of  the  webs  occasion  ?  so  that  Giane*s  eyes 
May  pierce  the  mystery  which  veils  them  now. 

Cas.  IVe  looked  to  that :  and  Giane  shall  not  be 
Confronted  with  the  enemy  he  dooms 
To  death,  till  that  unravelling  will  be 
Of  no  effect  to  save  Visconti — he 
Shall  speak  all  fully  first:  then  let 
It  come  to  rouse  the  rabble^s  rage  against 
Good  Giane,  who,  in  this,  they'll  say,  belies 
His  former  lauded  mercy.     They  deceived 
Will  roar  for  vengeance  on  him.     Well,  let  them ! 
They  shall  have  it  to  the  utmost  if  they  please. 

Fab.  How  furthers  this  our  cause  ?    His  death  alone 
Will  not  restore  the  exiled. 

Cab.  O,  but  'twill. 
Commotion  rises  in  it — riot  swells 
Uproarious  tlurough  the  city — ^*tis  my  place 
To  make  tranquillity — to  see  the  laws 
Resjiccted.     We  have  soldiers  here — their  aid 
Will  come  most  opportunely.     Seest  thou,  now  ? 

Fab.  Thou  shouldst  have  empires  in  thy  hand. 
Not  petty  states,  to  marshall — noble  friend. 

Cab.  Michel  is  coming  here.     Michel  and  I 
l^lust  talk  alone  :  a  cautious  eye  he  has, 
And  knows  there  must  l)e  doubling  when  a  priest 
Meddles  in  secular  affairs.     Go  thou 
Put  up  a  prayer  for  the  issue. 

Fab.  Excellent.  [Exit  Fabimati. 

Cab.  I  do  trust  thee,  because  I  know  thy  fears 
AVill  seal  thy  lips  up  :  and  thy  gathering  hopes 
Be  crushed  for  ever  :  and  thy  certain  death 
Leap  to  thee  on  betrayal.     Ha !  he*s  here ! 

Enter  MicHEL  Lando. 

Cab.  Grood  Michel,  this  is  kind  in  thee,  so  soon 
To  glad  my  wish. 

Mich.  I  came  at  your  command. 

Cab.  Call  it  not  so,  my  friend. 
Well ;  was  our  late  communion  of  such  weight 
With  thee  as  to  be  weighed  again,  good  Michel, 
In  thy  thoughts. 

Mich   Yes,  Count  Carara. 

Cab.  It  was ; 
And  I  am  sure  the  cause  has  won  thee  to  it. 
For  *tis  unshackling  Milan*s  citizens. 
In  ten  days  hence  the  envoy  will  lie  here — 
How  shall  he  be  received  ?     Much  rests  with  thcc. 
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Mich.  The  danger  b  not  small. 

Cak.  The  prize  is  worth  the  peril. 

Mich.  And  that  allegiance  which  we've  sworn 
Stands  in  demand  for  something  like  obedience ; 
Does  it  not,  my  Lord  ?     Fve  thought — ^but  you  know  best. 

Car.  Obedience — ho !  let's  count  his  men  at  arms  : 
How  many  soldiers  does  he  reckon  here  ? 
There's  the  Albergi  regiment,  and  the  Red 
Billmen — they  count  some  thirty  score,  I  think. 
The  squadron  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  band 
Of  Lances — say,  one  hundred  for  the  Lances. 
And,  then — ah,  truly,  we  must  not  forget 
The  young  and  yellow  bearded  bowmen — no — 
Say  they  make  in  all — we'll  give't,  a  thousand — 

Mich.  'Tis  not  the  number,  Siguier  Count — the  right — 

Cas.  And  we're  nine  thousand,  Michel :  tliere's  the  right 
AVe've  reckon'd  for  obedience. 

Mich.  Good,  my  Lord  ; 
But  will  not  this  drag  down  on  Crema  more 
And  new  distresses — there  is  Lodi,  too, 
Tho'  ofttimes  IVIilan's  foe,  in  this  at  least 
Would  suffer  as  her  friend.     So  thinks  the  Comit  ? 

Car.  That  policy  is  wise,  indeed,  that  waits 
To  count  the  weeds  it  levels  in  its  path — 
They  who  attempt  great  ends,  must  oft  forget 
The  stops  between  the  starting  point  and  g^oal. 
Make  them  allies  or  \ictims — either  works. 
Victims  were  easier — ay,  and  surer  too. 
AVhatever's  crush'd — whoever  falls  between 
My  point  and  me,  I  count  as  levelled  rocks. 
That  choked  my  path — or,  better  yet,  perhaps, 
As  fording  stones,  o'er  which  I  cross  the  streams 
Tliat  intercept  my  way.     Thou  see'st  me,  Michel. 

Mich.  It  fits  not  me  to  bandy  words  with  nobles : — 
But  when  one  counsels  with  me — 'tis  an  honour 
AVhich  I  look  not  for — in  difficult  things 
And  weighty,  I  must  break  my  custom — ^pardon  me. 

Car.  The  noble  who  confers  with  thee,  brave  Lando, 
AVhose  well  known  spirit  has  so  often  ilash'd 
In  Milan's  cause,  and  in  her  people's  rights, 
Honours  himself  in  seeking  thy  advice. 

Mich.  Oh,  now  I'm  satisfied,  my  Lord,  and  ask, 
Is  this  a  faction  stirring — or  is't  Milan's  good 
AVe  seek  in  this  ? 

Car.  a  faction,  Michel  ?     No  :  we  all  have  felt 
How  galling  'tis  to  cast  our  eyes  around. 
And  see  in  Alilan's  streets  the  idle  slaves. 
With  which  a  foreign  tyrant  thinks  to  check  u?, 
In  insolent  overbearing,  stalk  about ; 
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Sparing  no  taunts  to  let  us  feel  they  think 
Themselves  our  masters.     Michel,  we  should  have 
Masters  of  our  own  choosing. 

Mich.  Now,  my  Lord 
I  am  convinced.     Til  talk  this  o'er  again, 
Among  the  cluhs. 

Car.  The  Motta  and  Credenza; 
First  let  them  be  gained, — and,  Lando,  all 
The  rest  will  follow. 

Mich.  I  think  they'll  hear  me ; 
And  if  they  do  they'll  see — and  act  upon  it. 

Car.  Brave  Michel  Lando,  thy  advancement's  sure 
In  this — ^but  pardon  me,  I  wrong  thee — wishes 
Outran  discretion  :  for  to  thee,  all  know, 
And  well  may  I,  thy  best  advancement  is 
The  freedom  of  thy  fellow-citizens. — 
A  bribe  which  monarchs  fear  to  give.     Farewell. 

Exit  Carara.     Solus,  Michel. 

Mich.  Oh,  yes,  you  have  me  buckled  in  your  belt. 
Your's  is  a  bribe,  my  noble  podesta  I 
You  for  our  master ! — you're  a  worthy  one  ! 
The  clubs  ?  ay,  they  shall  hear  it — 
How  very  wise  these  politicians  are  ! 
They  look  straightforward ;  they — 
And  that  poor  fool  Fiesco,  whose  best  wits 
But  help  him  how  to  fashion  at  his  need 
Some  cobweb  villany — ^he's  the  chosen  one — 
Carara's  I — ah  I  old  satan's  work  trick — 
The  weakest  first — and  Michel  Lando  next. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  could  laugh,  but  that  I  see 
The  devil  grinning — ^umph — ^he  stops  not,  he, 
To  count  the  straws  he  scatters  in  his  path- 
Aye,  aye !  my  friends,  the  clubs  shall  hear  it — 
One  of  the  weeds  that  chokes  his  path,  Pm  sure 
ni  be  mjrself— one  is  Giane,  FU  see  him  I 
Oh,  what  a  wise  gfood  man  is  our  new  Fodesta  !  [Exit  Michrl. 

ScEKB  3. — At  Vercsixina.     Lolda  alonb. 

Imil.  Felix  I     I  dare  not  look  into  my  thoughts 
Lest  they  should  show  a  stain  that  rests  on  thee. 
And  such  a  stain  as  but  to  glance  it  true 
AVouId  strike  the  heart  with  blight— dead — cold  dead  ! 
Felix — ^husband.    Felix  I  no — thou  couldst  not, 
And  I— oh,  this  suspense  eats  at  my  life-^ 

And  kills  my  husband  too.  [Enter  Baldi. 

O  Sir,  Fve  found 
A  brother— one  long  loat— a  brother,  one  so  dear  ! 

Bauii.  The  joy^  newt  my  friend,  my  valued  friend 
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Has  blessed  my  ears  with,  Lady— nothing  now 
Is  feared,  I  trust. 

Imil.  O  Sir,  Sir,  Sir !  not  yet 
IVe  dared  to  name  my  husband. 

Balbi.  No? 

Imil.  There  is 
A  dreaming  horror  in  my  thoughts  that  cliains 
My  tongue — a  fearful  something  rocks  upon 
My  brain ;  my  ignorant  senses  tremble  in*t, 
But  dare  not  probe  for  knowledge. 

Balbi.  Lady,  this 
Must  be  subdued — ^'tis  error.     Speak  to  him, 
For  thou  canst  save  thy  husband. 

Imil.  Yes,  yes. 
It  must — it  shall  be  spoken,  and  *twill  be 
Replied  to  by  a  tale  so  dark,  so  dismal 
That  it  will  strike  me  dead  at  once ;  ^tls  what 
A  fond,  devoted,  and  most  trusting  wife 
Most  dreads  the  knowledge  of.     It  cannot  1)€ — 
No,  no— forgive  me,  Felix.     Oh !  Imilda 
Slanders  thee — dear  love — ^Felix,  forgive  me. 

Balbi.  Fm  sure  his  death  would  plunge  thy  brother  deep 
In  misery. 

Imil.  My  brother !  my  poor  brother ! 
My  dear,  long  lost,  my  Tivero ! 

Balbi.  Pray  say 
If  thou  h&st  knowledge  of  it,  were  thy  husband 
And  Carara  known  to  each  other  well  ? 

Imil.  O,  strangers  quite  :  he  never  named  Carara 
But  once,  as  he  was  leaving  home. 

Balbi.  How  spoke 
He  of  him  ?  in  dislike — ^this  questioning 
Pray  pardon.  Lady.     I  have  motive  strong 
For  using  it,  in  furtherance  of  our  hopes. 
Was*t  in  dislike  of  him,  or  with  pleased  thoughts 
Of  meeting  him  ? 

Imil.  Simply  a  gratulation 
That  his  fortune  cruel,  cruel !  had  so  dealt 
Her  favours — ^favours  I  as  to  give  a  man 
Of  such  approved  report  to  be  his  partner 
In  the  duties  which  fthe*d  calFd  him  to : 
Nothing  more  knew  he  of  Coxuit  Carara. 

Balbi.  No  more  ?  'tis  strange  I  oh, — ^had  he  suffered  much 
Or  known  unusual  grief  or  sorrow.  Lady  ? 

Imil.  Most  bitterly  he*d  grieved,  he  said,  for  injuries 
Which  he*d  in  error — sore  deceived — ^betrayed 
Himself  by  treacherous  spies  and  letters,  done 
To  my  poor  brother — whom  we  moum'd  as  dead. 

Balbi.  Deceived  I  betray'd  by  letters  I  there ;  'tis  there! 
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Imil.  Was  Felix  false  ? — no,  no — his  heart  was  speaking. 

0  think  not  so,  Signior ! 
Balbi.  Take  comfort,  joy — 

Dear  lady,  I  now  see  it — were  my  hopes — 
My  almost  certain  hopes — ^mere  webs  of  sand, 
I'm  sure  thy  husband's  safe  from  him  :  so  well 

1  know  how  much  of  God's  best  attribute 
Forgiveness,  lives  ^idthin  his  generous  breast 
Thou  mayst  speak  freely  to  him  now — not  wait 
To  catch  the  moment,  or  the  word  propitious. 

ril  seek  him.     Pascal,  ho  I    [Calling.]    Speak,  speak !  and  all 
The  clouds  of  doubt  and  fear  will  be  dispersed — 
Now,  lady,  safely  urge  thy  prayer. — [Enter  Pascal.] — ^Where  is 
The  Signior  ? 

Pas.  Grone. 

Imil.  and  Balbi.  Gone ! — Gone ! 

Imil.  Oh  whither  ? 

Balbi.  When  ? 

Pas.  Ten  minutes  since,  Signior. 

Balbi.  To  Milan  ? 

Pas.  Yes.  [Exit  Pascal. 

Imil.  He's  dead  !  he's  murdered — kill'd  by  me 
His  faithless,  treacherous  wife.     Oh  Felix  I  Tivero ! 

Balbi.  No,  no !  bear  up.     We'll  haste — there  yet  is  time. 
Ten  minutes  only  since — ^bear  up.     Come,  come ! 

Imil.  Wings  from  the  falcon,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  I 
To  lud  me;     Ten  minutes ! — Brother — ^Felix  I 

[Exeunt  together. 

Scene  4. — In  the  Hall  or  Justice. 
Pbiob,  Fiesco,  Senators,  &c. — Caraba  presiding.— •Officebs  and 

GUABDS. 

Car.  Ye  know  the  man,  my  Lords,  and  Milan's  voice 
I'm  sure,  unanimous  with  your's  will  join 
In  vouching  him  of  pure  and  kindly  nature ; 
Pity  and  mercy  holding  in  his  heart 
Their  seat,  so  fixed,  hedge  off  the  sterner  claims 
Which  law  severe  and  justice  would  assert. 
Think,  then,  what  strife  of  soul  he  must  have  known 
Ere  law  and  justice  deafen'd  mercy's  plea. 

Prior.  It  is  self  sacrifice  in  him,  and  claims 
The  deeper  reverence. 

FiEs.  Shall  we  call  in 
The  Prisoner  f 

Car.  Were  it  not  fitter.  Lords, 
To  take  the  evidence  of  Giane  first  ? 

Pbiob.  Why  so  ? 

m2 
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Cab.  The  question's  for  your  wisdom,  LorJs, 
The  pain  *twould  give  him  face  to  face  to  speak 
Those  things  which  must  decide  the  fate — ^perhi^ 
The  death  of  Count  Yisconti,  may,  indeed, 
Try  generous  nature  past  her  sufferance. 

Fbiok.  To  spare  that  pain  to  him,  the  written  law 
Of  Milan  comes  to  aid  us.     There*s  no  need 
Of  Giane*s  further  voice,  or  presence  here 
If  it  so  please  you.     *Tis  enough  that  one 
From  his  high  station  hath  denounced  a  foe 
Or  open  or  suspected,  who  has  sought 
Authority,  he  being,  or  having  been 
At  any  time  a  Ghibeline.     So  stands 
The  law  of  Milan. 

Cab.  Yet. — I  bow  agiun,  my  Lords, 
To  your  wise  counsel.     We,  by  such  a  course, 
Might  strain  the  law  too  far— do  Giane  v^rong 
To  throw  prevention  in  his  way,  when  he 
Awaits  to  justify  his  charge.     *Twould  seem 
In  us  like  hasty  vengeance,  not  respec^ 
To  law.     Think  ye  not  so,  my  Lords  ? 

Friob.  Ever  considerate  and  just.     The  gdod 
Lord  Podesta  advises  honorably. 
Shall  we  call  in  the  Signior  ?  say. 

Sevebal.  Agreed. 

Cab.  The  Signior  Giane — [To  OrncEBS  and  Guabds]— give  him 
*tendance  here. 
Te  honour  me,  my  Lords,  by  this  assent. 

Enter  Giane.. 

Cab.  Signior,  the  Lords — but.  Sir,  Pm  sorrowed  much 
To  note  that  careworn  paleness  on  thy  face  ; 
Grief  sitting  on  thy  brow  proclaims  how  strong 
A  battle  mercy  hatii  with  justice  waged. 

Giane.  Lord  Podesta — to  call  it  what  it  is — 
Hatred,  with  self-consuming  griefs,  and  hopes 
New  budded  to  be  blighted  mingling  here. 
Read  thy  own  heart  to  know  how  deep  the  first 
Will  delve  its  roots  and  cling  ;  but  for  the  rest 
The/U  drop  into  thine  ears  unknown,  and  die ; 
For  thou'rt  too  strong  to  feel  them:     There's  in  thee 
A  native  manliness  which  spurns  the  assaults 
Of  such  poor  clamourers. 

Pbiob.  Signior  Giane !  this 
Commands  our  wonder  I     Words  of  bitterness 
To  others  yet  we've  never  known  thee  use. 
The  change  we  note  with  sorrow ;  for  with  thee 
The  Podesta  has  here  before  us  all 
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Spoken  in  83rmpathy— >th j  sorrow  moves 
Ilis  pity  in  this  case. 

Car.  It  does— it  does«> 
And  Signior  Criane  wrongs  me— -not  in  thought — 
In  words  alone,  the  wrong  is. 

GiAms.  Ha  I  wrong  him ! 
Carara  ?  how  I  his  sorrow  or  his  pity 
Is  as  the  bubble  on  the  stagnant  pond 
'Which  bursts,  and  nothing  is  but  air :  0  give 
The  waters  agitation,  what  a  foul, 
Corrupting  sediment  up-gurgles  from 
The  bottom>*casting  around  infection. 

Pbiob.  Sir. 

GiAN£.  His  kindness  b  the  smoke  which  curls  from  fire 
While  down  beneath  the  red  intensity 
Of  vengeful  malice  fann*d  by  hate*s  fierce  breath 
Bums  unabatingly  and  dea^y*     Yet 
Ye  see  it  not— none  see  it,  till  the  fire 
Rages  destruction  forth. 

Pbiob.  No  more  of  this. 
It  ill  begets  thee— or  our  solemn  duties^ 
O,  Signior  Giane,  teach  us  not  to  cast 
Away  our  worthy  hold  of  thee.    The  charge— 

Cab.  The  Count  Yisconti. 

Giane.  He.     Ay,  he  I  oh,  God ! 
Would  that  some  pestilential  flash  had  struck 
My  vision  powerless,  ere  my  eye  had  seen 
Visconti  yesterday :  or  that  my  limbs 
Had  withered  ere  they  bore  me  to  yon  seat  I 
Oh  I  what  rich  bliss  were  mine  to  find,  that  dear. 
That  precious  sister,  if  this  iron  pang 
Had  probed  not  brain  and  heart  with  agony 
So  horribly  complete,  that  promised  bliss 
Is  but  a  ghastiy  spectre  mocking  me— oh  t— 
Oh,  why  did  he  come  here  t  Carara*s  hand 
Beck*d  hither  my  malignant  star,  and  dragged 
Yisconti  in  its  train  !  [Pause. 

Cab.  We  wait  to  hear 
The  charge  *gainst  Count  Yisconti. 

Pbiob.  Fully  urged — 
Set  forth  in  all  particulars,  that  we 
May  thence  proceed  to  call  him  in :  and  so 
Debate  for  judgment. 

GiAKE.  Will  he.  Lords,  and  thou. 
The  Podesta,  I  ask  ;  will  he  be  brought 
Before  ye,  while  I  speak  ? 

Pbiob.     Not  so,  decide  we. 

GiAKE.  *Tis  easier  then  ^there's  mercy  in  them  :  that 
One  dread  weight  is  off.     Ha !  I  thank  ye,  lords. 
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Friob.  considerate  of  the  pain  'twould  give  to  thee. 

GiAJ7£.  Is  that  it.     Ha!  considerate  of  the  pain  ! 
Does  Count  Carara  urge  that  reason  ? 

FsioB.  Yes. 

GiANE.  Lfet  him  come  in,  then !  fetch  him  here,  my  lords 
Send  for  lum,  hid  him  come,  here,  here  I  there  lurks 
A  serpent's  fang  behind  that  counsel,  Sirs. 
If  it  be  his— send  for  him  !  have  him  here ! 
ril  speak  it  now,  at  once  I'll  speak  I  but  call 
Visconti  in — and  Uiro'  his  shuddering  ears 
m  ring  the  damning  evidence  again  ! 
My  lords,  pray  send  for  him. 

Car.  [To  Officers,  &c.]  Your  duty  is 
To  lead  the  Count  Visconti  into  court. 

Cab.  We  wait  for  Signior  Giane's  voice— he'll  speak. 

GiANE.  Thus  then— he  speaks — 'tis  now  eleven  years 
Ay— ay— eleven  ages  on  my  heart  and  brain ! 
Since  Crema's  citizens  embroil'd  in  feuds- 
Striving  in  factions,  Guelph  and  Ghibeline 
Contested — wiles  and  treachery,  with  arms, 
In  slaughter  hot,  blended,  for  mastery 
Their  strength  and  cunning.     There  was  one  who  placed 
His  trust  in  Count  Visconti,  in  a  cause 
So  dear ^he  trusted  him [Suddenly  stops-^a  pause. 

Car.  Say  on,  Signior. 
What  cause  ? 

GiANE*  What  cause  !  what  cause !  the  fount  and  streams 
Splash  scalding  woes  upon  the  seat  of  life 
Resulting  as  the  brsun  throws  memory's  fire 
Upon  them,  from  that  cause [Pause. 

Friob.  We  wait  to  hear. 

GiANE.  I  make  but  sport  and  laughter  for  them.     Yes- 
Hear  ye,  calm  lords,  the  Count  Visconti — 

[Imilda  enters  and  runs  up  to  Giane — Rossa  comes  with  her. 

Imil.  No. 
Forbear— in  mercy  to  thyself  forbear. 

GiAXE.  AVhy  comest  thou  here  ?  this  is  no  place  for  thee. 
Sweet,  go  thy  way  awhile.     I'll  come,  anon. 

Imil.  Oh,  speak  no  more — do  not  proceed — ^thy  brow 
Is  knotted  with  the  strugglings  of  thy  brain. 
With  fiery  agony  thine  eye  is  burning. 
Oh,  speak  not. 

Giane.  Not  I  ah  !  couldst  thou  know,  dear  love, 
What  cause  it  is  that  moves  me  thus,  be  sure 
Thy  angel  spirit  while  it  heard  the  tale — 
Falsicd  in  horror — ay,  thy  tenderness. 
Thy  all  kind  gentle  nature  would  cry  out 
For  death,  for  vengeance  on  him. 
Imil.  No. 
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GiAi7£.  Ay,  ay.     Didst  ever  hear  that  name  Visconti  ? 

Imil.  [AVhispering,  almost  breathless.]  Mercy  I  Tivero  I  mercy  I 

GiANE.  Plead  for  him  ? 

Imil.  Tivero,  my  husband  t  [She  sinks  down  at  his  feet 

GiANE.  How ! 

[Stands  awhile  petrified,  then  gradually  disrobes  in  tears — bends 
down  to  his  sister,  lifts  her  up,  and  takes  her  in  his  arms. 

Cak.  The  court,  Signior, 
Awaits  to  hear  the  cause — go  on,  so  please  you. 

GiANE.  [Vehemently.]  I  will  not  go  on  I 

Prior.  By  that  respect,  Signior, 
The  reverence  due  to  Milan  here,  we  bid 
Thee  speak. 

GiANE.  I  will  not  speak  again.     O  mercy ! 
I  bow  me  down  imploringly  for  mercy : 
Let  me  not  speak  again — ^my  tongue — 

Car.  My  Lords — 
Pray  yield  in  this,  nor  urge  him  further  in*t 

GiANE.  Ha!  thou  I 

Prior.  'Tis  well,  Signior — we  gratify  thy  wish. 

Car.  No  more  at  present; 

GiAME.  No  more  for  ever  t 

Prior.  How! 

GiANE.  My  life  for  his  t  a  thousand  times  Fll  give*t 
To  save  him.     I  will  never  utter  breath 

[During  the  movement,  ■  consequent  on  the  '*  action,**  &c.,  Jmilda 
rests  on  Rossa,  nearly  exhausted^ainting. 
To  peril  him  again.     My  foe  he  was, 
Not  Milan's. 

[The  Prior  is  seen  as  if  taking  the  opinion  of  the  court  members, 
and  soliciting  forgiveness. 

Car.  So. 

Prior.  The  reverence  which  is  owed 
To  sacred  duties :  to  the  established  laws 
Of  Milan :  and  no  less  that  self  respect. 
In  which  ev*n  cold  formality,  bids  all 
Who  clidm  a  seat  within  these  walls,  to  keep 
Impugnless  :  thus  unsettled,  thus  derided, — 
Made  the  mere  toys  of  captious  spleen,  demands 
Severe  reproof  and  penalty.     Ev*n  patience,  tried 
Beyond  endurance,  shoots  an  angry  eye, 
And  calls  for  punishment,  Signior — ^but  know 
Thus  far  well  blot  the  records  of  the  hour. 

Car.  Thanks — ^thanks — 

Prior.  So  in  the  next  we  write  thy  wiser  course. 

GiANE.  Fve  said— on  this  Fm  henceforth  tongueless. 

Prior.  Compel  us  not,  Sir — 

GiA29£. — Cut  me  in  pieces — 
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Hew  me  limb  from  limb  and  give  them,  messes, 

To  yon  presiding  demon :  let  him  feast — 

Goige  to  repletion,  laughing  o*cr  his  food, 

Till  the  rank  venom  of  his  heart  spout  forth, 

SiGngling  the  poison  with  it  that  shall  dye 

lEs  body  through  and  through  mth  blackness— so  his  face 

And  frame  shall  be  his  hearths  and  8oul*s  reflex 

Complete — and  none  deceived  hereafter  ! 

Friob.  This  is  distraction.     Good  Lord  Podesta, 
Do  thou  regard  it  so,  and  pardon  it 
So  far  as  thee  it  touches. 

Cab.  Reverend  Sir, 
I  do.     It  hurtless  falls. 

GiANE.  'Us  in  his  heart*s 
Centre  locked.     He  gloats  upon  the  treasure  ! 

Friob.  Fiet 

Cab.  *Tb  pardoned,  and  forgotten,  Signior.     Lords, 
Were  it  not  well  to  have  the  Lady  hence  ? 

GiANE.  With  me.     Imilda,  sweet,  shrink  not  from  me. 
He  is  secure :  dearest,  I  would  not  harm 
Thy  husband — ^no,  come.  [Takuig  her  from  Rossa. 

Cab.  Give  directions.  Sir,  [To  an  Officer  who  prepares  to  go. 

To  stay  Visconti*s  entrance. 

Officeb.  He  is  here, 
My  Lord —  [Visconti  guarded  in. 

Gi  ANE.  'Tk  he ! 

Cab.  Return! 

Imil.  Oh  me,  my  husband. 

[GiANE  lays  his  sister  in  Viscoinri*8  arms. 

GiANE.  Viflconti,  I  forgive  thee.  [Rushes  off. 

Imil.  Bless  thee — bless  thee. 

Vis.  Stay,  stay,  I  do  implore  thee !  stay  t  hear  me  ! 


ACT  V. 


Scene  1. — ^At  Vebceluna. 
Pascal  conducting  in  a  Courier,  with  a  sealed  packet. 
Enter  from  opposite  side,  Balbi. 

Pas.  This,  Sir,  is  Signior  Balbi. 

CouBiEB.  But  my  office  is 
To  Signior  Giane. 

Balbi  to  Pas.  Request  his  presence  here.  [Exit  Pascal. 

CouBiEB.  I  bear  this  packet  for  his  hand — ^it  comes 
With  greeting  from  the  noble  Podesta. 

Balbi.  He  shall  receive  it,  friend.     Is  it  of  moment  ? 
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Courier.  Of  that  I  know  not,  something  'tis  that  touches 
The  death  of  Count  Visconti. 

Baxbi.  Ha,  the  death ! 

Courier.  As  yet  he  lives,  but  under  sentence 
Signior.  [Bows  and  exit. 

Balbi.  Sentence  !  how !  it  cannot  be  t 

Enter  Giane. 

Balbi.  Giane, 
A  packet  this  from  Milan,  now  arrived. 

[Giane  takes  the  packet,  opens  it — gives  it  to  Balbi. 

Giane.  Ha,  Balbi !  fatal !  read — I  cannot  do*t ; 
Black,  black  Fm  sure — Carara*s  sign  is  on  it. 

Balbi  reads — **  The  Court  in  Council,  to  spare  thee  further  pain, 
and  in  the  reverence  due  to  that  unsullied  honour  and  that  generous 
spirit  which  ever  have  been  thy  guides,  my  most  dear  friend,  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  trial  of  Visconti,  accepting  Uiy  word  as  evidence  in  full — 
they  have  pronoimced  his  doom  the  headsman.** — 

Giane.  No  more  !  my  sister !  my  Imilda !  I 
Have  murdered  her !  no !  when  ?  read  on — ^not  yet, 
Not  yet — ^read  I  when  ? 

Balbi  reads — "  The  hour  of  which  is  left  with  me.*' 

Giane.  Dead,  dead  I  Imilda — 

Balbi.  No,  no,  Giane :  *^  with  a  caution  that  it  pass  not  beyond  this 
day.** 

Giane.  Ah,  damn*d  Carara !  *tis  the  demon*8  howl 
Of  joy  malignant  ringing  thro*  my  ears. 
And  bums  my  brain.     He  shall  be  saved,  Balbi ! 
Let  him  tear  me  into  shreds  and  atoms — 
Imilda — sister  I  Fm  thy  murderer  I 

Balbi.  PU  seek  the  people  and  appeal  to  them. 

Giane.  No,  no ;  thou  shalt  not  go,  they'll  kill  thee,  Balbi. 

Balbi.  Let  them,  so  I  may  find  a  way  to  give  thee  peace. 

Giane.  Thou  canst  not — that  would  darken  all. 

Balbi.  Subdue  thy  rushing  thoughts  to  counsel  then. 

Giane.  Slow  reason  counts  how  many  steps  there  are, 
And  art,  while  seeking  out  the  safest  road, 
Loses  his  journey's  object :  Onmiscient  feeling. 
Lightning  passion  shoots  the  ray  at  once 
From  starting  point  to  goal.     Throw  here — ^throw  here — 
Now,  now — thy  broad  instructive  flash. 
Ha!  yes,  'tis  he — his  energies  are  bold — 
His  heart  is  kind — ^he*ll  mould  them  to  his  will — 
And  Michel's  will  is  mercy,  even  when 
Stem  justice  loudest  calls. 

Balbi.  AVho,  saidst  thou,  Michel  ? 

Giane.  Michel  Lando. 

Balbi.  What  means  has  he  ?  he's  here  even  now. 
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GiANE.  Here!  hereP 

Balbi.  I  saw  him  loitering  in  the  porch. 

GiANE.  Something  brings  him — Londo.    [Calling  ] 

Bajlbi.  What  means  has  he  ? 

Gjans.  An  intelleotual  boldness  and  a  heart. 

Enter  LAin>o. 

GiANE.  Michel,  I  know  thee  well,  and  well  can  trust, 
Hear  what  I  say :  If  I  in  riot  thought. 
Or  call  it  madness,  lift  my  arm  to  kill 
My  dearest  Mend,  wouldst  stay  the  blow  ? 

Mich.  I  would. 

GiANE.  And  save  my  friend  P 

Mich.  Or  take  the  blow 
Myself. 

GiAiTE.  Stay  it — my  arm  b  lifted  now. 

Mich.  VlscontiP 

GiANE.  *Twas  my  hate — ^my  private  hate ; 
Not  justice  that  denounced  him.     Thus  have  I 
Involved  an  innocent — doomed  her  to  death. — 

Mich.  What  can  I  do,  SigniorP  it  shall  be  done. 

GiAKE.  Thy  fellow  citizens :  there  is  in  them 
A  power  which  they  have  wildly  used  ere  now 
To  stem  the  law  which  they  have  deem*d  unjust ; 
And  no  less  wisely  struck  at  tyrant  force, 
And  tumbled  it  to  ruins. 

Mich.  Well,  Signior. 

GiANE.  Now  mark, 
Thy  courage  and  integrity,  and,  more 
Than  all,  thy  heart  which  bends  thy  boldest  daring 
Into  mercy —  [Michel  bows. 

Nay,  Michel,  think  not  so. 
Even  thus — ^thus  wretched,  seeing  as  I  do, 
If  I  to  thee  could  use  the  hollow  words 
Of  flattery,  I  should  scorn  myself. 

Mich.  Signior, 
I  did  not  think  it.     *Twas  in  thankfulness 
I  bent :  for  I  was  proud  to  hear  yon  say — 
What  others  said — ^bnt  I  ne*er  heeded  them. 

GiAKE.  The  man,  the  man — the  honest  man,  Balbi« 
Ifso— 

Balbi.  Can  I  assist  in  this  with  voice  or  arm  P 

Mich.  Signior,  I  would  not  have  him  seek 
Death  or  the  danger  of  it  whom  the  Signior  calls 
His  friend.     Save  when  the  S]gnior*s  cause  requires-* 
Then  freely.     You  would  peril  one,  and  not 
Serve  him  in  this. 

GiANs.  True,  true  I  I  said  so,  Balbi. 
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To  thee  the  people  more  than  once  have  turned. 
Thj  beckoiiing  thro*  the  factions*  guilty  feudt 
Has  saielj  led  them :  they  will  hear  thee  now. 

Mich.  I  see't — yes — yes,  they're  ready. — ^To  h^n — 
We  must  think  fast,  Signior — ^Bartoldo-nmd — 

GiANs.  Michel,  a  few  more  throhs  of  agoniz*d  suspense 
Will  break  a  guileless  woman*s  heart     Michel — 
Visconti's  wife — ^my  sister — ^my  beloved — 
Michel. 

Mich.  Your  sister  ?  Signior,  yours  ? 

GiANB.  Yes,  yes. 
Whom  I  thought  dead — that  one  dear  tie 
That  earth  yet  holds  for  me. 

Mich.  I  go— I  go. 

GiANE.  On  thy  first  summons,  Michel,  I  will  haste 
To  join  thy  friends — send  to  me  quickly — ^then. 

Mich.  No— no— not  you ;  there's  fever  to  be  cured 
Ere  other  fire  be  kindled.     You  shall  hear — 
Then  come — ^well  thought :  some  token,  please  you. 
Simple  and  safe. 

Ah !  right — without  word  spoken,  when  this  comet 
You*ll  understand — pass  thro*  the  city's  gate. 

[Lando  walks  out  slowly. 

Balbi.  a  noble  fellow,  Giane,  yes,  a  noble  one ; 
And  yet  his  motion  is  so  slow,  he  quite 
Forgets  the  urgency  which  time  puts  forth. 

Giane.  Safe,  sure ;  his  thoughts  are  stepping  firmly. 
Each  step  a  battle  won.     That  is  the  man  I 
Ten  minutes  more  to  Milan  :  he*ll  secure  it 

[Balbi  goes  to  a  window,  looks  through,  and  speaks  to  Giaioi. 

Balbi.  Still  slowly  moving,  with  his  hands  before  him — 
Clutch*d  as  if  in  pain — 

GiAMB.  In  earnest  thought — ^yes. 

Balbi.  He  quickens  now,  and  folds  his  arms — 

GiANB.  Across 
His  breast,  with  head  bent  down — 

Balbi.  'Tis  so— 

GiAifE.  The  man! 

Balbi.  Ay — ^he*s  in  earnest  now — 

Giane.  How  ?  not  running  ? 

Balbi.  No  ;  but  with  a  n^d — 

Giane.  Resolute— stem — hard  stride — 

Balbi.  Yes,  yes ! 

Giane.  The  man!  Imilda!  comet  [Calling*  runs  off;  retuma 

with  Imilda— takes  her  to  the  window  and  pointi. 

Giane.  Look  there  I 
Imilda,  there !  the  hero  who  will  save 
Thy  husband— 'thee  and  me,  and  all  I«-yes,  yes ! 

[Scent  shuts  thma  in. 
]r9 
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SCENE  2.— At  CababVs  Housb. 

Enter  Cababa,  Mowed  by  a  Sbbtamt,  to  whom  he  gives  a  packet. 

Cab.  This  letter  to  the  German  Captain — speed : 
GiTe*t  to  his  hands,  and  wait  not  his  reply, 
But  hither  haste  again. 

Seb.  I  shall  observe, 
Mj  Lord. 

Cab.  If  you  see  Count  Fiesco— 

Seb.  He  is  here,  my  Lord. 

Enter  Fiesco. 

Cab.  B^pone  then.   [Exit  Sebyant.]    Welcome  friend,  wh«^  n«wa  ? 
How  many  of  our  hopes  are  cyphers ;  what 
Have  flashed  up  golden  numbm,  friend  ?     Thy  news  ? 

FiEs.  As  welcome  as  myself  I  trust— the  flame 
Has  burst,  my  Lord ;  for  sturdy  Michel  Lando 
Already  has  his  grumbling  fellows  marshalled. 

Cab.  The  Woolcomber^s  industrious  when  he*s  stirr*d 
With  hope  to  rule  his  rulers.     He  is  in 
The  net,  entangled,  past  escape. 

FiES.  How  blind 
Is  rabble  turbulence— -ha,  ha !  his  craft 
Is  useful  more  to  us  than  to  himself. 
Oh!  let  him  craft  it ! 

Cab.  Even  this  fool  [aside] 
Has  wit  in  mischief,  so  he  thinks.     Fve  sent 
To  warn  the  Grerman  Albert,  and  heUl  pounce 
While  they  are  laughing  in  security ; 
Ne*er  dreaming  of  the  hawks  that  circle  o*er  them. 
F1E9.  When  dies  Giane*s  friend,  Visconti  ? 
C^B.  Within  the  hour :  the  guard  is  now  prepared. 
And  the  Headsman's  axe  is  sharpened.     There  shall  be 
A  show  for  them  to  g^aze  on ;  for  the  rabble  love 
To  make  a  holiday  on  any  cause : 
But  better  still,  if  they  can  hatch  one  forth 
In  witnessing  a  noble*s  execution. 

FiEs.  Were  it  not,  think  you,  my  dear  Lord— forgive 
My  freedom  thus  to  counsel  you — advisable 
To  show  yourself  to  them— I  mean  to  Micliel 
And  his  gathered  friends  ? 

Cab.  Thanks  for  thy  counsel.     On  the  instant,  come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  3 Thb  Stbbbt.— The  Clubs  assxhbuo). 

Babtoldo  and  Destbo  as  Gronfalonieri,  with  their  Standards.—- 

GuisEPPE  and  Michel  Labdo. 

Mich.  Your*re  all  agreed  that  I  shall  speak  to  him, 
And  to  d«iiumdyi8conti*s  life  be  spared  ? 
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Bart.,  Destro,  &c.  Agreed ! 

Mich.  Then  when  I  wave  my  hand,  do  you 
Fall  back  a  little — but,  be  ready,  still. 
None  but  the  tribunes  of  the  clubs,  remember, 
La  Motta  and  Credenza,  speak,  when  I 
Appeal  for  proof  of  what  I  shall  declare 
As  coming  from  yourselves  :  but  check  my  speech 
If  I  say  ought  not  yours. 

CiTiCENs.  We'll  trust  thee,  Lando. 

Mich.  And  note  this  closely  too-^note  all ; 
\Mien  I  call  out  "  depart,*"  I  shall  not  mean 
Disperse  yourselves — remember,  keep  together. 

CrriEENS.  Closely  as  now. 

Mich.  Well,  here  he  comes — note  well,  my  friends. 

Enter  Carara  and  Fiesco. 

Mich.  My  Lord,  Fve  lost  no  time ;  the  Clubs  have  heard 
My  talk. 

Car.  Now,  l^lichel  Lando,  this  has  proved  thee  more 
Than  all  thy  valorous  spirit  yet  has  proved ;  ♦,,/. 

Milan  to  thee  and  them  is  ever  bound, 
And  Fm  thy  private,  yet  thy  deeper  debtor. 

[Michel  waves  his  hand,  the  people  fall  back,  BAmtoLCo 
and  Destro  in  front  of  them. 

Mich.  And  they  desire  as  earnest  of  your  favour 
That  Count  Visconti's  life  be  spared. 

Car.  Lideed! 
But,  Lando,  he's  a  Ghibeline,  and  one 
Whom  Signior  Giane  has  denounced. 

^iiCH.  'Tis  that, 
Perhaps,  which  stirs  them  in't,  it  is  at  least 
Their  will. 

Car.  Their  wUl  ? 

Mich.  So  please  you,  my  Lord  Judge. 
Is*t  not  your  will  Visconti  should  be  pardoned  ? 

Bart,  and  Destro.  Pardoned.    [Carara  crosses  to  go  to  C1TIZEN0. 

Car.  But,  Citizens,  the  law  has  given  him — 

Bart,  and  Destro.  Let  Michel  Lando  hear  for  us. 

Mich.  They  say 
He  must  be  spared. 

Car.  Yet,  friends,  one  word. 

Bart,  and  Destro.  Lando. 

Mich.  You  hear !  [Carara  re-crosses. 

Car.  This  glads  me — be  it  so — good  Michel, 
This  is  a  spirit  it  becomes  us  all 
To  cherish — pr'ytlice  tell  thy  friends  so. 
Nought  in  my  office  could  rejoice  me  more 
Than  finding  mercy  is  so  prevalent. 
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Micu.  Visconti  must  not  die. 

Cab.  Most  sorely  not, 
Ift  be  the  people's  will. 

Mich.  My  thanks  and  theirs. 

Cae.  Fve  promised  acquiescence,  Michel, 
And  hope  in  this  still  further  from  thee. 

Mich.  Right: 
This  ynjH  direct  us,  and  secure  us  too. 

Guiseppe,  [Giving  him  the  token  which  he  received  from  Giakb. 

Away  with  this  to  Signior  Giane, 
At  Vercellina  Gate :  he*s  there,  give*t  him — 
Say  nought  to  him,  but  hasten  back. 

Depart  [Waving  to  Citizens,  who  go  off  in  order. 

My  friends  will  show,  my  Lord,  how  much  they  priie 
This  kindly  yielding  to  their  fibrst  petition.  [£iit  Michel  Lah90. 

Fibs.  And  will  you  let  him  live  ? 

Cae.  Tes;  forperhi^ps 
Some  thirty  minutes  from  this  one  in  which 
We*re  smiling.     Now  they  must  break  out,  Fiesco. 
The  herd  will  run  beneath  the  precipice 
That,  frt>m  the  mountain  rent,  hangs  trembling  reiidy 
Down  to  fall :  'twill  crush  them  while  their  first  bellowing 
•  Of  triumph  o*er  us,  rends  their  ruffian  throats. 
Do  thou,  without  a  moment  lost,  see  Albert ; 
Say  from  me,  my  former  Counsel  calls 
For  more  immediate  action  than  I  dreamt ; 
He*ll  understand.     Go,  dear  Fiesco,  haste !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  4.— A  Strbet  in  Milan. 
Enter  Giane  and  Balbi. 

Giane.  Balbi,  I  cannot  feel  assured ;  my  hope 
Is  but  an  agony  of  doubt 

Balbi.  Mistrust 
You  Michel? 

Giane.  No ;  in  him  Fm  certain — ^no. 
Not  him  :  the  people  too  move  at  his  word ; 
But  there  is  one  on  whom  I  fear  to  think. 

Enter  Michel. 

Mich.  He*9  saved,  Signior,  the  happy  lady  now 
Is  with  her  husband.  ^ 

Giane.  Michel,  Michel ! 

Mich.  God  bless  you,  Signior — I  will  bring  my  friends 
To  g^ve  their  gratulations — there's  a  stir 
Among  the  German  soldiers  must  be  look*d  too. 
And  here  is  one  to  thank  you,  Signior.  [Exit  MicazL. 
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Euter  Imilda  and  RotsA. 

Imil.  Tivero! 

GiAif£.  Speak,  Imilda,  he  is  safe — speak 

Imil.  Wordless 
Is  joy  like  mine.     Tivero  he*s  saved,  and  more, 
Tivero,  he*s  innocent  of  all. 

GiAME.  Ay,  ay. 
Thou  makest  him  so,  Imilda,  thou,  yes,  yes. 

Imil.  Thou  dost  not  understand  me.     Rossa,  speak  : 
I  could  not  tell  it. 

GiANs.  Oh,  if  I  had  kill'd  thee  too. 
Imil.  Hear  him  I  hear  Rossa,  he  is  innocent — 
My  hushand^s  innocent  to  thee. 

GiANs.  What  means 
My  sister.  Sir. 

Rossa.  That  Count  Visconti  never 
Design*d  a  wrong  to  thee — ^he  was  waylaid — 
Allured  hy  letters  purporting  to  come 
From  thee  :  and  into  the  snare  he  fell :  the  trust, 
That  dear  and  sacred  trust,  in  him  reposed 

By  thee 

GiANE.  O,  speak  no  more  :  hut  where  the  hand — 
Where  was  the  head  and  heart  that  could — ^*tis  dark. 
Rossa.  He  knows  not  that. 
GiAME.  Not  know  ?     Roll  hack  the  pall 
Great  Heaven !  show  him ! 
Imil.  Dear  Tivero,  look  not  so— 
It  terrifies. 

GiAirs.  Thy  hushand*s  safe,  Imilda. 
Let  other  thoughts  he  dashed  away — and  all 
Give  room  for  that  to  range  in — ^that  alone— 
Fve  battled  with  a  thousand  pangs  :  endured 
The  shocks  of  agony :  yet  lived  thro*  all. 
But  this  too  full — a  ponderous  weight  of  joy 
Shatters  at  once  the  edifice  of  life. 
I  feel  the  building  totters.     Lict  me  live 

To  find  that  dark 

Imil.  No,  Tivero,  no. 

Balbi.  'Twill  stand  more  firmly  now,  it  is  not  isolate. 
Imil.  Yes,  Tivero,  yes :  and  thou  shalt  see  the  flowers 
Again  look  fair ;  the  verdure  too  will  smile. 

GiANE.  And  Vercellina  will  put  forth  its  arms 
To  give  an  angel  welcome,  my  Imilda. 
Where  is  Visconti— come — he's  pardon*d,  safe- 
Then  why  is  he  not  here  ? 
Rossa.  He  but  awaits 
The  formal  process  of  acquittal,  Sir, 
From  the  Podcsta. 
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GiAK£.  Carara  is  it  f 
Carara  I  doubt  him  still ! 

R088A.  No,  he  complied 
With  the  entreaty  of  the  citizens 
And  Michel  Lando  readily. 

GiAJiE.  I  must  see 
Visconti  here,  and  clasp  him  to  my  heart 
Ere  Fm  assured.  [Is  goin^ 

R088A.  Nay,  Signior,  stay  you  here ; 
That  rather  I  may  hasten  to  inform 
The  happy  Felix  who  it  is  approaches. 
You  follow  with  the  lady,  she  may  not 
Keep  speed  with  me.  [Exit  Rossa. 

GiANE.  He  goes  Imilda,  see 
With  only  friendship  giving  to  his  step 
Elastic  spring  and  motion  :  thou 

Imil.  With  a  wife's  love 
Could  fly,  and  like  a  bird  wing  to  the  branch 
Which  is  its  resting  place  at  once. 

GiANE.  Balbi !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  5. — Entrance  to  Prison  :  Sentinel. 

Enter  Carara,  Fiesco,  Guards,  and  Executioner. 

Michel  LANn>o  in  the  back  observing  them. 

Car.  Go  in  :  have  all  in  readiness— then  wait 
My  coming :  I  shall  not  be  by — but  you 
Will  have  the  signal  from  myself; 
Go  in.    [Exit  to  prison,  Guards,  &c.]    Well,  friend,  the  sickle's  at  the 

stalk— 
The  harvest  ripe  for  cutting,  and  thy  share 
What  thou  most  wishes ;  the  recal  of  friends — 
The  Farinati,  mine  as  thine,  from  exile. 

FiES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  them  :  and  they 
No  less  will  thank  thee.     See  how  easily 
Are  hopes  attained  when  vigorous  councils  guide  ! 

Car.  Albert  is  ready  ? 

FiES.  Fully  prepared,  my  lord — 
And  secret :  not  a  whisper  pass*d  the  walls 
In  which  they  are  garrisoned ;  though  every  man, 
Clutching  his  weapon,  stands  as  if  a  foe 
Were  braving  him  with  looks. 

Car.  Right,  Albert,  right. 
There'll  be  a  hubbub,  but  'twill  be  a  short  one — 
The  herd  will  fly  before  a  single  hound 
Of  game,  and  we,  Fiesco,  hunt  with  our 
Whole  pack  at  once.  [Exit  Micuel. 

FiES.  And  scatter  them,  my  lord — 
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Car.  Good  Giane  and  his  counsellor — his  friend, 
Spared  Signior  Balbi,  have  arrived  in  Milan. 
Hither  they'll  come  to— meet  the  corpse — ^in  time  !— 
From  me,  the  news  they  least  may  wish  to  hear, 
Shall  ring :  then  be  thou  listening  by — 
Note  this,  Fiesco ; — when  thou  hearest  me  call 
This  Giane  by  a  name  that  will  be  strange 
To  thee ; — ^for  thou  hast  never  heard  it :  yet  *tis  his— - 
Wait  not  my  bidding ;  but,  with  all  the  speed 
Thou  canst,  see  Albert — ^bid  him  instantly  come : — 
Then^  then  ! — or  they*ll  be  on  us  with  too  qmck 
A  burst,  and  in  the  clamour  drown  the  words 
I  would  not  miss  the  joy  of  pouring  through 
The  strained  and  shuddering  ears  of  him  fox  whom 
I  utter  them,  for  all  that  is  to  come. 

Fibs.  I  shall  remember,  Count. 

Cab.  Now,  in  with  me. — 
Soldier,  should  any  of  Visconti*s  friends 
Require  admittance,  let  them  pass — ^freely. 

Sbmtdi EL.  The  lady  too,  my  lord  ? 

Cab.  The  lady  P     Yes— no— 
*Twere  better  she  should  wait  awhile— not  that 
She*ll  know  it  soon  enough. 

[Exit  Cababa  and  Fibsco  through  the  prison  gates. 

Enter  Rossa. 

Sbntinbjl.  If  you're  a  friend 
Of  Count  Visconti's — 

RossA.  Such  I  am. — 

Sektikel.  Then  pass- 
Yet,  Signior — no — pass  on. 

RossA.  Has  the  Podesta — 
Has  Coimt  Carara  been  or  sent  ? 

Sentinel.  You'll  find 
Him  there. 

Rossa.  Then  all  is  safe — ^thanks  friend!  [Exit  into  prisoo. 

Enter  Gianb,  Imilda,  and  Balbi. 

Giane.  Fve  often  look*d  upon  these  walls,  and  ytt 
They  never  grew  familiar  to  my  eye, 
But  always  seem*d  dark  strangers,  who  desired 
To  be  unknown,  and  shunned  the  passers*  gaie. 
I^  from  their  gates,  there  now  will  issiie  fixrih 
An  innocent  man,  new  saved,  they'll  wear  a  look 
Aa  cheerful  as  the  Goddess*  temple  is, 
Whose  offerings  are  sweet  flowers. 

Balbi.  There  will,  Giane. 

Imil.  Shall  we  not  enter,  l^vero  P 
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GiANK.  Stay  for  Marco, 
8weet,  he  will  soon  return. 

[RossA  rushes  from  the  prison — suddenly  checks   himf^lf 
seeing  Imilda — goes  over  to  Balbi  and  whispers  him. 

RossA.  Prevail  upon 
The  lady  to  withdraw. 

Balbi.  Why  so  ?     Is  she 
Not  safe  ? 

R088A.  Let  her  not  hear  it,  sir :  if  possible — 
Lead  her  away.     Most  cruel,  false,  and  foul. 

[61ANE  turning  looks  into  RotSA*t  face. 
GiANE.  What  is  it  ? 

[RossA  covers  his  face  with  his  hands  and  turns  away. 
GiANE.  Ah !  Imilda  love !  he's  safe ! 

[She  looks  around  in  extreme  femr. 
We'll  go  to  Vercellina — come. 
Imil.  Without  him  ? 

Enter  Caraba,  Officer,  and  Fiesco. 

Car.  When  I  thus  wave  my  hand — ^then  in,  despatch. 

Imil.  Where  is  Felix  ? 

Giame.  Where  is  Visconti  ? 

Car.  Where  [Pointing  to  the  Executioner. 

Tou  see  him. 

GiANE.  Howl 

Car.  Dead  !  [Imilda  shrieks  and  falls. 

Balbi.  Murderer! 

Car.  Not  I, 
Signior.     I  but  sustained  the  character 
Which  your  good  friend,  the  generous  Giane  gave, 
In  honour  gave  of  me.     I  could  not  turn, 
When  justice  called  and  duty  led  me  on, 
To  hear  the  feeling  voice  of  mercy.     No — 
Else  I  had  wronged  his  wisdom  in  it. 

RossA.  He 
Was  innocent. 

Car.  Giane  caird  him  guilty. 

Balbi.  He  was  deceived. 

Car.  Deceived !— I  knew  it,  sir. 

Balbi.  Thou  didst ! 

Giane.  Ay.— Fiend  I 

Balbi.  And  thou  hast  killed  his  wife ! 

Car.  No,  sir,  not  that — ^'twas  not  in  my  indentures- 
Thai  task  was  Tivero  Tagliamento's,  there.  [Exit  Fistco. 

GiAME.  Hal 

Car.  Where  is  thy  secret  now  ?  'twas  safely  lodged 
Deep  in  my  heart,  with  other  records  writ : 
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Perused  at  leisure  :  now  the  tale's  complete. 

There*s  matter  I  shall  read  aloud.     Know  then, 

I  loved  thy  stolen  wife  ;  and  woo*d  before 

She  was  thy  wife ; — she  spum'd  me — 'twas  enough  I 

For  thee  she  spum'd  me — I  repaid  ye  both  ; 

How !  thou  rememberest  ?    but  thou  dost  not  know 

Thy  trusted  friend,  Visconti,  was  my  dupe — 

Unseen — unknown,  and  unsuspected  all 

I  wove  the  net  in  which  ye  both  were  toil'd. 

Balbi.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  close,  close  thy  ears  to  this. 

Cab.  'Twas  thou  expell'd  my  friends  the  Farinati ; — 
Thy  boasted  wisdom  put  the  factions  down. 
Which  yet  will  have  them  back  in  triumph  here. 

[A  distant  uproar  of  shouts,  &c.,  heard 
Hark  I  hark  !  the  music  bursts !  dost  hear  it,  Tivero  ? 
The  factions  wake  again  to  laugh  with  me  ! 

GiANE.  Carara! 

[Springs  from  the  ground,  with  the  loud  cry  of  tht 
name — stands  with  his  frame  fixed. 

Cab.  Well,  Tivero ! 

[GiANE  still  gazing  on  him^pauses — then  speaks 

GiANE.  Thy  work  is  finished  here,  go  forth  and  smile — 
Seek  out  new  havock — agonised  hearts — 
Kip  up  their  wounds,  and  pour  thy  venom  in ; 
And  when  thy  victims  writhe,  smile,  demon,  smile ! 
Plot  with  thy  brains  till  reek  the  City's  streets 
With  blood  of  innocents,  and  when  the  stream 
Smokes  round  thy  dabbling  feet,  smile,  demon,  smile ! 
Clasp  to  thy  pantless  bosom,  thy  sworn  foe  ; — 
Pledge  him,  then  drop  the  murder  in  his  cup. 
Wither  the  parent's  hopes — thrust  forth  his  child. 
To  rot  in  misery  ; — 

Keep  hack  assassins  at  thy  beck,  and  watch. 
With  seeming  vacant  eye,  but  closely  keen 
As  a  wolfs  on  slaughter  fix'd — watch,  watch,  watch ! 
Thy  poor  fear-stricken  prey  :  and  when  he's  luU'd 
By  that  damn*d  hum  of  courtesy  then  lift 
Thy  finger  to  the  signal — up  to  the  hilt ! 
And  o'er  his  dead  eye's  curse,  smile,  demon,  smile  ! 
Cajole,  then  stab — deceive,  then  kill  thy  friend. 
Be  courtly-tongued  thro'  all — smile,  demon,  smile ! 
Till  one  of  thy  grim  band,  the  only  things 
That  thou  darest  trust,  being  trick'd,  at  length,  by  thee. 
Out  of  his  drench'd  steel's  hire,  with  blood  red  fingers, 
Made  iron  strong  by  rage,  cling  to  thy  throat, 
And  drag  thee  with  him  down. 

Cab.  Now,  now,  despatch. 

[To  the  OrncEB,  who  instantly  ruthet  in, 

o  2 
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GiANE.  0,*come  not  back  to  life,  Imilda ;  sleep, 
Sleep  thyself  to  Heaven. 

Mich,  [without.]  Where  is  the  murderer  ? 

Enter  Mich.  Lamdo,  with  Citizens  in  order. 

Cab.  There! 

Mich.  In  there :  break  down  the  doors, 
Save  thyself. 

[The  Sentinel  advances  his  spear  to  keep  them  off — 
Michel  wrests  it  iVom  him. 
Balbi.  It  is  too  late,  Michel. 
Mich.  No. 
Bring  him  out  safe — ^alive ! 

[A  part  of  them  go  in,  rest  remain. 
RossA.  Ha !  lady — hope  1  [Runs  into  prison. 

Mich.  Carara !  thou  art  doomed. 

GiANE.  He  smiles — *tis  hopeless  all !  [Michel  advances  to  Casasa. 
Cab.  Lay  not  thy  villain  hands  on  me.  [Showing  his  dagger. 

Mich.  Me,  me ! 

[Springs  on  him— dashes  the  dagger  from  Cabajla*s  hand. 
Carara,  Vm  a  weed  that  chokes  thy  path. 

[Drags  him  to  the  centre,  and  throws  him  among  the  Citizens, 
who  encircle  him  :  he  is  stabbed  by  them,  &c. 
Take  him  among  ye,  friends — he*s  yours  I 

Enter  Rossa,  Visconti,  and  People. 

All.  Visconti ! 

[Visconti  falls  at  Giane's  feet — ^rises — takes  Imilda. 

GiANE.  Preserved.     Now,  Michel — 

Vis.  My  Imilda ! 

GiANE.  This  is  too  much  of  joy. 

Vis.  O  Tivero,  Tivero  I 
My  friend  I 

GiANE.  Forgive !     Imilda,  sweet,  the  clouds 
Are  swept  away. — O,  Balbi  I  and  the  sun 
Breaks  out  with  heaven*s  ovm  beauty  shining. 
To  Vercellina,  and  the  flowers  again  I 
Balbi,  did  I  not  prophecy  aright  ? 


the  end  of  the  TRACJEDY. 
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A  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PER80NJE. 


Arcubisuop  of  Pisa. 
DiAMBEBT,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 
Mabsiguo,  7  Generals  of  the  Pisan 
Lantobme,  )  Forces. 
Brignou,  ^ 

LuiGi,        >  Leaders  of  do. 
Reyersa,  J 

Specchio  ) 

ir  '  {■  Grentlemen  of  Pisa. 

ViCENTIO,  ) 


MuGETTo,  a  Saracen  Captive. 
Tedesco,  an  Artizan. 
PiSTRO,  his  Domestic. 

Women,  Soldiers,  Captives,  Popu- 
lace, &c. 

Felicia,  Marsiglio*s  Wife. 
yAia>A,  Diambert*s  Daughter. 
Caterina,  Specchio^s  Daughter. 


Scene:  Pisa. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  1.— An  Apartment. 
Enter  Lady  Felicia  and  Caterina. 

Feu.  If  inclination  lead  thee,  my  good  g^l, 
Resist  it  not — ^'twill  please  me  more — so  go ; 
Thou*lt  soon  return.     Has*t  seen  the  Lady  Vanda  ? 

Cat.  Hearing  my  father  say  that  he  descried 
The  galleys  dbtant,  she  went  forth  with  him. 

Feli.  When  she  returns,  say  to  her  I  would  see  her; 

Cat.  I  will,  dear  Lady.     I  am  sure  they'll  hring 
Good  news — ^the  wind  sits  fair.    Oh,  old  Tedesco 
Wuts  in  the  porch,  and  asked  of  you,  with  such 
Entreaty  in  his  eye,  as  seemed  to  say 
'Twould  glad  him  much  to  see  you. 

Feli.  Let  him  come, 
irt  be  his  wish  :  he  sorrows,  good  old  man. 

Cat.  [Groing  off.]  Signior  come  in  ;  Lady  Felicia  gives  you  leave. 

Enter  Tedesco. 

Feli.  How  dos't,  Tedesco  ? 

Ted.  I  have  health,  dear  lady — 
For  that  Pm  thankful ;  could  my  questioning 
Be  answered  so  by  thee,  I  should  be  better. 
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F£Li.  How  better  if  thou  art  in  health. 

Ted.  Here,  lady.  [Laying  his  hand  on  his  breast. 

Feu.  I  thank  thy  kindness :  if  I  could  return 
Such  medicine  as  thou  wishest  for,  I  would. 

Ted.  To  hear  thy  voice  is  something. 

Feu.  'Tis  thy  sorrow — 
*Tis,  good  old  man  that  so  receives  my  speech  : 
And  I  may  hope  a  better  anodyne 
Will  sooth  it  speedily ;  thy  son,  Giuseppe, 
Thou*lt  see  to  day,  I  trust.     At  least  wilt  hear 
Of  his  well  being. 

Ted.  No,  no !  hc*s  gone 
From  me  for  ever. 

Feu.  Nay,  do  not  think  so. 

Ted.  Yes,  yes,  I  feel  it  so.     Not  kilFd,  perhap9, 
But  dead  to  me  :  aye,  dead ; — if  I  could  cease 
To  think  of  him,  I  might  be  blithe  again. 

Feu.  And  wilt  be  so — despond  not — and  forgive 
The  boy : — thou  may'st  have  cause  to  be  rejoiced 
That  he  preferred  a  soldier*s  life. 

Ted.  To  such 
An  one  as  mine  ?     It  will  not  be  :  the  change 
So  from  industrious  peace,  to  toil  unpaid. 
Except  in  riot,  scathe ;  and  worse  than  these, 
It  may  be,  valour  unregarded,  should 
He  put  forth  valour,  which  I  hope  not  for 
Nor  wish  I.     He  is  dead  to  me ;  howc'er 
His  fortune  cast  him. 

Feu.  This  is  harshness — 
It  is  unkindness,  which  thou  wert  not  wont 
To  show. 

Ted.  Yes,  I  believe  my  heart,  as  it 
Grows  cold  takes  to't  a  heardness,  lady. 
Had  not  the  Count,  thy  brother,  ever  seen 
That  boy,  he  had  been  my  son  still.     I  speak 
Too  rudely — too  abruptly, — ^yet  I  loved 
Lanfome  once ;  and  he*s  thy  brother,  lady. 

Feu.  Ah,  well  pleaded  friend. 
Ted.  Thou  wouldst  forgive 
If  thou  couldst  know  what  desolation  is 
Around  me  every  where — how  lone  and  cold 
The  world  and  all  its  beauty  is  to  me. 
My  children,  one  by  one,  followed  their  mother 
To  the  grave,  bequeathing  all  my  love  of  them 
To  him — that  one  they  left  behind,  to  be 
My  care  and  blessing  solely  :  and — ^lie's  fled ! — 
I  look  around  my  dwelling,  and  a  dream 
Comes  over  mc — a  pleasant  one — I  see  them 
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And  I  hear  their  voices  gladdening  each  other 

With  chirrup  merriment, — the  merriest  he 

Of  all — their  elder  brother,  as  he  rules 

Their  sports,  and  jests  while  he*s  rebuking  them — 

Affection  timing  every  word  of  check 

With  urging  on  and  cheering ;  and  I  laugh 

With  them,  or  I  think  I  do — ^'tis  he 

Guiseppe — and  they  are  mine, — a  part 

Of  myself  is  each !     Hark !  what^s  that  ?  : } 

A  knock — my  name !  all's  vanished !  dreariness — 

A  house  empty  of  all  but  sighs—and  then — 

I  fear,  lady,  I  fear  such  dreams  will  come 

Much  oftener — ^and  more  lasting — not  to  be 

So  easily  broken  I 

Feu.  This  is  eloquence 
Most  touching,  good  old  man :  it  has  a  power 
Too  gpreat  to  yield  aught  else  but  pain 
In  hearing  it. 

Ted.  What  say'st  thou — eloquence. 
Lady  ?  oh  !  yes — ^you  mean  'tis  truth !  so  'tis. 

Feu.  Too  sad — too  mournful,  and  it  falls,  old  man, 
Oppressingly  upon  my  heart :  and  I  am  sure 
Thou  dost  not  wish  to  add  to  my  affliction. 

Ted.  No,  no,  dear  lady,  no— enough  of  that 
Thou  hast  to  bear — ay,  too  much,  of  thy  own. 
Then  do,  dear  lady,  pardon  me — I  should 
Have  kept  the  gates  close  barr'd :  but  open'd  once 
These  things  will  forth  :  forgive  me,  sorrowing  lady. 

Fell  And  thou  be  less  desponding,  for  to  day 
We  shall  hear  of  him.     Thou  wilt  come  to  see 
My  brother  ?     Wilt  not  ? 

Ted.  Yes,  I  will :  and  he 
Shall  hear  the  desolated  father  speak. 

Feu.  No,  no — not  harshly,  quiet  thee  :  he'll  be 
The  boy's  true  guardian: 

Ted.  Guardian?  well — whilst  thou 
Art  by,  I  will  be  gentle,  lady,  yes. 
'^rhou  shalt  not  hear  aught  that  can  add  a  sigh 
To  thy  too  gpreat  a  nimibcr.     I  shall  sec  him — 
God  bless  thee  lady ! 

Feu.  And  thy  son 

Ted.  No — no.  [Exit  Tedesco. 

Feu.  Farewell, 
Grief  torn  old  man  ! 

Enter  Vaxda. 

Feu.  Smileh  !  Vanda,  smiles  ? 

Van.  Wliich  thou  wilt  share  in,  dear,  despfrntling  friend. 
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They  come,  Felicia ;  Specchio  says  he's  sure 
They  come  in  triumph :  thou  wilt  smile  for  that  ? 

Fbu.  ^Vho  come  ? 

Van.  Thy  husband,  and  the  warriors. 

Fell  If  I  can  weep  I  will :  but  smile  I  oh,  no ! 
I  cannot  smile.     But  has  thy  watchful  eye 
Caught  the  intelligence  thy  heart  desires  ? 

Van.  Oh,  yes  :  Tm  sure  they  come — one  bark  outstrips 
The  rest :  the  others  in  the  distance  rise 
Like  fairies  gathering  for  a  festival 
To  dance  upon  the  sunbeams,  which  are  spread 
Upon  the  laughing  waters.     IVe  not  looked 
So  often  at  that  bark,  but  I  have  learnt 
To  know  it  well,  and  guess  the  freight  it  bears. 

Fell  My  brother,  thy  Lanforne,  may  be  there : 
I  see  the  conscious  tremour  of  thy  thoughts 
Sprinkle  its  vermil  blush  upon  thy  cheek. 
Thou  sawst  the  bark,  then  ? 

Van.  Oh,  so  beautiful ! 
She  skimm'd  along  upon  the  sunny  waves 
A  bird  of  glorious  plumage,  with  her  wings 
Outblown,  reposing  on  the  generous  breeze ; 
And  as  her  pennons  fluttered  in  the  air. 
They  seem*d  like  courier  feathers  sportively 
Careering  with  their  news  in  boastful  joy. 
As  they  would  say  "  Behold,  behold  I  we  come 
Triumphant  leaders  to  the  victor  eagles !" 
While  ever  and  anon  the  gulden  beak 
Plung'd  in  the  liquid  green,  and  mounted  o*er 
The  crisp  and  curling  billow  which  it  raised — 
And  flinging  backward  that,  another  formed — 
And  then  another,  dashing  each  behind 
In  silvery  foam  as  wave  on  wave  they  rose. 

Feli.  Thy  thoughts  are  music,  love — thy  voice  a  lute 
On  which  they  strike.     But  Vanda,  Vanda,  here 
They  fall  as  cadences  that  tell  how  much — 
How  utterly  the  charm  of  hope  is  fled. 
All  joy  for  ever  withered,  and  its  roots 
Uptom. 

Van.  Nay,  nay,  Felicia— thou  wilt  joy 
Ag^in.     He  safely  and  victoriously 
Returning  home  with  Pisa's  thanks  to  greet 
His  triumph,  will  awake  once  more  the  thoughts 
Which  look'd  so  cheerfully  from  out  thy  eyes. 

Fell  No  ;  never  more  shall  I  partake  with  him 
Ought  that  is  joyous — every  lauding  shout 
Which  hails  him  victor,  throws  me  farther  from 
My  husband— cold  estrangement  grows 
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Still  colder  as  he  feels  the  laurel  wreaths 
With  fresh  leaves  twined  upon  his  brows, — 

Van.  My  friend ! 
Thy  brother ! 

Feu.  Ah  !  for  tiiee— and  him !  I  am 
O'erwearied — ^feeble. — 

Van.  To  the  air,  love,  lean  on  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  2. — A  Garden,  with  Pavilion. 

MuGETTO  seen  in  the  back,  near  the  door  of  the  Pavilion. — ^Enter 

Tbdssgo. 

Ted.  No,  no.  Til  not  return  to  g^aze 
Upon  those  things  which  speak  no  other  words 
Than  ^^  what  a  wretched  thing  thou  art,  old  man  !** 
Better  be  closed  in  some  dark  dungeon  where 
No  crevice  gives  the  mocking  light  a  chink 
To  laugh  through  I    No !     [Muqetto  advances  rapidly.]    What  I  an 

infidel— 
What  ho!  there! 

Mua.  Peace,  old  man  I 

Ted.  No,  no  I  help,  help ! 

Mug.  Be  silent.  Christian,  I— 

Ted.  For  murder!  what? 

Mug.  Call  not,  I  say — 

Ted.  I  will.     A  Saracen !  ho !  help ! 

Mug.  Old  man,  *tis  not  for  harm,  Pm  here :  be  dumb ! 

[MuGETTo  has  before  this  gnsped  Tbdb8go*8  arm— he  now 
raises  a  dagger. — ^Enter,  from  Pavilion,  Lanfobhe. 

Lan.  Mugetto,  hold  I     Tedesco  I 
Touch  him  not — ^this  is  the  man,  Mugetto, 
Of  whom  I  spoke— Aii  father. 

Mug.  That  boy's  father  ? 

Lak.  Yes,  yes,  Tedesco,  he  will  rather  harm 
Himself,  than  thee. 

Ted.  I  thank  you  not,  my  Lord ; 
TouVe  stepped  between  me  and  the  only  good 
I  look  for---(ieath.     YouVe  made  it  so. 

Lan.  My  firiend ! 

Mug.  Old  man,  I  ask  forgiveneaa  of  thee ;  he— - 
Has  truly  said,  Pd  rather  harm  myself 
Than  thee. 

Ted.  I  heed  it  not 

Lav.  PU  come,  old  man. 
This  evening  to  thy  dwelling,  I  have  news^- 

Ted.  Shall  I  be  there  P     Go  you  alone,  and  see 
The  desert  you  have  made. 

Lan.  Till  then  keep  safe 
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And  secret  in  thy  breast  that  thou  hast  seen 
This  Saracen.     Wilt  thou  ? 

Ted.  I  heed  him  not : 
And  shall  forget  he  lives  ;  but  you,  my  Lord — 

Lan.  Well,  well,  this  evening  I  will  bring  thee  news— 

Ted.  Of  him— of  him? 

Lan.  Speak  not  of  this. 

Ted.  He  is ! 
Forgotten.  [Exit  Tedbsco. 

Lan.  Come  :  concealment,  for  a  while. 
Be  thou  content  to  abide.     Our  honest  aim 
Demands  so.     This  had  well  nigh  baffled  it. 

Mug.  And  he  is  that  youth's  father  ? 

Lan.  Yes. 

Mug.  I  thank 
Thee  for  thy  timely  check. 

Law.  'Twas  well— this  way.         [Exeunt  to  the  Turret  or  Pavilion. 

SCENE  3. — An  Apartment. — Felicia  and  Vanda. 

Enter  Caterina. 

Cat.  Oh,  Lady,  he  is  come. 

Feli.  My  husband  ? 

Cat.  No. 
The  Count,  your  brother. 

Fell  Where,  oh !  where  ? 

Cat.  He  seems 
To  wish  concealment,  for  he  entered  by 
The  postern — and  there  is  a  stranger  with  him— 
He  came  up  thro'  the  walk  of  Laurestines — 
It  is  a  turban*d  man,  the  Stranger. 

Feli.  Then,  Caterina, 
Remember  it  be  kept  a  secret  ^ith  thee. 

Cat.  Lady,  I  will.  [Exit  Catebixa. 

Feli.  How  shall  I  speak  from  thee 
My  brother's  welcome  ? 

Van.  O,  say  nothing. 

Feli.  No? 

Van.  That  he  is  safe  retum'd,  it  glads  me,  say. 

Feli.  No  more  ?  but  stay,  and  speak  so  much  thyself. 

Van.  Not  now :  besides,  Caterina  says,  he'd  be 
Unseen  at  present. 

Feli.  Not  by  thee. 

Van.  Well,  soon.  [Exit  Vanda. 

Enter  Lanforne. 

Lan.  Felicia! 
Feli.  Brother! 
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Lan.  Dear  drooping  lily,  sister ! 
Unhappy  sister,  still :  more  deeply  faded. 

FbLi.  Oh,  not  unhappy  now— not  now,  Lanfome. 
My  brother ;  safe,  and  well  P  quite  well,  my  brother  f 
Lan.  Could  I  win  such  on  answer  from  my  sister, 
I  should  be  well  and  h^py. 

Fell  Art  thou  not? 
Oh,  yes — say  yes — it  b  a  cordial  to  me, 
Lan.  Be  thou  so,  dear. 
Feu.  And — Marsiglio? 
L4N.  lie  will  soon  be  here. 
Feli.  How  comes  he  ? 
Lan.  With  a  victory. 

Feli.  Joyless  to  me,  such  news ;  but  if  it  can 
Yield  ought  to  draw  thee  back  to  friendliness 

With  hun 

Lan.  Felicia! 

Feli.  Yes,  I  see,  the  wounds 
Still  rankle — or  they  bleed  anew — 

Lan.  More  torn 
Than  ever. 
Fell  Ah! 

Lan.  He  thought  a  poor  base  trick, 
And  a  smooth  cunning  would  secure  his  plots 
And  keep  their  foulness  from  exposure,  no — 
Pisa  shall  gaze  on  him  with  scorn,  if  what 
I  think — I  fear — Yes,  fear — it  is  so  dark — 
Yet  paltry,  dare  be  acted — 

Feli.  Stop,  Lanfome,  stop ! — 
I  am  hb  wife. 

Lan.  Does  he  remember  that  ? 
Fell  Thou  shouldst  not  forget  it ! 
Lan.  Sbter! 
T\\  calm  myself!     Come  tell  me.     How  of  Yanda  ? 
The  fair  and  gentle  Vanda  ?     I  am  sure 
She  has  been  thy  comforter  thb  while. 

Feli.  Constant 
In  smiles,  if  smiles  would  cheer — and  drooping 
Only  that  they  could  not  cheer. 

Lan.  Even  she — 
That  lovely  smiler  fail'd — true,  true — ^Manigliol — 
Is  she  not  here  ? 

Feli.  She  b,  and  much  rejoices  she 
That  thou  art  safe  returned. 

Lan.  How  knowest  thou  so, 
Felicia  ? 

Fell  I  had  it  from  herself. 

rt 
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Lan.  Then 
She  knows  of  my  firrival,  yet  avoids  me  ? 

Feu.  No. 
Thou  shalt  see  her  Boon. 

Lan.  Felicia,  I  can  read 
In  this  much  more  than  thou  wouldst  speak — 
Thy  advocacy,  I  am  sure,  'tis  so,  has  been — 
As  unpropitious  as  my  own — she  fled 
On  hearing  I  was  coming. 

Fell  And  is  that 
A  proof  of  fruitless  advocacy  ? 

Lan.  'What  else  ? 

Fell  "What  else  ?  sign  of  success.     Yes,  brother,  I 
Am  sure  she  loves  thee. 

Lan.  And  yet  she  fled  me. 

Feli.  I  am  sure — 

Lan.  But  from  herself  art  sure  ? 

Felt.  In  words 
She  did  not  say — directly  say,  she  loved. 
But  looked  confessingly.     Ajiother*s  fears — 
Not  her's— forbid— 

Lan.  I  see ;  *tis  damn'd  Marsiglio ! 

Feu.  Lanfome  I 

Lan.  Well,  forgive  I     'Twas  rash  to  speak 
So  in  thy  ears. 

Feu.  My  brother,  friend ! 
"My  dear,  dear  friend.     Oh,  couldst  thou  but  acquire 
Some  portion  of  his  calmness. 

Lan.  Smother*d  malice. — 
I  know  him  dark,  and  crafty  in  his  darkness — 
On  me — ^I  see  it,  feel  it — ^from  his  eye 
He  throws  a  causeless  spite ;  for  he  but  thinks 
A  wrong  is  meant,  and  ever  makes  that  thought 
The  fountain  from  which  flushes  forth  a  stream 
Of  hellish  meditation — ^long  in't's  course 
And  black  with  its  subdued  and  silent  depth. 
Oh  I  with  such  guarded  smoothness  does  it  glide, 
There's  not  a  bubble  breaks  upon  its  face — 

Feli.  My  dear  Lanfome,  do  not  speak  of  this — 

Lan.  There  is  an  ugliness  about  that  calm — 
Such  quiet  is  deformity  of  soul — 
And  then  his  voice — ^how  bland  each  even  tone  ! — 
Curbed  with  a  skill  he  will  not  stop  to  learn 
Whose  blood  flows  honestly :  'tis  measured  forth 
In  small,  light,  gentle  weights — a  single  breath 
Too  much,  thrown  in  the  scale,  would  spoil  the  smooth 
Discourse — and  courtesy  would  kick  the  beam. 
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Oh,  courtesy !  that  Is  the  word  which  fools 
And  callous  knaves  have  forged  for  double-faced 
And  danmed  hypocrisy.     AVhene'er  I  look 
Upon  his  lineless  visage— on  that  brow 
Unfurrowed  by  emotion  s  touch,  I  see 
The  fiend  at  work  within. 

Feu.  My  husband ! 

Lan.  I 
Torture  thee,  dear  sister,  *tis  affection 
For  thee — wrings  out  this  violence — well,  well ! 
No  more  of  it — ^but,  Vanda,  she  is  here, 
And  knows  of  my  arrival  ? 

Feli.  Yes,  but  hearing 
That  a  stranger  came  with  thee,  she  retired — 

Lan.  Ah !  then  she  knows  there  was  a  stranger — how 
Learnt  she  that  ?  for  *tis  my  earnest  wish 
He  should  remain  concealed — 

Feu.  And  will  be  still. 
If  you  desire  it. 

Lan.  That  do  I.     Who  else 
Has  knowledge  of  his  coming  ? 

Fell  Young  Caterina : 
But  Fve  warned  her  to  silence,  and  she  will 
Observe  it  strictly. 

Lan.  Be  it  so. 

Feu.  'Who  is  he. 
If  I  may  know  ? 

Lan.  'T  were  better  thou  should*st  not— 
Ilis  being  known  will  frustrate  ends  of  justice. 
I  saw  Tedcsco,  the  old  artizan 

Feu.  lie  is  imhappy  :  most  unhappy, 
For  his  boy. 

Lan.  Poor  man ! 
Poor  man  ?     Proud  man  !  he  shall  be :  such  a  son 
Will  make  him  so. 

Fell  My  brother,  even  I 
Can  taste  the  joy  of  this. 

Lan.  Well,  but  this  stranger. 
IIc*s  an  infidel,  Felicia ;  start  not,  love ; 
More  honour  and  more  truth  there  lives  ui  him, 
Altho'  a  Saracen,  thanks  found  in  some 

Fell  Is  he  your  prisoner  ? 

Lan.  He  was-^ 
But  is  my  friend,  Felicia,  now.     Such  I 
Think  him,  infidel  as  he  is. 

Fell  Thy  friend? 

Lan.  Yes.     Tliat  is  enough  to  incline  thy  thoughts 
To  scne  him — 'twill  be  shewn  iu  »^*crecy. 
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Fell  Oh,  yes,  it  shall,  but 

Lan.  Others  there  are,  who,  for  I  call  him  friend, 
Would  scarcely  look  with  smiles  upon  him.     Come — 
Come  with  me,  or  shall  I,  alone,  approach 
Fair  Vanda  ? 

Feu.  Nay,  Lanfome — Fll  not  leave 
Thee  now.  [Exeunt  together. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. — On  Lunoabno.     Rivek  seek,  &c. 

Tedesco^s  house  exhibiting  appearances  of  recent  neglect. — Tedsscct 
resting  on  a  pariqpet  looking  into  the  River. — Flbtbo  speakiDg*  to 
him. 

Piet.  But,  Signior,  won't  you  hear  ?  my  Lord  will  be 
Much  angered  with  this  message. 

Ted.  Well,  let  him 
Be  angry.     I  shall  work  no  more. 

Piet.  He'll  come 
Himself. 

Ted.  Wholl  come  ? 

Piet.  My  Lord  Diambert. 

Ted.  He  will  ? 
With  threats,  and  lordly  frowns  ?  they'll  move  me  much, 
As  thou  dost  or  otherwise  :  perhaps — not  move 
Me  to  compliance  with  his  will.     Tell  him 
I'm  sick — that's  false.     Yes,  sick  at  heart,  and  that 
Will  move  his  mockery.     "\\Tiat  right  have  I 
To  feel !  a  poor  dull-blooded  artizan  !     "  He  feel !" 
Says  be — "  he  sick  at  heart — the  dotard."     Ay. 
Gro,  tell  him  I  will  not — ^thcre  take  the  truth 
And  lose  it  not  by  the  way.     Do'st  bear  ?  I  say, 
I  will  not :  now  deliver  so. 

Piet.  How  changed 
You  are  !  Fve  found  you  over  kind  till  now. 

Ted.  Well,  well,  forgive  mc,  Pietro — 'tis  not  thee 
That  vexes  me — but  go. 

Piet.  Yes,  yes. 
Here  is  my  Lord. 

Enter  Diambekt. 

Ted.  And  frowning  so  ! 

DiAM.  Tedesco,  what  is  this 
I  hear  ?     Thou  hadst  command  from  me,  long  since, 
For  that  same  tissue  garment.     Is't  not  done  ? 
Why  not  ? 
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Ted.  I  have  not  finished  it,  my  Lord. 

DiAM.  AVhy  not,  I  ask  ? 

Ted.  I  could  not. 

DiAM.  C^uld  not !  thy  hands 
Are  whole,  and  limbs  too.     What — 
What  then  hinders  ? 

Ted.  This.       [His  heart] 

DiAM.  Tush! 
Let  it  be  quickly  finished,  sent  to  me  : 
It  will  be  needed  for  the  festival 
Which  cheers  the  victors  home.     Thou'lt  see  thy  son 
March  in  the  train  of  revellers  :  be  that 
Thy  longing  hope. 

Ted.  My  Lord— 

DiAM.  See  it  be  done. 

Ted.  Call  back  one  month  :  and  bid  the  thoughts  and  words 
"  He  never  left  his  father,"  live  once  more 
Within  the  father's  heart,  and  you  may  charm 
Me  into  willingness  of  toil :  do  so. 
My  Lord ! 

DiAM.  Talk  not  thy  folly  o'er  to  me. 
And  look  I  be  not  disappointed  here. 

Ted.  You  may  find  others,  I  cannot. 

DiAM.  No:  thou — 
Remember,  favours  from  my  hand  may  cease. 
And  fortune  look  awry  at  thee,  if  I 
Give  bidding. 

Ted.  Ho! 

[Goes  into  his  house — returning  with  a  piece  of  tissoe 
unfinished  trailing  after  him. 
Here  *tis,  you'll  take  it  so. 
My  Lord,  or  leave  it. 

DiAM.  Lisolent !  it  shuU 
Be  done. 

Ted.  It  shall !  ho !  there—  [Throws  it  into  the  Amo. 

'Tis  done,  my  Lord :  the  fishes  now  may  dress 
Themselves  in  tissue.     Sir,  invite  them  to't— 
They'll  join  the  dance,  perhaps.  [Elxit  Tbdbsco. 

DiAM.  Come  back,  I  say. 

Piet.  Oh,  my  good  Lord, 
Forgive  him — ^"tis  of  his  son  he's  thinking. 

DiAM.  His  son !  follow  me — his  son  I  the  dotard.  [Exeunt 

Enter  Specchio  and  Vicentio. 

Spec.  Swords  are  not  ploughshares  yet,  Vicentio, 
Nor  has  one  Christian  nation  ceased  to  think 
The  ruin  of  its  Christian  neighbour  brings 
Profit  and  honour  to  itself. 
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Vie.  But,  Specchio, 
These  aire  infidels  with  whom  we  war. 

Spec.  Hem! 
Sardiiiiji*s  vales  are  rich  :  it  is  not  there 
The  war  will  end.     Vicentio,  there's  enough 
In  prospect  for  thy  appetited  valour 
To  dine  upon :  be  thou  content,  therefore, 
"W^ith  loss  of  this  one  meal. 

Vic.  a  meal — a  feast, 
To  answer  in  your  figure ;  where  preside 
Lanfome  and  Marsiglio,  I'd  forego 
A  hundred  others  for  one  feast  with  them. 

Spec.  And  die  of  surfeit,  eh  ?     Is  not  that  like  ? 
These  two  so  revel  at  the  board  themselves 
They  teach  the  guests  to  disregard  whole  health. 
Marsiglio  is  a  man  fitted  to  guide 
The  war.     Lanfome  one — 

Vic.  Your  second  is 
My  first. 

Spec.  What,  rash  Lanfome  !  he  ? 

Vic.  Yes,  Specchio,  yes,  your  second  is  my  first. 

Spec.  Uad  he  Marsiglio's  temperate  tongue  indeed — 

Vic.  'Tis  his  honesty. 

Spec.  His  rashness — fiery  haste 
Of  speech  makes  foes  where  most  he  should  find  friends  : 
His  blood's  a  sea  that  never  knows  a  calm. 
But  every  g^t  that  skims  the  surface  ploughs 
The  depths  up  into  raging  billows. 

Vic.  Ay. 
It  shows  itself  and  teaches  all  to  sail 
Upon  its  clear  transparent  bosom  safely. 
I  love  the  crisp  and  foamy  surge  that  splits 
Into  a  thousand  sparkling  jets  when  lash'd 
By  tempests ;  better  far  than  that  dull  swell, 
That  heavy  sullenness,  which  toneless  swings, 
Unrippled,  like  a  pool  of  molten  lead — 
Destruction  brooding  in  its  depths,  unseen  ; 
Much  danger,  and  no  warning  is  there  in 
Such  smoothness,  Specchio,  and  it  speedier  brings 
Sea  sickness  on,  the  other  is  its  cure. 

Spec.  Vicentio,  what  a  wit  thou  hast  tliis  morn  I 
But  see,  who  is  yonder  ? 

[Pointing  to  Tedesco,  who  has  resumed  hid 
seat  at  the  parapet. 

Vic.  Moody  old  Tedesco ; — 
Now  isu^t  he  a  man  to  be  despised 
And  honoured  in  a  breath  ? 

Spec  For  what  despised  ? 
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Vic.  That  he,  the  father  of  a  forward  youth, 
Whose  stirring  blood  disdained  his  humble  race 
And  aimed  at  brotherhood  with  glory's  sons, 
Should  for  that  boy*s  desertion  of  him  grieve. 

Spec.  How  sagely  dost  thou  read  a  father's  heart — 
Good  day,  Tcdesco. 

Ted.  Thanks,  thanks,  Signior. 

Spec.  Old  friend,  we  shall  have  news  to  day — 

Ted.  Of  what? 

Spec.  Of  thy— 

Vic.  Of  wars  and  Victory. 

Ted.  Defeat 
To  me  is  equal. 

Spec.  IVom  Sardinia  ? 

Ted.  Ay. 

Spec.  News  of  thy  son. 

Ted.  I  have  no  son. 

Spec.  Guiseppe — 

Ted.  No  son  of  mine ;  Fve  cast  him  off. 

Vic.  No. 

Ted.  Yes,  Sir. 

Vic.  O,  churl  to  say  so ;  but  I  trust 
Thy  heart  reproves  thy  tongue.  [Speccuio  goes  up. 

Ted.  Indeed!  my  words 
Are  echoes  to  its  voice. 

Vic.  He's  partnered  now 
With  spirits  who  will  grace  the  fame  of  Pisa« 
He'll  shine  with  them :  he  cannot  choose  but  soar — 
Where  brave  Lanfome  leads^ — and  he — 

Ted.  When  you 
Shall  see  a  dribbling  streamlet  leap  above 
The  towering  precipice  whose  spuming  foot 
Throws  the  poor  water  from  it,  he  will  soar — 
You'll  see  a  puddle  climb  a  cataract 
As  easily  as  such  an  one  may  mount 
To  storied  honour. 

Vic.  But  the  spray  o'ennounts 
The  cataract  oft — and  he— 

Ted.  It  strives  to  rise — 
But  falls — and  then  is  whelmed — what  eye  can  see 
The  thing  confounded  in  the  boisterous  cauldron  ? 

Vic.  Still  churlish !  if  he  prove  himself  a  son 
Of  valour,  they,  the  noble  ones,  who  see 
His  gleaming,  will  not  let  it  pass,  without 
Their  honouring  tribute. 

Ted.  Humph !  yes.     Will  the  stars 
Hold  back  their  shine  because  a  wick  is  burning  ? 
Or  will  the  sim  draw  round  his  face  a  thick 
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And  darkening  veil,  when  marsh  fed  meteors  fly 
To  light  the  world  ?     AVhen  these  things  are, 
A  low-birth'd  valour  may  put  forth  with  hope — 
Till  then— 

Yic.  Thou  wrong'st — thou  slanderest  many  a  one 
Whose  noble  nature  scorns  to  blink  true  merit 
In  those  beneath  their  birth. 

Ted.  Of  the  world's  gaze 
They  hold  possession :  and  theyUl  keep  it,  Sir. 
They  are  the  sun  and  stars — I  wrong  them  not 
To  call  them  so^nor  slander  them — they  light 
The  world. 

Vic.  At  least  they  fed  and  warm'd 
One  who  repays  them  with  his  rude  abuse. 

Ted.  I  work  in  tissue  for  the  robes  they  wear — 
Their  geer  of  show  which  marks  them  in  the  crowd — 
They  pay  me  for  it — so  they  let  me  know — 
When  they  do  pay  me :  but  it  is  not  that — 
Oh,  yes !  that  boy  will  be  a  star  where  they 
Are  glittering. 

Vic.  I  wrong  myself  to  stay 
While  thou  with  peevish  tongue  prates  out 
Thy  fresh  stirred  spleen.     If  thou  canst  not 
Be  courteous,  do  be  honest  in  thy  speech.  [Spxcchio  comes  down. 

Spec.  Adieu,  Tedesco— now  lad— offer  thine. 

Vic.  He'll  not  accept  it. 

Spec.  Try. 

Vic.  Farewell,  Tedesco. 

Ted.  I  thank  thee.     Yes,  I  thank  thee — so,  farewell. 

[Exit  Specchio  and  Vicentio. 
Ha,  honest !  yes — well  timed  advice  that  springs 
From  conscious  overbearing.     'Tis  a  youth 
That  smacks  of  goodness  still — ^but  too  much  tainted 
With  that  self-lifting  humour  which  o'ercrows 
The  whispering  voice  that  told  him  what  I  said 
Was  true.     Ay,  ay,  Guiseppe,  thou'lt  mount  and  win 
A  name  :  scathed  limbs,  perhaps,  and  gashes  too— 
The  scores  which  glory  keeps  her  reckoning  in. 
Will  honour  thy  lithe  form  and  fix  their  stains 
On  thy  fair  face :  poor  boy !  yes,  they  will  be 
Thy  portion  of  the  glory---thy  desert- 
Come  back  to  me !  ah  I  wilt  tiiou  ?  thou  shalt  find 
My  heart  is  like  thy  former  home— cold — ^void, 
And  closed  for  ever  on  thee :  noise  I  not  for  me.  [Exit  Tedbsco. 

Distant  Clamour. — Procession — ^Warriors,  Captives,  Banners,  &c.— 
DiAMBERT,  first  before  the  main  body,  enters. — MAmsiGuo,  Luioi, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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DiAM.  Now,  hearts  of  Pisa,  lift  your  voices  high 
To  hail  jour  brave  defenders  as  they  pass 
Upon  Lungarno  here ;  and  whisper  thanks 
To  heaven,  a  gprateful  prayer,  that  it  bestows 
Such  true  men  for  your  guardians — that  to  crush 
Its  foes,  the  pagan  infidels,  heaven*s  choice 
Has  fallen  on  countrymen  of  your*s.     They  come  ! — 
Victors  and  vanquished,  spoils  and  captives  throng — 
In  magnitude  of  nimibers  slowly  move 
To  bless  our  eyes,  and  take  our  welcome  cheers. 

Enter  All. 

All.  Hail !  Pisa's  Warriors,  hail ! 
DiAM.  That  banner,  there. 
Stand  forth  the  man  who  in  his  honoured  anns 
Clips  the  proud  trophy — wave  it  high — let  all 
Behold  it — then  let  all  look  here  on  him 
Whose  dauntless  courage  grappled  with  the  foe 
And  tore  it  from  his  fierce  defence.     Marsiglio, 
Hail! 

All.  Hail,  Marsiglio ! 

DiAM.  Oh,  brave  Jklarsiglio,  look  on  these,  and  hear 
Their  outpoured  voices,  clamouring  to  thee 
In  love,  and  joy,  and  gratitude. 

M AB.  To  all— 
To  all,  if  I  could  speak  for  all,  my  voice 
Should  bear  to  Pisa,  thanks  that  rise 
And  swell  in  every  heart,  but  find  no  tongue. 

DiAM.  A  fitter  time,  for  honoring  thee,  and  these. 
Thy  bold  abettors,  shall  be  singled  out, 
And  mark  the  brightest,  proudest  day  that  lives 
Upon  the  Calendar,  which  unborn  Time 
Shall  take  to  guide  the  dearest  festival 
That  victory  ever  sanctified  with  joy ! 
Lanfome  is  returned  too :  he  will  join 
In  honouring  thee. 

Mab.  He  is  ?  that  is  a  pleasure 
I  expected  not :  it  glads  me  much  to  find 
His  speed  and  intrepidity  are  .one. 

DiAM.  Now,  could  he  hear  thee  I — but  I  trust,  my  Lord, 
It  is  not  needed  :  impetuous  as  he  Ls, 
He's  generous ;  and  the  breach  is  hcaFd  already. 

Mar.  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord ;  I  know  of  nothing  keeps 
It  open — Specchio,  friend !— you  11  pardon  me, — [To  Diambert.] 
If,  tho*  surrounded  thus  with  honour,  I 
Salute  a  private  friend. 

Dl%m.  Modest  as  brave, . 

q2 
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Declining  triuinph*s  loud  laudations  thus 
To  greet  an  humble  friend ! 

Mar.  Art  well,  good  Specchio  ? 

Spec.  And  happy  thus  to  see  my  Lord  Marsiglio. 

Mar.  Thy  daughter  too  ? 

Spec.  I  saw  her  at  Fontana, 
This  morning,  Sir ;  and  saw  the  Countess  too ; — 
Lady  Felicia. 

Mar.  Well  ?     Vicentio— tho'  thy  share 
Of  triumph  thou  hast  lost  to  day,  despond 
Not,  youth ;  our  Pisa*s  arm  will  stretch  beyond 
Sardinia. 

Vic.  But  I  have  lost  this,  my  Lord. 

Mar.  Others  will  call,  Vicentio,  be  assured ; 
If  at  their  beck  thouUt  follow  me,  well  pleased 
No  less  than  honoured,  I  shall  lead  thee  on, 
If  mine  direction  be.     Remember !     Now 
Farewell !        [Exit  Warriors,  and  all  except  Vicbntio  and  Sfkccrio. 

Spec.  "  WeU  f     Vicentio,  and  so  forth:'     Is  that  all? 
I  told  him  I  had  seen  his  Lady. — "  Well  ? 
Vicentio'* — and — she  is  dying — blighted 
And  broken  hearted !  and  he  knew  'twas  so — 
He  left  her  so  ! 

Vic.  That  was  his  temperate  tongue — 

Spec.  Ilis  hollow,  callous  heart !     Vicentio,  thou 
Hast  schooled  me  rightly— well — and  I 
For^ve  the  taunt,  boy,  freely ! — ^thank  thee  too — 
And  yet  he  is  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier ! 
This  stamps  upon  the  brave  man*s  name  a  lie— 
Lanfome,  hate  him  I — He  deserves  thy  hate 
To  overflowing. 

Vic.  Specchio ! 

Spec.  Yes,  Vicentio,  now 
I  am  thy  proselyte !     Ha !  ha !     Caterina, 
I  see  thy  meaning — ^poor  Felicia's  death- 
Then  Lady  Vanda  may  be  wooed. 

Vic.  What !  what  ? 
The  Lady  Vanda ! 

Spec.  Be  thou  silent  in  it. 

Vic.  She  will  not — 

Spec.  She  would  not  rather  say  thou. 
If  her  own  wishes  guided. 

Vic.  But,  Lanfome ! 

Spec.  Oh,  there's  a  tempest  brewing! — ^let's  along.  {^Clamour. 

More  shoutbg!  something  more  is  stirring 

Enter  Pietro. 

Friend,  what  is  the  matter  now  ? 
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PiET.  Rare  news,  Signior. 
Our  gallies  will  not  lack  for  rowers. 

Spec.  How  supplied  ? 

PiET.  Sir,  all  the  prisoner  infideb  are  cast 
For  slaves,  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  ransomed ; 
All  must  go,  except  a  few  who  are  to  die. 

Spec.  Art  sure  of  that  ? 

PiET.  *Tis  so  proclaimed,  Signior. 

Spec.  [To  Vicentio.]  Keep  him  awhile  in  talk,  or  lead  him  henc«, 
Vicentio. 

Vic.  AVhether  goest  thou  ? 

Spec.  Ask  not,  why. 
'Tis  to  Fontana,  on  emergency. 

Vic.  From  this  ? 

Spec.  Ask  not.     Thou  wilt  see  all  in  time. 

Exit  Speccuio. 

Vic.  So,  friend,  our  gallies  will  be  pack*d  with  these ; 
Who*ll  tug  the  oars  to  bear  the  warriors  on 
To  other  victory-fields,  on  which  will  fall 
Their  brethren  infidels  ? 

PiET.  *Tis  so,  Signior. 

Vic.  When  do  the  excepted  die  ? 

PiET.  I  learnt  not  that : 
So  please  you  PU  along  with  you,  Signior, 
And  ask  it 

Vic.  Thanks  to  thee,  friend,  come  on  then.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  2.— At  Fontana. 
Enter  Catebina  and  Specchio. 

Spec.  Speed,  speed,  good  ^1 ;  request  the  Count  to  give 
Me  audience  for  a  minute  :  with  all  haste. 

Cat.  Why,  father,  is  there  ought  that  threatens  him  ? 

Spec.  No,  no— but  ask  no  questions.     Go,  Caterina. 

[Exit  Cateeina. 

Spec.  'Twill  anger  him,  I  know — but  better  that 
Than  grieve  him,  for  there  is  some  cause  that  makes 
That  stranger  infidel,  a  man,  whose  death 
Would  bring  Lanfome  bitterness. 

Enter  Lanforne. 

Lan.  Signior  Specchio, 
Thy  Caterina*s  haste  would  scarcely  give 
Her  breath  to  speak  her  errand ;  but  I  caught 
Enough  to  understand  like  haste  was  thine 
To  see  me.     What  is  it  ? 

Spec.  My  Lord,  you  have 
A  turbann'd  stranger  here,  concealed. 
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Lan.  IIuw  knew 
You  that  ? 

Spec.  Restrain  your  anger  :  you  would  not 
Have  him  condemned  to  death  or  slavery  ? 

Law.  No,  no  I  how  learnt  you  there  is  such  an  one  ? 

Spec.  My  Lord,  I  chanced  to  see  him,  as  you  eutered 
llux)ugh  the  garden ;  questioning  my  daughter, 
She  told  me  he  was  one,  whose  presence  here 
You'd  keep  unknown. 

Lan.  Hast  thou  to  any  one, 
Or  one  to  thee,  yet  whispered  tlus  ? 

Spec.  No.    Not  a  soul. 

Lan.  Keep  silent  still.     May  I 
Be  sure  thou  wilt  ? 

Spec.  Most  safe — most  certain,  Count. 

Lan.  Thanks !     Now — slavery  or  death !  what  meaning 
Hast  thou  there  ? 

Spec.  This,  my  Lord  ;  there's  a  decree 
Gone  forth,  that  all  the  captive  infidels 
Shall  go  unransomed :  some  to  death  :  the  rest 
To  slavery  endless  as  their  lives. 

Lan.  Hal  is  this  so  ? 

Spec.  My  Lord,  it  is. 

Lan.  The  demon  then 
Fears  lus  own  work  may  shame  him  :  tliis  device 
He  thinks  will  screen  his  visage.     Shall  it  ?     No. 
Tliey  are  disembarked,  our  soltliers  and — the  rest. 

Spec.  I  saw  them,  and  I  saw  Marsiglio,  t(M>, 
And  spoke  to  him,  and  he  to  me. 

Lan.  How  spoke  ? 

Spec.  I  told  him  I  had  seen  his  wife,  vour  sister. 
Count,  and  he  threw  me  oft"  with  "  well" — as  if 
'Twere  nothing. 

Lan.  And  it  is  nothing  to  him  ! 
Or  less,  or  worse  than  nothing.     Sister — I — 
Here  is  a  fire  bums  up  my  tears,  else  should 
I  weep,  and  so  find  that  poor  consolation 
Which  is  to  thee  denied.     Thanks,  Specchio,  thanks, 
I  shall  employ  tliy  warning — mark,  this  man, 
ITiis  captive  Saracen,  my  friend  he  is — 
Must  not  be  sacrificed  whate'er  decree 
Be  issued. 

Spec.  He's  safe  for  me,  my  lips  are  sealed, 
My  Lonl. 

Lan.  If  I  can  e'er  remember  thee 
With  stronger  proofs  than  thanks,  be  sure 
I  shall  be  grateful. 

Spec.  In  my  thoughts,  my  Lord. 
Tho'  grief  and  anger  mingle  there,  Til  find 
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A  recompense  from  you.     None  other  ask 
Nor  wish  I. 

Lan.  [Taking  Ids  hand.]  Spccchio,  fare -thee- well. 

Spec.  My  Lord.  [Exit  Specciuo. 

Lan.  MarsigLio*s  hand  is  here  !  cold,  cunning  devil ! 
And  hase  as  cold  and  cunning.     I  alone 
Will  trumpet  him  !     Shall  I  be  heard,  or  shall 
I  be  believed  if  heard.     Ila  !  watchful  he 
*  Suborns  his  fools  to  back  him !     "VVlio  dare  doubt, 
When  truth  out-thundered  from  the  heart,  and  shot 
From  the  eye  in  lightnings,  smites  a  villain  ! 
ril  wreck  him  in  his  triumph !     Poor  Felicia ! 
How  wilt  thou  bear  it  ?    Dear  one  I     Better  far 
Be  so  than  dying  every  hour !  thy  term 
Of  suffering  fiird,  thou  fliest  at  once  to  bliss. 
Lingering — unliving,  yet  not  dead ! — to  lose  thee  ! 
Quite !  for  ever  lose  thee  :  and  Tedesco  too  ? 
Marsiglio,  hear !     Pisa  shall  wither  thee 
With  one  loud  laugh,  one  universal  glare 
Of  scorn  that  wonders  while  it  strikes  thee.  [Exit. 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE  1. — Council:  Diambebt presiding.— Lanfobne, Mabsiguo, 

Bbignoli,  LuiGi,  Revebsa,  &c. 

DiAM.  Well  have  ye  triumph'd,  my  dear  Lords  ?    To-morrow 
Pisa*s  Jubilee  shall  be.     Lanfome, 
Speak  :  thou  wouldst  something  urge.     What  is't  ? 
All  here  bear  witness  to  thy  merit ;  to  thy  bold 
Impetuous  and  fiery  courage ;  yet 
Thy  brow  is  marked  with  discontent.     What  stirs 
It,  Count  Lanfome  ? 

Lan.  Briefly :  impetuous 
As  ye  call  me,  note  if  there  l)e  not  cause 
For  discontent.     AVhy,  at  the  latest  hour. 
When  the  overwhelming  blow  which  crowns  the  war. 
And  stamps  in  golden  impress  every  brow 
That  look*d  upon't  with  glory ; — why  was  I, 
Even  as  that  blow  was  jiending — why  was  I 
Sent  off  to  Oristano,  to  receive 
The  insignificant  and  unforced  submission 
Of  that  fear-stricken  garrison,  and  chief 
Already  van(iuish\l  by  the  tongue  of  rumour  ? 
And  despoil'd — shall  I  not  call  it  trickM — 
Av,  cheated  of  mv  honour?      Whv,  I  ubk, 
Was  1  so  mock'd,  degraded  ? 
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DiAM.  Learn,  Lanforne, 
Learn,  if  thoit  canst,  I  pry*thee,  to  i ubduc 
Thy  violence— suspicion  should  not  live 
In  such  a  gallant  bosom. 

Lan.  Let  him  school 
By  answering  me. 

DiAM.  Marsiglio,  speak. 

Mar.  'Tis  to 
My  brother :  hear  I     Our  strife  of  war  was  over, 
And  conquest  was  complete,  save  at  one  point, 
Of  which  I  felt  assured  :  and  Oristano 
Called  for  a  man  whose  bravery  was  clipped 
With  skill  and  policy  to  tUMit,  where  cunning 
Wove  its  entangling  councils.     Such  a  man 
I  deem*d  Lanforne ;  clear  and  keen  in  eye 
To  see  thro*  artifice,  with  a  bold  heart 
To  dare  and  master  it,  when  seen.     My  Lord, 
Iv'e  said. 

DiAM.  Most  honourably ;— ^Lanforne,  this 
Appeases  thee,  Tm  sure. 

Lan.  Ha!  ha!  the  rash. 
The  fiery  tempered — he,  the  chosen  one ! 
The  master  politician  !  good ! — FU  tell 
Why  I  was  honoured  thus — ^for  lack  of  skill 
To  deal  with  cunning — *twas  that  I  might  be 
Entangled,  and  so  scorned.     Twas  in  the  hope 
That  I  should  be  delayed  while  he  returned 
With  flourishes  to  Pisa ;  and  so  reaped 
The  harvest  triumph  singly,  ere  I  came 
To  ask  my  portion,  something  from  himself: 
But  that  same  wind  which  frowned  his  galleys  back, 
Fanned  in  my  sails  with  smiling !  little  he 
Was  pleased  to  find  my  billow-steed  at  stall 
When  his  came  capering  in. 

DiAM.  I  blush  for  thee, — 
Lanforne !  *tis  unmanly  spleen  thou  bearest  him. 

Mar.  Hear  me,  I  pray  thee— and — I  know  thou  wilt 
If  answer  makest  at  ail,  most  freely  answer — 
And  truly,  too,  as  freely.     Thro'  the  years 
That  we  have  known  each  other — all  the  time. 
As  comrades  we  have  lived  in  league  together— 
As  soldiers  in  our  duty  in  the  field — 
As  leaders  to  the  warrior  hosts  that  followed — 
In  councils  of  the  camp— -in  sports  that  tasked 
The  temper  to  the  skill  of  those  opposed— 
In  emulative  trials  at  tlie  joust ; 
Or  manly  game  : — at  jocund  board— in  hall 
Of  revelry,  or  chamber's  quiet  freedom— 
Say,  Lanforne,  now— if  I,  in  wiles— 
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Or  rashness,  peevish  thwortings,  or  in  looks, 
Or  cunnings,  or  device,  have  spoken  word 
That  blazed  a  thought  of  injury  to  thee  :*- 
Proclaim  it  loud  in  all  these  noble  ears, — 
These  Fisan  sages  congregated  now, — 
And  so  denounce  mine  honor  as  a  thing 
That's  spotted  o*er  with  infamy  I 

DiAM.  There  spoke 
The  soul  of  honor  and  the  candid  breath 
Of  honesty  confiding  in  itself! 

^Vhat  answer  would*st  thou  make  him,  now,  Lanfiime  f 
Come,  emulate  that  gallant  dignity. 

Lam.  Dignity  ?  'tis  venom  crusted  o*er  with  ice. 
Give  me,  I  pray,  permission  11010,  my  Lords, 
To  quit  the  council ;  or  assuredly 
I  shall  ofiend  it,  and  myself,  beyond 
Indulgence.— Well  ?-« 

DiAM.  You  have  our  leave,  my  Lord. 

Brio.  Lanfome,  friend,  be  calm. 

Law.  Thou  dost  not  know [Exit. 

DiAM.  Oh,  heed  him  not     Give  him  his  oonne,  and  let 
Hb  peevish  humours  fasten  on  himself 
Until  they  teach  him  prudence. 

Rbv.  This  a  suitor 
For  the  timid,  gentle  Vanda :  he  may  fright 
A  maid  with  rage, — and  scowls,— but  scarcely  win  her  ear 
With  music  tones  of  fondness, 

DiAM.  My  daughter ! 
Wed  her  to  an  untamed  panther  rather. 
But,  Lords,  and  thou,  Marsiglio,  let  not  this 
Rude  interruption  vex  to-morrow's  joy. 
Here  break  we  up  and  take  the  hours  between 
For  rest,  and  expectation  of  its  coming. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mabsiquo  and  Diambbbt« 
My  friend ;  we  are  alone.     May  we  not  look 
A  little  into  coming  time,  with  hope  ? 
Felicia  cannot  live. 

Mak.  I  grieve  to  say. 
That  is  too  true,  my  Lord. 

DiAM.  Thou  knowst  my  thoughts, 
Marsiglio ;  with  what  pride  they  entertain 
Themselves.     I  have  a  daughte^— not  for  him  ;— 
Not  for  Lanfome,  friend.     My  future  son 
Fd  have  in  one  for  whom  a  fiiUier's  heart 
liCght  know  affection ;— not  a  man  whose  hot, 
Litemperate  spirit  threaten'd  daily  broils. 

Mas.  £v*n  in  the  thought  Fm  honour'd,  my  dear  Lord ; 
And  will  embrace  it,  as  a  friend  that  soothes 
The  present  grief. 
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DiAM.  Come  with  me  :  our  discourse 
On  this  shall  be  continuetl  where  it  may 
Be  held  without  an  interrupting  voice, 
Within  my  dwelling. 

Mar.  Be  it  so,  my  Lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  2. 
At  Fontano. — Felicia  and  Vanda. — Seats. 

Fel.  Let  me  sink  down  to  sleep,  my  Vanda,  dear  ; 
With  that  one  balmy  thought  that  thou  remain'st 
Behind  unsorrowed. 

Van.  Nay,  Felicia,  let  me  hope— 

Fel.  It  will  not  last ;  but,  Vanda,  could  I  see 
Lanfome's  wishes  ere  I  die,  with  thee 
Securely  blest,  death  would  come  smilingly. 

Van.  My  father  does  not  think — my  father  says 
He  is  so  headstrong — so  impetuous ; — 
Indeed  he  chides  the  mention  of 

Fel.  But,  list,— 
Does  Vanda  chide  when  my  dear  brother's  name 
Is  mentioned  ? 

Van.  No,  not  chide :— it  is  not  that. 
My  father  says  he  is  so  violent. 

Fel.  And  thou  so  gentle,  love  ! — oh  could  there  be 
A  better  hope  of  making  smooth  the  path 
Of  life.     For  him  and  thee,  I  would  not  urge 
This  suit :  thy  mildly  eloquent  looks— 
Thy  tones  subduing  in  their  tenderness— 
For,  oh,  he  has  a  heart  attuned  to  all 
That  we  can  prize  so  greatly  good  in  man — 
Would  win  him  freely  in  his  wildest  mood. 
Is  it  the  sister  speaks  with  partial  tongue. 
And  veils  his  errors  to  deceive  her  friend  ? 

Van.  Deceive  thy  friend  I  thy  Vanda  ?  no. 

Fel.  Indeed 
I  would  not ;  but  Fd  say  how  poor  and  dim 
The  knowledge  is  that's  caught  from  outward  show 
Of  such  as  he.     His  very  storms  are  raised 
By  truth  deep-rooted  and  the  vnrath  of  honor. 
Not  that  poor  honor  which  makes  forms  its  guide. 
I  school  thee  as  thou  wert  a  child,  and  I 
Thy  mother ; — not  as  I  most  wish  to  be — 
Thy  sister,  sweet. 

Van.  Thinkst  thou,  my  friend,  I  feel 
This  schooling's  harsh  ? 

Fel.  No,  Vanda. 

Van.  Yet  I  think 
It  is  a  brother's  eulogy  his  sister  speaks. 
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Feu.  Oh,  I  have  scanned  him  with  a  stranger's  ey< 
No,  not  a  8tranger*s ;  but  as  one  who  looked 
Unlovingly  to  know  him  ;  and  Fve  seen  those  things 
"Which  seem'd  foul  blots,  till  closer  prying  showed 
They  were  the  rude  excrescences  thrown  off 
By  the  great  force  of  better  feelings. 

Van.  Too  frequent  and  too  visible<^ 

Fell  Too  visible ! 
I  pr*ythee,  from  thee  dash  that  thought  for  ever : 
How  much  of  wretchedness  should  we  escape 
If— 

Van.  All  were  like  Lanfome  ? 

Feli.  Marsiglio! 
I  shall  learn  to  hate  thee  if  I  think— hence,  hence ! 

[Pressing  her  forehead. 

Van.  Forgive  me,  friend — 'twas  I — 

Feij.  Oh,  Vanda,  hear  his  suit ; 
And  answer  him  in  those  sweet  silvery  words 
Which  float  thro'  lover's  lips  in  tones  so  rich 
Their  melody  makes  faint  the  speaker's  heart. 
And  thrills  the  raptur'd  listener's  frame  no  less, 
W^ith  too  much  ecstacy.     Oh,  speak  so,  sweet. 

Van.  What  should  I  say  ? 

Fell  This  little  tenant  here,    [Laying  her  hand  on  Vanda*8  heart. 
AVTiich  pants  with  words  imprisoned,  will  direct ; — 
Oh,  love  is  skill'd  in  argument,  altho*  its  words 
Be  few. 

Van.  Felicia,  dear !  what  skill  is  thine 
To  sue,  thus  suing  for  another  I     Friend  I 
How  few  poor  maiden's  hearts  would  keep  fast  closed 
Their  portals  long,  if  visitors  should  knock 
As  thou  dost.     Ah,  thou  teachest  me  by  this 
How  truly,  brightly  rich  thy  heart  has  been 
In  woman's  fondness :  my  Felicia,  now 
That  heart  is  beggar'd — it  gave  all  to  him. 
And,  unrequited,  withers.     If, — Signior  I 

Enter  Brignoli. 

Brig.  Let  ill  news  creep  thro'  forms,  and  grace  his  speech 
With  ceremony  :  but  the  messenger 
Of  joy  may  laugh  while  he  flies  on  before 
The  tongue  which  says  **  he's  coming."     Ladies,  I 
Am  one  who  hither  ran  with  such  a  plea 
As  shall  transform  your  anger  into  smiles, 
If  my  abruptness  call  your  anger  forth. 

Feu.  If  anger  were  so  ready  at  the  call, 
Twould  be  a  forward  lacquey,  which  'twere  wise 
To  g^ve  discharge  at  once :  thy  looks,  Signior, 
Give  title  to  thy  coming  tkus  unusbered. 

x2 
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Brig.  Tis  goodness  ever  guides  thy  tongue,  dear  lady. 
To-morrow  in  the  Duomo  will  the  fair, 
The  noble,  beautiful,  and  brave ; 
The  sage  and  joyous,  gather  to  behold 
The  festival  of  honour — ^when  the  chie&, 
And  chiefest  of  the  chief,  thy  Lord  Marsiglio, 
Far,  far  above  all  others,  will  receive 
The  thanks  of  Pisa :  ye,  sweet  ladies,  will 
Be  there  to  grace  the  hour,  I  trust     May  I 
Have  speech  with  Count  Lanfome  ? 

Fell  He 
Is  in  his  chamber,  Signior :  thou  shalt  be 
Conducted  to  him. 

Van.  But  in  what,  Signior, 
Is  Count  MarsigUo  to  be  elevated 
Above  all  others  ? 

Feu.  Ask  not  that,  my  Vanda ; 
He  was,  thou  know*st,  the  leader  of  the  armies. 

Bbig.  Hast  thou  not  heard  it  then  ?     Mine  be  the  joy 
To  glad  thy  ears  with  his  great  fame.     His  arm 
It  was — his  gallant  arm,  that  smote  the  fierce 
And  desperate  infidel  who  bore  the  ensign. 
The  battle  banner  of  our  foes :  his  arm 
Which  won  that  glorious  trophy. 

Van.  Was  it  he  P 

£nt«r  ft  Servant. 

Fell  Lead  Count  Brignoli  to  my  brother.     Thanks. 

Van.  Felicia,  is  not  this  a  joy  to  thee  ?  [Exit  Brigicou. 

Fell  A  joy  !     O,  Vanda !  on  that  banner  rests 
A  tale  at  wliich  my  heart  shrinks — *tis  my  death. 

Van.  Thou  terrifiest  me  I 

Feli.  I  am  resigned.     The  term 
Of  lingering  doubt  is  full — ^yet,  ere  I  go 
I  would, — thou  know'st  what  'tis — 

Van.  Felicia, 
Thine  is  a  fate  which  teaches  woman's  love 
In  its  own  sighs  to  hide  itself  and  die. 
Rather  than  voice  it  in  the  ears  of  one 
Who  seeks  it  but  to  mock  it.     Studies  to  win 
It  to  his  grasp,  then  crushes  it  with  scorn. 
Oh,  no — let  mine  so  die.     I  dare  not  look 
With  thee  before  me,  to  the  fatal  hour 
That  so  may  wreck  me. 

Feli.  Vanda,  *tb  my  brother. 
Thou  said*st  my  words  have  taught  how  brightly  rich 
My  heart  has  been  in  wQinan*s  fondness.     Hark  I 
He*s  my  true  brother — and  as  brightly  toned 
In  love's  profoundest  gentleness,  as  in 
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BiA  honour^guiding  honesty  he*!  known 
To  be  invincible. 

Van.  Li  love  for  him 
Thou  art  his  sister — an  adoring  one— 
Most  worthy  one — thon  art  his  angel  sbter. 

Feu.  Be  thou  still  dearer — 
This  is  too  much. — I  talk 
Beyond  my  strength.     Vanda,  thou  wilt? 

[Vaitda  does  not  reply  but  takes  Feucia*8 
hand  and  presses  it  to  her  heart 

Van.  But 

FsLi.  Then  I 

Enter  Catbrina. 

Am  happy.     Grood  Caterina,  lend  thy  aid. 

Cat.  The  Count,  your  brother's  coming  here,  and  seems 
In  most  unquiet  mood — more  grie?*d,  I  think, 
Than  angry.     Something  at  the  Council,  perfai^ps. 

Enter  Lanfobns. 

Lan.  I  cannot  thank  this  seraph  as  I  would. 
For  her  unwearying  kindness — all  her  care 
And  watchful  soothing  of  my  dear,  my  poor, 
And  grief-killed  sister. 

Feu.  My  Lanfome !         [Taking  his  hand  and  looking  at  Vanda. 
Come  Caterina.  [Vanda  crosses  as  going  off  with  Feugla. 

Nay,  dear  Vanda,  thoult  remain — 
Caterina*s  help  is  quite  sufficient  now, 
Then  stay,  dear  g^l.  [Exit  Fsucia. 

Lan.  Could  I  pour  out  the  thanks 
With  which  a  brother's  heart — ^his  grateful  heart- 
Would  poorly  aim  to  pay  thee,  gentle  Vanda, 
Thine  ear  would  tire  with  listening :  only  this 
I  thank  thee :  three  short  words  to  sum  up  all 
The  debt  I  owe  thee :  but  they  rise  from  that 
Clear  fountain  which  o*erflows  three  drops  of  dew 
Exhaled  in  breath,  they  leave  the  treasured  de^ 
Overflowing  still. 

Van.  My  Lord  Lanfome — 

Lan.  Call  me  not  so,  dear  Vanda,  Lord  Lanfome 
Thro*  thy  sweet  lips  throws  discord  on  the  voice 
And  robs  it  of  its  music. 

Van.  I  would  not 
Take  payment,  thanks,  for  that  which  is  to  me 
A  happiness  so  dear,  yet  deeply  tinged 
Wth  grief  of  sympathy. — Oh,  no^oh,  no  ! 
Lady  Felicia,  while  she  teaches  me 
How  sorrow  may  assail  the  purest  heart, 
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And  steep  the  deepest  of  all  earthly  hopes 
In  bitterness ;  unbalm'd  by  any  sweet, 
Save  its  own  gentleness  in  constancy — 
The  enfeebling  throbs  of  innocence  alone 
To  hold  it  still  in  being 

Lan.  Yes,  *tis  balmed 
By  the  affection  of  her  brother :  balmed 
By  thy  sweet  soothing — ^by  thy  seraph  smile, 
Which,  when  she*s  drooping  most,  most  bids  her  thiulc. 
And  thinking,  well  assures  her  who  shall  be 
Her  comforters  hereafter. 

Van.  Oh,  she  teaches  me 
That  truth — nor  less  to  love  her  even  to 
That  point  which  monitors  her  death 
To  be  the  harbinger  of  mine. 

Lan.  Vanda — 
Oh,  while  the  brother's  soul  in  rich  delight 
Is  glowing — sorrow  chills  the  glow — to  hear 
These  cadences — they  teach  opposing  thoughts 
To  swell  and  strive  together, — wordless  bliss 
And  thankful  sadness.     Vanda !  wilt  thou  hear. 
Nor  turn  aside  unanswering  or  averse 
In  thought  ?     Oh,  Vanda !  I  am  rash,  'tis  said — 
Impetuous,  'tis  said — ungovernable — ^no — 
No,  no,  a  breath  may  lead  me,  and  a  word 
Subdue — irt  be  trulii's  finger  leads,  the  word 
Unsoird  by  falsehood. — Vanda,  such  are  thine — 
Thy  breath — thy  words  would  lead,  subdue — ev'n  when 
The  hurricane  was  wildest — be  thou  then 
Sole  mistress,  ruling  calm  and  tempest  botb» 

Van.  I  dare  not  hear,  my  Lord. 

Lan.  Yes,  hear — oh,  hear  I 
And  answer  with  one  word — one  word,  sweet  Vanda ; 
My  mind  with  many  thoughts  is  fill'd,  and  tumult 
Reigns — or  I  could — would  speak  with  that  free  voice 
Which — now  I  cannot  use — a  sultriness 
Is  in  my  bosom — ^"tis  the  soul's  sirocco, 
Which,  as  it  blows,  oppresses  with  a  sense 
Of  closeness — suffocation.     Why  need  I 
Pronounce  the  word? — why,  why  ? — ^thou  long  hast  known, 
Dear  Vanda,  long,  how  deeply  I  have  loved^ 
Then  speak  one  word — 
Van.  Lanfome! 
Lan.  Yes,  yes — oh,  Vanda !  Vanda,  dear ! 

Enter  Felicia — stands  a  moment. 

Fel.  Vanda! 
Now  Uub>s  thee,  Vanda!  [Vanda  gws  to  FiiLiciA. 
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Lan.  O  that  tone — ^that  tone ! 
It  came  upon  me  like  the  full,  free  air— 
The  hroad  and  beautiful  day — the  wide  expanse — 
Which  bursting  from  his  fetters,  flinging  wide 
The  black  gates  of  his  dungeon,  spread  themselves 
Before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  him,  who  stalks 
Forth  from  his  bonds  and  feels  himself  a  world. 
Vanda,  my  Vanda :  dear  Felicia ! 

Feu.  May  I  not 
Sink  to  my  tomb  contented  now  P 

Van.  Oh,  no  I 

Lam.  No  sister,  live — ^this  med*cining  draught  of  joy — 
*Tis  so,  I  know — ^my  sorrowing  one,  will  lift 
Thy  drooping  frame. 

Enter  Catsbina. 

Cat--  Oh,  Lady !  and,  my  Lord  ! — 
And— oh !  joy,  joy — now  blessings  on  this  hour  I 
For  ever  blessings ! 

Feu.  Vanda,  hear !  well,  well ! 
What  is  it  sends  thee  ? 

Cat.  I  forgot  it  all, 
Seeing  this— but  old  Tedcsco*s  here  again. 

Lan.  I  had  forgotten  too :  dear  loves,  awhile 
Let  me  speak  with  him.     I  can  make  his  heart 
Lei^  strong  in  pride  :  yet,  doing  so,  I  touch 
It  with  strong  grief.     Felicia,  Vanda ! 

Van.  Oh 
Lanfome ! 

Lan.  My  dear  love !  my  sister !  [Exeunt  Vanda  and  Fbzjcia. 

Now, 
Caterina,  let  me  see  Tedesco. 

Cat.  Come,  come  in,  Tedesco.  [Exit  Catebina. 

Enter  Tedesco. 

Lan.  My  good  old  man ! 

Ted.  You  take  my  hand,  my  Lord, 

I  do  not  wish  such  honour.     I  came  here 

Not  to  seek  you.     But  you*re  alone :  Fll  speak. 
Lan.  Thy  sou- 
Ted.  I  have  not  seen  him.     No,  he  knows 

Well,  well,  that  I  should  spurn  him.     Sir,  he  feels 

What  cause  he  has  g^ven  for  spuming.     Yes,  and  you — 

All  grace  has  not  yet  fled  him  so  to  feel — 

But  you,  my  Lord,  whom  I  once  lov*d,  and  thought 

A  bright  exception — ^yes,  your  honour,  Sir, 

I  thought  waK  honest  steel,  and  polished  clear 

By  a  most  generous  nature*  a  most  kind  oue<— 
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Others  8hew*d  tinsel — things  by  they  spread  which 
Their  hardness  o^er^-and  glistened ;  yet,  *ti8  honour—* 
And  smiles  so  blandly,  when  it  hears  a  truth 
That  galls ;  and  tong^ues  approval  too ;  the  while 
It  plots  destruction  of  the  speaker.     One 
Of  these  I  thought  not  you.     I  lov'd  you,  Sir, 
Because  I  thought  this :  and  I  chided  not 
When  my  boy  lingered  near  you :  and  you  prused  — 
Allured — and  stole  him  from  me— you  !— Sir,  Sir. 
The  old  man*8  only  child — ^his  last ! 

Lan.  Tedesco, 
Hear  me  speak  of  this ;  and  calmly  hear  me. 
Thy  gallant  boy— thy  brave  Guiseppe— 

Ted.  Ay,  ay. 
A  day,  Sir,  twenty-four  long  hours,  have  passed 
Since  your  return,  and  he's  not  honour'd,  yet, 
His  father  with  a  call^the  gallant  soldier 
Would  so  descend  too  fkr. 

Lan.  Let  me  speak  for  him. 
Tedesco,  such  a  son  as  thy  Guiseppe 
Would  be  the  pride  of  any  noble  sire. 
And  age,  parental,  well  might  flash  its  eye 
In  triumph,  as  he  spoke  his  blessing  on  him. 

Ted.  Yes,  if  the  heart  still  own'd  its  kindred.  Sir. 
From  mine  the  roots  are  torn— -no  fibre  clings, 
Of  parent  love — nor  idly  clasps  this  lump 
Of  isolation.     Let  him  be  approved 
Or  shamed,  coward  or  brave,  'tis  equal  here. 
Yes,  let  him  kneel  to  yonder  wall,  and  ask 
A  blessing,  such  an  one  he'll  have 
From  me  !  no  other ! 

Lan.  No  ?  then  what  I  have  to  speak 
Will  touch  thee  less  than  I  had  hoped  it  would ; 
And  feared  it  would  too  deeply  strike. 

Ted.  Is  he  ?— 
What?  say  on,  my  Lord,  it  cannot  move 
Me  now. 

Lan.  He  fell,  most  bravely  fell,  my  friend. 
In  our  first  great  assault. 

Ted.  Gone  I  gone  ?  what  dead  ? 
My  boy,  my  son — my  brave,  bold  child.     Gone  ?  gone  I 
And  with  a  father's  curse  !— >no,  no !  I  didn't 
Curse  him  I — did  I  curse,  Lanfome  ?  my  Lord ! 
I  did  not  curse  my  boy.     Forgive  me,  oh. 
Forgive  me,  if  I  did,  Guiseppe  ! 

Lan.  My  friend, 
Thy  son  has  gain'd  such  glorious  name,  as  will— 
Tho*  not  call  back  his  life,  emblazon  him 
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In  risa.     lie  it  was  whose  grappling  arm 
Tore  from  the  Saracen  the  proudest  trophy 
With  which  the  victory  is  honored. 
Ted.  He? 

Lan.  The  battle  standard  of  the  infidels. 
Ted.  My  son,  my  son  !     Guiseppe  it  was ;— be,  be ! 
The  tissue  worker's  son-i^ho !  that  poor  boy 
Who  laboured  in  his  father's  humble  calling ! — 
Lanfome,  I  can  love  thee  as  before  !^ 
It  was  my  son — my  boy  Guiseppe  I     lie's  dead ! 

Lan.  Hear  me,  Tedesco,  and,  note  what  I  say : — 
To-morrow  in  the  Duomo  will  the  Lords 
Assemble,  to  receive  from  the  Archbishop, 
Before  a  crowd  of  Fisans,  honoring  thanks — 
Be  thou  among  the  people :  when  thou  seest 
That  banner  lifted  and  its  capture  urged, 
Boldly  claim  thou,  in  thy  lost  son's  behalf) 
The  honor  due  to  winning  it ;  and  call 
On  m& — call  fearlessly  on  me — for  proof. 
Ted.  Or  will  they  wrong  him  ? 
Lan.  Ay,  or  worse  than  that — 
But  villany  shall  cower  its  head  before 
The  scathing  flash  of  truth.     Obeerve  this  well. 

Ted.  ^y  Lord,  my  Lord,  can  my  son's  merit  be 
Approved ;— can  we  have  justice  for  the  boy — 
The  dead  one — ^by  aught,  other  means,  than  such 
As  will  embroil,  and  must  endanger  yon  f 
Lan.  Think  not  of  me. 
Ted.  I  must,  I  must,  my  Lord. 
Some  other  means  :  your  v^ry  goodness  is 
A  scourge  to  callous  knaves,  and  they'd  be  glad 
Of  anything  that  promis'd  riddance. 

Lan.  I 
Shall  on.     Think  what  they  will :  Fm  not  so  poor 
In  all  opinions,  but  my  woid  alone 
Will  hold  unquestioned. 

Ted.  Oh,  my  gallant  boy ! 
My  noble  son  I — Guiseppe,  thou'it  dead. 

Lan.  I  had 
A  witness — ^have  him  still— 

Ted.  O,  then,  let  him 
But  tell  it. — I  will  call  on  him. 

Lan.  No,  no :  his  death  is  sure,  if  he  be  seen. 
He's  now  concealed,  where  search  will — and,  ere  long- 
Be  made :  knaves  are  suspicious  ever :  they 
Have  fox's  wiles.     In  thy  abode  sospicioB  will 
Not  think  of  prying. 

Ted.  Let  him  come,  my  Lord. 
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^Vhere  ?  when  ? — this  evening,  when  the  darkness  falls, 
1*11  have  him  safe. 

Lan.  Tedesco,  this  man  b 
An  infidel. 

Ted.  Ha  I  is*t  he  ? 

Lan.  Shun  him  not : 
He's  thy  son's  friend ;  and  would,  in  spite  of  death, 
If  I  would  suffer  him,  defy  all  boldly, 
In  clamouring  forth  such  evidence,  as  would 
Stun  Pisa's  ears  with  wonder,  to  avouch 
Thy  son's  true  valour. 

Ted.  Let  me  see  him !  hear  him ! 
AVhere,  where  is  he  ? 

Lan.  Thou  shalt  see  him.     Agdn 
Note  me,  Tedesco,  well :  hia  death  is  certain 
If  that  his  presence  here  be  known.     Remember ! 

Ted.  My  Lord,  he's  guarded  here,  and  my  dead  son 
Shall  be  the  sentinel. 

Lan.  Come,  then,  Tedesco,  come.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1.— AtFontana. 
Felicia  reclining  in  illness  :  Caterina  attending  her. 

Feli.  You  saw  your  father,  good  Caterina, 
And  spoke  my  wish  to  him  ? 

Cat.  I  did,  dear  lady,  and  he*ll  come  with  all 
Speed  possible ;  and  sorely  will  he  grieve 
To  find  you  thus. 

Fell  Caterina,  when  he  comes 
I  pr'ythee  leave  me  with  him  a  few  moments. 
But  be  not  absent  long. 

Cat.  My  father's  here. 

[Goes  to  him  ;  leads  in  Specchio,  and  exit. 
Thanks,  thanks,  dear  father  I 

Feli.  Signior,  thou,  Fm  sure. 
Art  my  dear  brother's  friend  ? 

Spec.  Lady  Felicia, 
My  grief  at  seeing  you  is  soften'd,  thus 
To  hear  you  call  me. 

Feli.  Yes ;  I  know  thou  art. 
I  have  a  prayer  to  thee  :  a  few  weak  words 
Will  speak  it.     I  am  dying,  friend ;  but  hear— 
Thou'lt  go  to-day  to  view  the  festival  ? 

Spec.  No,  not  if  you  require  me  otherwise. 
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Fell  Tet  go— and  mark:  if  there  should  pass  between 
My  brother  and  my  husband,  words  which  teem 
With  anger  or  reproach — ^hear  me— if  when 
That  banner — ^thou  wilt  know  what  *tis  I  mean- 
Is  mentioned,  and  my  brother  speaks,  then  come— 
Fly  hither  to  me — Fll  return  with  thee. 

Spec.  You,  Lady,  you  I  *twould  kill  you,  madam. 

Feu.  OhI  I 
Must  go.     It  is  my  dying  heart  that  speaks 
Imploringly  to  thee — My  brother's  death— 
And  worse,  my  husband  s — ^no,  I  cannot  speak— 
Of  that — ^hang  on  thy  answer. 

Spec.  Well,  dear  Lady, 
I  will  come — ^yes. 

Feli.  And  I  be  thither  borne. 
Now,  let  me  thank  thee,  ere  it  be  too  late. 
And  for  thy  Caterina,  too — good  girl,  good  girl  f 
A  poor  bequest  for  all  her  care  and  kindness 
I  have  named ;  but  something,  unforeseen,  may  chance 
To  thwart— my  Vanda  and  Lanfome  have  the  charge. 
But  should — thou*lt  give  her  this  thyself  and  these 

[Takes  the  cross  and  jewels  from  her  neck,  bracelets,  rings,  &c. 
Poor  tokens  of  affection  and  my  thanks. 

Spec.  I  cannot,  Lady  I  no,  I  cannot. 

Feli.  I 
Do  beseech  thee,  Specchio !  I  beseech  thee 
Take  them.  [Offers  them. 

Spec.  No,  Lady — ^you,  yourself. 

Feli.  Oh  no- 
She  could  not  bear  it— thou — [he  refiises  again]— it  will  relieve 
My  spirit  much.  [Specchio  kneels  and  recmves  them. 

Spec.  God  bless  thee.  Lady ! 

Feu.  Thou  wilt  remember.     Come,  thy  arm  [Enter  Cateedi a] 
and  thine. 

SCENE  2.— The  Duomo — The  ABCHBi8HOP*i  Theohe.--The 

Bahneb,  &c.  &c. 

Mabsiquo,  Diambbbt,  LAirroBHB,  &c. 

Abch.  Te  Lords  of  Pisa,  and  ye  warrior  g^uards. 
In  whose  quick  ears  the  baUle  music  long 
And  trumpet's  burst  have  clamoured  with  the  sounds 
That  fledged  your  spirits  to  the  fiery  charge 
And  cheer*d  thro*  death  to  victory :  attend 
To  other  notes  awhile  ;<«an  old  man's  voice 
May  lack  the  strength  to  reach  yon,  and  his  words, 
Through  age  treble-firitter'd,  tiresome  prove. 
Where  clash  and  clang,  and  the  redoubling  peal 

s2 
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Outchoru.s*d  from  ten  thousand  vigorouB  throats 
Li  one  loud  shout  of  daring,  have  become 
As  daily  and  familiar  converse ; — ^if  ye  can 
Catch  the  few  words  one  proud  and  thankful  heart 
Would  offer  for  a  happy  multitude- 
Two  hundred  thousand  thankful  hearts,  that  throb 
In  unison  of  joy-*  accept  them,  they 

Are  yours.  [A  crash  of  music  and  a  shout. 

Mothers  and  children,  lovers,  wives, 
Mingle  their  prayers  and  praise  with  tears  of  bliss ; 
And  grandsires  lift  their  bowed  and  snow-white  heads 
And  shake  their  venerable  locks  with  pride. 
To  think  that  they  have  lived  to  see  this  day — 
Their  second  generations  throwing  round 
Their  country  such  a  radiant  glory-light 
As  shall  outlast  the  monumental  tombs 
That  rise  o'er  Egypt's  uniemember'd  kings— 
As  shall  continue  blazing  to  her  fame 

While  beats  £trusca*8  sea  against  her  shores.  [Another  crash,  &c. 

Singly  to  all  whose  hands  have  at  the  foe 
The  glittering  falchion  dashed,  I  give  the  thanks 
Of  Pisa— of  the  one  large  heart — the  one— - 

The  one — the  multitudinous  compact.  [Loud  music  agsun. 

Another  duty  still  remains— one  not 
Less  dear — ^less  earnest  in  its  quittance. 
It  is  to  thee,  my  Lord  Marsiglio,  thee 
Whose  guiding  wisdom  shone  so  brightly  forth 
In  warrior  counsel  and  the  marshalled  field, 
As  gleamed  thy  valour  when  the  sternest  peril 
Frowned  with  its  ten  thousand  visages  of  death 
In  thy  unquivering  eye.     It  is  to  thee, 
Pisa  now  speaks.  [General  shout  **  Maesiglio.** 

Mar.  My  reverend  Lord, 
Nobles  of  Pisa,  friends  and  countrymen. 
Forgive  that  I  presume  to  check  this  speech. 
And  pray  the  venerable  father  urge 
This  theme  no  further :  as  by  singling  me 
For  this  great  honour  from  the  gallant  men 
Around  me,  he  desertiess  praise  bestows — 
And  takes  from  them  the  measure  that  is  due, 
Borrowing  the  light  which  equally  should  spread 
On  all,  to  splendour  me,  he  casts  a  dim 
And  distance-marking  shadow  over  them. 

All.  No,  no. 

[Except  Lanforne,  Tedesco,  Vicentio,  and  Spbcchio. 

Arch.  Nay,  let  me  fimsh— >l6t  me  speak 
Pisa's  full  joy  in  thee.     Friends,  while  the  bolts. 
The  shafts  and  spears,  destruction-splintered,  girt 
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Our  brave  Marsiglio  round,  with  streams  of  blood 

And  waves  of  fir&— undauntedly  his  gaze 

Flashed  round  the  battlers  beacon,  and  his  crest 

Nodding  on  the  signal  **  on  to  Victory,** 

Was  seen  amid  the  storm. — ^In  all,  he  moved 

A  marching  Pharos  thro'  the  smoky  billows.  [Music,  &c. 

Mab.  My  Lords,  my  friends,  my  countrymen,  ag«n 
I  must  entreat  your  patient  leave  to  speak. 
And  speaking,  to  deny  my  separate  claim 
To  higher  honor  than  belongs  to  all — 
To  each  who  fought,  and  fighting  strove  alone 
With  Pisa*s  glory  in  his  heart — a  flame 
That  not  less  brightly  buni*d  in  each — and  made 
One  blaze,  which  burst  as  an  o*erwhelming  fire. 
From  full  ten  thousand  bosoms — ^unto  each, 
Each  kindred  ember  of  that  fire,  is  due 
An  equal  honor  and  an  equal  right — 
If  praise  be  due,  or  thanks  be  given  from  Pisa. 
For  all,  and  for  myself,  I  speak  :  we  reaped 
The  souFs  rich  harvest  in  the  toil — nor  need — 
Nor  ask — nor  merit  more — than  those  proud  thoughts, 
Which  consciousness  of  duty  full  performed,  * 
Brings  the  performer  ever. 

Arch.  Give  me  that  banner.  [The  banner  put  into  his  hand. 

Look  on  this,  Marsiglio.     Pisa !  [Speccuio  alert. 

Behold  this  evidence — ^this  golden  gleam 

[A  movement  by  Tedssco  in  the  Gallery,  which 
Lakfornb  checks  by  laying  his  finger  on  his  lip. 
Of  honor,  which  thy  hand  amid  the  rage 
Of  slaughter,  wrenched  from  that  fierce  infidel 
Who  bore  it  as  his  country*s  rallying  hope. 
Speak  :  tell  the  tale  to  all  these  eager  hearts — 
To  all  these  ears  which  strain  to  catch  thy  words. — 
[General  shout]  "Marsiglio!" 

Mar.  Nay,  nay,  forbear ! — 'twould  meanly  deck  the  man 
To  speak  in  that  which  must  perforce  appear 
His  own  eulogium.  [Here  Lanfobne  lifts  his  finger. 

Ted.  Here  me  I     I  will  tell  [From  the  Gallery. 

Tlie  story  for  him. 

Arch.  The  reverence  of  the  place,  old  man,  remember. 

Ted.  My  son ! — my  son ! — my  brave,  my  bold  Guiseppe ! 

Arch.  Old  man,  be  silent,  or  avoid  the  place. 

Ted.  I  will  be  silent  when  my  voice  has  won 
My  gallant  boy  the  glory  that  belongs 
To  him : — that  banner  there — 

Aacu.  ^Vliat  frantic  man  is  this ;  can  any  tell  ? 

Vic.  'TLi  old  Tedesco,  reverend  Lord,  the  artisan. 
Whose  only  son,  a  froward  lioy,  against  his  strict 
Injunction,  left  him,  following  to  the  wars 
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In  Ck)Uiit  Lanforne*s  trab,  and,  at  the  stonning 
Fell,  it  is  said. 

Akch.  Overwhelmed,  poor  man,  let  him 
Be  cared  for.     Now,  proceed ! — 

[Two  leave  the  place  to  ascend  the  Grallerj. 
Ted.  To  that  leave  me— 
*Twas  my  Guiseppe  that  wrenched  that  banner  from 
The  infidel ! 

Several.  How! 
Sevebal.  What! 
Tep.  I  will  be  heard  : 
Thou  venerable  man,  before  these  Lords, 
And  Pisa  listening  here,  I  do  implore 
For  justice  and  impartial  hearing,  in  my  cause  : 
My  son,  I  say,  it  was,  that,  fighting,  seized 
That  banner  from  the  foe. 
DiAM.  The  old  mon^s  frantic. 

Abch.  Take  him  hence — but  calmly,  gently,  use  him. 
Lan.  Yes,  all  is  frenzy,  that  is  strange,  but  let 
It  cease  to  be  strange :  let  it  grow  a  thing 
Familiar,  and  it  will  be  strait  transformed 
To  wisdom— out  of  falsehood,  truth ;  and  light 
May  spring  from  darkness.     This,  my  Lords,  is  strange— 
*Ti8  not  familiar  yet,  and,  therefore,  frenzy. 
Although  it  may  be  true.     Let  him  descend. 
And  stand  on  even  ground,  to  urge  his  clsum. 

Abch.  Lanfome,  check  thyself,  I  fear  thy  hate 
Has  lashed  in  thy  impetuous  spirit  such  a  storm 
As  will  subside  not,  till  it  wrecks  thyself. 

Lan.  That  old  man's  cause,  my  reverend  Lord,  if  true, 
*Twill  blacken  Pisa's  annals  to  reject — 
If  false — to  hear  it,  leaves  them  yet  unstained. 
Mab.  Let  him  be  heard. 
Abch.  He  shall  be  heard— descend ! — 
Assist  him  down.  [Tedesco  descends. 

Abch.  Now,  on  what  plea  hast  thou  so  rudely  broken 
The  reverence  due  to  this  assembly  ?  say  ? 
Ted.  a  father's  plea,  for  his  dead  son. 
Abch.  In  what  has  he  been  wronged  ? 
Ted.  Ill  come  to  that,  my  Lord, 
So  please  you,  soon — commencing  thus :   I  chiim 
A  restoration  of  those  rights,  the  honoring  spoil — 
The  glory  which  that  captured  banner  throws 
Around  the  name  of  him  who  won  it. 

Abch.  Friend, 
Be  calm. — Lanfome,  'tis  my  grief  to  find 
Thee  urging  such  a  course,  as  must  lead  on 
To  tumult  wildness. 
Lan.  Or  prevent  a  stain 
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Would  rot  in  Hsa*s  core  as  loDg  as  throbb*d 
The  Amo  in  her  city*s  heart. 

DiAM.  What  stain  ? 

Lan.  Say  on,  Tedesco. 

Ted.  In  my  slain  son*s  behalf, 
I  claim  the  honour  due  which  you  award 
In  wrong  to  Count  Marsiglio. 

Dlam.  Old  dotard,  peace  1 

Rev.  Be  dumb,  or  death  shall  make  thee  so. 

[Tedesco  retreats,  and  Lanfobiie  throws  himself  before  him. 

Lan.  Thro*  me ! 
Speak  boldly  on  :  Fll  shield  thee :  who  dare  move 
To  check  thee  ? — On — say  on ! — say  how  thou  knowest  this. 

Ted.  It  was  Lanfbme  said  it.    [A  general  expression  and  confusion. 
Had  he  stamp*d 
Upon  my  son  the  deepest  brand  of  shame 
And  infamy,  I  had  believed  him  still  I 
Lanfome  said  it !  and  Lanfome*s  word 
Is  sacred  truth. 

Laic.  Lanfome  said  it—ay,  [Exit  SpBccHia 

Because  Lanfome  saw  it.     Hear 

[The  Aechbishop  shakes  his  head  and  waves  his  hand  to 

silence,  and  in  rejection. 
My  Lord  Archbishop,  call  back  that  rejection, 
And  hear  a  plain  tale  in  a  few  plain  words : — 
In  the  hot  strife— the  wild  melee— the  rush — 
When  leaders  mingled  with  the  mass,  and  all — 
Followers  and  chieft — foigot  distinction,  blending 
The  general's  with  the  private's  blade — ^I  saw 
That  boy  [uerce  the  swarth  banner-bearer's  throat. 
Then  lift  the  staff,  and  wave  his  prixe  aloft, 
And  at  that  instant  drop :  a  branded  arm 
Flash'd  o'er  him,  and  I  saw  that  arm  was  not 
An  infidel's.     The  boy  was  dead,  and  yet 
That  banner  floated  from  a  Christian's  hand. 

Ted.  My  boy,  my  boy  ;^4ny  brave,  my  murder'd  boy. 

AjtcH.  Peace,  old  man ! 

Ted.  a  Christian's  hand ;  ay,  Guiseppe — 

Abch.  Again — 
We've  heard  too  much ;  this  slanderous  tale  shall  be 
Remember'd  to  thy  cost,  Lanfome. 

Lan.  Slander! 
Ho !  let  him  on.     Ho !  let  him  wind  and  creep 
Till  he  has  reach'd  the  eminent,  dazzling  height 
That  all  may  wonder  at  his  name  and  deeds— 
**  The  great  Marsiglio,"  some  will  say— even  now 
Some  think  it— after  years  will  shout  it  loud ; 
The  proudest  trophy  that  his  'scutcheon  bore 
Was  stolen. 
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DiAM.  and  Mae.  Stolen  ! 

Lan.  Ay,  from  a  low-born  youth, 
The  son  of  a  poor  artiian — a  brave 
Bold  boy,  whose  broken-hearted  father  stood 
Before  his  country's  nobles,  to  demand 
That  tribute  to  his  name  his  gallant  boy 
Had  earned.     Hear  on  I  and  they,  these  noble  Lords, 
These  honorable  Lords,  conspired  to  rob 
The  old  man  of  his  honest  claim,  and  stopt 
His  importunity  with  death. 

Rev.  Shall  we 
Endure  this  insolence  ? 

Lan.  ril  on  in  death. 
A  carrion  vulture  stole  an  caglet*s  plumes 
And  fix*d  them  on  his  own  dull  heavy  wings 
In  hope  to  soar :  the  plunder*d  feathers  were 
Pluck'd  from  the  vulture,  and  his  flapping  pinion.s 
Drooped  and  down  he  fell. 

Abcu.  Do  not  answer  thou, 
My  Lord  Marsiglio — answer  not ;  'tis  Pisa 
Must  reply. 

Mas.  Not  here,  not  here.  Til  answer ; — 
Except  in  this : — I  throw  with  scorn,  ten  times 
As  big  as  his  hate,  the  imputation  from  me. 

Brig.  My  Lord  Lanfome,  I  have  ever  loved 
And  honored  thee ;  as  a  true  soldier  prized 
Thy  valour ;  as  a  friend  I  proudly  own 
Thy  friendship  is  as  true  as  b  thy  valour. 
And  I  have  felt  it  to  the  extremest  verge 
Of  trial :  and  thy  generous  nature,  too,— 
Like  thy  impetuous  spirit, — keeps  no  bound — 
Illimitable  are  both.     In  this,  I  know, 
Thou  errest— art  deceived — but  not  deceitful- 
Craft  cannot  live  with  thee — it  is  thine  error. 
My  still  true  friend,  I  saw  Marsiglio  wrest 
That  banner  from  the  foe, — upon  my  honor. 

Rev.  Upon  a  soldier's  honor,  so  did  I. 

Lui.  Upon  a  soldier's  honor,  so  did  I. 

Anotheb.  Upon  a  soldier's  honor — and  I — and  I. 

Lan.  No  honor  seconds  mine. 
My  own  is  first  and  last ; — alone,  and  all ! 
Oh !  there  is  one— [Aside]— if  that  decree  had  not 
Gone  forth— 

Abch.  Lanfome,  let  thy  lips  be  sealed 
Henceforth,  and  shame  di*aw  pointing  fingers 
At  thy  name  and  presence. 

Lan.  Shame  I  shame  ?  for  truth ! 
No  witness-^none  !     Start  up,  yc  marblch,  start, 
And  speak  :  yc  columns  and  ye  friezes,  leap 
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From  your  fixM  stations  and  proclaim  aloud, 
Till  the  roof  shake  with  echoing  the  words — 
A  tongue,  thou  circumambient  air,  a  tongue, 
And  let  the  void  expanse  with  thunders  peal 
To  every  quaking  heart— ye  lightnings  flash 
The  words  of  fire  in  every  quivering  eye, 
And  brand  each  front  in  letters  deep, 
Unfading,  and  eternal  brand  Lanfome*s  truth, 
Or  he  b  stain'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Muqbtto — stands. 
Back  I  nor  speak 
Thy  own  death  sentence — ^back !  [Muqbtto  throws  off  his  cloak. 

Lui.  An  infidel  I 

DiAM .  Pollution  in  the  hall  1 

Arch.  How  came  he  here  ? 

DiAM.  To  death.  [Two  advance— Lakfobnb  stands  forward. 

Lan.  His  buckler  I — his  panoply, 
Or  death  shall  reach  me  too— he  must 
Be  heard. 

DiAM.  And  ring  his  knell  with  his  own  tongue — 

Lan.  For  Fisa*s  glory — to  eac«pe  the  shame 
Will  wither  her  proud  annals — hear  him  speak. 

DiAM.  What  would  the  desperate  infidel  before 
He  dies? 

Mug.  He*d  justify  his  conqueror^s  troth : 
And  this  old  man — ^look  up— be  strong.     1*11  speak 
That  which  shall  make  these,  Christians,  gaze  on  thee 
With  other  looks  than  scowlings,  for  the  sake 
Of  thy  lost  son. 

Arch.  The  infidel  will  speak — 

Mug.  He  will,  then  go  to  death,  say  ye  not  so  ? 
More  freedom  from  ye  I  shall  have  for  that 
Than  speech,  I  know :  for  I  am  sure  my  speech 
Will  not  incline  ye  much  to  mercy,  Sirs. 
*Twill  sting,  not  balm,  nor  soften  yon^ 

DiAM .  What  would 
His  bold  audacity  ? 

Arch.  Speak  first,  and  then — 

Mug.  Ho  I  ye  will  Ust— old  man,  thy  son  shall  have 
A  name  as  bright  as  any  here.     My  foes ! 
My  people*s  enemies — and  would  be  too, 
Destroyers  of  the  Prophet's  children !  hear ! 
That  standard  which  ye  lift  in  swollen  pride 
Will  cast  an  everlasting  blush  Qpoa 
The  man  ye  seek  to  honour  *bowe  the  host 
Of  Christian  lords  and  waniors  gathered  round— 
Your  Pisan  prime  and  pride— Marsiglio,  ho  t — 
On  him.     [A  motion,  &c.]     Ye  will  not  hear— 
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Mab.  Let  him  proceed. 

Muo.  I  stood  upon  a  broken  wall,  to  wait 
The  assault,  for  which  mj  scymitar  then  bum*d 
With  thirst :  and  cast  my  eye  where,  fluttering,  waved 
That  flag :  it  madden*d  me  to  see  a  lad, 
A  boy,  on  whose  unbearded  &ce,  the  sweat 
Of  battle  shone,  one  arm  thus  clinging  round  the  stalT, 

[Seizing  a  Soldier's  spear. 
TVith  clenching  palm,  all  blood ;  strike  in  the  face 
The  turbann*d  bearer  who  tuggM  with  him— crossing 
Each  other's  gn^pling  arms,  they  strove  awhile, 
Then  plunged  the  boy's  red  weapon  in  the  throat 
Of  his  antagonist,  whose  death-struck  arm 
Yielded  its  grasp,  and  down  he  fell — hear  more ! 
Or  does  this  satisfy  ? 

Two  or  Thbbb.  Go  on — go  on ! 

Muo.  Now  comes  the  glory  glittering  like  the  sun 
That  bursts  thro*  tempest  clouds  to  shine  on  him. 

[Pointing  to  Mabsiglio  in  utter  scorn. 
Another  turban  stood  upon  the  spot 
Where  stood  the  former,  catching  at  the  prize 
Uplifted  by  that  reeking  lad.     An  arm — 
A  Christian's  weapon'd  arm,  with  glistening  blade. 
Fell  on  the  boy's  uncovered  head,  and  with 
Continued  sweep,  smote  down  at  once 
That  boy  and  unexpectant  foe  with  whom 
The  boy  was  struggling !— bear  I  that  blade  and  arm 
Were  his.  [Pointing  to  Mabsiguo. 

Ted.  My  murder'd  son. 

Lan.  Ha!  ha!  ha  I  ha  I 

Muo.  I  gazing  there  in  wonder  and  in  rage. 
Saw  not  the  advancing  rush  upon  myself. 
Led  by  my  conqueror.     I  ask'd  not  life — 
He  gave  it. 

Lan.  Now,  who's  false — who  slanders  now  ? 

DiAM.  Darest  thou  proclaim,  base  infidel,  before 
The  assembled  majesty  of  Pisa's  Lords, 
Her  sages,  and  her  warriors,  this  most  black 
And  damning  falsehood  ? 

Muo.  Sir,  Pve  dared  to  speak 
A  bold  and  sickening  truth  before  a  host 
Of  my  sworn  enemies !  and  I  dare  die ! 
So  slay  me  here,  here  on  this  spot  which  I 
Would  purge  of  shame  and  foul  corruption. 

Abch.  What,  ho !  a  guard — ^the  infidel. 

[Guards  surroond  Mugxtto. 
This  day  of  joy  turned  into  clamorous  rage ! 
The  infidel  to  death. 
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Lan.  Stay  for  a  wonl. 

[To  the  Guards,  then  advancing  to  the  Archbishop. 

Lam.  My  soldiers*  honor  I  have  pledged  to  him 
That  he,  unransomed,  should  have  leave  to  go 
Whenever  he  would,  from  Pisa :  by  that  claim, 
And  add  to  it  the  debt  of  all  Tve  earned 
In  dangers  for  the  cause— and  half  my  wealth 
To  Pisa*s  coffers  which  T\l  yield  at  once— 
I  here  demand  his  life  and  freedom.— [Goes  and  kneels  on  the  steps  of 

the  throne.] — Now— 
Now,  most  reverend  Lord — ^your  voice  may  check 
The  torrent  of  disgp:tice  which  else  will  burst 
And  overwhelm  the  name  of  martial  justice, 
And  mark  its  honor  as  a  thing  at  which 
The  chained  slave,  the  infidel  will  laugh. 
Aye  scoff  at,  as  he  tugs  your  galleys  through 
The  waves,  to  other  conquests  of  his  brethren  : 
He  must  be  free  I 

Abch.  Pisa*s  decree  outweighs 
Thy  single  pledge  and  promise-^he  must  die. 
Take  him  away.    Siguier  Brig^oli,  thine 
Be  the  charge--despatcli. 

[Brignoli  advances  to  the  Guards  to  lead  them  off. 

Lan.  I  cannot  save  thee,  [To  the  Saracen. 

But  yet  I  will  avenge  thee,  yes,  be  sure. 

Arch.  Take  him  away. 

Mug.  To  death !  I  scorn  ye  still. 
Old  man,  and  thee — ^farewell — thy  son 

DiAM.  Away. 

[MuGETTo  draws  a  dagger,  elevates  it,  and  goes  off  guarded  with 
Brignoli. 

Lan.     [To  the  Archbishop.]    Mocker  of  justice  I  counterfeit  of  all 
That  glorifies  the  Christianas  name. — [To  the  whole  mass.] — Not  one 
Of  all  these  warriors  round,  that  calmly  hears 
Ilis  infamy  proclaimed,  without  a  blush — 
A  glance  to  show  the  channels  of  his  pride — 
His  soldier*s  honor— but  are  corrupted 
With  everlasting  poison !     No,  not  one ! 
But  all  abettors  of  a  spotted  cheat — 
As  paltry  murderous  seconds — his  defenders — 
The  shields  and  bucklers  of  his  villany  I— 
While  he,  the  infidel,  in  his  one  hearts- 
One  soul, — ^packs  up  ten  thousand  folded  truth. 
Unflinching  courage  and  unsullied  honor. 
And  whiffs  his  scorn  upon  ye  as  he  dies. 
There  is  not  one  among  ye  all — ^not  one — 
Tho*  sealed  your  lips,  but  feels  in  his  foul  blood 
The  throbs  that  say  ''  ihe  Saracen  is  true  r 

T  2 
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Rev.  and  Diam.  Tliat  he  is  false  as  hell,  Lanforne ! 
Lan.  I  am  a  liar  too — eat  up  those  words ! 

[Drawing— rushing  on  them. 
Arch.  Guards,  quell  this  uproar. 

[Guards  advance — level  their  weapons  at  Lanforme. 

Enter  Felicia  :  supported  by  Specchio  and  Caterika. 
She  staggers  towards  Lanforne,  who  drops  his  sword  and  receives  her. 

Lan.  Ay,  send  me  with  him. 

Fell  Brother,  hold !  hold !  Marsiglio !  death  has  struck, 
I  feel  its  shaft !     Hear  my  expiring  breath— 
Fm  dying  :  this  has  killed  me. 

Lan.  He  it  is 
That  kills  thee. 

Feli.  No,  Lanforne — no,  call  back 
The  charge.     Marsiglio,  speak— confess — no— no— 
My  brother,  say  it  is  not  so.     Oh,  say  thou  hast 
Accused  him  wrongly.     Husband,  throw  it  off ! 
Avow  it  I  come,  Lanforne — Brother ! 

[She  attempts  to  lead  her  brotlier,  but  falls  dead  in  his  arms.  The 
Arcubishop  has  descended  from  the  throne.  Marsiglio  ap- 
proaches Felicia. 

Lan.  Stand  off !  Felicia,  sister  ! 

Arch.  She  is  dead  ! 

Lan.  Marsiglio !  laugh  !  she's  dead ! 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Street  in  Pisa. 
Enter  Brignoli,  Specchio,  Vicentio,  and  Luigi. 

Spec.  What  ?    Banished  !  Count  Lanforne  banished  ! 
Unsay  the  words,  I  pr'ythec ! 

Brig.  *Tis  too  true  ; 
This  unproved  charge  against  ^farsiglio. 
And  weapon  bared,  in  challenge  in  the  Duomo, 
Are  the  pretences. 

Spec.  Pias's  honor  is  a  mock — 
He*s  cheated  first,  and  then  condemned 
To  banishment. 

Brig.  But  not  alone  he  goes — 
If  he  will  take  me. 

Vic.  Poor  Vanda  too,  alas  ! 

Spec.  Tedesco's  mind  a  dark — here  is  Lanforne. 
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Enter  Lanforne. 

Lan.  Is  there  a  foe  of  mine  here  ?     Let  him  speak, — 
I  have  no  weapon — speak  !  or  are  ye  all 
My  enemies  ?     Come  on !     1*11  find  a  sword 
From  some  crushed  carcase,  which  shall  make  its  way 
Thro*  others — all — tho*  each  head  multiplied 
Ten  times  the  Hydra's — I  will  cram  the  lie 
Back  in  the  throats  of  each  from  point  to  hilt 
Of  my  red  steel. — ^None  ?     None  ?     ^Vho  says  ?  who  dreams  ? 
Breathes  ?  thinks  ?  or  looks  that  what  I  ssdd 
Was  false  ?     Hear  me,  aloud — each  hear.     Marsiglio 
Is  a  liar — paltry  cheat — and  douhle  murderer. 
Now — now — who  douhts  it  ?  who  ?—  breathe,  whisper  it, 
Or  think  it,  thou !  or  thou !  or  thou !  speak  thou ! 

[Going  up  last  to  Bbignoli. 
Not  one — d  ye  fear  ?  all  fear  an  unarmed  man  ? 
Base  Cowards ! 

Spec.  I,  Lanforne,  know  thee 
True  to  the  core. 

Lan.  Hah !  Specchio !  sayst  thou  so  ? 
Thou  dost — thou  knowest  me — thou  wilt  own— 

Lui.  That  thou  art  deeply  injured,  foully  wronged — 

Lan.  I  am — I  am — thou  feelest  I  am,  Luigi. 

Brig.  But  ne*er  canst  be  defamed,  Lanforne.     [Stepping  up  to  him. 

Lan.  Hah ! 
Not  ?  not  defamed !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Brio.  Lanforne,  I  now  throw  myself  before  thee, 
Entreating  that  thy  friendship,  never  swerv'd 
In  its  dear  course  to  me,  will  so  incline 
Thine  ear  that  it  may  patiently  attend 
My  words.     I  never,  for  an  instant,  doubted 
AVhat  thou  said*st,  as  birth*d  in  falsehood :     No. 
I  did  then  think  'twas  error— but  so  clear 
It  shines  out  now,  it  shows  myself  deceived. 
And  black  and  damnable  the  act  which  veilM 
The  villainy.     What  I  have  spoken  now, 
I've  much  more  freely  spoken,  to  my  cost, 
(For  Fm  to  be  remember'd  for  it — which,  mdeed, 
I  hold  as  nought,)  before  the  Council.     Now,  my  friend, 
Believe  me,  and  forgave. 

Lan.  I  thought  I'd  lost 
Generous  Brignoli,  too !     Friends,  friends,  my  eyes 
Did  not  deceive  me ;  I  as  clearly  saw 
Marsiglio's  arm  stretch  forth  and  grasp  the  staflf. 
Which  poor  Tedesco's  son  then  clutch'd — I  did— 
As  now  the  universe's  oye  looks  «»n 
And  lights  the  world — I  had  not  said  thus  much 
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To  satisfy  my  foes— nor  any  one 

Who  questioned  me — ^my  naked  hands,  for  they, 

Ob  yes,  they  have  unweaponed  me  !     They  plttck'd 

Away  the  maddened  lion*s  talons,  then 

I^t  him  go  bleeding  forth,  awhile  I     For  I 

Am  banished !     Yes,  they  robbed  me  of  my  sword, 

Because  I  drew  it  in  defence  of  truth  : 

I  might  have  swept  with  their  iqyplaollii  still 

Thro*  murderous  death,  in  any  cause,  with  which 

They  stain  great  honor's  name— but  not  iix  truth—- 

For  justice — their  reward  is  banishment 

And  shame  eternal. 

Spec.  Lanfome  !  shame  to  thee? 
Lan.  Yes,  yes,  did  ye  not  hear  the  words  ?  they  were 
Made  solemnly  impres&ible  by  him  who  spoke— 
The  holy  man,  whose  white  head,  as  his  lips 
Did  slowly  drop  them,  wared.     The  multitude, 
Awe  struck,  devoured  the  syllables.     "  Let  shame 
Henceforth — let  shame  draw  pointing  fingers 
At  thy  name  and  presence  i**     Pisa  heard ! 
And  Pisa  is  instructed  !     Banishment 
Else  would  be  bliss !     For  I  shall  bear  the  stings — 
The  scorpion  stings,  of  knowing  this,  where*er 
I  go,  to  earth*s  extremest  point :  and  die 
Witli  this  gnawing  my  heart !     A  foe !  a  host 
Of  enemies !  all  panoplied  in  mail 
Come  on  I  and  as  ye  flash  your  glbtening  blades 
Before  my  face,  look  but  a  doubt  of  my 
Deep  truth,  aud,  to  my  naked  limbs,  ye*ll  give 
The  strength  of  a  hundred  Titans  I  Foes !  foes  !  foes !    [lie  rushes  out. 

Brig.  And  I,  his  friend,  must  see  this  noble  nature. 
This  most  worthy  spirit,  crushed  by  black 
Device  and  damning  \*Tong — ^yct  still  look  on- 
Gaping  in  silence,  unrevonging  him. 
Let  shame  remain  in  Pisa.     1*11  away 
With  honor*s  star  that  leaves  her. 

Spec.  Let  us  not 
Be  thought  avoiders  of  the  man  we've  loved. 
Because  he*8  fallen. 

Brio.  Fallen  ?  [Exit  Brigkou. 

Lti.  Not  Lanfome. 

Vic.  I  will  not,  come  on  t  what  may.  [Exit  afler  Brigkou. 

SCENE  2.— Diambert's  House. 

Enter  Marsiglio. 

jVLvr.  Concealment  from  myself !  a  thousand  eyes 
CJlare  on  my  thougJits>  and  light  their  caverns  up 
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With  lurid  blaze. 

A  gloomy  muttering  batters  in  my  ears 

And  *dumbs  the  clamorous  uproar  of  the  throng 

AVho  hail  me  with  laudations— curses !  won— 

Ha !  how !  that  moment  struck  a  blight  upon 

My  soul !     Why  did  the  devil  fling  the  hot 

Temptation  on  my  brain !  resistless,  why  ? 

Unsought  it  came— sudden — a  U|fatning  flash, 

And  blasted  me  on  the  instant : — and  for  ever. 

**  And  with  continued  sweep  smote  dowm  I**     [Remembering  the  Sara- 

ceh*s  language  and  action.]     Ha — so  I 
AVhat !  what !  be  trusty  to  thyself,  Marsiglio. 
I  will— Lanfome !  ha  I  Til  hold  to  that— 
My  hate,  at  least,  shall  more  than  equal  thine. 

Enter  Diambbbt. 

Mab.  In  thy  regard  do  I  unsullied  stand  ? 

DiAM .  Unsullied  ?  .brighter,  from  the  ordeal  fire, 
Thy  honor  shines.     His  malice  has  recoil*d 
Upon  himself  and  shaken  every  claim 
Of  generous  virtue  from  him. 

Mab.  Twas  a  bold 
And  close  device,  my  Lord,  contriv*d  with  skill 
So  masterly,  I  did  not  think  the  rash 
Lanfome*s  brain  had  patience  for*t     That  thou 
Look*st  thro'  it  to  my  innocence — 

DiAM.  Is'tthat, 
Marsiglio  ?     Innocence  ?     I  see  thee  now 
With  prouder  eye  than  e*er  I  look*d  before 
Upon  thee.     He  who*s  life  has  been  attacked 
By  banded  murderers  wins  a  deeper  love 
From  friends  when  he  escapes :  but  thou  hast  struck    • 
The  base  assassins  to  thy  fbot,  when  life 
And  honour  both,  were  sought  for  slaying, 

Mab.  This 
Is  justice  which  thy  noble  nature  yields 
My  dearest  Lord. 

DiAM.  And  if  thy  wish  meet  mine 
I  shall  feel  honour*d  in  a  dearer  claim 
On  my  reg^ard*     Let  time  and  form  have  way 
A  little,  and  my  daughter's  hand  is  thine. 

Mab.  If  my  wish  meet  thine,  my  Lord  ?  a  wish 
Too  deeply  precious  to  be  questioned  so. 
But  will  the  Lady  Vanda  hear — 

DiAM.  Thy  suit?     If  I 
Give  bidding,  yes.     Her  father's  will,  my  friend, 
"Will  bend  her  as  the  zephyr  bends  the  flower. — 
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Like  that  her  thoughts  meet  his  authority. 

I  have  prepared  her.     She  will  hear  thee  speak. 

[Exit  DiAMBERT  ;  Marsiglio  aloDc. 
^Iar.  Ah,  rock  Mount  Rosa  with  thy  finger — stop 
The  falling  avalanche  with  whispering  to  it. 
No — no — thou'lt  throw  a  hurricane  across 
The  placid  lake,  and  from  the  calm  profound 
*Twill  lash  the  sleeping  billows  into  fury. 
Authority  avails  not  here.     No — ^no — 
Much  less  will  she  hear  suit  of  mine  ;  she  knows 
Tliis  festering  tale  too  well — and  credits  it — 
Fve  held  the  prospect  long — this  sweeps  it  off — 
What  then — Lanfome's  she  shall  never  be, 
Tho'  I  should  add  a  death  to  the  list  by  hers. 

Enter  Diambert,  leading  Vaxda. 

Van.  Oh,  father,  do  not  bid  thy  child  to  mock 
Iler  conscience.  Do  not  strain  her  duty  beyond 
The  strength  of  nature. 

DiAM.  1*11  not  hear  thee,  Vanda. 

Van.  Fve  promised — I  have  vowM,  and  nothing  can — 
Nothing  but  death — 

DiAM.  Again !  I  bid  thee  hear  him 
And  receive  his  words 

INLvR.  Lady,  your  father's  will —  [She  shrinks  from  him. 

Van.  Dream  not  of  that — nor  think — 

Mar.  Yet  teaches  hope. 
•    Van.  He  throws  a  gulph  between  myself  and  him, — 
Deep,  dark — impassable.     Kill  me,  father — 
Kill  me  to  silence  :  in  my  heart,  towards  him, 
No  other  sense  can  ever  dwell,  than  hatred 
And  abhorrence. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  I  know  it — mine  will  wake 
Bequiting. — [Aloud.] — Have  I  such  deserved  ? 

Van.  Oh,  mercy,  father  !  mercy  on  thy  daughter ! 

DiAM.  Humour  her  girlish  folly,  meanest  thou  ? 

Van.  Has  this  cold  hypocrite  then  won  so  dread 
A  hold  upon  a  father's  heart,  that  he 
Relentless  offers  up  his  only  cliild 
A  broken  hearted  sacrifice  ! 

DiAM.  Vanda! 

Van.  Lanfome !  oh,  Lanfome.  snatch  me  from 
This  serpent's  coil. 

DiAM.  In  vain  thou  call'st  on  him. 

Mar.  If  she  the  banish'd  man  prefer,  my  Lord — 
Bo  it  so— oppose  it  not,  but  let  her  heart  [Vanda  clasps  her  hands 

Take  its  own  guidance.  lx.*fore  her  eye?. 
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Van.  Father  I      [After  a  pause — looks  at  her  father  and  rushes  out. 

DiAM.  Shell  return. 

Mar.  Lend  me  your  sword,  my  Lord. 

DiAM.  For  what,  Marsiglio.  ? 

Mar.  I  shall  restore  it  soon,  my  Lord ;  but  first 
ril  lend  it  to  Lanfome.     Pray  you  ? 

DiAM.  More  honourable  still :  yet  I  would  not 
Have  thee  so  perilled. 

^LiR.  Little  peril :  I 
Am  ever  cool.     My  arm  and  eye  are  firmest 
When  they  encounter  rage.     Tis  easy. 

DiAM.  There.  [Giving  the  sword. 

Mar.  *Tis  for  my  honor*s  stake,  which  this  [his  own  sword]  shall 
win, 
L^ntongued  by  me. 

DiAM.  Success  direct  my  friend.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  3.— A  Street. 
Enter  Vanda,  meeting  Briqnoli,  Vicentio,  Specchio,  and  Luiai. 

Van.  Is  any  here  the  friend  of  Count  Lanfome  ? 
Oh  !  gentlemen,  in  mercy  speak. 

Brig.  I  am, 
And  will  be,  lady,  to  the  last :  and  vouch 
Ills  honor  stainless,  with  my  dying  breath. 

Van.  Oh,  is  it  true— oh,  is  it  true  ?  the  words 
Were  howled  into  my  ears  with  such  a  voice 
As  seemed  a  demon's  mock  :  the  blood  stood  chill'd 
In  every  vein — while  in  my  eyes  the  fire 
Struck  hissing !     Is  it  true  ? — it  cannot  be ! 

Brig.  Lady-^lady  I  calm  thee ! 

Van.  Specchio,  Specchio ! 
Thou  didst  love  him  once :  thou  hast  told  me  so  ;— 
Once  loved  my  own  Lanfome — speak. 

Spec.  Lady! 
He  is— he  is — I  fear  the  word— 

Van.  Hc*s  banished  I 

Brig.  But,  Lady  Vanda,  not  alone  he'll  go ;  for  I — — 

Van.  Oh,  blessed  thought  I — ^yes,  yes— no  more  of  grief- 
Tears — tears !  no  more ! — oh  welcome,  welcome  word ! 
AVhich  did  so  madden  me  !     Where  is  Lanfome  ? 

Lui.  We  seek  him  now  :— we're  all  his  friends. 

Enter  Laiii>obns. 

Lan.  My  Vanda ! 

Van.  Now — to  banishment — Lanfome  I  come ! 
Let  us  fly  I  no  moment  lost— -to  banishment— 
To  peace«-to  heaven ! 
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Lan.  And  have  I  caused  this  flower — 
This  sweet — ^this  stainless  beauty — this  pure  spirit — 
Such  black  and  blighting  misery ! — My  love, 
My  Vandal     Can  my  brain  endure  this  shock, — 
My  heart  unbursting  hold  this  agony  ? 

Van.  Lanfome  I  what,  what  is  it  ?  I  was  told 
That  thou  art  doom*d  to  banishment  Speak,  love, 
And  say  it  is  so. 

Lan.  Vanda!  Vandal 

Van.  Speak, 
Lanfome,  speak— or  did  my  heart  deceive  me  ? 

Lan.  Love,  it  is  true. 

Van.  True,  true, — then  let  us  haste. 

Lan.  Thou,  thou !  my  Vanda ! 

Van.  Wilt  thou  not? — thou  wilt— 
Oh,  yes,  thou*lt  take  me  with  thee,  my  Lanfome. 

Lan.  To  banishment? — shut  out  for  ever,  lovo. 
From  Pisa — from  the  world  and  firom  thy  friends — 
Thy  father ;— lose,  lose  all  ? 

Van.  Gain  all,  Lanfome  ! 
I  have  no  home,  no  friend,  no  world  but  thee  I 

No,  nor  a  father ! ^No  ?  not  let  me  go 

With  thee  ?— then  here  I  stay,  unsheltered,  ay, 
To  perish! 

Lan.  Know  you,  my  friend,  Brignoli, 
What 'tis 

Van.  This,  this,  Lanfome.     Fm  an  outcast 
From  my  father's  roof:  and  it  was  himself 
That  drove  me  thence,  for  such  a  cause  as  chilb 
E'en  now,  my  veins,  to  think  of. 

Lan.  What,  what  cause, 
Thou  dear  one,  could  so  wrench  a  father's  heart  ? 

Van.  I  would  not  hear  Marsiglio's  suit 

Lan.  GodI  God! 

Van.  Nor  would  I,  at  lus  bidding, — ^for  I  could  not,- 
Banish  thee! 

Lan.  Shall  I  so  bamsh  thee  ?  no — 
Throw  thee  to — ^him  ?     I  would  abandon  all. 
And  plunge  myself  in  life-enduring  woe 
And  misery,  most  fireely,  could  I  think 
I  had  by  that  secured  one  hour  to  thee 
Of  hiqfvpiness :  but  thus  to  leave  thee,  Vanda ! 
Breathing  out  life  in  toiture,  groans,  and  tears, — 
Which  would  most  surely  be  thy  lot, — would  stamp 
Upon  the  name  of  love  a  mockery, 
And  brand  me  as  a  wretch  unfit  to  breathe. 
But  in  the  sulphurous  and  etemal  fire. 
Van.  Still  I  am  thine,  Lanfome ! 
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Lan.  My  dear  friend,  [to  Bsionoli] 
Thy  dwelling  is  at  hand,  and  I  beseech 
Thy  kindness,  may  I  lead  this  sinking  one 
For  shelter  thither  ? 

Bbig.  Thanks,  Lanfome,  thanks 
For  this  one  proof  of  confidence,  and  trust 
In  friendship,  late  endangered ;  let  us  go. 

Lan.  We*re  banish'd,  Vanda  I  but  we  leave  behind 
Dishonour,  falsehood,  villainy ;  and  shame 
At  last  will  teach,  all  brows  that  can  be  touched 
With  its  hot  blushes,  how  to  feel  its  scourge. 
They  drive  us  forth  from  pestilence  to  health. 

[Exeunt  Brionoli,  Lanforne,  and  Vanda  into  Brigholi's 
house ;  Lanforne  returns. — Exeunt  Vicentio,  Luiqi,  and 
Specchio  one  way — Lakforne  another. 

SCENE  4.— Brignoli*8  Houab. 
Enter  Brignoli  and  Vanda. 

Brig.  Safe,  Madam,  here  remain,  and  if  thou  canst 
Be  tranquil. 

Van.  My  thanks— 

Brig.  'Tis  to  me  a  joy 
That  he  I  so  much  honor  honor's  me 
By  aught  that  shows  he  thinks  me  worthy  it. 
Be  safe — ^be  tranquil  Lady.  [Exit  Brignou  and  enter  Lanfoiri. 

Van.  Oh,  my  father ! 
How  couldst  thou  tear  thy  child's  affection  firom  thee— 
Thee  I  have  lost  for  ever. 

Enter  Marsiglio,  with  Diambbrt*8  sword. 

Van.  What !— again  I 

Mar.  Lady,  it  is  not  thee  I  seek — ^ha  I  here  I  [Sees  Lanfornb. 

Lan.  What !  creeps  this  reptile  hither !  Vanda,  sweet, 
Thou  shudderest  at  the  creature — fear  not,  love. 
He  shall  not  touch  thee — ^nay — [she  expresses  alarm  for  him]^retire 

awhile. 
Fear  not — ^fear  not — ^be  calm — 

Van.  But  thou— oh,  thou, 
Lanfome ! 

Lan.  For  thy  sake,  dear  Vanda — I 
Will  govern  this — [laying  his  hand  on  his  breast] — so— so— FU  come  to 
thee.  [Exit  Vanda. 

Now  I — double  weapon'd !  whose  the  hilt  has  lent 
Itself  to  such  defiling  hand  ? 

ALkR.  It  is 
For  thee  to  use ;  and  for  my  honor's  quiet, 
From  Count  Diambert. 

r2 
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Lan.  He !  Diombert,  he  I 
Has  be  so  stained  himself — to  give  this  cheat—- 
This  wily  ruffian^this  smooth,  paltry  hypocrite, 
His  honor's  warder  ? 

Mas.  *Tis  to  cleanse  my  own — 
My  honor  blemished  by  thy  slanderous  breath — 

Lan.  His  honor !— let  the  word  henceforth  be  strack 
From  truth's  vocabulary— let  it  mark 
The  sum  of  infamies :  and  all  that's  base. 
Vile,  darkly  murderous,  sin  to  tlHnk  of,  be 
Enclipp'd  in  that  one  word— -there  stands  its  fiill. 
Black  total — Honor ! 

Mar.  What,  a  coward  too  ? 

Lan.  Why,  can  he  think,  poor  shallow  cheat,  and  wretch, 
Worse  thief,  that  mingles  cut-throat  artifice 
With  theft,  to  mask  it^no  less  fool  than  all 
Of  these— has  folly  dream'd  him  into  such 
Benumbing  sense  of  infamy  I— thinkst  thou 
There  lives  a  man  so  all  corrupted — so 
O'erswoln  with  putrifying  baseness— that  not 
One  speck  about  him  stands  unfester'd  yet 
With  infamy,  who  could  accept  thy  bidding 
To  the  sword — and  so  cast  down  himself  to  shame 
To  lift  thee  to  his  level.     Boys  with  whips       [Yanda's  anxiety  caitses 

her  to  return— she  remains  behiDd. 
To  lash  his  back  would  be  disgraced  by  the  act, 
Yet  comes  he  here  to  me  with  sword  of  challenge. 

Mab.  This  shuffling  shall  not  save  thee  from  the  arm 
Thou  fearest.^Take  this,  I  say,  or— 

Lan.  Thousa3rst— 

Van.  Oh,  Lanforne— oh,  in  mercy  to  me  leave 
This  monster's  presence. 

Lan.  Doubt  me  not,  sweet  Vanda— 
Doubt  me  not,  dear  love,  Fm  not  so  base 
As  to  feel  anger  towards  him — no.  [He  motions  her  to  retire. 

Mab.  Lideed !     [Striking  Lanforne  with  sword  sheathed,  at  which 
he  starts,  but  collects  himself. 
To  prove  it — ^this — 

Van.  No,  no—  [Vanda  speaks  to  calm  him  ;  he  then  turns  on 
Marsiglio  and  laughs. 

Lan.  Ha  !  ha,  poor  fool ! 

[Takes  the  proffered  sword,  and  at  the  same  instant  draws  Mar- 
siGUo's — throws  away  the  former — puts  that  of  Marsiguo 
(after  looking  scornfully  at  him,)  under  his  foot  and  breaks  it. 

Mar.  There  is  one  way,  that's  sure — ^*tis  this. 

[He  goes  to  Vanda  while  Lanforne  is  in  the  act  of  breaking  the 
sword,  and  stabs  her  with  a  dagger. 

Van.  Lanforne !  [Shrieks  and  falls  into  his  arms. 
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Mab.  Now  wilt  thou  answer  me  ?     Come  fortib^— Fll  find 
Another  sword  to  match  thee — if  thoa  darest.  [S^  M^imfirjo. 

Lan.  Look  up— oh,  Vanda,  live  I 

Van.  My  dear  Lanfome ! 

Lan.  Sweet,  live.     Brignoli.  [Calling.]  O,  that  deinoii*e  thrown 
A  pall  of  horror's  darkness  o*er  the  world«-4be  ray 
That  glimmered  hope  expires  when  these  sweet  Ups-<- 
Oh,  monster !  miscreant !  come  back  I     Brignoli !  [CaUiog. 

Enter  Bsignoli. 

Brig.  How! 

Lan.  Pursue,  drag  back  that  monster,  let  mo  crush — 

Brio.  What,  Vanda !  dying !  murdered ! 

Lan.  Ay.     Marsiglio-* 

Brig.  Ha! 

Lan.  Thou  support  her-^et  me  fly — 

Van.  No,  no. 
Lanfome,  love  !  here  let  me  sleep.     Here,  here  ! 
Fm  thine !  Tm  thme  !  [Dies. 

Brig.  Shall  he  escape  while  I  have  life  ? 

Lan.  To  me — 
To  me  give  that — ^but  drag  him  hither  whole  •^ 
Unhurt — untouched :  oh  Grod — i^h  God — my  Vanda ! 

[SpEccmo,  VicENTio,  &c.  heard  without,  speaking  as  they  advance. 

Spec.  Joy,  joy,  Lanfome,  joy ! 

Lan.  Joy — joy? 

Spec.  [Entering.]  Marsiglio  has  confessed  thy  troth— • 

Lan.  Confess'd — 

Vic.  Poor  Vanda  I 

Brig.  Specchio,  let  him  hear. 

Lan.  Confess*d  ?  was  there  one  drop  of  nature's  troth 
Then  in  him  ?     ^Vhere  was't  hid  ?     What  dragg*d  it  forth  ? 

Lui.  Tedesco's  hand. 

Lan.  Ay,  his — I  see — 

Brig.  Say  how, 
Good  Specchio,  tell,  it  may  recall — ^it  will— 
His  fleeting  reason.     Speak!     Lanfome  I  hear ! 

Spec.  Shrieking  Ma^glio*s  name,  the  firantic  man 
Pursued  him  thro*  the  street,  then  grasp*d  and  struck 
A  dagger  in  his  breast.     Marsiglio  fell. 
And  groan*d  ^*  Thy  son  be  justified,  *twas  troth 
Lanfome  spoke — I  did,'*  then  died. 

Brig.  Dost  hear 
My  friend  ? 

Lan.  Tell  it  to  his  dead  son,  and  that 
Noble,  betrayed  and  murder*d  Saracen. 

Vic.  The  news  is  spread,  thy  doom  of  banishment 
Will  be  repealed. 
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Lan.  Make  these  dead  ears  hear  that 
And  she  will  thank  thee  in  such  tones  as  would 
Roh  the  celestial  spheres  of  harmony 
While  she  was  speaking :  no,  no,  no  sound 
Will  ever  yihrate  thro*  those  lips  again  ! 
I  am  recalled  from  hanishment.     Hear,  Vanda,  hear ! 
My  truth*s  confirmed,  my  name,  my  name  hums  dear^ 
Hear  Pisa  shouting  triumph !     Thy  Lanfome*s 
Not  hamsh*d,  love,  not  hamsh^d — we  shall  stay — 
Glance  through  those  lips  one  spark  of  light— one— one 
These  words  will  fan  it  to  a  blase— one— one — 
And — and— 

[Without.]  Where  is  the  brave  Lanfbme  ? 

[DiABCBBRT  speaks  without  and  entering.] 

DiAM.  Lanfome  wilt-^canst  thou  for^g^ve  me  ? 
My  child  shall  pay  thee. 

Lan.  Ay,  in  death. 

DiAM.  Thus — ^thus! 

Spec.  Now,  now  when  joy  and  admiration  run 
Through  Pisa — 

Lan.  Here  is  a  sight  to  roll  them  back- 
Felicia  !  Vanda !  gone— >alone— alone-^ 
Upon  a  lifeless  desert,  limitless, 
A  column,  crumbling  in  the  hot  simoom, 
lam.     Death^deathl  [FjiIIs. 
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TWO    CATHERINES. 

JL   COMEDY   IN   FIVE    ACTS 


DKAMATI8  PBB80N.£. 


Sib  Colbeck  Thobbsbt. 

VlHCENT  ThOBESBT. 

Walteb  Ashden. 
tuomas  colviixe. 

EOWABD  ShIBLET. 

Simon  Battledobe. 

ROBEBT  YeIXOWLET. 

Gideon  Spabshott. 
Reuben  Pubfleet. 
Thankful  Simeon. 
Captain  Bbockles. 


Jacob  Pbggs. 
Chappbl  Bill. 
Ikbt  Skabf. 
Mttbe  Casteb. 
Ben.  Babkbb. 
Nat.  Walkeb. 


Cathsbinb  Colville. 
Cathebine  Ashden. 
Rachbl  Pubfleet. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. — A  Gabden  adjoinino  Colyille's  House. 
Enter  Colville  and  Thobesbt. 

Col.  There*s  reason  in  it,  Sir :  the  duck-pond  blood 
Grew  stagnant  under  Puritan  restraints. 
Like  frolic  colts  the  youngsters  slip  the  rein 
And  fling  their  heels  at  random  :  kicking  friends 
And  foes,  and  damaging  their  own  neat  limbs 
And  fetlocks  in  their  sport. 

Thob.  Good  Master  Colville, 
*T would  wrong  thj  friendliness,  to  let  thee  think 
1  am  not  like  the  others  of  my  age. 
If  they're  in  fault :  I  shun  not  revelry, 
But  rather  go  to  meet  it. 

Col.  So  thou  shouldst. 
Rcsbtance,  Master  Thoresby,  makes  a  youth 
The  stronger  if  he  meet  temptation's  shock 
And  master  it.     Would  Shirley  were  like  thee 
In  prudence :  yet  I  love  liim. 

TuoB.  IIe*s  not  riotous. 

0 

Col.  Ha !  he  needs  the  whcrewithall  to  be  bo. 
Not  riotous,  but  flighty — here  and  there — 
Skittish — runs  thro*  his  tasks  as  if  he  wishM 
Them  o*cr  before  they  arc  begun.     Now  YeliowU^y 
Hangs  0  er  them  all  as  pleasures. 
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TuoE.  Let  my  friend 
Not  fall  from  thy  esteem — good  Shirley — 

Col.  No : 
I  do  but  fear  he'll  tmnble  down  himself, 
Despite  my  propping  up.     There's  wildness  in  him. 

Thob.  But  temper'd  widi  a  heart  that  never  beats 
With  aught  but  generous  nature :  and  his  mind's 
With  riches  stored. 

Coi.  Umph  I     Better  'twere  he  had 
The  riches  in  his  purse ;  figures  and  fancies  arc 
But  poor  replenishers  of  empty  pockets. 
The  finest  figures  ever  struck  on  yet 
Are  those  wc  can  cast  up  and  make  sum  total. 
Arithmetic  the  fairest  sonnet  is 
Was  ever  sung.     Two  of  its  mjies  without 
Much  studying  poets  ever  know. 

Thob.  They  are — 

CoL.  Subtraction  and  reduction,  Master  Thoresby. 
Multiplication  and  addition  are 
Too  puzzling  for  their  brains. 

Thob.  Thou'rt  giving  proof 
Against  thyself;  for  here  have  I  been  listening 
To  strains  of  poetry  for  some  half  hour. 

CoL.  From  me  ?  'tis  poetry  in  thee  that  says  it. 

Thob.  But  see — who  hither  tripping  comes,  and  snfiileB 

[Looking  at  Cathebine  Colvilix,  tvho  is  in  the  distance. 
As  if  the  morning's  breath  had  Idss'd  her  iips 
With  perfume. 

CoL.  That's  very  pretty :  is  it  not  ? 
'Twas  lost,  tho* — ^for  she  could  not  hear  it-— eh  ? 
Thou'dst  let  her  hear  it,  if  Pd  give  thee  leave  ? 

Thob.  No,  Sir — Pd  have  her  guess  my  thoughts  therein, 
ril  think  it  to  her,  if  you*ll  give  me  leave. 

CoL.  But  look  another  way  the  while.     Does  she,  [Aside. 

I  trow,  respond  in  thought  to  this  P     Well— -well ! 
No  :  Robert  Yellowley  befits  my  wish 
The  better :  I  shall  see. 

Enter  Cathebine  Colville. 

Thob.  Good  morrow. 
Mistress  Catherine. 

C.  Col.  And  to  Master  Thoresby. 

Thob.  Pm  answer'd  ere  I  speak  the  words. 

C.  CoL.  What  words  ? 

Thob.  That  held  my  hope  of  cheerful  health — it  beamb 
Upon  thy  cheeks  and  in  thy  lips. 

C.  CoL.  I  thank 
Them — and  PU  let  my  tongue  be  idle  on 
That  theme — ^if  they  suffice. 
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TiiOR.  O,  those  are  signs 
Least  doubtful,  and  they  best  instruction  g^ve 
To  him  who^d  learn. 

C.  Col.  If  he  would  learn  the  truth. 
And,  Sir,  they  speak  it,  tho*  dumb  orators. 

CoL.  When  thou  wouldst  have  a  woman  chatter,  till 
Thon*rt  patience  sick,  say  **  silence  charms — and  stint 
Of  speech  a  maid's  best  emphasis  of  beauty  is.*' 

Thoe.  Why  so  P 

CoL.  She'll  rest  not  till  she*s  given  proof 
That  thou,  tho'  wise  in  maxim,  dost,  in  act, 
Show  somewhat  simple. 

C.  CoL.  Father  do  you  think 
To  bind  my  tongue  up  for  the  day,  by  thtis 
Doling  out  counsel  here  to  Master  Thoresby, 
As  checks  on  me.     Pll  pay  you  for  it,  fk^er. 
In  such  a  sort  shall  make  you  wish  you*d  been 
More  chary  of  advice. 

CoL.  I  heed  thee  not, 
It  mingles  well  with  Yellowley's  sobriety 
And  steady  gpravity  of  talk.     A  youth, 
'Tis,  Master  Thoresby,  whom  our  giddy  sparks 
Of  the  day  might  take  example  from,  and  profit. 

Thob.  Yes,  Sir,  he  is  so—steady— grave — and — so  forth. 

[C.  CoLTnxE  laughs. 

CoL.  Well,  Kate,  what  art  thou  tittering  at? 

C.  CoL.  My  ears  were  tickled,  Sir. 

CoL.  At  what — 

C.  CoL.  At  something  which  1*11  tell  thee — it  the  tickling  hold  so 
long.     Does  Master  Thoresby  dine  with  us  to-day  ? 

CoL.  As  it  shall  please  him — he*s  no  formal  guest,  but  coming  ever 
welcome — and  he  knows  it. 

Thob.  I  thank  thee,  Sir — not  to-day — I've  less  inviting  calls  in 
greater  words,  sweet  Catherine. 

CoL.  And  I  have  business  too.     Ho,  Simeon,  Simeon  I 

[Calling  quicker. 

Sof.  Your  worship? 

[SiMBOH  without — then  enter.     Tsobbsbt  observes  this  with 
surprise. 

CoL.  Not  my  worship-— my  hat — cane— gloves— -do*st  hear  me  ?— - 
run. 

Sue.  Yes,  your  honor.  [Exit. 

Col.  Ay,  marvel^  Master  Thoresby — ^this  is  a  socking  puritan  that  I 
have  taken  from  faii  dam  to  wean,  but  tins  mischievous  Kate  makes  it  a 
toil. 

C.  CoL.  Oh,  Thankful  is  too  good  a  source  of  merriment  to  be  all 
check'd.  Call  him  Thankful,  and  my  fitther^s  lessons  are  washed  out 
of  his  memory. 
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Re-enter  Simeon,  \^'ith  hat,  &c. 

Sim.  Here,  Sir,  cane— gloves — hat. 

Col.  That*s  right,  Simeon. 

Sim.  And  Fm  to  trot  before  your  worship. 

Col.  Trot,  ay,  gallop  if  thou  wilt  to  Master  Battledore's. 

C.  Col.  But,  Thankful,— careful :  holes  and  pitfalls  may  lie  in  the 
way. 

Sim.  And  peradventure  should  they  Mistress  Catherine,  I  will  take 
heed  and  watch  my  feet— - 

For  he  who  nms  his  way  will  often  trip, 
And  into  dens  and  dismal  darkness  fall : 
He  who  moves  slowly  need  not  fear  to  slip, 
But  safely  he  will  pass  over  them  all. 

Col.  Pish !  Simeon,  begone. 

Sim.  I'm  gone,  your  worship. 

C.  Col.  And,  Thankful,  look  for  the  pitfalls. 

Sim.  Oh,  fear  me  not,  Fll  walk  with  wary  feet, 
And  no  backslidings  shall  my  footsteps  know. 

CoL.  A  colter,  a  rod,  thy  back  shall  know ;  that  will  best  keep  thee 
from  backsliding :  off  Simeon. 

Sim.  Fm  gone.  Sir.  [Exit. 

C.  Col.  and  Thob.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

CoL.  'Tis  vain  to  lesson  him  while  this  mad  wench  is  by. 

C.  Col.  'Tis  water  poured  into  a  sieve. 

Thob.  Or  wine  in  broken  bottles. 
Thanks  for  the  sport.     Good  morrow  both.  [Exit  Thobesbt. 

Col.  Well,  holds  the  tickling — Kate  ?  what  caused  it  ? 

C.  Col.  You  lauded  Robert  Yellowley. 

Col.  Does  he  not  deserve  it  ? 

C.  Col.  Yes — oh — ^yes  I     [Dwelling  on  these  words  in  imitation  of 
Thobesbt.]     While  Vincent  Thoresby  stood  beside  you. 

CoL.  Why  not? 

C.  CoL.  It  set  comparisons  afoot  between  the  two — and  Vincent 
Thoresby  was  not  lessened  by  them. 

CoL.  Hem :  Mistress  was  it  so  ? 

C.  CoL.  I  thank  you  father — whenever  you  would  have  me  think 
Robert  Yellowley  the  paragon — do — do  trumpet  him  while  Vincent 
Thoresby's  by  to  contradict  you. 

Col.  How  contradict  ? 

C.  Col.  By  that  same  eloquence  of  which  he  spoke  just  now. 

Col.  His  looks — mean  ye  ?  [She  nods.]  Ah,  Kate  thou  hast  wit 
beyond  me  I     Young  girls  in  teens  can  teach  their  fathers  wisdom. 

C.  Col.  Is  that  wit  ?  then  wit's  a  very  simple  thing — and  wisdom  is 
as  simple. 

Col.  Thou  West  him,  Kate  ? 

C.  Col.  Love  I  who  ? 

Col.  This  Vincent  Thoresby— 
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C.  Col.  Liid,  I  never  told  him  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life. 

Col.  And  he  loves  thee. 

C.  Col.  Well  I  does  he  ?  it  is  news — ^he  never  told  me  so  in  all  his 
life — that  I  rememher — and  I  think  I  should  not  have  forgotten  it  if  he 
had. 

Col.  I  dare  say  not.  No :  Robert  Yellowley  for  me,  and  thee,  too, 
Kate. 

C.  CoL.  But  you  will  g^ve  me  leave  to  choose  ? 

Col.  Ah,  waywardly ; — but  Kate,  I've  business  calls  me— dry  law 
writings,  unlike  the  charms  that  smile  in  invoices  and  bills  of  lading — 
Ledgers  and  day-books  bold  my  magic  tales — dear  Kate. 

C.  Col.  Come  good  humoured  back. 

Col.  My  darling  Kate,  I  will.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  2. — St  Ants  near  Old  London  Bridge,  on  Southwark 

SIDE. 

Edward  Shirley  discovered  as  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  boat 

Shir.  Now  cut  across  the  eddy  :  well  puU'd,  skilful  rog^e :  bend  it 
to  it,  my  boy  I  a  treble  fare  from  my  poor  purse :  thou  bring'st  my 
heart  a  mine  of  riches  :  a  few  tugs  more  and  her  nose  grinds  the  shingle. 
Ha  I  welcome !  welcome  I  Kate — [boat  appearsj-^earest  Kate  I  Tm 
here.  Sir ;  spring  ashore  and  leave  your  precious  freight  to  me. 

In  the  boat,  Ashden  and  Catherine  Ashdsn. 

Ash.  Catherine,  do  thou  go  first. 

C.  Ash.  If  it  be  your  will,  Sir. 

[Shirlst  assists  her  out  and  clasps  her  in  his  arms.    Ashden 

steps  ashore. 

C.  Ash.  In  England,  Edward. 

Shir.  In  England,  Kate,— dear  Kate  I  on  English  ground  again. 
Sir,  welcome  from  your  exile. 

Ash.  Pleased  to  be  so ;  and  more,  if  quitting  it  be  safe  from  peril. 

Shir.  Fear  not :  secrecy  and  quiet  for  a  time  will  secure  all.  I 
have  prepared  a  place  for  your  reception.  Wail  here  awhile,  water* 
man  !  We  will  proceed  immediately.  Some  help  to  bear  your  trunks. 
Oh,  dear  Kate,  there*s  in  thy  looks  fdready,  England's  rose  of  joy  and 
health  : — caught  by  thy  foot,  it  upward  sallies  to  thy  cheeks  !---dear 
love  1  [Exit  Shirlet. 

Ash.  The  green  fields  and  glorious  landscape  beauties  we  must  yet 
forego,  my  child; ^concealment  is  necessary. 

C.  Ash.  Am  I  so  selfish,  father,  as  to  murmur  ?  No,  I  should  not 
see  those  beauties  were  they  ^read  before  my  eyes,  if  the  thought  that 
my  good,  dear  father  were  not  in  safety,  threw  its  veil  across  my  vision  ; 
and  yet  my  heart  is  now  so  buoyant  with  delight  I 

Ash.  Hold  it,  Catlierine,  till  the  veil*s  withdrawn ;  and  thou  shalt 
look  on  England's  natural  beauties  with  eye  made  clear  by  happier 
thoughts. 

X  2 
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Shiblet  returns  hastily. 

Shib.  Into  the  hoat  again  ! — quick — quick,  Sir. 
C.  Ash.  Oh,  Father !  Edward  I  [Clinging  to  her  father. 

Shib.  Bear  up,  mj  love ;  no  harm  shall  touch  him.     They're  here  ! 
— in. 

[Without.]  Who's  first  for  a  prize  ? 

Shib.  Lieave  her  to  me  : — into  the  hoat !  [Abhdsh  emharks. 

1st  PuBsuEB.  A  traitor ! 

2nd  Pub.  A  Puritan  ! 

Ist,  2nd,  &  3rd  Pub.  A  Cromwellite  I — a  Roundhead ! 

They  enter — Walkeb,  an  officer,  with  them. 

Walk.  Master  Ashden. 

1st  Pub.  He*s  in  the  boat. 

Walk.  Til  have  him. 

Shib.  Off!  standoff! 

Walk.  Fve  a  warrant  to  take  him. 

[Shiblet  has  slipt  on  a  mask — and  then  draws  his  sword. 
Shib.  Here's  a  warrant  that  he  shall  go.     Look,  Sir,  this  is  a  hor- 
net's sting  will  teaze  you  if  you  come  near  his  nest.     [Le^ps  into  the 
boat.]     Fear  not — fear  not — now  off— out  oars — away. 

[Walkeb  lays  hold  of  the  boat's  bow. 
Walk.  You're  not  off  so. 
Shib.  Let  go  the  boat — give  way,  oars ! — take  that 

[Striking  him  with  boat  hook.     Walkeb  falls  into  the  water. 
1st  Man.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  cold  bath  for  Nat  Walker. 
2nd  &  3rd  ALin.  Well  done,  Cavalier : — scuttle  along,  Roundhead. 
Walk.  What  ho  I  a  wherry. 

1st  Man.  Ha,  ha !  seek  one  at ;  none's  here. 

[Exit  Walker. 
2nd  Man.  That  spark's  a  rare  one— off  jacket,  to  it. 
1st  Man.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he's  left  Thames  with  a  wooden 
spoon. 

2nd  Man.  She  skims  along  like  a  mackarel. 

[Uproar,  shouting,  and  laughter. 

Enter  Colyille  and  Simeon. 

Col.  WTiat's  the  matter  ?     What  has  caused  this  uproar  P 

1st  Man.  Ha,  ha!  well  done ! 

CoL.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

2nd  Man.  He'll  be  at  Longreach  before  they  can  start  a  wherry. 

1st  Man.  Ho  !  Master  Colville — ^your  worship. 

2nd  Man.  Such  a  hunt 

1st  Man.  Afler  Master  Ashden,  your  honor. 

Col.  Master  Ashden  ? 

1st  Man.  But  it's  all  up-— they'll  never  take  him. 

2nd  IkLiN.  No,  your  honour.     The  catchpoles  would  have  had  him. 
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but  that  spark  in  the  shirt  sleeves  knocked  the  wit  out  of  their 
pates. 

Col.  AVho  is  he  ? 

1st.  Man.  Ay — who  Ls  he  ? 

2d.  Man.  He  clapp'd  on  a  mask,  as  I  came  up. 

CoL.  AValter  Ashden  !  some  puritan  in  the  egg,  may  be !  ^Vhy  did 
he  come.     Poor  Fellow — [looking  out] — he's  off. 

1st.  Man.  Clean,  wind  and  tide  with  them — and  they're  both  spankers 
at  an  oar.     Til  down  to  AVapping.  [Exit. 

2nd.  Man.  He's  off,  ha,  ha.  How  AValker  blether'd  as  he  swallowed 
his  morning  drops.  [All  go  off  except  Colville  and  Simeoit. 

Col.  Walter  Ashden — thus  to  come !  AVhy  !  how  ?  and  who  can 
it  be  assisted  him  on  this  emergency — who  ?  Simeon ! 

Sim.  Your  worship. 

Col.  Go  to  Master  Battledore's  and  tell  him  I  cannot  come  to  him 
now.  Ask  him  to  send  the  parchments,  or  bring  them  himself — then 
come  home.     Dost  hear  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  your  worship.  [Exit  Sibieon. 

Col.  Walter !  Walter !  heaven  send  he  may  get  clear  off.  His 
jKwr  daughter  too — my  niece — 1  love  her  tho'  she  is  a  puritan's  offshoot. 

[Exit  CoLviLLE  by  the  way  he  came. 

SCENE  3. — At  Simon  Battledoee's  Office. 

He  and  Yellowlet  enter — Battledore  showing  parchments  to 

Yellowlet. 

Bat.  Blanks — blanks — to  be  filled  up  with  names. 

Yel.  What  names  shall  stop  those  gaps  ?  whose,  Battledore  ? 

Bat.  Canst  thou  not  guess  ?  'tis  Master  Colville's  purchase ! 

Yel.  'Tis  for  himself — a  summer  seat,  perhaps. 

Bat.  The  mud  of  Thames  with  barges  wallowing  in't ; 
Fat  bales  and  puncheons  doxing  on  the  quays 
Are  his  dear  lawns  and  verdures !  summer  seat. 
For  him,  indeed  !     His  daughter's  husband.  Sir — 

Yel.  AVho  shall  he  be  ? 

Bat.  Robert  Yellowiey,  may  be. 

Yel.  Or  Edward  Shirley,  rather. 

Bat.  No — 

Yel.  Why  not  ? 

Bat.  There's  evidence  that  runs  agamst  hini — 
And,  prima  facise,  he  is  poor — 
Imprimus,  these  estates  were  long  held  his, 
His  in  future — but  they  slipt  away 
Thro*  his  father's  fingers — loyalty  first  crack'd 
Them  nuts,  and  left  the  shell,  while  it  devoure<l 
The  kernel  :  thou  art  wealthy,  or  wilt  be  so 
When  Muster  ^Vshden's  lands  are  scaled  to  thee. 

Yel.  AVf  when  ?  but  will  they  be— 
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Bat.  Why,  Master  Yellowley, 
Such  b  thy  hope — Ws  but  to  ^ve  thy  uncle 
A  Tyburn  journey  for  them. 

Ybl.  I  would  not. 

Bat.  No,  thou  wouldst  not— he  will  find 
The  way  himself — then,  look,  what  comes ;  thy  wealth, 
Joined  to  the  bags  which  he  will  give  in  dower 
With  her*8  the  mark  he  shoots  at. 

Yel.  May  he  hit  it. 

Bat.  Thy  uncle,  tho'  his  sister's  husband,  holds 
No  love  of  his.     The  Puritan  and  he 
Could  never  draw  together,  long  before 
Sir  Colbeck's  losses  and  suspected  murder 
Snapped  all  the  brittle  threads  that  held  them  both. 

Yel.  Not  in  Sir  Colbeck's  death,  I  trust  he's  charged 
With  truth. 

Bat.  'Tis  likely — force  of  circumstance — 
Grood  witnesses  in  court  will  swear  so  much. 
Sir  Colbeck  sent  those  valuables,  'tis  known, 
And  known  that  they  were  carried  to  his  house. 
How  carried  out  again  is  clearly  guessed. 
Known  that  Sir  Colbeck  followed  them  himself: 
How  he  went  out  again  is  clearly  guessed. 

Yel.  I  fear  there  is  some  likelihood  in't  indeed. 

Bat.  Fear'st  as  the  poacher  who  has  set  a  springe 
To  catch  a  hare,  fears  he  may  find  one  wired. 
And  more,  he  aided  the  escape  of  Berksted, 
The  Regicide. 

Yel.  And  that  in  law  is  Treason — 
So  goes  the  estate  to  the  king. 

Bat.  Forfeit,  proforma. 
But  Master  Colville's  voice  shall  call  it  home — 
He'll  tongue  it  as  a  Royalist  right  royally. 
A  hot  one  he  was  ever  known  to  be,  when  few 
Lipt  out  the  words  for  safety — and  his  gold 
Loan'd  freely  in  the  cause,  are  arguments 
To  strangle  opposition. 

Enter  Simeon  in  great  haste. 

SiM,  Master  Yellowley, 
Such  news.     Your  servant,  Master  Lawyer. 

Bat.  Thy  cheeks 
Are  blown  with  it — 'tis  staring  from  thy  eyes. 

Sim.  Rare  news ! 

Yel.  AVhat  news  ? 

Sim.  Your  uncle,  Master  Ashden's  come. 

Yel.  Is  he  so  ?  when  ?  where  ? 

SiM.  He's  gone  again — that  is — he's  come  and  gone  again. 
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Yel.  "VVTiat,  now  ? 

Sim.  They  have  not  catch'd  him,  but  he  did  come— 

Bat.  Blown  out  at  once — grow  leather  cheek*d  again  and  tell  us  how. 

Yel.  ^Vhat  dost  thou  mean  by  **  he*s  come  and  gone  again  ?*^ 

Sim.  Why  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  on  the  quay  the  beadles  set — no, 
they  tried  to  set  hands  on  him,  and  a  young  spark  came  up  and  so  laid 
about  him. 

Bat.  What  young  spark  was  that  ? 

Sim.  lie  whipt  the  damsel  up,  as  if  she'd  been  a  little  baby — and 
jumped  into  the  skiff. 

Bat.  Damsel  I 

Yel.  *Twas  his  daughter. 

Sim.  And  down  they  all  four  went. 

Yel.  AVhat  drowned  ? 

Sim.  No,  down  the  river.  And  Master  Colville  wishes  Master 
Lawyer  would  bring  the  parchments  to  him,  because  he  can*t  come  now. 

Bat.  I  will  do  so — go  home,  Simeon. 

Sim.  Marry,  will  I.  [Exit  Simeoii. 

Bat.  Haste,  Master  Yellowley — and  watch  the  turns  oi  this. 

Yel.  Should  he  escape — 

Bat.  Pooh,  pooh ! — ^he  cannot — go. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  3. — ^A  Turret  Chambbb— oks  doob  in  the  flat — onb  on 

EACH  fIDB. 

Catherine  Colville  comes  through  one  side  door,  crosses,  and  ti^  at 

the  opposite, 

C.  CoL.  Kate,  cousin  Kate !  come,  come,  poor  Inrd !     *Tis  I — 

[Door  opens,  and  enter  Cathbbihb  Ashden. 
No  fowler's  here  to  net  thee,  love,  'tis  I— 
Poor  cousin  Kate,  cheer  up. 

C.  Ash.  I  would  do  so 
If  my  poor  thoughts  would  let  me,  Catherine ; 
But  they're  too  dark  to  be  illumined  by 
Thy  sparkling  tones. — ^My  father !  'tiB  for  him 
I  tremble. 

C.  Col.  Edward  Shirley's  with  him,  Coz, 
And  he's  too  true  a  friend  to  lack  device 
AVhen  friendship  tests  his  wit.     They  have  good  steeds 
He  said — 

C.  Ash.  *Tis  less  that  he's  pursued  than  that 
The  hatred  of  some  foe  has  made  a  cause 
For  the  pursuit,  which  grieves  me,  cousin  ;  why 
Did  I  e'er  speak  my  wish  to  see  dear  England 
Once  agiun — 'tis  I  have  perilled  him. 

C.  Col.  Ah ! 
Kuthcr  say  to  sec  dear  Edward  Shirley, 
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And  that's  (to  a  muid  like  thee  who  loves  him)  worth 
A  little  peril. 

C.  Asu.  'Twas  my  father*8  tender  care 
Of  every  thought  of  miue,  that  saw 
In  every  wish  a  yearning  of  the  heart. 

C.  CoL.  Then  for  thy  sake  FU  love  him  as  my  own — 
And  shall  my  thoughts  bend  towards  him  in  a  prayer 
That  he  may  laugh  at  dangers  all.     He  will, 
For  thee  he  will — and  who  is  with  liim  ? — ^think 
Of  that — 'tis  one  whom  I  could  love,  dear  Kate, 
For  loving  tliee  so  truly  :  Edward  Shirley. 

C.  Asu.  I  trust  him  far  as  hope  may  trust  a  friend. 

C.  CoL.  As  far  as  love  may  trust  a  lover,  say. 

C.  Asu.  AVell  then  a  lover,  if  you'll  have  it  so. 

C.  Col.  And  that's  thro'  perils  limits  on,  and  back 
Again  to  safety,  Coz. 

C.  Ash.  But  there  are  wiles, 
And  Edward's  nature  is  too  frank  to  coi)o 
With  cimning. 

C.  Col.  Cunning  oft  entraps  itself, 
Oh,  often,  Kate :  and  Edward  has  a  wit 
Wliich  cannot  fashion  cunning's  schemes  indeed, 
But  can  see  thro'  them  at  a  glance.     I  remember 
"Wlien  cliildren  at  his  father's  house,  how  he 
Outplotted  IMaster  Yellowley — thy  cousin,  Kate — 
Not  mine,  I  give  heaven  thanks,  whose  forward  skill : — 
So  silent,  so  demure — even  when  a  child. 
An  urchin,  all  deceit. 

C.  Asu.  Has  he  grown  bigger  in  it  ? 

C.  CoL.  Grown  rife,  my  coz  ;  he's  mellowness  itself. 
And  Ned,  I  trust,  will  bruise  him  : — thou  can'st  smile — 
Ha,  ha !  I'm  glad  if  I  can  throw  a  ray 
Of  simshine  o'er  thy  sorrow-clouded  face. 

C.  Ash.  The  clouds  will  soon  return. 

C.  Col.  Nay,  nay,  I'll  laugh 
Them  all  away,  as  Edward  used  to  laugh 
When  he'd  in  right  outplotted  any  wrong — 
Oh  Kate,  I  almost  love  thy  lover — nay — 
Is  that  a  cloud  of  jealousy  ? 

C.  Ash.  Not  so. 
I'm  better  skilled,  and  know  if  thou 
Didst  love  him  as  a  lover,  coz. 
Thou  wouldst  not  speak  so  freely  :  knowing  me 
To  be  such  as  I  am  to  him,  thy  tongue 
Would  talk  disguises,  not  sincerity. 

C.  CoL.  AVhy,  cousin  Catherine  ?  where  didi>t  thou  learn  that  ? 

C.  Asu.  I  taught  myself  that  wisdom. 

C.  CoL.  Ah,  indeed  ! 
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AVith  Eilward  Shirley's  help  :  it  is  prufound 
Philosophy  !  what  shall  I  call  thee,  Kate  ? 
Not  Kate !  but  Plato  in  a  maiden's  kirtle. 

[Four  knocks  at  the  door  by  which  Cathsbimb  Colyille  entered. 

C.  Coi«  WTio  is  it  knocks  ? 

[Cathebine  Colyille  opens  the  door — admits  Rachel  with  a 
letter. 

Rach.  I,  mistress  Catherine. 
Have  you  forgotten  ?  three  great  knocks  and  then  a  little  one  to  finish 
with? 

C.  Col.  But  thou  didst  not :  what  is  the  matter,  Rachel  ? 

Rach.  Nothing  to  brag  of  if  this  be  all.  Pm  sure  there's  not  much 
news  or  love  in  such  a  little  messenger  as  this. 

C.  Col.  Ah,  Rachel  I  an  acre  of  thoughts  may  be  in  a  barley-corn 
of  words,  and  wit  that  sets  the  town  on  fire  may  show  no  bigger  than 
a  candle  spark. 

Rach.  To  the  blind — and  such  an  one  am  I,  Madam,— but  b  there 
such  an  acre  and  such  a  spark  in  that  small  piece  of  paper  ? 

C.  Col.  Cousin  Kate,  look  here  ? 
To  Mistress  Katherine  Colville— shall  I  break 
The  lock,  and  see  what  jewels  are  within  ? 

C.  Ash.  Ay,  do  so,  if  thou  wilt. 

C.  Col.  But  with  thy  leave : 
'Tis  Ned's  device — look,  in  the  comer  stands 
An  A. — look,  'tis  a  pretty  sign  that,  not 
Kate  Colville,  but  Kate  Ashden,  may  unlock 
The  charm. 

C.  Ash.  From  Edward  is  it  ?  and  for  me. 
And  of  my  father  speaks  it  ?  let  me  read. 

C.  CoL.  Good  news,  Pm  sure. 

Rach.  Or  would  Pd  given  it  to  the  fire. 

C.  Ash.  Good  news !  not  quite,  and  yet  the  bitterness  of  bad  is 
sweetened : — ^he  has  so  far  secured  my  poor  father,  and  pursuit  puzzles 
itself. 

C.  Col.  What,  are  the  cunning  ones  enmeshed  ?  then  laugh,  dear 
cousin,  laugh^-oh,  laugh — ^but  not  too  loud,  lest  thy  merriment  being 
overheard  by  some,  it  should  be  translated  tears  in  the  next  page  of  the 
story. 

Col.  [without]  Kate! 

C.  Col.  That  is  my  father's  voice.  In,  in  sweet  coz,  thy  nest  is  now 
the  place,  no  more  of  flying  forth,  till  sunshine  come. 

C.  Ash.  Be  it  not  long  first — ^thou  canst  make  it  fair,  dear  Catherine, 
however  lowering  looks  the  sky.  [Exit  tfaro*  open  door. 

C.  Col.  Run,  Bachael. 

[Exit  RACHEL-^thro*  door  by  which  she  entered. 

Col.  Mistress  Kate !     [Calling.] 

C.  Col.  My  father's  coming  here — ^he  never  before  sought  this  part 
of  the  house — this  fancy's  new— what  will  become  of  my  cousin,  if  he 
continue  it.  [Sings. 
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Enter  Colville. 

C.  Col.  Well,  dear  father,  soon  returned. 

Col.  Ay— dear  Kate — with  reason— there  was  fright  and  ferer  in 
my  heels.     Fve  looked  for  thee  :  hut  what  dost  here  ? 

C.  Col.  My  hirds — ^I  keep  my  birds  in  this  place — ^look  thee — ^thro' 
the  casement  look — they  hang  to  let  the  sun  light  laugh  upon  them, 
while  they  are  caged,  imprisoned — ^I  pity  them,  at  times — but  they  are 
so  beautiAil,  and  I  am  selfish  in  my  love  of  them. 

Col.  Well,  keep  them  where  thou  wilt ;  sad  news  and  grievous. 

C.  Col.  What  is  it,  father  dear  ? 

Col.  It  must  not  touch  thee,  Kate— why  did  he  come  ? 

C.  Col.  What  is  it  father? 

Col.  Thy  uncle  Walter 

C.  Col.  Is  that  it  ?  why  should  it  be  sad  ? 

Col.  He  is  pursued  and  may  be  taken. 

C.  CoL.  I  hope  not. 

CoL.  And  poor  Robert !  well,  I  wish  he  may  escape  I 

C.  Col.  Will  it  be  grief  to  Master  Yellowley  ? 

Col.  Ilis  uncle  ?  ay,  poor  boy ! 

C.  Col.  [Aside.]  *Twill  stop  the  current  of  his  fortunes.  [Aloud.] 
Yes,  he'll  grieve  right  much — [aside] — if  he  escape. 

Col.  This  unmerehants  me.  I  cannot  think  of  bills  and  bales  to- 
day—come down  with  me,  Kate — I  need  thy  talk  to  cheer  me.  What 
ill  wind  was  it  blew  him  here  ?     Ilis  daughter  too,  poor  thing ! 

C.  CoL,  My  cousin  Kate — no  harm  will  ever  touch  my  cousin  Kate, 
I  trust 

Col,  Right — right  good  Kate — ^kind  hearted  Kate — though  he  de- 
served all.  But  she — she's  my  kinswoman,  and  Ned  Shirley's  be- 
trothed. Well — a  pretty  match  'twill  be — ^he  poor — and  she  in  danger 
of  having  nothing 

C.  Col.  No  father — ^they  love  each  other  dearly. 

Col.  Hal  Kate — poverty  chill's  in  a  married  house — Love  cannot 
hang  bare  walls  with  tapestry. 

C.  Col.  But  I  can  help  a  little — and  my  father  will  do  something  to 
keep  out  the  cold. 

Col.  Can  I,  Kate  and,  bless  thee  !  so  I  will.  Tve  something  in  my 
brain  shall  make  a  fire  for  tliem.     But  thou  art  not  to  know  it  yet. 


Enter  Simeon. 


Cou  Well,  I  mean — well- 


SiM.  Oh,  Sir — he's  off— clean  away,  all  but  the  mud. 
Col.  Escaped — ^hurrah !  escaped — I'm  glad, 

Sim.  Yes — Sir — he  has — oh — ^how  the  horses  went  along :  they  be 
rare  ones  that  can  catch  them. 
C.  Col.  Well  said.  Thankful. 
Sim.  Yes,  Mistress  Katherine,  both  their  steeds  are  fleet. 

Col.  Fleet  thou ;  begone 

Sim.  Fm  gone.  [Exit  Sucxov. 
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Col.  Escaped !  well  done — wboe*er  the  spark  may  be  I  thank  him — 
I  ileared  he  might  come  here,  and  then  he  must  be  caught — for  I — 
well — well-r-keep  their  heels  light  after— well,  lad  I  thou  shouldst  be  a 
gallant  Cavalier,  and  not  a  Puritan's  brave  rescuer.  Come,  Elate,  and 
prattle^ — ^laugh — the  whole  day  through  to  me— come  Kate. 

C.  CoL.  And  kugh  ?— I  will.  [Exeunt 


ACTIL 


SCENE  1. — An  old  dilapidated  Mansion,  Coubt-tabd,  Wigkst- 

OATE,  BUILDINQS,  TllEES,  &C.,   ALL  HAVINO  THE  APPBABANCB  OV 
DESERTION    AND    DECAT. — CoAT   OF   AbMS   OYBB  THE    DOOB  IN 

STONE. 

Enter  Shiblbt. 

Shib.  What,  thus !  my  poor  old  home  I  no  living  thing, 
But  bats,  and  rats,  and  mice,  and  half-starv*d  owls 
Are  dwellers  here.     No  open  door.     Come,  Master  Ashden, 
Come  on — all's  safe^ — ^fear  not— here's  not  a  dog 
To  bark  away  a  thief,  if  one  should  come 
To  rob  an  owl's  nest 

Enter  Ashdbn. 

Ash.  Safe,  sayst  thou  f 

Shib.  Safe! 
The  very  rooks,  whose  ancestry  have  held 
A  colonised  possession  of  those  trees 
A  hundred  years  and  more,  are  gone  to  seek 
For  human  neighbours.     Nothing's  here  but  wreck. 

Ash.  The  mansion  of  the  Shirleys*,  thus  decay'd — 
This  is  to  thee  a  melancholy  sight 

Shib.  A  little  twinge  it  gives ;  but  that  is  healed 
In  thinking  thou  art  safe  even  here. 

Ash.  Tm  sick 
Of  being  hunted ;  any  lair  is  welcome  now. 

Shib.  This  is  an  empty  den  thoult  find  secure. 

Ash.  They've  run  me  out  of  trial.     Since  I  set 
My  foot  ashore  last  night  Fve  lived  an  age. 
But  she  is  safe,  my  daughter's  safe,  poor  girl. 
Thanks  to  thy  nimbleness  and  skill,  dear  Edward. 

Shib.  I  thank  myself  in  that — ^had  Catherine  hung 
Upon  our  speed,  the  hounds  had  fang'd  us  all. 
Their  noses  now  will  fail — this  is  no  brake 
To  beat  for  game  in. — Look,  Master  Ashden,  look — 
The  Shirley  coat  worn  threadbare  o'er  the  door : 

t2 
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The  Pbrkers'  heads  have  lost  tlieir  ears  and  snonts : 
Their  bristles  and  their  tusks  arc  rubb'd  to  stumpe. 

Ash.  What,  Edward,  make  ancestral  honors  stofT 
To  fashion  jests  off?     Could  thj  house's  sires 
Now  hear  thee,  they  would  frown. 

*  Shib.  Would  one  start  up 
And  offer  hospitable  cheer  to  thee — 

Ash.  Security  is  cheer  enough  to  mc 

Shib.  Fd  thank  him — old  Sir  Roger,  thrust 
Thy  iron  hatted  head  thro'  yonder  casement,-— 
Rate  thy  degenerate  grandson,  if  thou  wilt, 
But  bid  good  Master  Ashden  welcome !  do. 
m  not  profane,  but  blazon  right  thy  coat : 
Hear  me,  shield-ai^nt— that's  moth-eaten  stone, 
Three  boars'  heads  erased — proper — ah,  erased  !— 
Battcr'd  by  time— a  Chevron-or — the  Grold 
Is  gone. — There's  loyalty — a  pennyworth 
My  father  had  for  his — 

Ash.  Well,  let  us  in. 

Shib.  Our  horses,  Sir— once  stables  were  in  vQgue  here. 
Sir,  they  shall  neigh  in  concert  to  the  squeak 
Of  scampering  rats — and  the  owl's  whoop— Fll  lead  them-^ 

Ash.  ril  go  myself — look  thou  some  entrance,  Ned.    [Exit  Abhdeb. 

Shib.  Forgive  me  if  I  made  a  jest  of  thee 
My  early  home  I  there's  not  a  grizzled  stone 
About  you,  hut's  a  leaf  to  me,  in  which 
I  read  some  history  that  draws  my  tears 
Of  saddening  fondness  up. — A  Ixxik  is  writ 
In  every  shattered  casement,  of  old  things 
Whose  merriness  remembered,  souts  to  grief — 
Where  all  was  wholesome  cheer  and  healthy  joy. 
And  bustling  freshness— moulder  ^nd  decay, 
And  desolation,  sigh  their  titles  forth 
To  hold  possession  undisturbed—old  home  I 
Scene  of  my  childhood's  laughter— and  such  grief 
As  slept  itself  to  happiness  in  dreams 
And  woke  to  its  reality  I— My  poor  old  home  !-* 
Ev'n  tones  of  chiding  ring  upon  my  ears 
From  memory's  echoes,  as  sweet  music  draws 
A  listener's  rapture— tears — [Enter  Ashden  in  haste.]— Now ! 

Ash.  They  are  here. 

Shib.  How  many  of  them  ? 

Ash.  Three — they've  seized  our  horses. 

Shib.  But  they  have  left  our  legs.     Dear  Sir,  speed  down 
By  the  old  dove  cote ;  there's  a  path^-or  was— 
And  brake  and  briar  enough  to  hide  secure 
A  hundred  runaways. 
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Ash.  Why  not  within 
Find  some  reoess  ? 

SniB.  They  will  not  leave  a  hole 
Unscanned,  Sir — why  they'd  think  you  were  concealed 
In  a  spider's  nest.     Ha,  ha ! — I  hear  them ; — quick  I 
That  way. 

[Leads  Ashden  off,  and  returns  looking  towards  the  entrance  wicket 
What  are  these  hunters  like  ? — so— two 
Are  rude  enough  :  and  one  whose  coat  appeals 
Him  setter  on  and  leader — who  may  he  be  ? 
Soil— -Master  Ashden,  curiosity 
Of  mine  must  not  be  paid  for  by  thy  neck. 
Go  in — search — set  the  rats  in  wonder  staring 
At  who  shall  venture  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  Tuobbsbt,  with  Bem  Babrbb  and  Nat  Walkbb. 

Thob.  He's  very  kind  to  save  us  labour — in  and  search. 

Walk.  The  door  is  fast. 

Bab.  Try  it  with  a  kick,  Nat  Walker— 

Thob.  Now  in — ^leave  no  old  cranny  passed  unsearcbed. 

Bab.  He  may  get  off  if  he's  wings  to  fly  thro'  the  air  holte  in  the 
roof.  [Exit  Babkeb  and  Waxjcbb  into  the  house. 

Thob.  I  like  not  this  battering  to  pieces  a  door  which  I,  a  frolic  child^ 
have  oilen  passed,  to  frolic  cheer,  and  welcome — but  'tis  duty — «o,  by 
your  leaves,  old  steps,  I  cross  ye  now  with  other  thoughts  than  lift  a 
friendly  foot,  yet  not  less  reverential. — [The  two  come  out.] — What 
now  I — have  ye  found  him  ? 

Waul.  No,  Master  Thoresby — but  Ben  Barker,  passing  by  a  broken 
casement  in  the  back,  saw  him  among  the  trees. 

Thob.  Away  then  I 

[Exit  Babkeb  and  Walkeb — Old  Reuben  looks  through  a  casement. 

Keu.  Ah !  what*s  all  this  hubbub ! — I'faiks  they  might  let  the  old 
place  tumble  down  of  its  own  accord,  without  making  all  thb  clatter  to 
shake  it  to  pieces. 

Thob.  ^Vhence  comes  that  voice  ?  By  Royal  Charles's  brazen  face, 
it  is  a  venerable  head  ! — Old  Reuben  Purfleet ! 

Reu.  Ha!  Master  Edward,  is  it  thee? — Come  to  look  at  the  old 
place — stay  till  I  come  down.  [Goes  in. 

Thob.  I  am  M&ster  Edward,  am  I  ? — tho*  I  am  half  in  love  with 
myself  at  times,  this  is  a  transformation  not  unwelcome  now— if  it  will 
hold — how  long  ?     As  long  as  takes  him  to  totter  hither. 

Enter  from  door,  Reuben. 

Reu.  How  do,  good  Master  Edward  ? 
Thob.  Holds  it  still  ? — well,  Reuben. 

Reu.  Ha !  adud,  I  knew  thee — I  knew  thee— 1  did,  thv  moment  I 
set  oycs  on  thee.     I  did. 

Thob.  Therc't>  much  kintbiesb  in  thy  memory. 
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Reu.  My  memory,  Master  Edward ;  adad  I  it*8  a  rare  one  io  an  old 
iriend^-old  friend  ? — no,  young  friend— old  in  memory  and  love,  adad. 

Thob.  And  so  thou  doat  remember  me  ? 

Rau.  Why  not  P  the  picture  of  thy  fother,  good  Sir  Edward. 

Thob.  Am  I  ? 

Reu.  As  like  him  as  two  bottles  of  Sherries  out  of  the  same  bin,  adad  f 

Thob.  But  what  do6*t  here,  old  man  f  has*t  no  one  with  thee  ? 

Reu.  Alone  I  am,  and  merry  too— why  not  ?  Fm  the  guard  to  keep 
away  the  thieves. 

Thob.  Thou  the  guard! 

Reu.  No  body  ehe^  Master  Edward,  adad  I  Master  Colrille  would 
let  me  come,  and  Tm  here  quiet,  all  quiet. 

Thob.  Quiet,  indeed. 

Reu.  My  Rachel  wished  to  come  for  company— 

Thob.  Thy  Wife  ? 

Reu.  No,  no ! — my  child's  child — thou  seest  her  every  day  at  Master 
ColviUe's 

Thob.  Do  I. — 

Reu.  Ay,  dost  thou— the  little  fair  wench  virith  two  eyes  sparkling 
like  the  neck  of  a  bottle  when  the  candle  shines  on  it 

Thob.  Bottles  of  wine  are  fiivourites,  Reuben. 

Reu.  None  here  now— all  the  wine  in  thb  old  house  went  to  the 
wars. 

Thob.  Poor  weapons,  Reuben. 

Reu.  They  make  men  valorous— the  cavaliers  carried  them  under 
their  doublets— adad.  I  remember  when  the  hubbub  broke  out: — such 
whir  whir,  and  bang  bang,  and  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  scampering — and 
such  swearing — Ah,  Master  Edward,  the  cavaliers  were  rare  ones  at 
that — and  Master  Ashden  couldn't  abide  them,  and  off  they  vrent 

Thob.  To  Newbury  was  it  ? 

Reu.  I  can  show  it  thee  through  yonder  casement— wil't  in,  young 
master?— nothing's  here  now— the  rooks  that  keep  a  cawing  all  day 
long  in  yonder  trees,  wont  say  a  word  now. 

Thob.  Well,  Reuben,  I  should  like  to  see—     [Reuben  is  going  in. 

Reu.  Adad !  the  old  door's  fall'n  down — ^a  bit  on't's  here— 
What  need  of  doors  and  locks — and  Newbury  field 

Thob.  AVhat  will  come  of  this  ? 
Old  Reuben  Purfleet  still  retains,  I  know, 
A  leaven  of  his  time  worn  reverence 
For  Master  Ashden,  and  will  lodge  him  here. — 
And  then — ^yet  little  relish  I  such  captures — 
Tis  but  suspicion — fastening  strongly — ^how  I 
It  cannot  be ! — there  is  some  knavery 
Of  plot — and  hate— or  worse. — I  wish  him  clear.  [Exit. 

Enter  Shiblet. 

Shib.  Where  is  this  gallant  that  so  briskly  Bets 
His  limbs  to  work  at  what  he  thinks  rogue  catching  ? 
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Some  vintner^s  *preDtice  in  his  Sunday  tnm, 

Tax*d  by  his  master  for  an  unpaid  score, 

I  might  decide  him,  but  the  runaway 

Is  Master  Ashden :  one  whose  scores  ne*er  paid 

Would  leave  a  vintner  very  little  damaged — 

Who*s  this  comes  tottering  thro*  the  porch  P  [Sees  Beuben. 

Reu.  Why  dost  not  come  in,  Master  Edward  P 

Shib.  What,  Reuben  I 

Reu.  Ay — a  jug  of  mumming  ale  and  a  rasher  on  the  coals— 

Shir.  Reuben,  good  old  man,  is  it  thee  ? 

Reu.  Ay,  ay,  it  will  be  ready  in  a  minute. 

Shib.  What  will  be  ready  ? 

Reu.  Why,  thy  father^s  picture :  and  well  see  it  through  the  case- 
ment. 

Shib.  Ha !  but  what  art  doing  here  ? 

Reu.  Tm  guard,  and  keeper,  and  porter,  and  cook,  and  butler,  and 
housekeeper,  and — ^ten  offices  all  doubled  up  in  one — and  I  have  them 
all. 

Shib.  The  single  least  were  hard  on  thee — yet  all  will  leave  the  lei- 
sure now.  [Reuben  going. 

Reu.  There*s  the  old  wall,  and  the  old  door,  and  the  old  porch,  and 
the  old  court,  and  all  old  now — and  I  am  old.  Master  Edward. 

Shib.  And  all  in  ruins.     Well— in,  Reuben.  [Exit  Reubbr. 

The  door  beat  down :  it  used  to  swing  wide  at  every  comer*s  knock, 
invitingly  to  mirth  and  cheer ;  but  now  the  winds  coldly  sigh  their  sole 
right  of  entrance. 

Enter  Bbk  Babksb. 

Bab.  Ha  I  leaping  into  the  trap.     Caught,  Master.— ho ! 
Master  Thoresby ! 

Shib.  Thoresby,  he ! — ^he  on  this  gentlemanly  sport ! 

Enter  Rbubbk. 

Reu.  Come,  Master  Edward.         [To  Babkxb.] 

Enter  Thoebsbt. 

Thob.  I  heard  thee  call.  What,  Shirley,  come  to  look  at  the  old 
rooks*  nests  once  more  ? 

Reu.  Adad,  another !  [Stands  wondering  and  bewildered. 

Thob.  Ah,  Reuben,  dost  not  know  me  P 

Reu.  Fm  old — Tm  old ;  but  I  ne*er  thought  to  outlive  the  memory 
of  Master  Edward. 

Bab.  Tve  trapped  the  wrong  bird— a  hawk  for  a  nightflier.     FU  flit. 

[Exit  Babeeb. 

Shir.  Strange  sport  for  Master  Thoresby — may  I  ask  what  brought 
him  hither  ? 

Thob.  Ned  Shirley  frowning  at  a  friend  before  his  fathcr*8  door !-« 
why,  Ned ! 
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SniB.  Ned !  noddy :  Sir,  thoud*st  have  me  such  a  thing,  and  take  mp 
by  the  ears. 

Thoh.  Well — this  is  rare !  ^ill  it  please  your  worship  Bay  in  what 
I  have  offended  ? 

SiuH.  Thou  wcrt  best  offending  no  farther  here. 

Thob.  Is  it  by  trespass  on  thy  land  that  was  ? 

Sina.  Thou  art  savage  in  thy  taunts  and  insolence.     Tre  here  a 
lecturer  on  decency,  which  I  will  call  to  thy  instruction.     Draw ! 

[Draws  his  sword. 

Rbu.  Alack !  no,  Master  Edward  I— no,  put  up,  good  gentlemen ! 

TiioB.  One  word — ^to  Master  Shirley,  for  a  gentleman — 
rd  speak.     I've  utter  d  that  in  spleen  for  which 
I  am  ashamed.     Fll  call  it  back — and  ask 
forgiveness  for  it.     Hear  me — when  I  touched 
Thy  fallen  fortunes.  Sir,  I  struck  a  blow 
At  nature,  and  she  grieves  for  it — let  that 
Be  from  the  account  erased — be  blotted  out 
Of  memoried  offence^I  beg  it  may — 

Rbu.  Right,  right !  good  gentlemen—do,  Iklward,  hear  ! 

Thob.  Say  that  our  quarrel — if  thou*st  one  with  me, 
Stands  clear  of  that  with  which  Fve  stain*d  myself. 
And  I  am  ready  with  my  weapon. 

Rbu.  No,  no,  no. 

Shib.  Tis  Vincent  Thoresby,  still.     Well,  well,  on  that 
No  more :  but  let  me  ask  thee  what  it  was 
Drew  thee  hither,  Thoresby  ? 

Thob.  I  was  set  upon 
By  duty — ^tho',  indeed,  the  way  in  which  it  sped 
I  little  relish. 

Reu.  But  come  in — adad ! 
A  jug  of  mumming  ale,  and  clash  of  cups, 
Be  better  than  crossed  swords. 

Shib.  Wilt  in  with  me  ? 

Thob.  As  cheerAilly  as  e*er  I  went  to  laugh 
In  lady-lighted  halls — again,  Ned  Shirley !        [Exeunt  into  the  house. 

Scene  changes  to  an  Antiqub  Apabtment — Oajl  wainscoateu — 

Table  and  Seats. 

Enter  Shiblet  and  Tuobesbt. 

Shib.  There  sat  my  grandsire,  good  Sir  Jasper — 
Methinks  I  see  him  with  his  riding  rod 
Poised  in  his  mirth  of  anger — for  it  fell 
Not  oft  in  wrath — and  then  'twas  oftener  on  . 
The  quiet  one,  smooth  Robert  Yellowley. 

TuoB.  What,  lilastcr  Colville's  paragon,  and  Kate's 
That  is  to  be,  I  fear ; — no,  no,  sweet  Kate 
At  such  a  sugar'd  crab,  I  trust  thy  lipe 
Will  cry  out  "  sour"  before  it  touches  them. 
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Shib.  And  so  they  will — nay,  have  cried  out  already— 
And  Fm  mistaken  if  a  Thoresby  pippin  • 

Be  not  to  her  more  welcome  fruit. 

Thob.  Good  Ned — 
I  thank  thee,  if  thy  wish  a  comrade  be 
With  that  good  thought. 

Sunt.  Why  should  it  not  P  it  is. 
But  where's  my  friend  this  while  ?  • 

Thob.  Thy  friend  I  what  here  ? 

Shib.  An  old  friend  of  my  fath^*s,  who  came  here 
With  me,  to  see  the  things  that  were.     He's  now 
Intent  on  gazing  and  reflection ;  l)eing 
A  man  of  meditation. 

Thob.  Not  of  gloom. 
For  thy  sake,  Ned,  I  hope.     But  have  him  here, 
AVhoe'er  he  be,  [Shtblet  g<nng. 

Shib.  If  I  prevail  with  him 
To  leave  his  musings  for  a  while,  to  taste 
Old  Reuben^s  cheer,  his  rasher  and  his  ale. 

Enter  Reubsn  with  flaggon,  cupe,  &c. 

Reu.  Not  going  art  thou  ? 

Shib.  I  shall  soon  return.  [Exit  Shiblbt. 

Thob.  Wilt  not  drink  Master  Edward's  double  health  ? 

Reu.  rfaiks,  I  will — and  single  Edward's  too^  [Drinks.- 

Adad  !  why  not  ?  no  quarrel  now,  eh,  Master  Edward  ? 

Thob.  Again !  Fm  Vincent  Thoreeby. 

Reu.  Thoresbyl  Thoresby!^- 
What,  what  Sir  Colbeck :  ay,  ay— I  forget  :•— 
Your  worship*s  pardon. 

Thob.  No— no :  Fm  his  son, 

Reu.  Ay,  ay  :  we  lost  him :  we  expected  him 
At  Master  Ashden*s  ;  but  he  never  came. 

TuoB.  He  did  not  come  ?  then  he  is  not  gpiilty !  [Aside.^ 

Sir  Colbeck  did  not  come  to  Master  Ashden*s  house  ?  ^ 

Reu.  Oh,  often :  often :  Mends  in  all  but  words ; 
Tho'  Cavalier  and  Puritan. 

Shib.  [Entering.]  Come  on.  [With  Ashpkn. 

My  friend— -know  him,  Vincent. 

Thob.  Mine  if  thine,  dear  Ned. 

Shib.  Rusty  and  wrinkled  with  its  age ;  but  yet 
Not  altogether  cheerless — ^with  a  batch 
Of  friends,  and  blazing  fire,  we*d  find  a  wag 
To  wake  old  merriment  from  his  long  nap : 
Come,  Vincent,  fill,  fill  up,  thyself,  and  drink 
To  Master  Dudston*s  heidth. 

Thob.  I  do,  I  do. 
Right  glad  to  be  myself  again— but  more 
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To  find  bright  Edward  Shirley  has  cast  off  his  gloom. 
I  feared  him  when  he  spoke  the  coming  on 
Of  one  to  meditation  given. 

Shik.  Not  so. 
For  opposites  in  temper,  but  draw  out 
The  spirit  when  they  clash.     Where  both  are  dull, 
Or  grave — ^is  that  the  phrase  ?  both  fall  asleep — 
Two  lively  talkers  jangle  with  each  other — 
But  gravity  to  mirth  is  oil  to  fire — 
And  Master  Dudston  has  dispersed  my  clouds 
By  mingling  his. 

Ash.  Are  they  so  heavy  then  ? 
ril  catch  from  thee  and  tlUs  thy  friend,  a  breeze 
Will  blow  them  off — if  he  will  lend  his  aid. 

Shib.  So  wilt  thou,  Thoresby  ? 

Ash.  Thoresby,  saidst  thou,  Edward  ? 

Thos.  That  name  is  mine. 

Ash.  Sir  Colbeck*s  son  ? 

Thob.  The  same. 

Ajh.  That  *tis  rejoices  me ;  thy  father*s  friend 
I  called  myself — and  felt  I  was  his  friend— 
Nor  he  less  mine. 

Thob.  The  meeting*s  happy.  Sir : 
Altho*  I  scarcely  knew  my  father— I  can  hold 
His  friend  as  mine — ^tho'  grief— 

Ash.  Not  less  grief  I 

Shib  But  gri^  is  not  to  be  our  partner  now : — 
Or  if  he  come  intruding,  we  will  drown 
His  mopbhneas  in  double  nut  brown  ale ; 
And  let  young  Fancy  conjure  o*er  it,  till 
She*s  changed  it  to  bright  sherries,  or  canary. 

Thob.  Let's  grow  familiar  with  it  first :  then  try 
Her  power  upon  it     She's  laggard  with  her  spells, 
Till  strangership  is  banished. 

Ash.  Then  she  halts 
When  loudest  called  for. 

Shib.  Where  she  loves  not — 
It  is  her  humour,  Sir — will  ladies  fur, 
Who're  fairly  fair,  enrich'd  e'en  more  within 
Than  bright  without,  attend  the  rude  command 
Of  all,  for  fiivours  ?     No — ^where  Fancy  loves, 
A  finger's  beck  allures  her,  or  a  glance 
Of  the  eye,  if  turned  entreatively. 
As  lovers  glance  for  smiles  from  mistresses ; — 
Who  ever  throw  dark  looks  and  crooked  frowns. 
Or  run  away  when  they're  commanded  "  do  it." 

Thob.  But  of  this  ale,  Ned— what  P 

Shib.  Coax  it — pay  it 
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Due  deference  and  service— and  how  soon 
Will  Fancy  make  it  glorious  in  its  beauty. 
But  be  not  rough  with  it  :^for,  mark,  it  pays 
A  rude  caress  with  knocks,  which  give  the  pate 
To  morrow*s  numb^dness. 

Ash.  Fancy's  over  fine, 
And  like  the  froth  on  Reuben  Furflcet*s  ale, 
We  throw*t  away. 

Shib.  Better  the  stuff  beneath — 
More  plenteous  show  the  surface  bubbles : — dive 
Where's  no  effervescence — dive  ? — no,  dip- 
Bob  in  your  nose— you're  at  the  bottom,  Sir  :— 
No  fear  of  drowning :  'tb  an  easy  depth ; — 
And  you  shall  find  sour  dregs  for  sediment — 
Oh,  there's  no  bubbling — ^no. 

Thoh.  Fancy's  thy  mistress,  Ned. 

SuiB.  If  I  desert  her — ^Master  Dudston,  drink — 
How  many  thorns  hath  she,  with  gentle  hand. 
And  delicate  fingers,  from  the  bosom  drawn. 
And  balm'd  the  wounds  with  kissing  !  but  for  her 
Sweet  surgery,  the  heart  had  bow'd,  too  deep 
In  grief,  to  rise  dgain ;  when  other  medicine  came. 
But  came  too  late  to  heal. 

Thob.  Rare  Ned ! — ^rare  Ned! 
Let  Master  Ashden  go.     I  little  thought 
That  my  half  hearted  journey  would  become 
A  whole  heart's  evening's  rest  and  merriment. 

Ash.  You  spoke  of  Walter  Ashden  ? 

Thob.  Know  you  him  ? 

Ash.  I  know  he  was  Sir  Colbeck's  friend. 

Thob.  Indeed 
He  was ! — ^and  such  a  friend : — it  may  be  false— 
I  wish — I  hope  it  is. 

Ash.  If  I  know  right 
Sir  Colbeck's  character,  there's  nought  attached 
To  Walter  Ashden's  which  would  meet  reproach 
From  him. 

Thob.  What  mean  you.  Sir  ? — is  it  in  mirth 
You  utter  this? 

Shib.  Why  not  ? — let  sorrow  hang-* 
This  is  no  time  or  place  for  him  to  show 
His  visage — Master  Dudston  thinks  with  me  :— 
Sir  Colbeck  would,  like  him,  have  ventured  much 
To  save  a  perilled  friend. 

Thob.  What  can  ye  mean? 

Shib.  Lisle  was  his  friend* 

Thob.  The  Regicide  ? 

z  2 
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That — that's  forgotten— think  ye  I  would  charge 
Myself  with  such  an  office  ?     In  this  cause— 
Ash.  What  other  cause  ? 
SmB.  I  know  of  nothing  else. 
TuoB«  Have  ye  not  heard  Sir  Colbeck's  jewels — all 
That  he  in  haste  could  gather  from  the  wreck 
Which  followed  civil  broils— to  Ashden*s  hands 
For  safety  were  entrusted  ? 
Ash.  Should  have  been— 
Thob«  And  that  he  fled  with  them  himself? 
Ash.  He  fled  ?— 

Shib.  He !  with  those  jewels !— this  is  news  indeed ! 
Thob.  And  more ;  Sir  Ck>lbeck*s  death— oh,  may  it  prove 
Foul  doubt  in  all — is  charged  to  him. 

Ash.  [Rising.]  Whence  comes 
Thb  monstrous  lie  ? — ^it  is  not  thine — ^I  know— 
I  see  it  is  not  thine.    Look,  Vincent  Thoresby, 

I  am 

Shib.  [Rising.]  Master  Dudston,  sit  thee  down — ^be  calm — 
Ash.  No,  Edward,  no— Sir — ^I  am  Walter  Ashden. 
Thob.  [Springing  up  from  his  seat,  &c.]  What !  tfaou ! — mj  father*8 — 
No !— oh,  no  I — ^Edward — 
Ned  Shirley  I 

Ash.  Taxed  with  robbery  and  murder— 
Him  too ! — ^rob  and  murder  him  I     Is*t  this  ? 

Thob.  Thou  didst  not— couldst  not,  Master  Ashden:— -not — 
I  hear  it  in  thy  voice : — I  see  it  in  thy  face 
Which  looks-- — 

Shib.  The  agony  of  innocence 
Accused  most  foully. 

Thob.  I  believe  it,  Ned — 

I  do  believe  thee  firee  of  this 

Ash.  Free  as  the  powers 
Which  hear  my  adjuration.     Sir  Colbeck  sent 
A  fellow  on  before,  in  whom  he  placed 
His  trust  too  fully ;  who,  in  silent  night, 
Took  opportunity  to  steal  away, 
And  wilji  him  bore  that  trust :— ^ir  Colbeck  came 
Not  to  my  dwelling :  nor  have  I  e'er  seen 
Him  from  that  hour — ^but  I  have  hope  he  lives. 

Enter  Rsubsk. 

Reu.  Here  be  two  knaves  in  greasy  doublets  and  knot-mended  ragSr 
that  ask  for  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby. 
Thob.  Sir  Colbeck  P 
Reu.  Tes,  Master  Edward. 

[Going  to  Thobesbt  who  points  towards  Ashden  and  Shiblet. 
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Beu.  Adad  I  I  see.         [To  Ashden.] 

Ash.  What,  Reuben,  hast  forgotten  me  ? 

Rbu.  Forget  thee,  Master  Edward  I  no. 

Shib.  Reuben,  'tis  L 

Reu.  Ah,  yes  I 

TuoE.  ril  see  them,  Reuben ;  tell  tfaem  sa 

Reu.  I  shall,  Sir.  [Exit  Reuben. 

Thoe.  I  leave  you  now — and,  Master  Ashden,  hear, 
I  counsel  as  a  man  whose  thoughts  acquit 
You  of  all  evil  charge  :  but  must  in  act. 
Perforce,  show  otherwise :  and  to  thy  hann 
Or  hindrance :  here*s  no  place  of  safety ;  leave  it— - 
Your  horses  shall  remain  for  you ;  Pll  so 
Contrive  it ; — Shirley  will  assist : — 1*11  not 
Search  farther  for  thee. 

Shib.  Vincent  Thoresby,  thanks-^ 
And  doubt  not.  Master  As^den*s  front  will  be 
One  which  thou  will  not  shrink  from. 

Thoe.  *Tis  my  hope. 

Shib.  Thanks,  thanks  for  that,  my  friend. 

Thoe.  Remember,  Ned, 
Whene'er — whene'er  we  meet,  speak  not  to  me 
Of  Master  Ashden. 

Shib.  Why  not  ? 

Thoe.  I  will  not  put 
Thy  faith  to  such  a  trial :  tho*  I  think  he's  true. 
Yet  are  there  perils  for  him : — now,  farewell.  [Exit  Thobbsbt. 

Ash.  I  will  not  hide,  Edward,  I  will  not  hide 
To  give  suspicion  links  to  make  a  chain : 
m  forth  and  face  it. 

Shib.  Nay,  with  wariness 
We  may  unravel  all ;  but  more  by  haste 
Entangle  these  foul  webs. 

Ash.  No,  break  them  all. 

Shib.  Return  with  me :  we  have  our  horses,  Sir,— 
In  Master  Colville's  house  Pll  find  security 
Awhile  for  thee — none  will  suspect  it  there. 

Ash.  There  ?  no,  no. 

Shib.  Dear  Sir,  'tis  best—Catherine's  safe. 
Let  her  be  sure  thou'rt  near ;— she  trembles.  Sir : 
And  Master  Colville  shall  not  know.     To  me 
Leave  the  devices. 

Ash.  I  am  unfitted  for  them. 
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Acxm. 


SCENE    1.— TURBET  ChAMBEB SAMS  AS  THE  LaST   ScENB   IN   THB 

First  Act. 
Cathebike  Colville  and  CATHEBnrE  Ashden  discovered. 

C.  Ash.  How  beautiful  does  freedom  look  when  we 
Are  locked  in  prison !  ah,  poor  birds,  they*re  caged 
And  would  be  free. 

C.  Col.  And  so  shouldst  thou  be,  Kate, 
Were  there  no  fowlers  lurking ;  worst  of  all 
The  fowlers  is  thy  sober  cousin— oh ! 
That  Yellowley  I  thy  father  trust  to  him  I 

C.  Ash.  Is  he  so  base  as  make  that  trust  a  snare  ? 

C.  Col.  Fray  whose  would  be  thy  father^s  lands,  were  he 
Ta'en  off? 

C.  Ash.  Oh,  teach  me  not  to  think  of  any  man 
So  fearfully ! 

C.  Col.  Well,  well,  I  frighten  thee— 
He  cannot  do  it — ^Edward  Shirley's  by — 

[The  three  knocks,  Sec,  at  the  side  door. 
Come  in. 

Enter  Rachel. 

Rach.  Oh,  Madam,  they  are  here— 

Both.  Who?  who? 

Rach.  Hush  !  hush  !  not  rogues. 

C.  CoL.  What,  Edward  ? 

Rach.  Yes,  and  I  think  Master  Ashden  b  with  him. 

C.  CoL.  Ah,  my  father !  where  ? 

Rach.  Don't  be  afraid,  Master  Shirley  sent  me  to  see  the  way  was 
clear — they're  coming  up  the  turret  steps. 

C.  Col.  Brave  Edward — ^this  is  just  the  place :  and  these  chaml>ers 
are  never  used ;  and  none  will  come,  but  I  and  Rachel — and,  hark  thee, 
Edward. 

C.  Ash.  Oh,  let  me  see  him  I 

C.  CoL.  Well,  well,  thou  shalt. 

Rach.  Should  anybody  see  us  now — ^three  petticoats— two  are  enough 
at  any  time  for  mischief. 

C.  Col.  a  plot  in  Master  Colville's  house ;  conspiracy  to  cheat  an 
honest  man  out  of  the  hands  of  knaves :  well,  that  b  loyal  treason. 

[Shihlet  looks  in  through  the  door  at  the  back. 

Shir.  Kate,  wilt  thou  let  me  see  thy  birds  ? 

C.  Col.  I  will ; 
If  thou  dost  bring  another  to  the  cage— 

Shib.  He's  out  of  bush — I  have  him  in  the  hand.  [Enter. 

C.  CoL.  Then  bring  him  here  fur  partners. 
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Shib.  Love !  sweet  Rate.     [To  Cathsbinb  Ashdsb.] 
Droop  not !  he*s  safe — thy  father*s  safe,  dear  girl 

C.  Ash.  But  let  me  see  him,  Edward  I     Bleas  thee !  Edward ! 

Shib.  Oh,  bless  me,  Kate— thou  dost— -I  feel  it  here, 
Dear  love ! — [Crosses  to  door — enter  Ashdsb.] — Come  in,  the  nest  is 

warm  and  ready. 
Look — ^you  may  whistle  to  the  Kentish  hills. 

C.  Ash.  I  tremble  now,  dear  fiither,  but  it  is 
Unlike  the  thing  which  lately  shook  me  so-— 
'Tis  I  have  perilled  thee 

Ash.  No,  no,  my  child. 
Be  tranquil :-— come !  all*s  well— *tis  Edward's  work. 

C.  Ash.  Speak  to  my  cousin ; — 
Speak  to  dear  Catherine,  father. 

Ash.  Speak  to  her ! 
I  will  in  thanks,  just  now — and  for  her  when  I  kneel 
Li  prayer. 

C.  Col.  Dear  uncle  Walter — 
I  cannot  laugh— why  not  ? — I  cannot  smile ! 
And  yet  I  am  so  happy. 

Ash.  It  is  fear 
That  chains  thy  wonted  smiles. 

C.  Col.  No — no — ^not  fear  I 

Shib.  What,  tears  in  Catherine  ColvUle's  eyes  I — good  Kate! — 
I  will  unravel  what  it  is ; — shall  I  ? 

[Cathsbibb  Abhdbr  and  Abhdxh  are  converung  apart* 
Kind-hearted  sympathy,  that  throws  its  pearls 
Up  to  thy  laughing  lights  of  joy,  that  dance 
When  a  dear  friend  has  safely  leaped  across 
The  pit  which  yawn*d  to  catch  him :  good,  kind  Kate  I 

C.  Col.  That's  Catherine  Ashden,  Sir. 

Shib.  And  that's  her  father. 

C.  Col.  Well,  talk  to  her,  she  needs  a  little  cheering. 

Shib.  Art  thoa  to  listen,  Kate  ?  and  Rachel  too  ? 
And  some  one  else  ?  I  have  not  wit  for  four. 

C.  Col.  But  thou  and  I  will  make  duU  weather,  Ned  ! 

Shib.  Fve  something  for  the  ears  of  Vincent  Thoresby, 
"When  next  I  see  the  gentleman. 

C.  Col.  What  wilt 
Thou  tell  him  ? 

Shib.  Oh,  thoult  let  me  talk  of  that; 
But  its  no  matter :  nothing. 

C.  Col.  What  is  it,  Edward  ? 

Shib.  Shall  we  together  make  dull  weather,  now  ? 

C.  Col.  I  heed  not  what  thou  tell'st  him. 

Shib.  Yes,  thou  dost 
I'll  tell  him  that  ho  must  contrive  sometime 
To  see  his  Catherine  when  she  has  a  tear 
Swimming  upon  her  laughing  eye. 
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C.  Col.  Why,  Ned  ? 

SuiB.  She  looks  so  much  more  beautiful 
Then,  even  than  when  her  eye  is  all  itself^ 
A  summer  sun  of  cheerfulness. 

C.  Col.  O,  Kate ! 
Do,  cousin  Kate,  come  here  and  listen-^Ned 
Is  talking,  and  such  pretty  things  he  says 
Of  thee 

C.  Ash.  And  none  to  thee  ? 

C.  CoL.  To  me  ? 

Ash.  Are  we 
So  free  from  prying  eyes,  that  this  may  hold 
Undanger'd  ? 

C.  CoL.  Oh,  no  one  comes  here  uncle  ; 
This  partes  untenanted,  except  by  my 
Poor  cagelings. 

Shir.  And  Kate,  who  plays  at  bo-peep 
With  her  shadow  here. 

Rack.  Mistress  Catherine 
Have  you  forgotten  who  comes  here  ? 

C.  CoL.  My  father  ! 
Yesterday 

Ash.  Did  he  ? 

C.  Col.  Oh,  fear  not  that.  Sir. 
But  Rachel,  go  thou  down — weVe  all  too  long 
Away  together 

Rach.  Madam— -mind  the  knocks.  [To  Cathsrihe  Ashbbk. 

Ash.  What? 

Rach.  Yes — ^three  great  ones  and  a  little. 

C.  Col.  The  pass  word  for  a  friend. 

Shir.  We'll  hang  all  spies — 
'Tls  soldier's  law,  and  under  si^  must  be 
Enforced. 

C.  Col.  And,  Edward,  if  thou  canst,  let  thy 
Grood  wit  assist  thee,  for  my  ^Either  is  . 
Much  anger'd  by  not  finding  thee  at  home 
Since  yesterday. 

Shir.  If  he  could  know  of  this  : — 

C.  Ash.  Dear  father,  may  he  not  ? 

Ash.  On  no  account 
May  that  be,  no— not  till  the  whole  is  cleared — 
Here,  least  of  all,  pursuit  is  like  to  come. 

C.  CoL.  True,  true,  dear  uncle. 

Ash.  And  elsewhere  our  course 
Would  by  impediments  be  choked  : — Short  time 
Will  be  concealment  necessary  ; 
With  Edward*s  help  here,  shorten'd — but  to  him — 
My  kinsman  Colville,  honourably  known — 
Look  what  euspicions  might  attach,  and  blemish 
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Professions  it  has  ever  been  his  pride 

To  hold : — and  you  know  what  caase  was  mine — 

Let  all  be  tried,  and  all  endured  by  roe 

Ere  his  firm,  honest  honor  be  so  tax*d — 

And  ye — ^but  do  I  not  like  ye  with  me 

In  peril? 

SuiB.  Peril,  Master  Ashden  ?  no— 
^Tis  something  keeps  the  wit  in  lively  action : 
Kate,  is  it  not  ? 

C.  Col.  Ah,  thy  wit  must  not  sleep. 

Shib.  What,  make  a  dormouse  of  my  brain — my  skull 
Its  den  to  winter  in,  unfotherM !  no. 

C.  Col.  Enough  to  keep  the  ferrets  from  this  den^- 

Sunt.  Keep  thou  thy  father  from  it ; — all  the  rest 
Will  scour  elsewhere. 

C.  Col.  I  will — dear  uncle  I 
Down  first  and  cautiously — [to  Eswabd  Shiblst.] 

Shib.  PUgo — 
And  make  my  peace  first : — doubt  not  then,  Pll  dive 
Into  this  matter  till  Pve  turned  its  depths  up 
And  see  all  clearly  : — better — better  I  make 
Sure  footing  on  the  ground  which  now  we  tread 
AVhile  it  beneath  us  trembles. 

Ash.  Kate,  my  child. 
Speak  thou  my  thanks. 

C.  Ash.  Edward  I 

Shib.  Dear  Kate,  adieu !     [He  goes  to  the  Turret  door  and  retams. 

C.  Col.  Oh  yes — ^thou*rt  gone — well,  now,  what  is  forgotten  ? 

Shib.  The  letters  I 

C.  Col.  Oh,  the  letters.     Well,  be  quick. 

Shib.  Remember  Mbtress  Catherine  Colville  with 
An  A. — they're  not  for  thee  to  pry  in,  Kate — 

C.  CoL.  A  little  peep. 

Shib.  No-7thou*lt  betray  the  cause. 

C.  Col.  a  traitor  thou  the  rather ! — ^farewell,  Ned. 
But  don't  tell  Vincent  Thoresby  any  thing. 

Shib.  I  tell  him  ?     No— Kate,  no— not  for  the  world. 

[Exit  Shiblbt  by  Turret 

C.  Col.  Cousin— that's  Edwaid  Shirley.     WeU— farewell  I 

[Exit  CATHSBiifB  Ashden  and  Ashden  into  chamber ; 
Cathebine  Colyille  through  the  opposite  door. 

SCENE  2.— At  Battledoeb's. 

Enter  Ysllowlet  and  Spabshott. 

Spab.  He's  pink'd  in  the  heel — dost  see  ?  the  mode— and  lined 
With  taffety — the  courtly  wear  for  shoes : 
He  looks  a  gentleman,  and  is  one,  Yellowley. 
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YsL.  The  foot  that  fills  him  is  a  fair  one  too ! — 
Spab.  Ha! 
Do  thou  cast  off, — ^note, — ^when  I  say  cast  off, 
I  mean  put  off, — draw  off:  not  puU,  nor  kick. 

YsL.  I  shall  observe  thee,  Master  Sparshott ; — well  I 

Spab.  Nor  throw, — ^these  are  ungentlemanly  terms, 
The  phrase  at  court  is  put, — ^put  off— dost  mark  ? 
That  bumpldn  shoe  of  thine :  his  clatter  stuns 
A  gentleman  in  the  ears,  and  makes  him  start 
Aside,  as  if  a  dray  horse  struck  with  hoo£» 
In  jeopardy  of  his  toe,— dost  note?     When  I 
Say  jeopai^y— I  mean  in  danger— note 
The  phraso    that  jeopaidy— a  pretty  phrase ! 

Tbi*.  If  I  survey  thee  now  f^m  head  to  heel 
I  shall  much  foster  learn  the  pink  of  mode 
Than  firom  thy  phrase :  *tb  like  an  unlearned  tongue. 

Spab.  But  Fll  expound— Pll  give  the  glossary  :— 
When  I  say  glossary,  I  mean,  Pll  give 
The  simple  meaning  of  the  courtly  phrase  :— 
m  bumpkinise  it:  understand  that  word  ? 

Tbi*.  It  fits  as  it  were  made  for  me.     Were  I 
Like  thee,  the  women — 

Spab.  Demoeels  I — when  I 
Say  Demoeels,  I  mean  the  Ladies  fair. 

Tbi*.  None  of  the  foul  ones  P 

Spab.  Pah  I  look.  Sir,  wouldst  win 
With  them  take  copy. 

Tbi*.  From  the  book  before  me  ? 

Spab.  And  liCstress  Colville  will  not  look  askance 
At  Master  Tellowley. 

Ybl.  'TiB  worth  the  trial. 

Spab.  Were  I  the  suitor — 

Ybi*.  Like  a  pear  she*d  drop 
Into  thy  mouth  alone. 

Spab.  Thou  hast  a  wit 

Ybl.  How  else  I  or  time  were  lost  with  Master  Sparshott. 

Spab.  Let*s  make  exchange— note,  when  I  say  exchange, 
I  mean  Pll  take  a  little  of  thy  weight  of  purse — 

Ybl.  For  thy  still  weightier  head  store. 

Spab.  *Tis  light,  Tfaith,  it  is. 

YBL.Itis,i*ftith! 
Such  as  the  demoeels — is  that  the  phrase  ? 

Spab.  Demosels — ^that  is  the  phrase — 

Ybl.  Would  perch  upon. 

Spab.  Some  grains  of  gold  tossed  on  would  allure 
Such  birds :  try  l^tress  Colville,  so. 

Ybl.  With  gold? 

Spab.  Or  jewels— note>  they*re  snakes  to  the  eye,  and  like 
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Them  fascinate  ; — the  phrase  !  note — when  I  say 
They  fascinate, — I  mean  they  fix  their  gaze  there, 
And  on  the  donor ; — note — I  mean  the  giver. 
They  never  fail  with  demosels — try,  thou. 

Yel.  Look  at  this  skeleton.  [Showing  his  purse. 

Spab.  But  thou  knowst  whence 
To  feed  him  up  again. 

Yel.  I  do ;  and  thou 
Shall  taste  the  viands,  if  the  trial  come 
To  proof. 

Spar.  Some  earnest  ? 

Yel.  Well — ^this  evening. 

Spar.  Meet 
We  at  the  Mitre.     Brockles  will  be  there. 

Yel.  Ay. 

Spar.  And  he  has  sparkler*s  left :  the  residue — 
When  I  say  residue 

Yel.  I  understand 
The  phrase  :  what  oft  ? 

Spar.  Of  gifts  collected  when 
He  travelled. 

Yel.  Travellers'  gains. 

Spar.  Friendship's  tokens 
From  Blackamoor  kings,  and — 

Yel.  Other  juggler's; — well, 
rU  see  him. 

Spar.  At  the  Mitre  : — eight : — note  that. 
When  I  say  eight,  I  mean,  one  hour  past  seven. 

Yel.  Or  minutes  fifty-eight  and  two  before 
The  clock  strikes  nine. 

Spar.  Precisely  so. 

Yel.  As  I 
Shall  be. 

Enter  Battledore. 

Bat.  Now,  Master  Yellowley,  with  thee 
Some  earnest  talk,  and 

Spar.  None  with  me  ?  the  parley — 
When  I  say  parley,  Master  Scribbleparchment — 
AVlien  I  say  Scribbleparchment,  I  mean,  Scrivener ; 
An<l  parley  is  discourse. 

Bat.  Oh — is  it  so  ? 

Spar.  A\Tiich  thou  hast  not  for  me — 

Bat.  No — truly.  Sir. 

Yel.  More  useful  than  he  looks  :  my  teacher.  Sir, 
In  a  new  science  Fm  about  to  learn. 

Spar.  And  he*s  my  pupil  apt. 

Yel.  The  son  of  worthy  **  True  to  the  Faith"— 

Spab.  Well,  eight  I 

A3 
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Yel.  Ay,  one  and  seven. 

Spah.  Precisely.     Mark  the  phrase. 
Note  well  the  book,  my  pupil  Yellowley.  [Exit  Spabshott. 

Bat.  No  plea  nor  argument  b  in  that  brief : 
Fve  both  in  mine  for  thee. 

Yel.  Proceed  ; — the  court 
Is  open. 

Bat.  Ashden  is  not  caught : — I  know 
Where  his  daughter  is  concealed. 

Yel.  Ha,  where  ? 

Bat.  I  trust 
Myself  with  that : — ^they^re  loadstones  each  to  other, 
And  must  meet  soon. 

Yel.  But  is  there  proof  that 

Bat.  AVhat? 

Yel.  Proof  that  Sir  Colbeck  did,  as  he  prepared, 
Go  to  my  uncle's  house  ? 

Bat.  Let  Ashden  prove 
He  did  not  go.     Thou  knowst  old  Reuben  Purfleet  ? 

Yel.  I  do ;  can  he  ? 

Bat.  Swear  nothing ;  or  as  much 
As  nothing ; — he's  non  compos ; — memory  gone  : 
Or  what  is  left  but  contradicts  itself. 

Yel.  Or  he  might  prove — 

Bat.  That  which  would  keep  the  lands 
Of  Master  Ashden  from  thy  clutch. 

Yel.  Ua,  ha! 
Old  Reuben,  if  there  be  a  spark  yet  left 
Of  memory  in  thee,  sleep  it  cold  to  night 

Bat.  Short  prayer — and  earnest,  too — ^but  Reuben's  cold 
Already  in  a  court  of  law. 

Enter  Simeon. 

Sim.  Oh,  la,  Master  Robert  I  such  a  hubbub  t 

Yel.  What's  the  matter,  Simeon  ? 

Sim.  Master  Colidlle  bade  me  come  and  fetch  thee : — such  a  noise ; 
— directly, — home, — he's  red  in  the  face  and  pale — 

Bat.  With  what  ? 

Sim.  All  about  some  letters  he  has  caught — I  don't  know  what ; — 
all  about  Mistress  Catherine  and  him. 

Yel.  Letters? 

Sim.  Yes — and  he  says  he  shant  stay  in  the  house ;  nor  RacheL 

Yel.  WTio  ? 

Sim.  Master  Shirley ; — such  a  hubbub— as  never  was  since  Babel — 

Bat.  Ilelter,  skelter ! 

Yel.  Thankful — let  not  thy  tongue  thus  gallop  on. 

Sim.  For  gabbling  tongues  all  are  the  prate  of  fools : 
Wise  men  all  slowly  do  their  words  put  forth — 

Yel.  Put  forth  thine — wisely. 
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Sim.  Master  Colville  is  angry  man,  and  sends  for  thee,  and  Mistress 
sniggers  and  cries  as  no  pious  Christian  ought  to  snigger — and  Rachel 
pouts — and  the  great  dog  barks  as  no  Christian  dog  ought  to  bark-— for 
the  Master  is  not  a  thief. 

Bat.  But  why,  Simeon  ? 

Sim.  I  don't  know,  Master  Lawyer— >it*s  all  along  of  Master  Edward. 

Yel.  Speed  back,  Simeon,  FU  be  there  anon.  [Exit  Suuon. 

Ned  Shirley  to  quit  the  house — 

Bat.  And  thou  the  hopeful  partner  in  it,  solely :  with  his  daughter 
for  a  junior — I  see  beyond  thee  in  this.  Ply  her,  pave  every  step  v^th 
surety — Ply  her,  she  is  thine. 

Yel.  Well  thought ;  the  trinkets !  We  have  a  wind,  good  Battle- 
dore. 

Bat.  Time  has  a  forelock,  seize  it  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  3d — as  1st  Scene — Enter  theough  Tubset-doob-* 
Shirley  and  Rachel,  she  weeping. 

Rach.  I  can  never  forgive  myself,  Master  Edward. 

SiiiR.  How  did  he  find  the  letter  ? 

Rach.  He  met  me  coming  through  the  passage,  and  saw  me  with 
it ; — and  I  tried  to  hide  it,  that  made  him  insist ;— and  he  opened  it ;— * 
and  then-.-quitc  frightened  me. 

Shir.  But  all  will  soon  be  understood— and  thy  trustiness  rewarded, 
Rachel.     Some  one  comes. 

Rach.  *Tis  Mistress  Catherine. 

Shir.  Well,  go  thou  and  be  comforted.  [Exit  Rachel. 

Enter  Catherine  Colville. 

C.  CoL.  Oh,  Edward !  my  father's  coming  here ;  he  has  sent  for 
thee ; — so  go  away, —  and  return — ^but  do  tell  me — oh !  when  it's  all 
over  what  sport  we'll  have  of  this  trouble— some  letter— •  what  was 
in  it? 

Shir.  I  pray  heaven  he  may  not  read  it  calmly— for  that  will  lead 
hira  to  such  conjectures  as  must  lead  to  discovery :  and  concealment  is 
now  more  necessary  than  ever ;  or  our  opening  plans  are  ruined. 

C.  CoL.  Then  I  am  dumb— and  my  dear  father  may  storm.  What 
was  in  it  ? 

SniR.  What  should  I  say  to  Catherine  Ashden  ? 

C.  CoL.  I  see,  I  see — and  he  thinks  it  all  is  meant  for  me.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  laugh. 

SinR.  No,  no — be  careful— or  he's  lost. 

[Exit  through  the  door  at  back. 

Enter  Colville,  with  Letter  and  Parchments. 

C.  CoL.  I  cannot  bear  to  sec  him  thus. 
Col.  And  this 
The  bird  loft  where  her  father  was  forbid 
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To  come  : — ha !  Kate — with  cunning  falsehood  tocr 

To  work ;— to  blind  me  with  that  wily  talk 

Of  Vincent  Thoresby.     \\Tiat  I  hypocrisy ! 

The  worst,  the  worst !  and  he  betothed  to  one 

Whose  sorrows,  with  an  honest  heart,  had  been 

The  chain  to  hold  him  when  all  others  broke — 

C.  Col.  Oh,  if  you  will  be  patient,  dearest  father! — 
CoL.  Mock  me  with  "  patient"  too— 'tis  not  that  1 

Am  angry,  for  thy  folly  throws  thee  down 

To  poverty : — for  thou  hast  marred  my  hopes 

Of  seeing  thee  matched  equally,  with  honor. 

Not  these  that  delve  my  heart,  and  tug  its  chords 

To  racking !  no,  thou  know'st  I  taught  thee  from 

Thy  cradle  up— made  it  my  nightly  warning. 

And  with  my  kiss  I  bade  thee  dream  upon  it,— 

And  *twas  the  thing  that  gemm*d  thy  morning  prayer*  : 

Till,  doatingly,  I  saw  Truth  was  so  fixed 

In  thee — that  Candour,  like  a  chrystal,  shone 

Without  an  atom  speck,  deceit,  for  eye 

Or  microscopic  lens,  to  find  a  spot 

Invisible  to  natural  sight.     Thus  I, 

In  my  fond  thoughts,  did  place  my  child 

Before  my  gaze  in  Truth's  bright  isolation  — 

C.  CoL.  Too  proudly — for  idly — was  I  gazed  on,  yet 

I'm  not  so  sadly  fallen — oh  !  not  so. 

This  almost  chokes  me — but  for  others  I 

Will  hold  my  spirits  up,  and  smile,  if  smile 

I  can — when  Edward  comes,  and — here  he  is. 

Enter  SuiRLEY — Colvilx.e  goes  towards  him,  ha:>tily  holding  n 

letter  out. 

Col.  ^Vhat  coinage.  Sir,  is  this  to  pay  me  in  ? 
What  coinage,  Sir  ?  I  ask.     Thou  answerest  not. 

SiiiR.  Kate  smiles :  then  all  is  not  vet  lost — 
Or  kno^Ti. 

Col.  Master  Shirley,  dost  thou  hear  me  ? 

SiiiR.  Sir — 

Col.  Is  this  thy  faith  to  Catherine  Ashdcn,  Sir  ? 
Thy  front's  abash'd — and  shame  hath  chain'd  thy  tongue  : 
Not  that  the  act  doth  smite  thy  conscience.  Sir, 
But  that  discovery  has  thrown  wide  the  gates, 
To  show  thy  trickery — look  hero,  Sir — here 
The  blazoning  of  a  heart  wliich  I  once  thought 
So  fiush'd  with  reckless  humour,  that  the  word 
I^alsehood  ne'er  sat  upon  it — nor  a  breath 
Of  cunning  hud  pulsation  there.      StHi  this. 
The  impress  from  a  brain,  which  I  Wlieved 
WnuM  gender  fires  in  torture  of  itself, 
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Ere  it  had  given  lodgment  to  a  wile 

That  might  entrap  a  friend^-or  even  a  foe  ! 

C.  CoL.  Oh,  Edward,  let  me  speak,  I  cannot  bear 
To  see  him  thus — 

Shir.  Oh,  Sir — if  I  dare  speak 

C.  CoL.  Do,  Edward,  do — I  will 

CoL.  Enough — the  sum 
Of  speaking's  here — ^away ! — my  house  henceforth 
Is  barred  against  thee — seek  the  wide  world  else, 
^  beggar ! — no ! — my  hand  shall  still  dole  out 
A  pittance  to  thee,  and — ^to  her.     Now  drink 
The  bitterness  of  thy  deceit  in  one 
Great  draught — this  parchment,  look — I  meant 

[Here  Ck>LViLLE  shows  the  parchment. 
For  thee  a  gift — the  Shirley  manors — Sir, 
For  centuries  held  by  thy  ancestors  I 

Shir.  Ila! 

Col.  This  is  cruel — I  am  savage  grown. 

C.  CoL.  \Vliat  !-^id  he  mean  those  lands  for  Edward  !     Now 
(xod  bless  thee,  father !     O,  that  I  dare  speak, 
Edward,  I  will  speak — 

Siiia.  *Twill  ruin  all. 

CoL.  There,  Sir,  there's  thy  wife — 
I  give  her  hand,  but  with  her  I  can  give 
No  father  »  blessings — leave  me  now — ^for  ever. 

Shir.  Oh,  Sir,  I  cannot  take  that  hand— 

CoL.  Without  the  dower  I 

Shir.  Nor  with  one,  were  the  mines  of  Mexico 
Iler  portion. — 

Col.  Master  Shirley — forth  I— come  forth ! 

Shir.  Sir,  Sir  I 

CoL.  Is  there  pollution  on  it  ? 

C.  Col.  Father ! 

CoL.  'Tis  my  daughter.  Sir— come  forth ! 

Shir.  My  benefactor  I  [Kneels. 

CoL.  Abject ! — this  is  not 
Edward  Sldrley. 

Shir.  Yes,  Sir ! — 

CoL.  Down  to  the  dust 
And  beg  to  it — not  me. 

Shir.  To  thank — not  beg, 
I  kneel — ^not  bog — ^unless  it  Ik?  a  look. 
That  speaks  my  thanks  are  heard.     You  found  me,  Sir, 
All  or])han,  crushed  by  fortune — destitute— 
And  yet  I  was  the  son  of  ^-our  dead  friend — 
And  on  mc  smiled  a  second  parent's  love. 
With  such  afTection  jjracing  all  your  care. 
It  ."icenrd  a  futhc'r's  fondnc**^  prompted  each 
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New  act  of  bounty — ever  gilding  it 
So  richly  with  brightness,  tinctured  thro' 
With  cordial  gentleness,  as  might  become 
The  doting  father  of  his  own  dear  child — 
Thus  I  have  felt  it  ever — feel  it  still, 
And  to  my  grave  shall  carry  it — whatever 
The  fortune  be  to  which  henceforth  Fm  doomed. 
Col.  Ned !— Ned !— Ned ! 
C.  Col.  Oh,  father  bear  him— 
SuiB.  In  this 
I  am  not  guilty. 
Col.  Not? 

SuiR.  All  other  faults, 
Offences,  griefs,  Fve  given  thee ;  count  up 
And  cast  their  sum  upon  me  as  I  go 
From  this  dear  fostering  home  ;  but  let  not  this 
Stand  in  thy  heart  against  me.     There's  a  cause 
On  which  I  dare  not  speak,  till  time  has  cleared 
Some  fears  away.     Sir,  Sir — for  other's  sakcs — 
Dear — O,  most  dear — 

[A  suppressed  groan  or  scream  is  heard  from  Catherine  Asmben. 
Col.  What's  that — I  heard  a  moan 
There's  some  one  in  that  chamber  I— 

SuiB.  All  is  ruined ! 

C.  Col.  No,  Edward,  all  is  saved. 

[Door  opens  and  Catherine  Ashden  nearly  falls  in. 
Col.  How ! — what  I — who's  this  ? 
C.  Col.  a  bird  of  mine,  dear  father. 
Col.  Speak  I 
C.  Ash.  Oh,  uncle  ! 
Col.  lla! 

C.  Col.  Yes,  it  is  a  bird  of  mine  and  thine, 
And  £dward*s  too.     It  is  my  cousin,  Kate ! 

Col.  What,  Kate  I  my  niece ! — ^poor  girl — sweet  Kate — how,  bow  ? 

At  such  a  time 

C.  Ash.  I  am  the  cause  9f  all, 
Dear  uncle !     Fm — forgive  me.  Sir— oh,  speak, 
Speak  Edward. 

C.  CoL.  I  will  speak  for  him — he  is  dumb — 
Dear  father,  this  is  Mistress  Catherine  Colville. 
That  letter  full  of  love,  and  vows,  and  other  stuflfe. 
Was  for  my  cousin — see  the  superscription  has 
An  A.  beneath.     I  lent  my  name  to  her 
For  Edward's  use. — ^'Twas  his  device 
While  she  in  secret  lodged  in  yonder  chamber. 

Col.  What !  bless  thee ! — Kate,  my  cousui,  Kate — not  mc — 
"What  not  trust  me  ! — the  little  child  ! — oh,  rogue, 
Fll  whip  thee  for  the  fright  thou  st  given  mo. 
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C.  Col.  But,  father,  dear,  remember  what  a  fright 
Thou  hast  given  to  me  and  her,  and  Edward  there ; 
Ile^s  tongue  tied  with  it 

Col.  Gipey  Kate,  1*11  pay 
Thee  for  it.     But  how  earnest  thou  here,  and  I 
Not  know  it  ? 

C.  Asn.  *Twas  Edward  brought  me,  ere 
He  aided  my  dear  father  in  his  flight. 

Col.  What,  Ned — was*t  thou,  ha,  ha  I  come  hither,  Ned. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Ned ;  and  forgive  me.     AVell, 
Ye  should  have  trusted  me.     *Twas  Ned  then,  eh  ? 
The  dashing  spark,  that — Ho !  a  cavalier^* 
I  marvelled  who*t  could  be — ^no  marvel  now ! 
Here  was  the  bribe,  rogue  eh  ?     Pll  wish  him  safe — 
ril  not  ask  where  he  is — ^remember  that. 

C.  Ash.  O,  uncle,  bless  thee,  for  those  words  I 

C.  Col.  Did  I 
Not  say  Master  Edward, — did  I  not 
Tell  thee  'twere  better  trust  my  father  ?     Yes. 

Col.  Not  trust  me  ?  that  was  wrong,  Ned,  wrong, 
Not  trust  me  with  thy— my  Kate,  Ned — well,  well ! 
Hard  words  Tve  used  to  both,  but  blot  them  out — 
And  Rachel  too,  she  is  a  trusty  one. 
Come,  daughter  Kate,  be  merry<— laugh— -we*ll  have 
A  junketting  the  whole  day  tluro*^up  here— 

C.  Col.  Here,  father  ? 

Shir.  Sir,  it  might— 

CoL.  Draw  fowlers,— true- 
Let  bills  and  bales  and  ledgers  roll  in  Thames- 
To-day,  I'll  not  cast  eye  upon  them,  once. 
Let  them  all  take  a  holiday  excursion 
And  come  home  when  they're  wearied. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  1. — ^A  Room  in  CoLyiLLE*8  House. 
Enter  Shiklbt  and  Thoessbt. 

Shir.  Were  it  to  do  again,  I  might  not,  Vincent— 
Reject  that  hand  again— it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thor.  I  marvel  how  thou  couldst  rein  in  thy  laughter. 

Shir.  Oh,  I  was  like  a  man  upon  the  ice 
Who  feels  it  cracking  all  around  him — ^laugh  I 
No— no. 

Thor.  Knows  Yellowley  that  she  is  here  ? 

Shir.  No— nor  must  he. 
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Thob.  Nor  must  he — hear  me,  and  keep  thy  anger 
Chained — 

Shir.  For  him — I  cannot  be  angry  with  Master  Yellowley. 

Thor.  But  he  can  be  malicious — 

SniR.  He  has  triuned  himself  to  it,  and  should  be  skilful. 

Thor.  And  I  think  *twa8  he  set  on  the  chace  after  Master  Ashden. 

Shir.  Indeed! 

Thor.  I  saw  him,  ere  it  began,  in  close  talk  with  the  fellow  who  set 
the  scent — one  Brockles. 

Shir.  Brockles  !  Fm  sure  Fve  heard  that  name,  and  ^ds  link*d  with 
my  father's  or  with  Master  Ashden's. 

Thor.  The  latter  likelier.  I  know  his  haunt — ^it  will  be  well  to 
watch  him — ^lie*s  easily  known  when  seen— a  manellous  traveller,  but 
keep  thyself  unknown  to  him. 

Shir.  Look,  Thoresby,  Venus  rising — no,  Juno  walking — no,  Juno's 
too  tart     What  goddess  is  it  ?     I  forget  their  names. 

Thor.  Catherine  Colville. 

Enter  Catherine  Colville. 

Shir.  Better  than  any.     Wouldst  hold  a  little  parley  ?  eh  ? 
Summer  is  come  again,  fair  Mistress  Catherine. 

C.  Col.  The  winter  was  a  short — but  a  severe  one  while  it  held. 
And  how  thou  didst  shiver  in  it ! 

Thor.  Didst  not  thou  feel  the  blasts  a  little  too,  fair  Catherine? 

C.  Col.  a  little.  Master  Thoresby ;  but  I  was  warmly  clad — ^and  he, 
too,  had  a  well-furr'd  cloak  at  hand,  but  woidd  not  put  it  on  in  spite  of 
my  entreaty. 

Shir.  Thou  didst  counsel  it,  I  own. 

C.  Col.  Oh,  I  knew  all  was  safe. 

Thor.  But  why  didst  thou  not  tell  all,  Catherine  ? 

C.  Col.  I  wish'd,  but  Edward  would  not  suffer  me — and  I  feared — 

Shir.  Her  father  might  have  killed  her  with  one  of  his  eyebrows — 
for  there  was  a  dagger  in  every  hair  of  them. 

C.  Col.  Poor  father — ha,  ha  !  well,  I  may  laugh  now  *tis  over. 

Shir.  Dost  thou  not  wish  me  at  the  antipodes  ? 

[To  Thoresby  aside. 

Thor.  Outside  the  door  will  do — and  out  of  ear-shot. 

Shir.  Dost  thou  not  wish  me  at  the  antipodes  ? 

[To  Catherine  Colville  aside. 

C.  Col.  Farther  I  from  me ! 

Shir.  Dead  ? 

C.  Col.  Defend  thee — ^no — in  the  bird  loft. 

Shir.  I  wont  go. 

C.  Col.  Yes,  do  — 

Shir.  And  sing  ? 

C.  Col.  And  sing — not  loud — a  chirrup  whisper  will  be  heard— 

Shir.  And  here  if  I  do  go — oh  !  well,  the  birds — ay,  ay.  Thoresby, 
the  field  is  fair  for  battle — speed  in  it — ^Victory  is  worUi  a  little  talking — 
speak  a  whole  book  in  four  letters — L — O— V— 
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Thor.  Well,  leave  me  to  it. 

Shib.  E I  go.  [Exit  Shirley. 

C.  Col.  Light  hearted  as  he's  generous — is  he  not  ? 
TuoR.  lie  merits  thy  well-speaking,  Catherine. 
C.  Col.  I  do  love  him — 
Thor.  Love  him !  Catherine  ? 

C.  CoL.  Why  should  I  not  ?  for  he  loves 

Thor.  Loves ! — ^not  thee— 

C.  CoL.  Oh,  yes,  he  does — another  better,  tho' :  'tis  one 
Wlio's  father's  perilled  :  she  in  sorrow  for  that  father. 
TuoR.  Catherine  Ashden  ? 

C.  CoL.  My  cousin  Kate,  and  he,  my  good,  kind  uncle. 
Thor.  But  there's  no  danger. 
C.  CoL.  Peril  is  danger. 

TuoR.  Not  to  hold  long.     I'm  sure  he's  innocent. 
C.  CoL.  O,  dost  thou  think  so,  Master  Thoresby  ?  bless  thee 


Thor.  Speak  on,  dear  Kate,  check  not  such  speech  as  that. 

C.  Col.  'Tis  finished.  Master  Thoresby— 

Thor.  By  thy  tongue  : 
But  in  thy  heart  there  let  the  words,  dear  Kate, 
Still  vibrate. 

C.  CoL.  I  would  do  much  to  free  them  from  their  fears. 

Thor.  Sweet,  so  would  I — 

C.  CoL.  O,  wouldst  thou.  Master  Thoresby  ? 

Thor.  Call  me  Vincent — 
Kate ! — ^hear  I  I  do  not  call  thee  Mistress  Cathenne. 

C.  Col.  Well— Vincent 

Thor.  Ah,  dear  Kate,  I  came  with  words 
Lip  fluttering  from  my  bosom  ;  but  they're  gone — 

C.  CoL.  [Aside.]  Oh,  dear — I  hope  they  will  come  back. 

Thor.  Sweet  Kate  I 

C.  CoL.  Sir ! 

Thor.  Sir,  Sir  I— do  lovers  when  they  tell 
Their  love,  into  the  loved  one's  ears,  and  look 
Into  her  eyes,  e'er  study  forms  of  speech. 
And  have  a  tale  by  rote  ?     I  could  not  do  it. 
Sweet  Kate.     I  should  forget  the  lesson  while 
I  gazed. 

C.  CoL.  Perhaps  they  do  not  look 

Thor.  So  I 
Should  lose  the  inspiration — or  the  thoughts 
Would  all  be  beauteous  flowers,  that  urge  a  claim 
From  many— each  itself  too  sweet 
And  pleasant  to  be  turned  aside :  each  first 
In  pressing  for  acceptance. 

C.  Col.  Is  it,  then, 
So  difficult  to  choose  ? 

TuoR.  Do  thou  choose  fur  me :  is  it  thb  ?  I  love  thee,  Kate ! 

B   3 
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C.  Col.  O,  that's  the  sweetest  flower  of  all.  [Aakk. 

Thob.  Dost  hear  ? 
Dost  hear  the  word  ?  didst  see  the  choice  I  made  ? 
Wilt  thou  receive  it,  Kate  ? 

C.  CoL.  Thanks. 

Thob.  For  that  flower  ? 
My  Kate — be't  so — not  yet  lift  up  those  reils 
Down  drawn  upon  the  magic  halls,  which  shine 
Beneath  them — let  them  screen  the  chrystal  thoughts 
Which  glisten  there.     It  is  a  maiden's  pearl, 
Her  purity  of  spirit  holds  them  down 
Until  the  voice  she  loves  shall  charm  them  up 
To  bless  him  with  a  ray,  which  speaks  he's  heard 
And  is  accepted — up,  dear  Kate— Kate ! 

C.  CoL.  Vincent  I 

TuoB.  Catherine ! 

C.  CoL.  Vincent,  tell  my  father — 

Thob.  Shall  I 
Not,  my  Catherine — Kate — 
My  own  dear  Catherine  !  every  thought  of  joy 
The  intelligence  of  bliss,  in  its  great  sum 
Is  essenced  forth  in  breathing  thus  thy  name- 
Catherine  I  Catherine !  Catherine ! 

C.  Coi*.  Vincent, 
Tell  my  father ! 

Thob.  Thus  I  seal  the  bond  which  holds 
Mc  to  the  telling — dearest  Catherine.  [Kissing  her. 

Enter  Simeon. 

Sim.  Oh,  Madam,  Mistress  Catherine,  here  is  a  youth  come  to  the 
house,  whose  garments  are  vanity  ;  folly  flaunts  in  every  shadow  of  his 
raiment. 

C.  CoL.  Whom  seeks  he,  Simeon  ? 

Sim.  Eh !  Mistress  Catherine — never  Simeon  before.  Must  I  ^ak 
heedlessly,  as  I  speak  to  master  ? 

C.  CoL.  As  quickly — 

Sim.  He  would  speak  with  Master  Yellowley,  and  Master  Tellowley 
is  coming  here  with  master,  in  talk.  [Exit  Simbok. 

Thob.  Ha!  Kate! 

C.  Col.  Then  tell  my  father,  Vincent ;  he  will  not  oppose. 

Enter  Shiblbt. 

Shib.  At  such  a  time  !  if  ever  man 

[Aflecting  surprise— all  mock  formality— -boding  and 

kneeling. 
Deserved  a  lady's  frowns— or  if  her  tongue 
Be  justified  for  scolding  one,  'tis  now — 
If  ever,  Vincent,  friend  at  friend  might  throw 
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A  sharp  rebuke— or  deal  out  buffets,  I, 

For  thus  intruding,  should  bow  down  and  say. 

The  buffets  and  rebukes,  the  lady's  frowns, 

The  music  of  her  scolding,  are  bestowed 

Where  they  are  rudely  earned.     The  culprit  prays, 

Not  for  forgiveness,  but  that  punishment 

May  be  deferred,  till  he  has  pleaded  cause 

Which  threw  his  discord  presence  in,  when  souk 

In  echoed  harmony  were  pouring  forth 

Their  notes  of  mutual  song. 

TuoB.  The  cause  ?  the  cause  ? 
False  culprit  plead. 

C.  CoL.  Or  to  the  songsters,  good 
Or  ill  is  it  ?  plead,  Edwuti  Shirley,  plead. 

Shib.  One  part  to  tell,  and  questions  two  to  ask 
I  had — ^but  one  is  answered — in  a  lady's  eyes— 
And  answered  to  my  wish.— Fair  lady,  thou 
Hast  thrown  my  fear  to  sleep— or  I  should  say 
There's  danger  in  delaying :  for  a  plot 
Is  now  afoot  between  two  heads,  to  engraft 
A  sugar'd  crab  upon  a  nectarine. 

C.  CoL.  Unriddle. 

Thor.  Thou,  sweet  Kate,  the  nectarine-^ 

SuiB.  And  Yellowley's  the  crab. 
The  gardener,  who  ?  [Going  to  her  significantly. 

C.  Col.  Oh,  Vincent,  tell  my  father. 

Thor.  Love,  I  will. 

Shir.  Now,  to  this  chamber  come  the  councillors — 
So  please  you,  madam,  you'll  retire,  while  I 
Confer  with  this  same  trusty  gentleman. 

C.  Col.  Good  Edward — ^Vincent ! 

Thor.  Love— dear  Catherine.  [Exit  Cathsbinb  Colvillb. 

Now  say  thy  prayers,  Ned,  for  thy  hour  is  come. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

Shir.  Hold  back  thy  spit,  in  mercy,  Tm  not  yet 
Trussed  for  the  roasting ;  I  would  baste  thee,  first 
Mark,  noble  Sir,  unwillingly  I  was 
Eaves-dropping  in  my  rambles,  and  I  heard 
The  veijuice  prologue  to  a  scurvy  play 
AVhich  will  be  damned,  ere  acted.     Yellowley, 
The  speaker  was,  and  Master  Colville  made 
Sole  audience,  he  wisliing  it  might  run 
To  curtain  fall  conclusion  and  success. 

Thor.  When  actors  do  not  like  their  cast,  what  play 
E'er  reached  a  happy  end  ?  and  one  of  ours 
Uefusos,  «tubl)omly,  to  act  her  part, 
And  I  will  hiss  the  other  off*  the  stage. 

SuiR.  One  entrance  and  one  exit— he  will  hi»i>  himself 
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In  acting.     Thou,  dear  Vincent,  wik  go  thro* 
Tlie  play  and  epilogue.     The  prologue*8  o*er, 
I  find. 

Thok.  Tho'  feebly  spoken — happily. — 
Oh,  hadst  thou  seen  her,  Ned,  when  her  fair  cheek 
(The  rosy  blushes  trembled  into  pale,) 
Bowed,  toward  her  shoulder  leaning — while  her  lips 
Severed  by  sighs  she  seemed  afraid  would  be 
Too  loudly  breathed — 

SuiB.  O,  I  have  seen  all  this. 
And  know  the  trick  on't,  well.     Go  on — but  be 
A  little  quicker,  Vincent. 

Thor,  Had  I,  Ned, 
Thy  poet-skill,  to  paint  how  her  dear  eyes. 
Their  glorious  pearls  within  their  cases  shut — 

Shir.  Her  lids  two  oyster  shells. 

TuoB.  Now,  hang  thee,  Ned. 

Sum.  Why — look  !  cases  of  pearls  are  oyster  shelh 
What  else  ? 

TnoR.  m  talk  no  more. 

SuiR.  In  poetry — 
But  thou  canst  teach  me,  Vincent,  other  trade  ; 
This  Brockles,  I  must  have  him  fast  to-night. 

TuoR.  ril  show  his  haunt,  but  I  must  not  l>e  sei'n. 
He  knows,  and  would  suspect  me — but  beware ; 
Attempt  not  capture,  tliere.     It  is  a  den 
Of  ruffians— worse  than  rescue  follows  it. 

Shir.  Shall  I  go  weaponed  ? 

Thor.  No. 

SniR.  I  will  carouse 
It  with  them.     Paint  mc  o'er  this  fellow 
'ITiat  I  may  know  him. 

TuoR.  Oh,  Ned— he  11  do  that 
To  daubery.     Hear  him  hold  swaggering  talk 
Of  kings  of  Puttimly,  and  such  wild  beasts. 

Shir.  Til  meet  thee  presently — my  pilot  thou — 
Then,  Vincent,  if  successful — each  of  us  a  Kate !     [Exeunt  on  one  side. 

Enter  Colville  and  Yellowlet. 

Col.  Thoult  note  me  well — she's  free,  herself,  in  choice-— 
And  if  that  choice  be  thee, — I  trust  it  will — 
Or  any — she  will  never  choose  unworthily— 
I  shall  not  check  her  course,  nor  bid  her  pause. 
To  my  authority.     Be  open — fair 
"With  her ;  u»e  all  the  skill  thou  mayst ;  l)e  fair 
That  skill,  and  win  her,  if  thou  canst.     Thou  luvvst, 
Thou  sayst ;  and  lovers  have  a  power  of  s|H?cch 
More  eloquent  than  speech  :  and  K;ssonb  would 
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To  them  be  stumbling  blocks — I  will  not  read 
A  tedious  essay  on  a  theme,  in  which 
Wisdom  is  bom  at  perfect. 

Yel.  If  my  heart,  dear  Sir, 
Could  speak  for  me,  *twould  thank  thee  ;  but  my  tongue 
Holds  back  its  skill. 

Enter  Spabsuott. 

Spab.  Now,  Master  Yellowley ! 

Col.  What's  this  ? 

Yel.  'Tis  one,  dear  Sir,  of  late  transformed 
From  sober  life  to —  Master  Sparshott,  give  )  « 

We  leave,  awhile,  Fll  speak  to  thee  anon —  J  o         P* 

I  held  him  in  my  friendship,  and  employ 
The  right  it  won,  to  bring  him  back  to  that 
Fair  course  from  which  he*s  wandered. 

CoL.  Wandered?  yes — 
Skipt  from  the  Pole  to  Guinea — there  to  bum. 

Yel.  *Tis  on  that  theme  he  visits  me — a  sign 
Of  reformation's  hope — 

CoL.  Robert,  again,  I  say 
Win  her  and  wear  her— so  farewell.  [Exit  Colville. 

Yel.  Dear  Sir — 

Spar.  That  is  a  very  tart  old  gentleman— > 
W^hen  I  say  tart,  I  mean  he  can,  at  times, 
Look  angerly. 

Yel.  What  lesson,  Gideon,  now  ? 

Spab.  Call  me  not  Gideon,  pr'ythec.     Gid  is  short 
And  fits  with  Sparshott. 

Yel.  What's  my  lesson  now  ? 

Spar.  Tliou  liast  had  the  rendezvous — note  when  I  say— 

Yel.  With  Brockles  ?  well. 

Spab.  And  commerce  passed — when  I 
Say  commerce — 

Yel.  AMiat  of  it  ? 

Spab.  And  that  snme  skeleton—- 
When  I  say  skeleton,  thy  shrivelled  purse 
I  mean — thou  show'dst  to  me — ^he  has  been  fed — 

Yel.  Ilis  appetite  was  keen. 

Spab.  And,  Yellowley,  look  here —         [Showing  his  purse.] 
A  hungry  fellow  s  this — my  uncle  doles — 
When  I  say  doles — pah  I  'tis  a  vulgar  phrase— 
I^am  thou  not  that — let  it  be  deals — deals  out 
Such  scanty  measures  of  liis  trust  to  me. 
He — look,  this  fellow  here  must  stance,  or  seek 
A  meal  from  friends.     Now,  Yellowley,  with  thee 
Hell  breakfast,  dine,  or  sup,  whiche'er  thou  wilt. 

Ykl.  A  lunch,  and  he'll  invite  himself  to  dinner. 
There !  [Giving  him  a  piece  of  money.] 
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Spar.  Thanks— he  blushes  with  his  leanness  stills- 
Lunch  let  it  be  then  :  what  strange  thing  is  this  ? 
What  land  unknown  produced  it  ? 

Enter  Simson. 

Ybl.  London  growth 
It  is — and  Master  Colville^s  man. 

Spar.  Indeed  ?   a  queer  I 
Let  him  be  rectified  and — note — when  I 
Say  rectified,  I  mean  rubb*d  smooth— dost  note  ? 
There's  labour  for  thee,  Yellowley,  which  I 
Shall  take  no  share  in — so  adieu. 

Yel.  Farewell  I 

Spar.  The  mitre  ?  [Exit  Sfajishott. 

Yel.  Ay.     Now,  Thankful,  what's  thy  errand  ? 

Sim.  The  man  of  law  and  parchment.  Master  Battledore,  the  Scri- 
vener, would  hold  speech  with  thee. 

Yel.  Tm  ready  for  him,  Simeon. 

Sim.  ril  tell  him  so.  Sir. 

Yel.  Stay,  seek  maid  Rachel,  give  her  this — [a  packet  tied  with 
silk,  directed] — and  say  it  is  my  wish  she  gives  it  to  Alistress  Colville — 
do'st  hear  ? 

Sim.  It  is  Master  Yellowley's  wish  to  give  this  to  Master  Colville. 

Yel.  No,  no !  Mistress  Catherine,  Simeon. 

Sim.  To  Mistress  Catherine,  yes — Mistress  Rachel  is  to  g^ve  this  to 
Master  Yellowley  :  no,  Catherine — so.  [Exit  Simeo. 

Enter  Battledore — Simeon  bows  to  him  in  going. 

Yel.  Well,  Master  Battledore  ! 

Bat.  Rare  news  for  thee. 
And  me  too,  Master  Yellowley. 

Yel.  What  is't  ? 

Bat.  Too  good  for  partners — thou  and  I  must  hold 
All  to  ourselves. 

Yel.  We  are  alone — all  far 
Removed. 

Bat.  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby — 

Yel.  What  of  hun  ? 

Bat.  Will  keep  thy  uncle  Ashden's  lands  from  thee. 

Yel.  He  wiU  ? 

Bat.  He's  coming  home — 

Yel.  He  home ! 

Bat.  To-night.     Look  here,  the  pretty  messenger 
That  runs  before  with  warning. 

[Showing  a  letter,  wliich  Yellowley  takes  and  reads. 

Yel.  Here  to-night ! 
And  here,  to  Colvillu's  house  :  all's  lost  I  and  wu 
Are  both  eniriesh'd. 
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Bat.  Ay,  both.     But  thou  wilt  lose 
The  expected  acres — I  my  fee  and  credit. 

Yei^  Oh,  that  some  ague  wrench  had  crippled  him ! 
Disease  had  pinioned  every  limb !  and  clampe 
Had  bound  him  to  his  bed ! — Pm  hot  and  cold 
At  once ! — what,  what !     Or  had  some  firiendly  rock 
Dash'd  its  destruction  fangs  into  the  planks 
That  bore  him  I — Battledore ! 

Bat.  Or  if  he'd  held  his  whim  a  little  longer — ^he  was  ever  more  than 
half  a  madman — we  might  have  seen  a  Tyburn  procession,  and— well ; 
*tis  but  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  lands 

Yel..  That — and  a  hell  beside — is  there  no  way  ? 

Bat.  None,  that  I  see,  save  one,  which 

Yel.  What? 

Bat.  He's  not  here  yet — no  one  knows  of  his  coming  or  his  being 
alive — except — [touching  with  his  fingw  Yelu>wl£T  and  himself.] — 
and  when  he  comes  he  can  be  removed  before 

Yel.  Not  murdered ! 

Bat.  Master  Yellowley,  111  stay  not  under  roof  with  thee. 

Yel.  Oh,  go  not  Battledore. 

Bat.  Thy  tongue's  too  quick — to  slander  thus — ^mel — ^what!  me 
particeps  criminis — instigator,  principal,  or  accessory  after  the  ^t — 
what  hast  thou  e'er  seen  in  me  that  tlK>u  darest, — Sir,  Tm  a  man  of  un- 
blemished professional  honour !     Sir,  as  yet  we  are  friends  I 

Yel.  Forgive  me,  Battledore :  I  know  ttkoa  wouldst  not— 

Bat.  Would  not 

Yel.  And  yet,  woiddst  have  Ashden  hanged  ? 

Bat.  Not  I — ^the  law. 

Yel.  And  knowst  he  is  innocent 

Bat.  What  matters  that,  if  I  can  prove  him  guilty  ? 

Yel.  And  wouldst  remove  Sir  Colbeck  ? 

Bat.  To  make  my  case,  Sir. 

Yel.  Well 

Bat.  'Tis  legal.  Sir — and  I  act  uprightly  I — honor.  Sir ! — ^no  blot  in 
me  shall  e'er  be  seen — Tm  a  loyal  8ubject,'and  pray  for  the  King — up- 
right— he  shall  pay  for  it  who  dare  say  otherwise. 

Yel.  Well,  I  was  thoughtless — ^now  of  him. 

Bat.  We  can  give  him  a  free  passage  back  to  Flanders. 

Yel.  Ah !  ah  ! — I  see  it — ^how  ? — and  who'll  engage  it  ? 

Bat.  Thou  know'st  Brockles  ? 

Yel.  Yes. 

Bat.  He'll  draw  out  the  brief  and  other  two  will  act :  well  fee'd— - 
Kemember  that. 

Yel.  Be't  so— command. 

Bat.  He  will  knd  after  nightfall,  at  Redriff,  as  near  to  Colville's  as 
he  can,  intending  to  surprise  his  old  friend — ^omph^  he  shall  be  astonished 
—eh  ? — interest  on  his  loan,  as  Colville  would  say. 

Yel.  I  g^p  not  now,  but  breathe  composedly. 
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Bat.  IIow  spoeiie8t  with  Mistress  Catherine  ? 

Ybl.  Well — and  with  her  father's  seconding. 

Bat.  We  work  to  night— to  morrow's  free — ply  her. 

Yel.  Fear  not. 

Bat.  And  Shirley  Manors  are  thy  guerdon— mine  is  one  third  of  all, 
for  holding  fast  the  secret. 

Yel.  Sworn  to  it.  Master  Battledore. 

Bat.  To  business  now — it  were  better  thou  come  with  me  and  look 
to  points  and  bearings. 

Yel.  Come,  then. 

Bat.  We  are  friends  again.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  2d  as  Last  in  3d  Act,  &c. 
AsHDEN  and  Catherike  Ashdem  discovered. 

Ash.  My  child,  while  dangers  hover  round  us  tis 
For  thee,  I  fear :  thy  gentle  nature  cannot  hold 
Solicitudes  like  these. 

C.  Ash.  I  will  not  murmur, 
Father,  1 11  grieve  in  silence :  yet,  my  grief 
Will  sit  the  lighter  on  my  spirit,  while 
I  feel  that  thou  art  safe  :  it  is  for  me 
Thou  hast  encoimtered  all—  for  me ! — we'll  go — 
Leave  England — ^leave 

Ash.  Leave  Edward  Shirley  ? 

C.  Ash.  That  ?— yes  ! 

Ash.  My  child — my  dutiful ! — let  hope 
Still  cheer  thee— doubt  not,  Kate,  we  shall  return 
To  smile  at  perils  past :  the  way  is  clear 
Before  me,  and  the  cause  which  now  bids  me 
Thus  tear  thee  from  thy  young  heart's  fondest  wish 
Will  free  us  to  return. 

C.  Ash.  Yet,  father,  if  it  could 
Be  worked  out  here 

Ash.  It  cannot :  and  delay 
But  swells  the  danger. 

C.  Ash.  Oh,  then,  let  us  haste. 

Ash.  There  is  a  fearful  accusation 
Rests  on  my  character — to  death 

C.  Ash.  Father ! 

Ash.  But  I  can  clear  it  fully  by  a  proof — 
One  living  proof— for  'tis  in  that — which  shall 
Confound  all  charges — and  it  must  be  sought, 
Not  here,  in  England — 'tis  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby. 
He  lives,  I  think — ^must  find  him  :  art  content  ? 

C.  Ash.  Content  ?  content !  dear  father !— oh,  T  chide 
The  thoughts  which  whispered  my  reluctance. 
This  night,  my  father. 
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Ash.  Yes — ^but^  hark !  some  pDe 
Approaches — in. —  [KDodu. 

C.  Ash.  a  friend  Fm  sure  it  is.  [Exit  to  Chamber. 

Enter  Shimlet  and  Rachel. 

Rach.  Well,  Master  Shirley,  let  the  mU^ulef  oone, 
*Tis  thy  own  making. 

Shis.  Frowning,  pretty  Rachel  ? 

Rach.  Who  knows  but  some  one  saw  you  ? 

Shis.     What  a  trade 
Would  mirror  making  be — a  thriving  one 
Indeed,  if  all  young  maidens  when  they  frown 
Would  look  in  one  I 

Rach.  How  that  could  make  it  thrive 
I  have  not  wit  to  guess. 

Shis.  They^d  break  them  every  one«- 
And  new  ones  must  be  made— whal  wouikd  becenoe 
Of  beauty  else  ift  could  not  see  its^  refleeled*- 
Would  one  were  h^re  that  Rach^  might  oonvince 
Herself  how  frowns  eat  up  her  dimplea^^ho  !— 

Rach.  Do  they  so  ?  [laughs.] 

Shot.  Now  she  should  see  bow  prettier  &r 
She  is  in  smiles. 

Rach.  Hal  wheedling  Master  Shirleyi 
This  will  not  make  me  think  the  less  how  mndi 
In  the  wrong  you  are. 

Shis.  A  thousand  times  the  trade 
Would  flourish  more !  so  charming  looks  a  charmer 
AVhen  in  good  humour — ^mirrors  wonkl  be  hung 
All  o'er  the  walls  to  multiply  reflexee» — 
As  making  bright  the  chamber's  gloom  with  eyes 
In  pleasure  sparkling. 

Rach.  That's  called  Poetry — 

Shis.  No— poetry  is  fiction — ^Rachel,  this 
Is  honest  fact — I  simply  say  to  thee 
That  smiling  beauty  is  the  guerdon  of  good  tenper ; 
Keep  that  in  memory — a  rule  to  ma 
A  husband  by. 

Enter  Ajhbsn  and  his  Daughter. 

C.  Ash.  Did  I  not  say  they  weire 
Our  friends  ?     Rachel,  good  giri,  we  go  to-night 

Shib.  No— no. 

C.  Ash.  Edward. 

Rach.  To-night? 

Ash.  And  bear  within 
Our  thoughts  thy  kindness. 

Rach.  But,  why  go? 

cS 
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Shib.  Dear  Sir, 
Let  me  seem  selfish — ^thoughtless  of  your  safety, 
While  I  entreat  you  not  to  go— but  hear 
Entreaty. 

Ash.  Edward,  danger  ever}*^  hour 
Increases  while  we  stay — and  going  hence 
Not  only  lessens  it,  but  hastens  on 
Our  hoped  return  in  triumph. 

Shir.  May  I  not 
Be  partner  of  your  travel  ?     Yes — and  good, 
Good  Master  Colville,  will  not  hold — 

Ash.  Ere  long 
Thou'lt  join  and  journey  hither  with  us. 

Rach.  Madam,  Fve  waited  to  deliver  this        [The  packet  of  jewels. 
From  Mistress  Colville. 

C.  Ash.  Ah,  her  mirthful  mood 
Will  change,  she  [looking  at  it],  what  can  this  be  ? 

Ash.  *Tis  meant  for  thy  inspection,  child. 

C.  Ash.  To  Mistress  Catherine  Colville,  with  an  A — 
The  text  is  not  her  own — except — 

Shib.  Sir,  if  I  could 
Persuade  you  to  delay  but  two  days  more, 
Fve  hope  to  find  a  clue  by  which  the  whole 
Of  this  dark  business  may  be  drawn  to  light, 
With  Vincent  Thoresby's  aid. 

C.  Ash.  What  can  this  mean  ?  [Having  opened  the  packet. 

Look,  father,  jewels — ^Edward — 

Shib.  Kindness  in  sport. 

Ash.  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby's  jewels ! 

Shib.  Ye  will  not  go — no,  no,  dear  Kate — ^ye'U  stay, 
Ye  will  not  leave  us  now. 

Ash.  Whence  had  she  these  ?  let  me  but  find  the  man  !— 

Rach.  Ye  frighten  me— 

Ash.  Dost  thou  know,  Rachel  ? 

Rach.  I  will  ask — [going] 

Shib.  Til  bring  her  here.  [Exit  Shirley. 

Ash.  My  child,  my  child,  we  shall  not  go !  not  leave 
Dear  Edward — now. 

C.  Ash.  Father  I  Tm  wondering  in  it ! 

Ash.  These  jewels  are  the  property  of  my 
Old  friend — I  am  accused  of  stealing  them. 

C.  Ash.  It  cannot  be  ! 

Rach.  What  knaves  can  they  be  ? 

Shib.  Come — [without,  enter  with  Cathebine  Colyiule. 
To  trial.  Mistress  Colville. 

Ash.  Now,  niece  Catherine  — 

C.  Col.  Is  it  for  joy!     It  must  be  joy.     T\\  have 
It  nothing  else. 
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C.  Asu.  Oh,  cousin  Catherine ! 

[In  emotion,  throws  her  arms  round  Cathskins  Colvii<lb*8 

neck. 

C.  Col.  Well — well — but  joy  does  show  itself  sometimes 
This  way.     What  is  the  matter  ? 

Ash.  Catherine  I 
These  jewels — say,  how  came  they  to  thy  hands  ? 

C.  CoL.  Love  powders  from  kind  Robert  Yellowley. 

Ash.  &  Shir.  From  Yellowley  I 

C.  CoL.  As  rd  no  need  of  them, 
I  sent  them  here  in  sport  to  cousin  Kate. 

Ash.  My  sLster*s  son !  g^ood  heavens  1  these  jewels  were 
Stolen  from  Sir  Colbeck  by  his  servant  Brockles. 

Shir.  Brockles !  ha  I  Brockles  didst  thou  say  ? — ha !  ha ! 
Now  Vincent  Thoresby,  to  thy  trust— ^ar  Kate 
It  is  thy  lover  leads  the  dance  just  now. 

Ash.  Let  him  not  know  of  thb  awhile. 

Shir.  Ay,  ay — ^now  Sir— dear— dearest  Catherine — 
My  own  dear  Kate !  no  leaving  England  now  ! 
This  Master  Brockles  shall  be  housed  to  night 
In  six  feet  thickness  walls.     lie  need  not  fear 
The  wind  shall  batter.     Jewelled  he  shall  be 
^Vith  massive  ringlets,  each  a  pound  at  least. 

Ash.  Canst  find  him  ? 

Shir.  I  and  Vincent  Thoresby  wilL 

C.  CoL.  My  Vincent ! 

Shir.  Kate,  if  thou  canst  be  sober — 
Love  ! — Catherine — [from  one  to  the  other  in  his  joy] — Sir— dear  Sir 
— good  Kate — 

ril  run  for  it — to  cages,  birds — and  then 

[Exit  Shirley  through  door  in  the  back  :  others  go  into 

the  chamber. 


ACT  V. 
SCEXE  1. — A  Tavern. — Table,  drinking  curs,  high  cuair;  lamp 

SUSPENDED  OVER  THE  TABLE. 

Brockles,  Chappel  Bill,  I&et  S&arf,  &c.  carousing :  great  noise  : 

Sparshott  in  front 

Two  or  three.  Well  done.  Captain  ;  go  on,  Captain. 

Jac.  By  the  mass 

Brock.  What  papist  have  we  here  ?  whose  mass  was  that  ? 
Chap.  'Twas  Jacob  Peggs. 
Brock.  Eat  up  that  masii  of  thine. 

Jac.  *Ti8  bwallowcd,  Captain ; — but  do  talk :  I  love  to  hear  the 
Captain  talk. 
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Bkock.  He  cares  not  for  thy  listening. 

Sfjlx.  He*!  too  modflrt :  when  I  say  modeat,  I  meaa  he  loves  to  hear 
himself  talk. 

BaocK.  Sir,  tfaimVt  a  gentieman  :-^well,  whta  I  was  out  tmnliDg 
with  the  King  of  Puttlemaloo 

Jac  How  do  they  hunt  there  ? 

Bbock.  On  your  bandicoot. 

Jac.  What  sort  of  a  creature  is  he  ? 

Bbock.  Ha!  your  bandicoot  u  a  cieatiire :  he  has  aix  IsgB. 

Jac.  And  does  he  go  on  all  four  ? 

BaocK.  On  all  six. 

Spab.  I  beg  pardon :  when  I  say  beg  paxdon,  I  mean  explain——- 

Bbock.  Explain  ?     Mr.  C&vetmonth 

Spab.  Civetmouth? 

Bbock.  Well,  Sug^archops :  is  that  better  f  FU  not  explain  ibr  any 
man  I  but  so— Sir — so.  [Tapping  his  hilt — rinng. 

Spab.  Oh,  don*t  be  choleric  [Rising. 

Bbock.  Choleric!  look  to  thy  oars  ■■■ 

Spab.  I  beg  pardon:  when  I  say  beg  pardon,  I  mean-  ^amme, 
come  on.  [Drawing,  and  putting  on  defence. 

Brock.  Sir,  pardon  is  as  much  as  any  gentleman  can  expect  fiosn  a 
gentleman. 

Aix.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Shib.  nVithout.]  Where  are  the  merry  roysterers  ? — this  way  ? — 
'ware  shins [Bbocklbs  goes  to  door  which  is  open,  and  looks. 

Bbock.  A  bird  from  Barbary. 

[Whistle,  without]  Pewit. 

Bbock.  Chappel  Bill,  I  know  him.  [Apart 

Enter  Shiblet  with  Mitbe  Casteb. 

Shib.  Ha,  rare  hearts !  Gentlemen,  may  I  make  one  among  you ? 
Ti^ !  a  flaggon  of  the  best. 

Cas.  a  gentleman  is  always  welcome  here,  if  so  be  he«- 

Shib.  If  he*ll  show  a  carou^ng  spirit  ?— that  will  L  What  sport's 
afoot,  that  I  may  help  and  have  in  it  ? 

Jac  Wilt  drink  with  me  ? 

Ikbt.  Or  me  ? 

Chap.  Or  me? 

Bbock.  A  gentleman  [putting  them  aside  presents  his  cup]  kDoii\'8  a 
gentleman's  cup :  here*s  mine. 

Shib.  Here  is  mine  for  thee.         [Having  filled,  offers  to  Bk^cxxes. 

Bbock.  Welcome  to  this  good  company— ^1  loyal  subjects— and  we 
pray  for  the  King.  [Drinking. 

Shib.  I  read  it  in  your  faces.  [Aside.]  Rogue  is  burnt  in  every 
visage. 

Bbock.  No  smouchers  here 

Spab.  I  beg  pardon !  smouchers  I-^what  are  smouchers  ? 

Bbock.  Hb,  ha,  ha !— a  gentlemfui,  and  not  know  what  smouchers 
are. 
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Sun.  Ha,  ha!  not  know  what  smooohen  are?  What  does  thu 
fellow  here  P — a  ball  of  civet  in  a  handle  of— pah  I 

Spab.  Of — if  it*8  anything  gross  HI  abscond — 

AhL,  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Spas.  Fll  not  stay — ^we  shall  have  the  rendezvous  again.  When  I 
say  rendezvous  I  mean  good  night — gentlemen— Sir,  I  take  my  leave^ 
when  I  say  take  my  leave,  I  mean —  [To  SniBiiBT. 

Shib.  Thou*lt  take  thyself. 

Spab.  Just  so — ^but.  Sir,  pray  pardon  me — when  I  say  pn^floii,  'tis 
not  the  mode  to  bow  so— thus— [edging  ceremonioiisly  tomvds  Shib- 
uet] — ^mark  you.  Sir,  as  I  advance — ^Master  Shirley— etay  not  heie  — 
these  knaves  mean  harm  to  thee. 

Shib.  Hal  thanks — 

Spab.  With  the  hat  thus  lifted-^note— and  then— 

Shib.  Ah  I  so,  I  see.  [Affiscting  to  imitate  him. 

Spab.  Just  so.  [Exit — a  general  ha  ha  ha !  Chappbl  Bill  follows 
Spabshott,  returns  and  draws  to  the  door  after  him-— there 
stands. 

Shib.  They  guard  the  door,  a  good  face  vpon  it  is  the  way. 

Bbock.  Is  that  gentleman  gone  ? 

Jac.  Do  tell  about  the  king  of  Puttlemyloo. 

Bbock.  Well,  he  had  a  row  with  the  king  of  Barkostarfo— > 

Jac.  But  the  Bandicoots. 

Shib.  Bandicoots  ? 

Jac.  Yes — ^he*s  a  horse  with  six  legs. 

Shib.  Ha  I  yes,  Fve  heard  of  them  in— 

Bbock.  Futtlemaloo. 

Shib.  In  PutUemaloo— true. 

Bbock.  Sir,  thou*rt  a  gentleman— well,  he  got  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
back  him. 

Shib.  To  back  the  Bandkx>ot  ? 

Bbock.  No  Sir — to  back  himself,  ha,  ha,  ha!  against  the  king  of 
Barkostarfo— and  I  said  to  the  Dey  of  Algien  "old  Mow**— he  wears 
a  beard  down  to  his  knee— 

Shib.  And  ties  it  round  his  head  when  he  sleepa  for  a  mgfat  cap— 

Jac.  What,  his  beard  ? 

Bbock.  Thou  art  a  gentleman,  so  he  does— this  gentleman  is  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Chap.  Doesn't  he  shave  ? 

Shib.  His  beard,  never— till  the  parish  beadle  has  cut  off  his  head. 

Bbock.  While  I  was  there  he  never  cut  off  my  friend's  head  onoe-^ 
not  once,  while  I  was  there. 

Shib.  He  feared  to  look  Ids  raaor  in  the  face* 

Bbock.  Sir,  thou*rt  a  gentleman. 

Jac  Let  the  Ci^tain  talk. 

Bbock.  Well,  at  it  we  went— I  took  a  galley  under  one  of  liis  castles, 
and  blazed  away,  till-** 

SuiB.  Till  the  fire  went  out  ? 
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B&oCK.  Xo,  Sir,  till  the  water  went  out,  ha,  ha,  ha !  the  tide.  Sir— 
and  left  my  galley  lying  in  the  mud  like  a  barge  here  at  Redxiff. 

SuiR.  When  the  tide  is  out^ 

Brock.  When  the  tide  is  out — Sir,  thou^rt  a  gentleman.  ^Vhat  did 
I  do  then  ? 

SiuR.  Drew  on  thy  mud  boots. 

Brock.  No — 

SiiiR.  How  falsely  book-writers  do  talk !  they  say  there  is  no  tide 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Brock.  Tve  been  all  over  it 

SiUB.  All  over  the  tide  ? 

Brock.  No,  the  Mediterranean  sea— ha,  ha!  Never  contradict  a 
traveller. 

SuiR.  In  his  privilege. 

Brock.  I  know  it  all,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Uopc  to  the  Bermudas, 
as  well  as  I  know  this  can,  or  this  hilt,  Sir. 

SuiB.  I  knew  not  they  were  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Brock.  Thou  know'st  it  now,  Sir —  your  ship  goes  round  the  Cape 
to  the  East  Indies — they  lie  east,  and  so  the  Mediterranean  is — East, 
Sir,  East. 

SiUR.  Thou  liest  at  the  Cape — well — having  doubled  it— 

Brock.  Doubled  it.  Sir !  I*ve  trebled  it. 

SuiR.  And  put  back — 

[AVhistle,  without,]  Pewit. 

Brock.  A  bird  from  Barbary ! 

Shir.  That  is  a  rogue's  signal.  [Aside. 

Brock.  AVhat  says  the  clock  ? 

Chap.  Nine. 

Brock.  Od  so,  Pve  a  business — time  gallops  in  pleasant  company — 
thanks  for  thine — Chappcl  Bill — help  [affecting  to  be  drunk  in  putting 
on  his  cloak]  a  gentleman*s  cloak  to  ride — [aside]  look  to  him — keep 
him  here,  or  he'll  be  on  my  beat  at  Colville's — thanks— [aloud]  now 
Tm  gone — let  this  gentleman  be  fairly  used. 

Chap.  I  will. 

Brock.  Good  night,  Sir.         [Exit  Brockles  with  Mitre  Caster. 

Shir.  I  must  not  loose  him. 

J  AC.  Oh  I  guess  the  Captain's  business — mum,  Sir«— he's  a  favourite 
with  them. 

SniR.  Going  on  his  travels — [aside]  next  trip  to  Tyburn— merry 
hearts — good  night  [Going,  is  met  by  Cuappel  Bill. 

Enter  Mitre  Caster. 

Chap.  But,  Sir,  don't  leave  us  yet — 
Ikey.  No,  Sir,  a  little  more  of  thy  pleasant  company. 
Jac.  Newly  come,  and  part  so  soon. 

Cas.  Wg  have  a  rule  here,  Sir,  we  make  every  new  comer  king  of 
the  company — ChapiK?l  Bill,  keq)  thy  squint  to  the  door. 

SiiiR.  King  of  the  company,  ch  ?— [aside]  if  that  bludgeon  were  in 
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my  han<l  instea^l  of  his. — [Aloud.]  A  sceptre  for  the  King !  King, 
say  ye  ?  Tl)en  a  merrier  King,  King  Charles  himself  would  not  be — 
[goes  to  the  high  chair] — so  here's  my  throne — a  roaring  flaggon,  now, 
to  *noint  my  royal  pate  withal !  We'll  have  a  night  on't — and  every 
subject  of  my  realm  shall  drink  till  every  eye  can  see  in  every  candle, 
fifty  suns — and  then  again,  till  every  eye  snuff  out  itself  with  goggling 
at  the  cups !  Fill  up  !  fill  up !  my  hearts  of  brass — my  red-gill'd 
subjects  all. 

All.  Hurra !  [Flaggons  stirring. 

Shir.  Not  yet,  my  loyals,  till  the  king  give  signal  that  his  health  be 
drank. 

Jac.  Oh !  he's  a  rare  one. 

SniB.  [Stands.]  Now  each  true  man  with  brimming  cup  in  hand, 
arise,  and  rev'rent  ready  stand. — ^Well,  are  ye  ready,  all  ? 

[Gets  one  foot  on  table  ready  for  springing. 

All.  All  ready! 

Jac.  This  is  rare ! 

Shib.  Then  lift  together — ^now— one  cheer !  hurra !  [On  the  table 
waving  his  hat,  contrives  to  extinguish  the  lamp — ^leaps  over  their  heads 
— trips  up  Chappel  Bill,  gets  the  bludgeon,  and  off.] 

Cas.  Chappell  Bill,  crack  him  on  the  sconce. 

Iket.  I  have  him.  [Seizing  Chappel  Bux--4lark. 

Chap.  He's  off 

Cas.  No. 

All.  Lights — ^lights. 

Cas.  He  has  not  paid  his  score. 

[Confusion  and  uproar — scene  shuts  in. 

SCENE  2. — A  Dark  Narrow  Street — Projected  Buildiivgs,  &c. 

NEAR  Redriff. 

Enter  Sir  Colbeck. 

Sir  Col.  Ugly  dark  I  if  these  blind  alleys  could  see  themselves 
t'ley'd  blush  a  lamplight — a  broken  neck*8  in  every  step— this  is 
England ;  umph !  Til  go  back — if  I  can.  England  I  here's  a  taste 
of  it.  I  shall  not  reach  Tom  Colville's  without  a  batter'd  carcase — a 
surgeon  fiddling  about  my  crack'd  shins,  is  my  luck.  Fll  rate  Tom 
Colville  and  go  back.  [Two  men  rush  upon  him. 

1st.  Ay,  so  thou  shalt,  free  fare. 

Sir  Col.  Hallo  !  rogues — this  is  England,  is  it  ? 

[They  bind  his  mouth. 

2nd.  Off  with  him  to  the  skiff. 

Sir  Col.  Hoooo  ! 

Ist  Silence — Master, 

Enter  Shirley. 

SinR.  One  scent  lost — another's  found.  Hallo— ha !  down,  down  ! 
dogs,  down !  [Beats  them  off. 
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1st  'TiA  all  up  I  to  the  skiff- 


Shib.  Rather  unpleasant  promenading. 

Sir  Col.  Hoooo  !  [Pointing  to  his  mouth. 

Shib.  Gagged,  too!  oonvenatioo  was  not  neceaaaiy  to  make  it 
agreeable  they  thought— don*t  bite^  Sir. 

Sir  Col.  This  is  England  is  it— Pm  sick  already. 

Shie.  Lately  arrived,  Sir. 

Sir  Col.  Not  quiet  yet— and  Fve  been  away  nine  years.  All  blind 
alleys,  and  no  lamps — and  not  quiet — Fll  go  back — thou  shalt  go  with 
me,  good  fellow. 

Shib.  I  love  motion,  but  Fve  a  little  business  just  now  which  I  can*fc 
well  postpone-— 

Sir  Col.  Business— «hin-breaking-*nothing  else. 

Shib.  Rogue  hunting,  Sir. 

Sir  Col.  Try  back. 

Shib.  And  tiiou  art  just  arrived  ? 

Sir  Col.  Ay,  and  too  soon — a  pretty  neighbourhood  Colville  keeps. 

Shib.  Dost  thou  know  Master  Colidlle  f 

Sir  CoL.  I  thought  so  once-^lague  FU  see  him— rate  him  and  go 
back.     Can'st  show  me  ? 

Shib.  I  am  now  going  there,  Sir ! 

Sir  CoL.  Then  Fm  safe— except  for  shins — ^what  art  like  ? — ^do 
lamps — no  moon  in  England,  I  suppose — theyVe  fri^ten*d  her  away — 
she*d  get  a  broken  pate  among  them — stay  in  England  ?— no— thy 
name,  lad? 

Shib.  Shirley,  Sir- 
Sir  Col.  Shirley,  Shirley,  Shirley!  and  going  to  ColviUe's!  who 
was  thy  father  ? 

Shib.  His  name  was  Shirley-^ 

Sir  Col.  No !  was  it  ?  and  going  to  Colville*s  ? 

Shib.  No,  Sir,  Fm  going  there. 

Sir  Col.  A  merry  fellow,  too. 

Shib.  The  boy  whistled  in  the  church-yard,  when  he  was  terrified. 

Sir  Col,  Didst  ever  know  Ned  Shirley  ? 

Shib.  Fve  some  acquaintance  vnth  hkn«- 

Sir  Col.  Ay,  a  rare  ^ow — 

Shib.  They  say  he*d  be  the  better  were  h«  not  quite  so  grave  a  young 
man- 
Sir  Col.  What,  Sir,  Ned  Shirley  grave  ? 

Shib.  Ah,  you  mean  my  father,  Sir — 

Sir  CoL.  What>  what,  Ned  Shirley*s  boy!  and  no  lamps !  Thy 
hand,  Ned  Shirley*s  son ! 

Shib.  Knew  you  my  father.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Col.  Me?  I  know  him  ?  Come  along  to  Tom  Colville'a — and 
thou  shalt  see  if  I  knew  Ned  Shirley— come  along— no  lamps !  'ware 
shins.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  ^.— An  Apartment  at  Colvillk's. — Table,  Chairs,  &c. 
CoLviLLE,  Vincent  Tuoresbt,  and  Catherine  Colviixb. 

Col.  Tm  happy  in  it,  Vincent ;  Catherine's  choice 
Tve  ever  said  should  be  her  father's — there.  [Joins  their  hands. 

TuoR.  I  am  too  full  of  riches,  here,  to  count 
Them  o'er  in  words 

CoL.  Needs  not — I  see  it — ^reason  for  it — 
Thou  hast  a  ruler  now,  dear  Kate !  God  bless 
Ye  both.     Poor  Robert — well,  I'll  find  a  way — 

C.  Col.  Ah — ^poor  fellow ! 

CoL.  Dost  banter,  Kate  ?  'tis  cruel  to  a  lover  who 
Must  wear  the  willow. 

C.  Col.  Father,  do  young  ladies 
Ever  lay  wagers  ? 

CoL.  Ay  do  they,  and  win, 
From  favour. 

C.  CoL.  I  will  hold  with  thee  a  wager. 

CoL.  On  what  shalt  be  ? 

C.  CoL.  Within  one  week  thou'lt  bless 
My  will  that  for  itself  in  making  choice 
Did  heedless  throw  away  thy  proflfer'd  paragon. 

CoL.  What,  Yellowley? 

C.  CoL.  Him,  father — 

CoL.  A\Tiy? 

C.  CoL.  And  in  thy  love  for  her 
Wilt  thankful  bow  for  her  escape  and  thine. 

CoL.  Kate !  what  mean'st  thou,  Kate  ?  no  more— or  fuUy — 

C.  Col.  Sir,  within  one  week — 

Thor.  She  means  it^  Sir. 

CoL.  What?  what! 

Enter  Simeon,  with  a  large  key. 

Sim.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Col.  What  is  the  matter,  Simeon  ? 

Sim.  I  ain't  a  bit  frighten'd. 

C.  Col.  So  we  see. 

Sim.  Such  an  ugly  giant  knave — O,  Master  Colville,  Ot  Master 
Thoresby,  01 

C.  CoL.  WTiat  is  it,  Thankful  ? 

Sim.  Verily,  Mistress  Catherine,  it  is  the  man  of  darkness — 

CoL.  Tell  us,  bring  him  to  the  light,  Simeon. 

Sim.  Ho  !  I  saw  him  get  over  the  wall. 

Col.  The  wall ! 

Sim.  And  he  did'nt  see  me — and  he  looked  about  with  two  eyes  u 
big  as  porridge  bowls — ^ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Col.  There's  some  one  on  the  premises  I 
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Sim.  Oh,  no— he*s  in  the  coal-house. — Look,  here— the  coal-lioiiM 
key — I  lock*d  him  in — ^I  caught  him — I  ain*t  a  hit  frightened. 

CoL.  More  than  one  ? 

Snc.  One  gpreat  one — ^he  peepM  ahout,  and  rolled  his  eyes — and  then 
went  in — and  I  took  off  my  shoes — and  went  «<h— and  turned  the  key — 
and  it  made  such  a  noise — ^but  I  ain*t  a  hit  firightened  now. 

Thor.  m  have  him. 

C.  CoL.  No,  Vincent — father,  do  not  go — 

CoL.  With  valiant  Simeon,  too— 

Sim.  I  ain*t  frightened !  such  a  big  one. 

Thor.  Simeon — ^the  way.  [Exit  Thobbsbt  after  SmsoN . 

C.  Col.  Father,  I  cannot  laugh,  now. 

CoL.  Why  not  ?  no  better  time,  than  when  a  knave  ia  cao^t  in  hit 
own  snare. 

Sim.  [Without]  Ck>me  !^<K>me  along* — ah,  thou  naughty  one. 

Enter  Thorssbt,  Sdcbov,  and  Brocklbs. 

Thor.  What,  Captain  Brockles ! 

Col.  *Tis  Brockles.  [Goes  off  and  returns  with  a  |Mstol. 

C.  Col.  Brockles,  Brockles !  father  I  joy — my  birds ! — 

[Exit  Cathbbinx  Coltills. 
TuoR.  Ha,  Captain !  on  thy  travels. 
Sim.  Tyburn !  Tyburn !  Tyburn  ! 
CoL.  Simeon,  go  down. 
Sim.  Sir ! 
CoL.  Go. 

Sim.  Ha !  Tyburn !  [Exit  Sofsos. 

Col.  Vincent,  wilt  thou  leave  this  fellow  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  ? 
Thor.  Alone  with  him.  Sir  ? 

CoL.  Fve  that  to  say  to  him  which  deeply  concerns  thee,  yet  *tis  not 
fit  that  thou  shouldst  hear  it. 
Thor.  Sir,  he's  a  ruffian. 

Col.  Look  here — go,  Thoresby,  go.  [Shewing  he  is  armed. 

[Exit  Thor£8bt. 
[CoLYiLLE  goes  down  to  front  of  stage  and  beckons,  after 

calling. 
CoL.  Gilbert  Brockles ! 
Brock.  Ay,  this  is  my  last  voyage. 

CoL.'  Come  here !  and  stir  not,  hand  or  foot  I— what  was  thy  pur- 
pose here  to-night  ? 

Brock.  Do  you  expect  Fll  tell  you.  Master  Colville  ? 
CoL.  For  thy  safety,  yes — what  was  it  ? 
Brock.  With  a  pistol  at  my  head. 

Col.  There.  [Lajdng  pistol  on  the  table. 

Brock.  No  hurt  to  Master  Colville. 

CoL.  To  whom  ?— one  question :— what  dost  thou  know  of  Sir  Col- 
beck*s  death  ? 
Brock.  Nothing. 
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Ck>L.  Tis  false. 

Brock.  Do  you  expect  me  to  put  a  halter  round  my  own  neck  t 

Coi*.  It  is  so,  then  ? 

Brock.  I  had  no  hand  in  his  death. 

CoL.  Tell  all  thou  knowest 

Brock.  Without  a  bargain  ? 

CoL.  What  b  it  ? 

Brock.  Fm  caught  here — let  me  go,  if  I  tell  all  I  know. 

CoL.  If  every  way  innocent  of  his  death. 

Brock.  As  thyself,  Master  Colville. 

Col.  In  that  true  ? 

Brock.  Yon*ll  not  believe  me,  but  it  is.     Now,  promise. 

Col.  If  innocent  of  that — 

Brock.  I  am,  indeed,  I  am. 

Col.  Well— 

Brock.  Well  ? 

Col.  I  promise — now ! 

Brock.  Sir  Colbeck  did  not  go  to  Ashden^s  house  at  all. 

Col.  Then  Walter  i$  innocent ! 

Brock.  Master  Ashden  is. 

CoL.  Thou  must  swear  this. 

Brock.  I  am  ready,  now. 

CoL.  In  a  court  of  law,  swear  it. 

Brock.  What  becomes  of  me,  then  ? 

CoL.  Fve  given  my  word  to  let  thee  go  untouched. 

Brock.  Fll  swear  it  here — ^not  there. 

CoL.  Then  Ashden's  sacrificed ! 

Brock.  I  can^t  help  that. 

Col.  ni  count  thee  down  a  hundred  pieces  now,  and  two  hundred 
Biore  when  he  is  safe. 

Brock.  A  shilling's  worth  of  rope  is  higher  bidding. 

CoL.  Fve  promised. 

Brock.  Fm  to  go,  if  I  tell  all. 

Col.  TeU  all— where  went  Sir  Colbeck  f 

Brock.  To  Germany. 

Col.  He  did  ?— oh,  Uvea  he  ?  Oh,  Walter !  Walter  I— where— 
Brockles — w^here  ? 

Brock.  I  know  not. 

Col.  Swear,  I  say,  in  a  court  of  law. 

Brock.  Has  Master  Colville  forgotten  certain  jewels  ? 

Col.  Well  P 

Brock.  I  had  them ! 

Cou  Thou  ?— villain  I 

Brock.  Three  hundred  pieces — a  shilling's  worth  of  rope— no  court 
for  me. 

Col,  What  became  of  the  jewels  ? 

Brock.  The  last  of  them  I  sold,  to-day. 

CoL,  To-day  ?— to  whom  'f 
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Brock.  To  Master  Robert  Yellowley. 
Col.  Yellowley — ^ha !  Kate — and  Ashden's  life  in  jeopardy. 
Bbock.  I  came  to  get  them  back  fo^  him. 
Col.  For  him ! 

SiiiB.  [Without.]  Hallo !  fly  open  doors — clear  the  way — a  bonfire 
for  a  candle. 

Enter  Thoresbt  and  Catuerhie  Colville. 

Thor.  &  C.  Col.  AVTiat's  the  matter  ? 

Shir.  Stay  here  a  moment :  do  not  come  in  till  I  fetch  thee. 

[Enteriug. 
CoL.  &c.  Shirley  !— Ned  !— 
C.  CoL.  Why,  Edward ! 

Enter  Suirlet — ^bustling  in  joy,  &c. 

SaiR.  Ha  !    what  Captain  —  a  bird  from  Barbary— dear   Sir  f to 

Colvllle]  Vincent !  not  Sir  Vincent  yet — no  dead  men*s  shoes  yet— 

ah,  Kate,  good  Kate,  merry  Kate,  merrier  yet — stay,  rogues  and  honest 

people,  a  moment,  stay — Kate,  thy  birds  !  [Exit  at  opposite  side. 

CoL.  Why,  he's  mad — poor  fellow  ! 

Thor.  He  has  found  too  great  joy — and  cannot  carry  it  all  himself— 
he  must  have  our  assistance. 

Col.  Oh,  that  Walter  Ashden  could  share  it. 
C.  CoL.  Father,  he  will — 

Shir.  [W^ithout.]  Do  come,  come  along — here  they  are,  all  friends  ! 
Kate  look — Sir.     [Entering  with  Ashden  and  his  daughter — recipro- 
cates, &c. — runs  off  again  opposite. 
Col.  Walter  I 
Ash.  Brother  Colville. 
•  CoL.  Oh— Walter— W^alter ! 

Shir.  Come,  Sir — here — [enters  with  Sir  Colbeck] — I've  saved  a 
dead  man*s  ghost  from  being  kidnapped  and  murdered. 
CoL.  and  Ash.  Sir  Colbeck  Thoresby ! 

Thor.  Father !  [Kneeling. 

CoL.  Walter,  and  niece  Kate — now,  heaven  be  thanked. 
Sir  CoL.  Ah,  Vincent,  lad !  how  art,  lad  ? — hem  !  Tm  not  ashamed 
of  thee,  lad — a  pretty  prank  Tve  played  thee. 
C.  Ash.  Fatlier,  Sir  Colbeck*s  jewels — 

Ash.  Here  arc  thy  jewels  [after  having  spoken  aside  with  Colvilx*] 
which  Brockles  tliere  confessed  to  his  having  stolen. 

[Giving  them  to  Sir  Colbeck. 
Sir  CoL.  Oh  sparklers  !  ho !  come  back  !  that  knave  !  and  thy  neck, 
eh — Ashden  ? — Ned  Shirley's  son — brave  lad,  good  lad — here's  a  recep- 
tion !     I  wont  go  back  !  who's  this  ? 
Ash.  My  daughter  Catherine. 
Sir  CoL.  Ha  !  pretty  Kate — and  this  ? 
Thor.  My  wife,  Catherine — to-morruw,  if  it  plcaijc  you  Y 
Sir  CoL.  Who  ? 
CoL.  My  daughter,  Catherine. 
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Sir  Col.  I  wout  go  back  I — here*s  a  reception  !  and  thou  ?  Ned 
Sliirley's  Kate — eh  ?  I  see — there's  for  thee.  IIere*s  a  reception !  and 
Master  Battledore  has  kept  my  secret — well,  he*s  all  alone  in  this  wid« 
world — there's  not  another  ! 

Col.  What  ?  Sir  Colbeck  ? 

Sir  CoL.  A  lawyer — and  honest  ? 

CoL.  Did  he  know  of  thy  being  alive  ? 

Sir  CoL.  Ay,  and  of  my  coming  here  to  night. 

Col.  Then  a  greater  rascal  never  rode  upon  a  hurdle. 

Sir  CoL.  "Whew  ! — with  a  breath  you  have  tum'd  snow  into  soot. 

C.  CoL.  My  wager's  won :  for  I  suspect  Master  Yellowley  knew 
sumetldng  of  this. 

CoL.  Stay !  Simeon  !  [Calling. 

Enter  Simeon. 

Sim.  Sir. 

Col.  Say,  to  Master  Yellowley  I  would  speak  with  him, 

Sim.  I  can't.  Sir,  he's  gone. 

Col.  Gone  ?  whither  ? 

Sim.  Down  the  river  in  a  skiff,  with  Master  Lawyer  :  he  came  and 
took  away  a  trunk — 

Col.  Simeon,  sweep  out  hb  chamber — bum  the  desk  at  which  he 
used  to  sit — throw  the  ashes  with  his  pens  and  ink  into  the  Thames — 
now,  to  night — they  may  go  after  him. 

Sim.  Yes,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Shir.  And  I  suspect  the  c^tain  was  a  partner  in  this  business. 

Col.  Speak. 

Brock.  Twas  Battledore  and  Yellowley 's  business,  and  I  helped — Sir 
Colbeck  was  to  be  put  on  board  a  Dutch  dogger,  and  carried  over  to 
Flanders. 

Sir  CoL.  Away  with  that  fellow — [Exit  Brockles] — ^here's  a  recep- 
tion,    ril  go  back ! 

C.  Asu.  No,  do  not  leave  England,  Sir  Colbeck. 

Sir  Col.  Pay  me  for  staying — [kissing  her] — I  wont  go— and  Ashden, 
how*8  thy  neck  ?  that's  no  joke. 

Col.  But  why,  Sir  Colbeck  didst  thou  conceal  thyself  so  long  ? 

Sir  CoL.  You  thought  me  dead  ?  ha !  ha !  my  prank — and  Ashden's 
neck  was  near  paying  for  it. 

Col.  and  Ash.  How  ?  why,  tell  us ! 

Sir  Col.  Why,  I*m  ashamed  on't  now — but  here  goes — Monk  was 
up  in  the  North — and  I  tum'd  short  off  to  him,  as  I  was  going  to  Ash- 
den's, in  a  grumbling  humour,  and  I  wish'd  to  stir  him  on  to  make 
things  quiet ;  but  he  was  shilly-shally — humm'd  and  ha'd— all  smoke 
and  mystery.  I  could  not  see  into  him — I  told  liim  my  mind,  and 
made  him  sec  mc — so  off  I  went— told  Battledore  a  rogue !  to  keep 
secret.  I  went  to  (Jcrmany  to  smoke  till  ye  were  quiet  in  England — 
and  laughofl  to  think  how  you  would  wonder — and  the  longer  I  stayed, 
the  more  I  laughed— and  then  1  got  hold  of  another  prank— or  it  got 
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hold  of  me,  to  come  back  and  surprise  you-*>and  I  was  surprised  my- 
self—two clumsy  fisted  knaves — Tom  Colville,  why  dost  not  keep  better 
guard?— and  no  lamps — ^they  grappled  and  muaded  me,  and  Ned 
Shirley*s  boy  came — and  Tve  a  mind  to  go  back. 

All,  No,  no ! 

Shir.  What  makes  my  young  Lady  Thoresby,  that  is  to  be  eo 
merry? 

Col.  Ay,  Kate,  what  is  it  ? 

C.  Col.  I  was  thinking  that  Edward  would  make  a  play  of  the  last 
three  or  four  day^s  events. 

All.  a  play ! 

C.  Col.  Oh,  matter  enough  for  plot— and  his  wit  will  fashion  the 
dialogue.  There  is  Master  Ashden  and  poor  cousin  Kate  rescued  firom 
pursuit  by  Edward — the  hiding  them  with  my  birds — and  the  letters 
found  by  my  father — which  he  thought  were  for  me ;  and  they  so 
frightened  him. 

Col.  Ha!  rogue! 

C.  Col.  And  Sir  Colbeck*s  jewels  stolen — he  thought  to  be  dead — 
and  my  uncle*s  life  in  danger — and  Edward  marrying  cousiu  Kate — 
and 

C.  Ash.  Vincent  marrying  cousui  Kate— 

C.  Col.  Yes — and — oh,  how  shall  we  finish  ? 

Col.  Ha,  how ! 

C.  Col.  And  then  Sir  Colbeck  returns,  and- 


Sir  Col.  And  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  you  would  have  made  of  it,  if 
he  had  not  returned — and 

Col.  Well,  let  us  see  the  end — 

C.  Col.  Sir  Colbeck  on  returning  is  kidnapped — ^and  rescued— 
and 


TuoR.  The  Catherines  are  married,  and 

Col.  Well- 
Sir  Col.  There  ye  are  all  fast — 
Col.  All  at  a  stand  still-— 

C,  Col.  Let  the  curtain  fall— we  can  run  and  hide  ourselves.     Un- 
less Sir  Colbeck  will  speak — for  he  lias  caused  the  mischief. 
Sir  Col.  Me !  no,  T\\  go  back  first. 
Thor.  Then  its  all  over — 
Col.  No,  no — ^not  yet — the  best  is  to  come — good  Ned 

[Goes  off. 

Sir  Col.  What  freak  has  Tom  Colville  got  in  his  head  ? 

C.  Col.  I  can  guess !  [Colville  returns  with  parchments. 

Col.  There — Ned — look,  good  lad, — there  the  Shirley  manors  are 
Shirley's  again—  [Gives  them  to  Shirlet. 

All.  What? 

Shir.  Dear  Sir,  this  bounty— 

CoL.  No — no  love  for  thee— dear  Ned !  love  for  thy  good,  dear> 
dead  father— Ned — not  bounty.  We'll  have  the  old  house  built  up 
again  for  thee  and  Catherine  Asbdcn — and  all  the  brambles  grubbed  up— 
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AflH.  And  the  rats  all  hunted  forth — 

Sir  Col.  Til  not  go  back — 1*11  stay  to  shake  honest  Tom  Colville  by 
the  hand — and  dandle  my  grandson. 

Thor.  Now  for  the  epilogue. 

C.  Col.  I  hate  epilogues— 

Shir.  So  do  I— they  are  doses  of  laudanum  given  to  a  man  when 
he*s  falling  asleep. 

C.  Col.  But  something  must  be  said  to  the  spectators  to  finish  with 
—to  propitiate 

Col.  Well,  Kate,  say  it  thou — 

C.  Col.  Me — ^no  I  it*s  Edward*s  play-— 

Sir  Col.  Come,  Ned— make  haste,  Fm  hungry— «ave  thy  bacon, 
lad. 

Shik.  l^tress  Thoresby  has  a  persuasive  tongue. 

C.  Col.  Thou  say  so— and  Catherine  Ashden  beside  thee  ?     Speak, 
cousin—  [Putting  C.  Ashden  forward — ^who  shrinks. 

C.  Ash.  Oh— I  dare  not. 

Shir.  Come,  Kate,  in  mercy— 

C.  Cou  Well,  then,  I  must— now  Edward,  to  save  thee  from 

hem  I  [Goes  forward. 

C.  Col.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 


thb  end  of  the  comedt. 
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A  REVIEW. 

Sheffield  Irii^  January  10,  ldS7. 

Foe  the  publication  of  this  efficient  and  admirable  little  volame,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  new  editor  of  the  Monthiy  Repositaryy  Mr.  Home,  a 
gentleman  whose  far-searching  intellect  and  well -stored  miDd,  directed 
by  his  strong  heart  to  integrity  of  purpose,  dared  to  exercise,  not  only 
the  liberty  to  enquire  into  tlie  late  Mr.  Hazlitt*s  politics  and  philosophy, 
but  the  greater  boldness  of  proclaiming  his  approbation  thereof  to  the 
public,  at  a  time  when  many,  who  secretly  admired,  shrunk  from  the 
peril  of  acknowledgment ;  it  might  have  damaged  their  respectability 
of  reputation ;  conventional  order  would  have  been  shocked.  The 
death  of  that  bold,  clear,  and  original  writer,  has  stripped  truth  of  some 
of  its  terrors;  and  the  justice  to  his  great  talents,  which  was  denied  him 
while  living,  is  in  progress  of  award  now  he  is  dead.  With  the  knaves 
who  practice  on  fools,  and  the  fools  who  chain  themselves  as  servile 
dupes  to  knavery*s  car,  his  name,  if  it  be  heard  among  them,  will  hourly 
become  more  abhorrent ;  each  added  incense  to  his  memory  will  be  an 
increased  stench  of  putridity  in  their  nostrils.— Amen. 

The  man  who  thinks  perseveringly  and  profoundly,  feels  strongly, 
and  with  an  intense  love  of  the  truths  he  thus  discovers,  advocates  them 
"  through  good  report  and  through  ill  report,"  with  confident  eloquence 
and  courage  unflinching,  must,  even  at  thb  day,  draw  sustaining  hope 
in  his  toil,  from  the  convictions  and  affirmations  of  posterity.  His  age 
is  not  with  him ; — ^it  stands  before  him  a  frowning  barrier  which  he 
must  boldly  ^^  overleap,  or  else  fall  down**  at  it.  Brilliant  as  was  the 
light  which  Hazlitt  threw  around  him  while  living,  it  was  only  within 
a  narrow  circle  that  his  genius  and  talents  were  appreciated,  admired, 
and  acknowledged ;  few  were  they  who  would  or  could  appreciate  his 
powers, — fewer  still  they  who  admired,  and  fewest  of  all  were  the  darers 
to  acknowledge.  Heresy  and  sedition  were  the  burs  that  stuck  to  the 
man  who  dared.  The  finger  of  death  was  required  to  extinguish  the 
close  scrutiny  and  expansive  flash  of  his  intellectual  gaze ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  power  of  his  eye,  and  the  active  vigour  of  his  brain, 
should  be  struck  into  a  dull  and  senseless  blank  before  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands might  open  their  eyes  with  a  willingness  to  imbibe  illuminatioD 
from  him,  as  they  gazed.  Now,  indeed,  the  belief  in  Hazlitt*s  philoso- 
phically moral  creeds  is  striding  along,  spite  of  the  vituperative  filths 
which  have  been  heaped  up  in  obstruction.     The  fabrics  of  venerated 
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oonventionalisms,  where  mind  was  imprisoned,  and  the  spirit  of  man  lay 
benumbed,  enchained,  or  dead ;  the  fond  delusions  and  rooted  s<^histries 
which  blinded  intellectual  vision,  and  the  blundering  but  knavish  obsti- 
nacy, skilful  only  in  trick  and  knavery,  which  held  them  up  as  religiously 
sacred ;  and  the  union  of  these,  by  which  fraud  taught  greediness  and 
of^ression  to  complicate  and  intricate  their  schemes  in  order  to  perplex 
and  cajole  the  Millions  who  were  thus  made  the  prey  of  a  Few,  were 
struck  at  by  Hazlitt,  with  the  piercing  and  ponderous  weapons  of  indo- 
midable  and  scathing  truth,  with  a  force  which  it  would  be  folly  to  ex- 
pect knaves  will  either  forget  or  forgive  ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  some  of  the  dupes  are  acquiring  a  little  sensibility  to  the 
blows ;  but  they  will  take  a  good  deal  of  hammering — they  are  tough 
materials  to  work  at ;  tough,  though  not  expansive,  but,  while  in  thdr 
delnders*  hands,  as  flexible  as  their  deluders  can  desire. 

This  book  is  a  capital  three  shillingsworth  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
four  maxims  or  sayings  of  Hazlitt  It  is  a  compendium  of  wisdom, 
which  a  clear  eye  and  a  squadron  of  thoughts,  which  possess  at  once 
the  faculty  of  diving  deeply,  and  floating  buoyantly  and  brilliantly, 
have  drawn  up  from  the  well  of  man's  heart ;  and,  so  distinct,  various, 
and  multitudinous  are  the  treasures  brought  up  and  exhibited,  that 
every  reader  among  millions  may  hear  and  see  some  duplicate  throb,  or 
echoing  pulsation  of  his  own  heart :  a  bright  and  certain,  though  not 
always  complimentary,  reflex  of  his  own  thoughts  and  sentiments.  And 
if,  among  die  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  Characteristics,  there  is 
something  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  acquiesce, — something,  it  may  be, 
in  which  acquiescence  is  impossible,  there  is  nothing  which  is  invaluable 
in  itself  as  a  power  of  thought,  or  as  a  suggestion  on  which  thought  may 
flow,  or  as  a  text  which  sets  the  reflective  Acuities  in  motion ;  nothing 
from  which,  indeed,  a  correct  and  perfectly  Christian  morality  may  not  be 
deduced  and  inculcated  with  a  hope  of  practical  and  practised  utility.  We 
may  object  to  propositions  here  and  there,  but  we  must  rise  from  a  per- 
usal, or  from  a  casual  glance,  with  the  feeling  that  ^  this  is  useful — this  is 
not  wasted.**  However,  by  adopting  the  Editor's  counsel  (given  in  the 
preface),  and  reading  beyond  one  proposition  before  we  reject  it  as  un- 
sound in  ethical  principle,  to  another  which  illustrates  and  modifies  it, 
and,  thus  combined,  presents  a  truthful  result.  Again,  all  readers  may 
not  be  gratified  by  the  sharpness  of  his  severity  :  there  will  be  some 
flinching  at  his  sarcasms ;  his  satire  may  bite :  fbr  our  own  part  we  like 
them  all.  We  have  revelled  in  them ;  feeling  convinced,  as  we  do  feel, 
that  however  fierce  they  may  be,  their  fierceness  is  created  by  a  just  in- 
dignation :  we  see  the  sincerity  of  truth  which  draws  them  forth — 
though  it  is  misery  to  know  they  are  true,  they  stand  in  direct  and  bold 
antagonism  of  the  sophistry,  cant,  and  hypocrisy  which  would  gloss 
them  over,  conceal  them,  or  translate  their  vile  attributes,  **  virtues, 
proprieties,  and  decorums.**  See  No.  C.  for  example :  its  application 
is  "  as  broad  and**  almost  "  as  general  as  the  casing  air^  in  England. 
**  What  passes  in  the  world  for  talent,  or  dexterity,  or  enterprise,  is 
often  only  a  want  of  principle.     We  may  succeed  where  others  fiul ;  not 
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from  a  greater  share  of  invention,  but  from  not  h&ng  nice  in  the  cfaotoe 
of  expedients.**  And,  truly  it  may  be  added,  it  la  suooesa  only  wfaicfa 
hides  the  baseness  of  an  unprincipled  scheme,  and  failure  only  which  de- 
Telopes  its  moral  turpitude. 

Sharp  and  delving  is  the  following ;  and  its  massive  tmth,  though 
not  every  where  seen  and  detected,  is  felt  by  nullions  :— 

No.  cxcvn. 

**  Want  of  principle  is  power.  Truth  and  honesty  set  a  limit  to  our 
efforts,  which  impudence  and  hypocrisy  eanly  overlcwp.** 

But  these  may  be  tasted  as  unpleasant  asperities :  the  little  volume 
contains  variety  of  deliciously  pals^ble  matter,  supfungs  of  excellent 
champagne,  stout  port,  veritable  claret,  cooling  hock,  and  not  a  few 
drops  of  brandy  ;  nor  are  honies  and  perfumes  wanting  to  delight  the 
olfactories  and  soothe  the  palates  of  those  who  love  sweets  and  aroma; 
It  is  a  feast  at  which  all  may  find  something  to  their  taste.  Try  for 
yourself  reader. 


LETTERS.* 

Sheffield  Iris,  November  14, 1837. 

Campomento,  Sept  7,  1837. 
Mr  Dear  Sib, — A  pint  of  goat*s  milk,  two  cups  of  coffee,  and  a  bit  of 
bread,  have  kindled  my  resolution  to  the  labour  of  writing — fi>r  la- 
bour it  is ; — my  desk  is  a  sheet  of  thick  pasteboard,  resting  on  my  knees ; 
— my  ink  a  few  drops  of  vino  seco  (I  believe  this  is  the  veritable  sack  of 
Falstaff,)  poured  upon  the  stuff  called  ink-powder, — the  compound  is 
a  blue  black  gritty  mud ;— pens  bad,  and  I  inc^>acitated  for  the  mend- 
ing art ;  my  knife  is  edgeless,  and  I  am  without  strop  or  hone.  I  may 
contrive  to  scribble  something,  but  I  question  whether  what  I  do  write 
now  will  be  legible  when  it  reaches  you ;  for  this  I  must  take  my  chance, 
trusting  to  fortune  and  your  good  spectacles.  Here  I  am  fairly  hutted, 
in  a  little  road  side  Yenta,  in  Andalusia, — ^three  miles  from  Gibraltar — 
two  from  San  Roque,  and  six  from  Algesiras ; — over  my  head  a  roof  of 
wattled  reeds  or  canes ;  under  my  feet  bricks — a  barrel  of  wine  with 
the  cock  and  key  in,  just  27  inches  from  my  nose  ; — a  glassless  window 
or  port,  at  which  I  am  sitting,  for  light,  on  my  left  hand ;  myriads  of 
fat,  luscious  grapes  vrithin  arm*s  reach ;  through  ^d  windows  melting  figs 
—purple  to  the  very  heart.  Pomegranates,  h^  chumbo,  i.  e.  rough  $ga 

*  Extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  Joseph  Bateman,  L.LJ3.,  of 
London ;  Ebenezer  Elliott,  and  George  Henry  Hobson,  of  Sheffield ; 
Thomas  Tunaley,  of  Derby ;  and  other  intimate  friends  of  C.  R.  P. — 
They  were  vmtten  when  he  was  on  his  health-seeking  travels,  of  which 
some  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  work,  and  most  of  them 
appeared  in  the  Sheffield  Iris* — J.  F. 
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the  rich  fruit  of  the  eommon  cactus,  alias  prickly  pear,  swarming  on 
acres  and  acres  of  land ;  lemons  and  oranges  (not  yet  ripe) ;  huge  me* 
Ions  (water  and  musk),  abundant ;  and,  as  the  French  boazding-houses 
promise  their  lodgers  in  the  article  of  bread,  all  these  luxuries  and  temp* 
tations,  *'  arla»discretion  ;** — and  I  am  discreet  enough  to  look  at  them 
and  so  be  satisfied :  the  fear  of  a  tertian,  so  prevalent  here  in  the  fruit 
season,  teaches  me  this  wisdom ;  and  with  sixty  thousand  ripe  and  de* 
licious  muscatels,  a-/a-c/i«cr^'on,  per  diem,  I  have  the  courage  to  limit 
myself  to  about  one  and  a  half  daily.  My  expenses  here  are,  for  lodg- 
ing, eating,  and  drinking,  something  like  138.  per  week.  In  Gibraltar 
I  shall  about  doable  this  outlay,  besides  the  casualties  in  both  places. 
Here  I  intend  to  remain  three  weeks.  Of  the  gprandeur,  magnificence, 
and  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  which  I  have  taken  my  po- 
sition, forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  eye-grasping  and  noble  pano- 
ramas in  the  universe,  I  shall  say  nothing  now.  Whatever  glow  of 
admiration  Mrs.  Roche  may  have  displayed  in  her  language  of  descrip- 
tion,— ^whatever  rapture  of  feeling  her  words  may  have  breathed,  when 
she  wrote  of  *^  Gibraltar,*^  if  my  testimony  can  add  ought  to  bring  to 
your  conviction  how  glorious  and  wonderful  is  the  aspect  which  nature 
here  puts  on,  I  will  say  she  could  not,  she  cannot  write  too  brilliantlyf 
too  enthusiastically  of  the  swelling  and  overpowering  emotions  and 
their  cause,  when  the  vessel  that  bore  her  hither  entered  Gibraltar  bay. 
I  see  all  now  with  a  more  discriminating  and  sensible  eye,  than  I  did 
when,  nearly  30  years  ago,  my  boy  perceptions  and  impulses  felt  all  the 
rush  of  realised  romantic  bliss,  on  the  morning  of  April  8,  1808.  I 
have  coaxed  my  fancy  several  times  since  this  arrival  of  mine,  and 
strained  and  blown  my  imagination  in  the  effort  to  recreate  similar 
feelings — all  in  vain.  I  remember  them  well — and  there  is  pleasure  in 
the  remembrance ;  but  I  cannot  draw  them  into  my  brain  and  heart 
again ; — ^yet  I  think  my  enjoyment  now  is  greater, — I  not  only  see  all, 
the  mass,  more  intensely,  but  I  appreciate  the  whys  and  wherefores. 
I  can  now  analyse  and  dissect — separate  and  unite  details ;  combine  the 
whole  variety  and  detail  of  form,  mass,  minuteness,  points,  and  particu- 
lars. Then  I  was  unperceptive  of  the  harmony,  or  rather  the  cause 
of  harmony,  in  light  and  shade  :^-of  how  much  of  the  magic  [^wer  was 
attributable  to  colours  only  I  knew  nothing  at  all ;  this  is  now  the  most 
intoxicating  source  of  my  delight.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  my  pre- 
sent pleasure  is  much  greater  than  my  old  one,  though,  indeed,  I  wish 
I  covdd  have  just  a  little  snack  of  it  once  more,^ust  one  taste,  a  mi- 
nute*s  renovation ;  but  I  may  wish  in  vain — ^the  nerves  that  made  it  are 
withered. 

^  Is  your  health  improved  at  all  f  **  is  a  query  which  you  would  put 
did  we  meet  Taking  my  body  altogether,  **  yes'*  I  should  answer ; 
but  my  rascal  cough  is  not  diminished,  although  all  my  old  aches  and 
pains  in  chest  and  between  shoulders  are  gone.  My  passage  out  was  a 
most  wretched  time, — 18  da3rs  all,  except  two,  stormy.  Such  vile  ac- 
commodation— such  harsh  and  indigestible  food,  with  such  paltry  mean- 
ness iu  its  dibtribution — such  a  ferocious  bull-terrier  biped— I  thought 
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the  whole  hreed  of  such  sea  captains  was  extinct ;  but  he  was  alive  to 
convince  me  of  my  error— «ach  miserable  ignorance — ancfa  bram  bald- 
ness and  eye  mindlessness,  united  to  astounding  arroganoe  of  superiority, 
surely  never  existed.  To  doubt  Am  omnipotence,  to  questioii  kis  omni- 
science, hit  (the  Captains)  almighty  power  and  limitlesa  knowledge,  was 
deep  and  most  galling  offence ; — had  these  not  produced  ao  nraeh  of  dis^ 
comfort  and  suffering,  they  would  have  been  admiraMe  cause  lor  roars 
of  laughter.  Yet  even  this  creature  was  (is)  not  utterly  naked  and 
barren;  his  activity  and  skill  (professional)  on  emergencies,  such  as 
sudden  squalls,  &c.  are  amazing.  There  are,  too.  symptoms  of  benevo- 
lence in  him,  but  he  so  befouls  a  kind  action  by  his  mode  of  doing  it; — 
by  the  offensive  remarks  or  hints  which  accompany  it,  that  all  sense  of 
thankfulness  is  utterly  erased  from  the  receiver's  mind.  But  these  odds 
and  ends  of  evil  were  almost  trifles  with  what  else  assailed  me.  The 
cabin  was  crowded  with  passengers  besides  himself  and  mate ;  yet 
he  had  the  folly  (dictated  by  avarice  which  was  severely  punished  in 
the  close,)  to  take  on  board  three  soldiers*  wives  and  two  children.  I 
saw  them  only  (in  the  cabin)  as  we  were  hauling  out  of  dock.  Bemon- 
strance  was  vain ;  he  said  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  his  humanity. 
Lord!  Lord!  Ai#  humanity!  yet  I  believed  him.  But,<^!  the  stench, 
the  mess,  the  sea  sickness,  helplessness  in  filth ;  squalling,  screaming 
children ;  scolding,  swearing,  lying,  cheating,  and  flagging  mcyUiers ! — 
it  was  maddening !  Spite  of  rain,  breaking  seas,  &c.  &c.,  the  ofiences 
and  dread  of  pestilence  drove  me  on  deck,  and  I  received  another  layer 
of  inflammation ;  this  accounts  for  my  cough  not  being  cured  by  the 
voyage,  as  I  foretold  it  would  be.  To  cap  the  whole  of  our  dis- 
asters, the  two  children  took  the  small  pox  (one  brought  it  on  board), 
in  its  worst  and  most  loathsome  form ;  consequently  the  ship,  on  arrival 
at  Gibraltar,  was  quarantined — oh,  misery  of  miseries! — ^for  twelve 
days ;  and  all  the  expenses  fell  on  the  benevolent  captain,  whose  roar- 
ing, tearing,  bellowing,  and  cursing  were  let  loose  upon  the  women. 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  small  pox,  quarantine  laws,  &c.  &c.,  like  the  fury 
of  an  unchained  wild  bull ;  but  if  he  looked  within  he  would  find  none 
but  himself  to  blame.  Heaven  keep  all  gentle  souls  out  of  his  way. 
But  I  am  ashore ;  let  him  go.  I  intend  to  make  an  appeal  to  England 
on  the  subject  of  tyrannous  sea  captains,  and  the  abominably  davish 
and  brutalized  condition  of  merchant  seamen.  They  are  noi  mem  who 
will  submit  to  what  I  have  witnessed.  Such  creatures  on^it  to  be 
hanged,  ay,  they  more  deserve  to  be  so  than  does  a  burglar  or  a  mur- 
derer ; — ^their  example  of  tame  submission  spreads  corruption  and  pesti- 
lence through  the  whole  system  of  society.  But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  merchants — the  wealthy  and  honorable  merchants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  know  of,  and  in  most  cases  foster  these  infamies  ? — Grist  to 
their  mill,»-ha !  get  through  the  work,  no  matter  how !— debase,  de- 
grade, brutalize,  and  give  them  Bibles,  and  coax  them  to  the  Bethel 
flag — the  floating  chapels ;  anything  that  will  prevent  their  making  the 
discovery  that  they  are  men. 

I  had  oceanb  of  ^^  thoughts  and  remembrances  fitting**  that  I  wished 
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you  would  convey  to  my  friends.  One  and  all  have  been  wrong  in  one 
thing,  i.  e.,  my  exercise  of  my  voice ;  three  months*  silence  has  wrought 
no  good.  My  trachea  seems  to  be  like  a  stick  of  elder,  crammed  with 
pith.  I  tried  this  morning  on  the  beach  for  15  minutes, — ^mean  to  go 
on  advancing  to  30,  and  then  40,  50,  60,  and  so  to  two  hours  of  exer- 
cise vocal.  Read  this,  if  you  can,  to  all  my  right  and  most  valued 
friends,  and  to  one  and  all  present  my  good  wishes. 


Sheffield  Iris,  Dec.  26.  1837. 

Gibraltar,  2nd  Dec.,  1837. 
Th£  body  cannot — ^thought  can  leap  from  latitude  36  to  53  in^^the  tenth 
part  of  the  time  that  it  would  occupy  a  flash  of  lightning  to  travel 
through  such  a  space,  and  from  this  spot  I  am  instantly  in  imagined 
grasp  of  your  hand,  my  dear,  good  friend.  Crowds  of  wishes  and 
hopes  and  unclothed  thoughts  rush  bounding  and  hurrying  up  to  the 
gates  of  expression,  and  I  know  not  which  to  indulge  fint :  besides,  the 
will  is  enchained :  expression  is  fettered — this  one  sheet  of  pi^per  is  the 
petty  space  in  which  the  vastness  of  will  is  confined.  Well — there  is 
no  evil  without  some  good :  you  will  not  have  so  much  of  labour  in 
unravelling  the  intracades  and  mysteries  of  an  illegible  scrawl,  as  you 
have  hitherto  bad  imposed  on  you  by  my  customary  fourteen  or  sixteen 
pages.  Does  health  smile  cheerily  on  your  dwelling,  and  on  all  within 
it?  Is  anxious  solicitude  lessened,  and  are  hope  and  enjoyment  in- 
creased and  increasing  with  you  ?  Is  your  prospect  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  humanity  fairer  and  clearer  than  it  was?  I  know  your 
efforts  are  unceasing^ — ^have  they  broken  through  the  pain  of  sympathy, 
and  do  they  delight  in  a  safe  anticipation  of  approaching  improve- 
ment? 

The  papers  have  informed  me  of  the  busy  and  malicious  and  hypo- 
critical attempts  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  an  exalted  philanthropy,  in 
the  recent  education  meetings  in  Sheffield.  It  is  painful  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  necessary,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of  the  times  force  the 
opinions,  and  the  expression  of  them.  Every  friend  to  his  fellow-man*s 
advancement — every  man  who  has  a  drop  of  true  honest  disinterested 
philanthropy  running  in  his  veins  to  prompt  his  efforts,  mu$t  regard  with 
suspicion  the  sayings  and  doings  and  pretensions  and  professions  of  that 
part  of  the  community  which  makes  religion  the  stalking  horse ;  in 
short,  he  must  know,  feel,  desigp:i,  and  act,  in  all  his  political,  civil,  and 
social  dealings  with  them,  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  dealing  with 
cheats,  swindlers,  and  rogues,  or  he  will  be  frustrated  and  defeated.  It 
is  misery  to  think  that  charity  of  opinion  is  now  subversive  of  the 
efforts  <^  benevolence,  and  ruinous  to  truth ;  but  it  is  so.  The  fair 
beauties  of  creation,  and  the  bright  reflections  of  God  in  man  are 
blackened  over  and  befouled  by  the  mind-swindlers  and  heart-crushers 
who  bellow  and  roar,  and  howl  and  whine  in  a  mockery  of  defence  of 
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God's  power  in  a  blaspbemou«  assumptioD  of  aid  and  streng^  and  wi»- 
dom,  to  be  afforded  by  tbem  to  the  Omnipotent ! 

Here  is  December — thought  brings  into  contact  strong,  the  character 
of  your  atmosphere  and  weather,  with  that  with  which  I  am  at  prefeot 
blessed.  Never  do  I  bend  my  thoughts  to  matters  of  weadier  in 
England  at  this  period  of  the  year,  but  immediately  I  shirer  in  Uie  cold 
and  dark  and  dismal  remembninoes  of  last  winter — to  its  lon^  inTeteracy 
of  infliction,  its  crawling  and  clinging  so  deeply  into  the  bowels  of  the 
murdered  spring;  nay,  into  summer's  beauteous  Ufe,  I  attrihote  the 
fixedness  of  my  disease.  I  should  have  recovered,  had  hleak  winter 
retired  in  decency.  Now,  I  fancy  myself^  at  intervals,  as  well  as  ever 
I  was.  Indeed,  I  am  greatly  bettered  in  generalities.  My  cough,  I 
think,  is  as  it  was.  I  have  an  impression  that  nobody  undmtands  my 
complaint.  The  general  notion  is  that  my  lungs  are  damaged :  this,  I 
am  quite  sure,  is  not  the  case.  My  ailing  is  a  diseased  mucus  mem- 
brane ;  or,  perhaps,  a  damage  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  causes  a 
most  annoying  and  enormous  secretion  of  mucus  that  can  be  ei^iecto- 
rated  only  by  the  muscular  effort  of  coughing.  I  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
well ;  and  two  days  ago  scrambled  up  thu  mountain,  and  walked  and 
crawled  and  leaped  about — at  the  Signal  Station  and  to  St.  Mirhari's 
Cave  (a  great  curiosity  and  natural  wonder)  for  five  or  six  hours,  and 
finished  without  the  least  distress  of  breath  or  fittigue  of  limb :  a  sore 
proof  that  my  lungs  are  safe.  The  remarkable  prevalence  of  easterif 
winds  is  against  me.  I  did  make  arrangements  for  going  into  Africa  for 
a  month  or  two,  but  the  apprehension  of  what  quarantine,  (there  axe  ru- 
mours of  cholera  on  the  A^ican  ooa^t)  would  inflict  on  me,  induce  me  to 
alter  my  course.  I  shall  go  to  Malta  as  soon  as  my  second  oonrae  of  Lec- 
tures b  terminated,  which  will  be  about  the  10th  of  January.  Perhaps  I 
shall  visit  the  Pyramids — Cairo,  Thebes,  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  ftc, 
before  I  return— or  I  shall  return  in  May  next  I  expect  to  be  welL 
Of  my  Lectures — first  and  chief — that  they  would  retard  my  recovery, 
in  fact,  make  me  much  worse,  I  have  proved  to  be  untrue-^  though  not 
one  prophet  in  England  spoke  on  the  subject  vrithout  foretelling  mischief. 
I  was  frightened,  I  own,  at  first  I  trembled  lest  I  should  break  down ; 
but  found  myself  in  better  stamina  after  talking  two  hours  than  before. 
They  have — or  the  work  and  its  accompanying  agreeable  excitement 
have  improved  my  health.  They  were  successful  beyond  mjr  hopes, 
and  have  won  for  me  much  kindness,  and  rather  too  many  invitatioBB. 
My  health  and  my  caution  compel  me  to  decline  many.  Some  baigain 
to  give  me  a  bed  if  I  will  come  and  dine,  so  that  I  may  not  be  ei^ossd 
to  the  night  air;  and  five  nights,  on  these  conditions,  I  have  been  absent 
from  my  lodgings  this  week.  Yet  I  came  here — I  landed  an  entire 
stranger — unknown  to  man,  woman,  or  child.  They  do  not  expect  me 
to  play  French  poodle  when  they  invite  me,  but  allow  me  to  sit  still — 
talk  or  read  as  it  suits  me.  Indeed,  it  is  real  kindness.  There  is  de- 
veloped a  bland  solicitude  for  the  convenience  of  an  invalid,  care  to 
consult  his  fancies,  and  consideration  even  of  his  caprices ;  which  are  at 
once  agreeable  and  painful.     It  is  pleasant  to  perceive  and  to  receive  so 
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much  kindness :  but  I  am  oftentimes  impressed  with  the  tliought  that 
they,  the  givers  and  oonferers,  think  me  much  worse  in  health  than  I 
feel  or  can  admit  myself  to  be  :  that  they  have  or  see  causes  for  ap- 
prehension, of  which  I  am  insensible.  However  it  may  be,  one  thing 
is  certain ;  I  shall  not  say  my  £urewell  to  this  place,  and  the  commu- 
nity, without  some  very  sharp  regprets :  without  experiencing  that  depth 
of  sadness  into  which  one  is  plunged  after  saying  **  good  bye,  farewell,** 
to  those  dispensers  of  kindness  and  sympathy  whom  we  can  have  but 
scant  hopes  of  ever  seeing  or  hearing  again.  Indeed,  I  love  the  piace 
also,  notwithstanding  its  several  offences.  The  swelling  tone  of  its 
grandeur ;  its  massive  volumes  of  mind-grasping  beauty  and  power,  so 
far  from  fading  on  acquaintance,  or  diminishing  under  a  daily  and 
familiar  gaze,  increase  in  their  impressibility,  and  doubly  infold  one  in 
the  spells  of  their  glorious  magic.  I  do  nc^  intend  to  indulge  myself, 
and  perhaps  fatigue  you  with  a  narrative  of  my  daily  doings,  nor  to 
yield  to  the  temptation,  which  even  now  assails  me,  of  giving  a  close, 
yet  elaborate,  verbal  picture  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  by  which  I 
am  surrounded. 

I  shall  probably  write  a  series  of  letters  from  Gibraltar  and  South  of 
Spain  (or  some  better  title),  and  send  them  for  publication,  perhaps  to 
Taii.  I  have  a  notion  that  they  will  be  somewhat  racy.  If  I  find  any  hesi- 
tation on  Taii's  part,  or  difficulty  in  publishing  with  printing  types,  I 
will  be  my  own  publisher.  My  voice  shall  be  the  ybn/  and  press ;  its 
accents  and  tones,  the  words :  and,  very  likely,  this  will  be  more  produc- 
tive than  the  other  process.  It  will  certainly  be  less  hazardous ;  and 
what  is  better  still,  I  shall  not  have  to  harrass  myself  by  correcting  the 
proofe,  nor  shall  I  be  sickened  and  maddened  by  the  printer*s  delay,  nor 
publi8her*s  calculation.  To  this  course  I  have  but  one  objection :  it 
will,  if  successfid  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  be  a  suggester  to  quacks  and  pre- 
tenders, who  are  the  pestilent  curse  of  England. 

Numerous  as  the  evils  may  be  here  in  Gibraltar,  thieves  are  few,  and 
beggars  there  are  none.  The  signs  of  poverty  are  scarcely  visible :  there 
is  employment  for  all,  and  wages  are  such  as  to  enable  those  who  will  work 
a  littie,  to  live  free  from  all  apprehension  of  a  meal-less  to-morrow.  Of 
the  working  class,  the  most  surprising  number  is  engaged  in  the  manufec- 
tnre  of  cig^ars :  one  would  think  enow  of  these  were  made  in  Gibraltar,  to 
supply  all  the  smokers  in  the  world.  I  buy  eight  for  a  penny.  I  have 
paid  threepence  each  for  worse  in  England :  so,  my  dear  friend,  con- 
gratulate me  on  the  one  advantage  I  have  made  by  coming  here.  I 
smoke  cheaply.  Wine  and  grog  shops  are  **  plenty  as  blackberries  ;** 
always  noisy  and  always  crowded  with  customers,  who  may  get  tho* 
roughly,  blessedly  drunk  for  threepence.  Tet  the  only  fbrms  of  hu- 
manity ever  seen  in  that  state  are  of  England*s  growth,  or  may  be 
**  ould  Ireland's**  yo£(y  tars  ;  or  occasionally  a  soldior.  It  is  curious  to 
see  Spaniards  stopping  to  purchase  fruit  by  the  road  side,  when  an 
Englishman's  only  search  would  be  for  the  Venta  (equivalent  to  our 
hedge  alehouse.)  But  do  not  take  this  fact  as  evidence  of  the  general 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  peasant  or  labourer :  true,  people  of  this 
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class  are  amazingly  better  than  their  "  betters  ;**  and  but  queer,  de- 
graded, sunken  articles  still :  yet  with  qualities  of  frankness  ud  kindly 
courtesy  which  would  much  surprise  and  gladden  us  to  find  in  the  pea- 
sant labourers  of  England.  Look  round  you  and  speak  to  eadi  of 
your  hearth-occupiers  my  sincere  wishes  for  their  health  and  happiness 
— wishes  made  deeper  by  dtstanoe.  Let  me  be  remembered  to  all 
whom  you  may  see  or  meet  in  house  or  way  side,  who  have  knowledge 
of  me.  Bless  them  all.  To  conclude :  remember,  in  all  your  effiorts 
for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  man,  you  will  be  opposed  by  knaies 
and  dupes,  who  will  talk  laigely.  Thdr  sole  aim  b  some  sectarianism, 
or  to  make  the  many  the  serfs  of  the  few.     Adieu. 


Sheffield  Iri$,  March  6M,  18S8. 

Gibraltar,  January,  1838. 

Hail,  hul !  good  friend !  joy  and  peace  be  with  you : — health,  mirth, 
and  hope  be  with  all  your  house.  Through  this  ptupest  I  wish  them  all 
to  be  reminded  that  there  is  one  who  thinks  of  them  daily ;  that  while 
he  is  rambling  about  this  wonderful  and  far-distant  place,  and  enjoying 
the  exciting  natural  beauties  and  grandeurs  of  Gibraltar  and  Uie  ad- 
jacencies in  Andalusia — ^in  his  keen  sense  of  the  geniality  of  this  cli- 
mate and  its  valuable  advantages  to  his  health :  and  in  his  frequent 
comparisons  of  it  with  the  slop,  and  sleet,  and  fog,  and  chiU,  and  ^ver 
of  England  at  this  time,  he  reflects  with  thankfulness  and  gladness  on 
the  happiness  which  you  and  they  conspired  to  shower  on  him  last  Jnne^ 
and  aforetime  in  November :  he  would  remind  them  that  he  has  not, 
before  or  since,  been  participator  in  any  pleasures  of  a  social  circle  that 
approached  in  strength,  continuity,  and  moral  purity,  those  which  he 
found  with  you  and  them.  I  shall  not  leave  Gibraltar,  till  about  the 
10th  or  15th  of  January.  From  Malta  I  may  proceed  to  Alexandria, 
thence  to  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Memphis,  Thebes,  &c  Periu^  to 
Corfu  and  Zante.  I  have  some  notion  of  returning  to  England  thraigfa 
France,  via  Marseilles. 

My  hope  is  to  return  to  England  in  May  next,  or,  if  I  am  longer 
about  it,  I  shall  not  venture  back  till  the  next  Winter  has  exhausted  its 
terrors.  I  refrain  from  giving  you  either  a  description  of  the  glories, 
and  wonders,  and  curious  things  in  men  and  manners  by  which  I  am 
surrounded,  or  a  narrative  of  my  seeings,  and  sayings,  and  doings,  and 
dealings  with  them,  till  I  meet  you  in  England.  Even  my  recent  tr^ 
to  the  land  of  Camels  and  Turbans,  the  Bastinado  and  the  Bowstring, 
must  remun  unchronicled  for  the  present.  I  was  at  Tangier  cmly  a 
few  hours,  but  saw  enough  to  excite  a  keen  desire  to  see  much  more. 
I  had  fashioned  myself  for  a  roonth*s  residence  at  Tetuan,  if  I  did 
not  sufficiently  like  Tangier ;  but  rumours  of  cholera  being  on  the 
Barbary  coast,  aroused  a  dread  of  Quarantine  Laws ;  the  Cordon  Sani- 
taire  would  have  imprisoned  me  for  some  two  months  ;^-of  this  horrar 
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I  h:ul  a  presentiment,  at  which  some  folks  here  laughed  ;  but  this  very 
day  the  Ileahh  Office  has  issued  its  order  to  interdict  all  communica- 
tion with  Barbary.  Beef  and  chickens  will  rise  in  price,  consequently  ; 
and  the  Andalusian  farmers  and  peasants  will  rejoice  greatly,  for  Gib- 
raltar's twenty  thousand  mouths  will  open  to  them,  to  be  filled  at  what- 
ever charges  a  Spanish  conscience  may  desire  :  though,  let  me  say,  I 
do  not  think  they  are  nearly  so  rapacious  as  our  honest,  plain,  blunt, 
straight-forward  English  farmers  would  be  under  such  circumstances. 
Oh,  what  a  fat  opportunity  would  such  an  event  as  this  be  to  the 
'*  Agricultural  Interests"  in  England !  and  would  not  they  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  eagerly  and  joyously  and  exuUingly  avail  themselves  ? 
Aye,  indeed  !  Oh  !  let  it  be  considered  well — be  it  cut  deep,  deep  into 
the  heart  and  thoughts  of  all  thinking  sympathisers  with  humanity, 
**  that  such  is  the  wicked,  cruel,  Christ's  precept  mocking  state  and 
frame  of  society,  and  the  sufferings  and  hard  necessities  of  one  class, 
are  the  profit  and  exultation  of  another.**  Does  not  that  firame  of  so- 
ciety require  an  extensive  alteration  ?  Who  shall  dare  say  it  is  foolish 
or  iniquitous  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  change  when  the  misery  of  one 
portion  of  our  fellow  creatures  is  the  advantage  and  fattening  food  of 
another  portion  ?  Out  with  the  cant  and  humbug  that  is  frothed  daily 
against  Uiose  noble  and  pure  minded  beings  who  would  *'  disturb  the 
elements  of  society  :**  they  are  the  dupes  of  the  gorgers  on  humanity, 
who  thus  echo  the  greedy  bowlings  and  fears  of  the  gorgers ;  but  gpreat 
and  right  heavenly  truths  are  working  their  way,  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion. AVhat  piece  of  humanity  is  so  indifferent  and  deaf  and  dead  to 
passing  events,  as  not  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  mighty  fact,  that 
during  the  present  agitation  of  the  necessity  of  some  grand  educational 
system,  the  most  vehement  and  virulent  opposers  of  any  plan  or  propo- 
sition that  tends  to  make  men  Christians  indeed — ^practiciil  living  Chris- 
tian-helpers, friends  and  lovers  of  their  fellow-men,  are  the  bigots,  the 
loudest  bellowers  for  religious  instruction ;  the  most  incessant  and  per- 
severing ranters  and  whiners,  roarers  and  canters  about  the  blessings  of 
Christ*s  Gospel.  Plain,  oh,  plain  is  it  that  a  practical  Christian  ten- 
dency in  society,  is  their  abhorence.  Plain  is  it  that  their  only  obj^t 
is  to  win  a  host  of  professing  fools,  and  dupes,  and  hypocrites,  who 
shall  make  them  (the  converters  and  bellowing  proselyters)  the  idols  of 
worship — to  teach  the  dupes  to  be  observant  and  decorously  submissive 
to  all  their  injunctions  of  '*  submission  to  the  powers  that  be** — just  so 
long  as  "  the  powers  that  be**  are — ^themselves ; — ^to  make  the  many  the 
serfs  and  serviles  of  the  few,  is  all  the  aim  of  their  **  religious  instruc- 
tion.** Oh,  yes  I  "  to  save  their  souls.**  The  mightiest  engine  that 
ever  the  well  nurtured  capacity  for  evil  in  man  has  yet  invented  for  the 
debasement,  degpradation,  and  demoralization  of  man,  is  now  in  in- 
tensely earnest  operation  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain — bewildering 
in  a  tenfold  vapour  of  corrupting  mystery,  the  glorious  beams  of  ima- 
gination— blasting  the  fructifications  of  intellect,  and  crushing  the 
nobly  warm  pulsations  of  the  heart,  beneath  the  ever  teeming  and  fall- 
ing masses  of  dark  superstition  and  malicious  craft ; — that  engine  is  the 
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pul{at ;  its  momentnm  priestly  ascendancy,  and  the  grease  which  keeps 
it  clear  of  rust,  passages  firom  the  Bible,  **  corrupted  to  their  ends  that 
select  them.** 

How  I  have  flown  off  firom  the  subject  of  my  letter !  What  a 
length  of  tangent  I  and  I  hare  so  much  to  say,  and  so  little  space  to 
say  it  in ;  but  when  the  string  was  touched  by  a  reference  to  the  neoes- 
sitiea  of  Gitodtar  as  an  instance  in  proof  Uiat  one  man*s  damage  is 
another  man*s  gain,  as  we  are  now  fixed  in  society*s  frame — it  would 
vibrate,  I  could  not  help  it :  and  you  will  forgive  it.  There  are  fea- 
tures in  the  d^;raded  character  of  the  Spaniards— for  it  is  but  too  true 
^t  they  are  miserably  degraded — which  one  would  be  haf^y  to  find 
in  £ngland.  There  (i.  e.  England)  you  can  scarcely  look  over  a  man*s 
gate,  or  peep  through  his  hedge,  without  a  gruff  warning  to  "  be  off,** 
and  a  particular  care  to  impress  on  your  mind  the  very  important  fact 
that  his  leave  must  be  asked  before  you  set  your  foot  on  '^  his  grounds,** 
or  '^his  premises;**  notice  to  tresfMssers  ajid  threats  of  '* prosecution 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law**  meet  you  at  every  turn.  Here  you 
may  enter  f^ly,  unquestioned, — ^walk  about  fireely — look  where  you 
will  about  the  grounds,  gardens,  and  buildings  without  exciting  the 
least  offence,  or  surprise  at  your  daring  to  intrude.  You  break  no  law 
of  courtesy  by  so  doing,  nor  turn  the  owner  out  of  his  current  of  kind- 
liness. The  more  I  see  and  observe,  the  more  evidences  do  I  obtain 
that  in  the  whole  civilized  world  there  are  no  ^  gentry** — L  e.,  gentle- 
fi>lks,  aristocracy,  and  its  of&hoots,  so  insolent,  overbefunng,  selfish,  and 
tjrrannical,  where  their  sports  are  interfered  with,  as  our  ^  true  bora 
Englishman.**  The  leg^ty  of  a  matter  they  will  regard ;  but  the 
moral  justice  or  humanity  <^  sympathy  that  may  be  disturbed  by  their 
enjoyments,  touches  them  not,  or  if  so,  but  in  few  instances  of  not-yet- 
killed  beauty  of  Nature. 


Gibraltar,  January  12th,  1838. 
I  HAYS  lived  six  weeks  among  the  Andalnaians,  at  Compomento  and 
San  Roque;  and  I  have  had  one  trip  over  to  Africa — to  Tangier. 
Gibraltar  itself  is  a  wonder ;  the  more  I  see  it  the  more  I  like,  what 
I  like  in  or  about  it  From  the  Terrace,  through  the  window  at  which 
I  am  writing,  I  have  a  view  unmatched,  I  verily  believe,  for  grandeur 
and  impressive  beauty  of  magnificence,  in  the  wide  world.  Besides, 
my  dear  friend,  I  have  Shakespeared  here  to  some  purpose :— by  only 
two  courses  of  lectures  I  shall  earn  sufficient  to  {nt>vide  board,  lodging, 
&c.  here  for  twelve  months,  if  it  were  within  my  arrangements  to  sit 
down  quietly  so  long — ^but  that  must  not  be — I  must  be  going  and 
going — and  this  ^*  going**  is  a  very  expensive  affair.  A  week  ago,  if  I 
had  written,  I  should  have  spoken  despairingly  of  my  health — ^for  I  was 
then  worse  than  I  remember  to  have  been  since  May  last.  Now— oh, 
how  I  rejoice  to  say  it!  I  am  rapidly  recovering.  The  improve- 
ment was  sudden  and  magical.  Laborious  as  my  lectures  are— 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  so — I  really  feel  heartier,  livelier, 
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and  (which  Are  the  best  evidences  of  returning  soundness)  hun- 
grier and  more  elastic  after  them.  Before  I  began,  I  was  somewhat 
apprehensive  that  I  should  break  down  ere  I  had  reached  half  through 
the  first  one.  I  have,  in  addition  to  health  and  cash,  earned  no  little 
kindness  and  honest  courtesy  by  lecturing.  My  lectures  are  delivered 
at  mid-day.  I  have  some  notion  of  going  on  to  £gypt>  &c. :  but  if  my 
health  continue  this  rapid  improvement,  I  shall  be  in  England  by  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 


Sheffield  IrU,  March  27, 1838. 

Gibraltar,  6th  Feb.,  1S38. 
I  AM  sure  you  need  something  to  alleviate  your  wintry  misery.  The 
newspapers  make  me  shiver  with  cold  as  I  read  them.  They  tell  me  of 
the  dismality  of  your  *'  fine,  sharp,  seasonable^*  weather.  I  do  not  read 
of  noses  and  toes  bitten  off  by  the  frost,  it  is  true ;  but  the  aforesaid 
papers  say  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  you  all  walk  or  ride  in  dread 
of  such  a  catastrophe :  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nose  in  England  that  is 
not  as  red  as  raw  beef;  and  has  its  tip  decorated  with  a  suocession  of 
single,  little,  shaking,  shuddering  wet  beads :  that  nose  napkins  have 
more  work  to  do  than  they  can  well  manage ;  that  every  toe  is  aching 
and  every  finger  tingling ;  that  the  noisy  and  dirt  making  coal  scuttle, 
and  shovel  and  tongs,  and  poker,  are  railing  and  racketting  and  clang- 
ing and  clattering  all  day  long,  and  more  than  half  the  night ;  that  you 
are  simmering  roasts  on  one  side  and  cakes  of  ice  on  the  other :  Uiat 
if  you  dare  thrust  your  head  out  o  fdoor  or  window  for  an  instant,  you 
are  cut  to  the  bone  by  the  ^*  beautiful  fresh  air,**  wluch  comes  at  you, 
villanously  keen  and  cold,  as  if  it  were  the  stroke  of  a  scythe :  that 
men,  women,  and  children  seem  to  be  all  puffing  out  of  their  stomachs 
huge  whi£b  of  tobacco  smoke  as  they  walk  along — while  in  fact  they 
are  not  so  fortunately  warm ;  but  are,  by  their  very  breath,  making 
tassels  and  radiations  of  icicles  for  brows  and  eves  and  noses  and  chins  : 
that  you  are  all  obliged  to  coax  the  pump  with  a  little  hot  water  before 
it  can  be  persuaded  into  the  charity  of  yielding  you  a  little  cold  to 
drink,  or  to  cook  the  **  taties**  and  turnips,  which,  when  cooked,  you 
throw  away — ^you  can*t  eat  them :  the  frost  has  nipped  into  their  hearts  : 
that  every  thing,  which  three  or  four  or  five  months  ago,  was  a  smart, 
inviting,  verdant,  and  flowery,  smiling — aye,  laughingly  gay,  garden, 
looks  now  like  a  filthy,  dirty  lot  of  old  rags — which  beggars  and  bone- 
pickers  have  scrambled  for  and  rejected,  and  left  to  be  scattered  by  the 
winds :  that  the  hedges  which  were  once  leafy  and  green,  and  full  of 
fret-work  lights  and  shadows,  and  turfy  lanes  under  them,  so  dreamy 
and  fairy-Kke  and  fascinating — Oh  I  God  bless  the  beloved  English 
lanes  and  hedges ! — are  all  now  shivering  and  black  and  stumpy ;  or 
like  millions  of  confused,  ragged,  jagged,  jangled,  and  tangled  bristles, 
trying  to  stand  on  end  with  horrid  fright  at  the  cold  weather,  &c.  &c. 
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&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  every  &c.  a  dismality,  an  ugliness,  a  misery  maker, 
a  pang  giver,  f  I  must  shew  you  something  to  make  you  understand 
— perceive,  conceive,  guess  what  "  comfort"  is — not  your  "  comfort" — 
"  fireside  comfort !" — that  phrase  "  exclusively  English.*'     Ugh  !  that 
thing  ^*  exclusively  English,"  called  *^  comfort !"     Examine  it  without 
your  English  spectacles  : — look  at  it  through  some  other  medium  than  the 
contorting  one  of  my  granny's  habits  and  prejudices — through  some 
other  glass  than  a  dingy-blanketty  fog,  or  a  blinking  sleet,  and,  as- 
suredly, you  will  see  that  this  "  peculiarly  English"  blessing  (mind  ye, 
I  don't  assert  that  England  is  more  comfortless  than  any  other  count^) 
is  nothing  else   than  a  partial  neutralization  of  atmospheric  misery. 
Partial,  mark  me — partial,  only,  I  say — for  in  spite  of  all  which  will 
be,  tJt  selfish  triumph^  pointed  at  as  proof  against  my  assertion,  by  in- 
dividuals— with  the  people — with  the  millions — the  "bigger  halT'  of 
the  misery  remains  in  tact :  aye,  and  with  many  of  those  who  scorn 
to  be  thought  of  the  people,  it  is  but  partial,  in  spite  of  all  your  batziDgs, 
listings,  and  leatherings  ;  your  carpeting^  and  ruggings,  and  dri^ieries 
and  knackeries.      "  Fire-side  comfort  !**      Pooh !    pooh !    nonsense  ! 
Don't  tell  me!    Fire-side  comforts,  indeed!     There!  how  the  blast 
comes  fiercely  whistling  through  the  key-hole — shrill  and  sharp  as  a 
hungry   hawk's  pouncing  scream;  and  cold — hooh!  ugh!  piercingly 
cold — slicing  ear,  cheek,  and  skull,  through  and  through — no  razor,  no, 
not  one  of  Rodgers'  best,  half  so  keen  :  or  you  have  it  swishing  and 
whining,  roaring  and  howling  under  the  door. — Don't  you  see  how  il 
^ts  the  carpet  all  of  a  wobble  ?  and  every  hair  and  thread  in  the  mg 
is  quivering  in  the  pain  of  chill  misery.     How  it  shrieks  and  whizzes, 
and  plains  and  groans  in  all  the  comers  and  round  the  window  frames ! 
Fire-side  comforts !     Humbug!     None  of  your  fire-side  comforts  for 
me !     Give  mo  a  country  to  live  in — aye,  and  die  in  too— for  I  should 
catch  an  ague  in  an  English  grave.     Give  me,  I  say,  the  country  in 
which  fire-side  comforts  are  unknown,  and  unknown  only  because  there 
is  no  occasion  for  other  fire-sides  than  the  cook's  or  the  blacksmith's — 
yet  I  have  an  old,  silly,  foolish  fondness, — a  childish  prejudice  for  this 
half  comfortless  England,  that  I  can  never  away  with — it  sticks  in  tlie 
Hnings  of  my  heart  like  birdlime  :  it  is  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  soul : 
wedged  and  dovetailed  in  the  spirit.     There  are  here — here  in  this 
Gibraltar — some  spectacle-eyed  English,  who  ape  their  "  home  com- 
forts" of  England,  and  flare  up  a  bit  with  their  "  fire-side ;"  and  a  pretty 
mess  they  make  of  it !  but  even  so,  I  declare — (I  am  quite  severely  se- 
rious at  this  point,  not  bantering  a  bit) — it  is  much  better,  every  way 
more  "  comfortable,"  really,  than  your  fire-side  in  England.     Off  again 
into  the  checked  strain,  now,  and — that  country  for  me  which  gives  and 
receives  atmospheric  comforts  from  January  to  December,  through  the 
glorious  warm  sun — (aye,  though  for  the  last  three  weeks  the  atmosphere 
has  been  thickened  and  mistified  by  rain  clouds) — the  vaulted  heavens 
for  a  canopy — rocks,  liills,  and  mountains,  plains,  and  valley  sides  for 
my  parlour  floor  and  walls  and  ceiling^.     Oh !  such  rich  carpets— such 
gorgeous  hangings—such  magtiificent  curtidns — such  splendid  windows 
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by  day,  and  such  intensely  brilliant  and  sumptuously  ornamented,  sub- 
limely suspended  lamps  by  night,  have  I  here !  In  £ngland  your  moon 
18  a  greased  cheese  hung  up  to  shine :  here  it  is  ^*  the  bright  and 
beauteous  orb** — aye,  or  crescent  either:  a  sleeping  gem,  floating  on  a 
deep  blue,  serenely  calm  and  sparkled  sea ; — ^a  golden  coloured  crystal ; 
bright !— oh !  how  beautifully  bright ! — and  no  fire — no  coal  scuttle- 
no  hideous  cinders — no  suffocating  ash^.  Daily,  more  and  more,  do  I 
find  occasion  to  rejoice  and  be  gratefully  glad  that  I  did  leave  England 
for  a  while  :  and  glad,  indeed,  am  I  that  I  came  to  this  place.  I  am 
every  way  better,  body  and  mind,  or,  at  least,  heart,  are  mended  by  my 
visit  and  sojourn.  I  have  more  strength,  stamina,  capability  of  endu- 
rance— and  for  appetite !  beware  of  your  beefsteaks  when  I  return  !  I 
eat  a  pound  thereof,  good  stuff,  too,  per  diem — ^a  letter  from  bright 
minded,  clear  minded,  and  strong  hearted  Junius  Redivivus,  contained 
advice  to  prefer  that  food,  with  bread,  to  any  other — and  he  bade  me 
ride  horses,  mules,  donkies,  dromedaries,  camels,  as  much  as  I  could ; 
and,  oh !  to  be  sure,  I  have  obeyed  him  as  far  as  horse,  camel,  and 
dromedary  riding  is  in  posse.  My  cough  is  not  quite  gone ;  but  I  am 
pretty  confident  I  shall,  *^  can**  that  is,  be  able  to  write  from  Malta, 
*^  it  is  gone.**  Yes,  I  doily  find,  and  feel  cause  to  rejoice ;  and  while  I 
am  enjoying,  to  sympathise  with  those  who  cannot  and  do  not  enjoy  as 
I  do. 

Three  days  since — ^no,  two— I  scrambled  up  to  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  in  all  the  rich  and  gracious  warmth  of  a  summer  day.  I 
saw  the  wide,  blue,  deep  blue  glory  of  the  Mediterranean — ^the  Atlas 
chain,  and  Mons  Abyla  in  Africa ;  the  Sierra  Ronda  and  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  European  side ;  and,  on  the  culminating  point  of  the  Rock,  1,439 
feet  above  the  sea's  level,  I  sat,  for  a  heavenly  hour,  basking  in  the  hot 
sun ;  and  in  ascending  and  descending  I  inhaled  pure,  health-gpving 
oxygen,  or  snuffed  up  wreathing  volumes  of  perfume  from  the  wild 
lavender — here  so  abundant,  and  so  beautiful  in  leaf  and  flower : — ^bees 
humming  over  and  diving  into  the  blue  coronals : — then,  also,  there  are 
many  other  richly  aromatic  plants ;  and  marigolds,  wild,  in  millions— 
Narcissi — squills-— **  peri  winkles**— daisies,  &c.  sat  smiling  into  me  at 
every  step.  The  trees  are  green  again ;  some  had  been  naked  only  for 
a  week  or  two ;  others  have  put  on  their  fresh,  new  dresses— oh !  so 
very  clean  and  neat — before  the  old  green  is  gone  brown.  All  these 
things  are  on  the  ^*  rough  and  ragged  rock  of  Gibraltar** — all  these  I 
saw  and  felt  on  the  4th  of  February. 

»  Here,  fresh  out  of  my  lodgings*  garden, — which  is  all  a  hushed  flood 
of  green, — and  buddy,  leafy,  and  blady  and  perfumy  as  any  lawn  in 
England  after  a  soft  shower  in  June — ^here  on  my  table  are  now  sitting, 
or  reclining  on  the  rim  of  a  glass,  with  their  feet  in  the  water,  a  pair  of 
exquisite,  young,  but  full  blown  roses — a  rich  scented  Narcissus— « 
Gemini  of  scented  violets,  blue  as  the  sky  over  the  portals  of  heaven — ^a 
crop  of  migiiionettc — a  bunch  of  thyme — and  a  little  yellow  flower,  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  know — but  he  has  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  brothers  and  sisters  here,  all  alive  and  merry  now,  and  b 
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the  prettiest,  softly  smiling,  delicate  beauty  that  ever  was  crowned  in 
golden  petaL    This  b  February ;  I  could  have  said  as  much  in  Januazy ; 
— here  they  are  in  all  tlieir  loveliness  and  liveliness  of  fresh  purity  and 
beauty,  like  graceful,  innocent,  unsophisticated,  frank,  and  confiding  boys 
and  girls ;  or  as  blooming  little — little  children  that  have  been  permitted 
to  be,  not  taught  to  be,  good :  littie  children  that  have  never  bten 
whipped,  nor  scolded — never  coaxed  nor  cheated — neither  have  they 
been  cantingly  prated  into  ^^  being  good,**  and  ^*  behaving  pr<(^>erly,**  and 
being  *^  submissive  to  their  betters;**  nor  have  their  **  tempers  been  con* 
quered,**  nor  *'  their  wills  broken  :** — (all  and  each  of  which  are  of  the 
DeviFs  creed  and  its  articles ;) — like  litUe  children  that  have  not  im* 
bibed,  nor  have  been  parrotted  into  a  squirting  out  of,  any  of  that  nasty 
scum — that  dirty  dish-slop — that  rank  reek  of  foul  garbage — fob !  and 
pooh !  and  phoo-pho-o-o-o-phoophoo ! — which  the  petty  or  malignant 
craft  of  soulless  hypocrites  gives  and  takes  as  a  practice  of  piety,  and 
blasphcmingly  calls  Kcligion.     Such  "being  good,**  means  b^g  sillily 
sulky,  and  cunning  and  suspicious,  and  decorously  spiteful ;  and  is  early 
indicative  of  a  future  prudently  swindling,  and  cautiously  lying  knack, 
and  capability  of"  getting  on  in  the  world,**  and  "  becoming  respectable,** 
or  "  supporting  the  dignity  of  their  birth  and  station.**     No,  these 
flowers  are  like  littie  children  who  have  not,  by  the  folly  or  knavery  of 
their  teachers  in  making  them  "  good,*'  according  to  their  notions ; — 
have  not  had  the  Angel  squeezed  out,  and  the  Devil  thrust  and  rammed 
and  jammed  in.     And  yonder  b  Apis  hill  (Mons  Abyla.)     I  see  m  it 
the  shelves,  crags,  streaks,  &c.  as  clearly  as  you  can  see  the  trees  on 
Sparken  Ilills,  from  the  Bridge  over  the  Canal  as  you  enter  Worksop. 
Let  any  English — mere  English — eye  look  towards  it,  and  to  measure 
the  distance — ^it  would  swear  the  distance  was  not  a  mile,  and  stare  in 
derision  of  the  madness  or  idiocy  that  would  say  "  it  is  fifteen  mUes.**— 
Five  or  six  weeks  ago — (there  is  snow  on  many  tops  of  mountains  now, 
there  was  not  then) — I  saw  the  Sierra  Nevada,  beyond  Grenada,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  distaiU,  and  this  with  naked,  unaided  eye, 
and  without  hunting  through  space  and  atmosphere  for  it ;  the  mountain 
stood  staring  at  me  with  a  fine  full  countenance.     The  separation  of 
snow  from  rock,  and  the  dark  streaks  of  mountain  ravine,  gushing 
through  the  snow,  were  quite  distinct.    How  many  "  mere  English**  can 
you  persuade  to  swallow  this  hundred  and  thirty  mile  matter  ?     Very 
few,  Fm  sure :  it  is,  nevertheless,  true.     The  clear  medium — the  sharp 
shadows — the  brilliant  and  glowing  lights — the  wondrous  and  glorious 
colouring  which  is  thrown  over  earth  and  water — ^verdant  and  billowy 
undulations  of  ground,  over  the  bold  and  majestic  hills,  and  rugged  and 
precipitous  walls  and  crags  of  rock,  produce  effects  to  the  eye  which  are 
bewildering  and  bewitching  to  the  senses;  and  cannot  be  concaved, 
cannot  be  conjectured,  not  guessed  at,  though  aided  by  the  most  skilful 
effort  of  the  painter,  or  ablest  tact  and  talent  of  a  descriptive  writer,  by 
one  who  has  never  seen  other  than  English  scenic  effects.    Yet  in  England 
arc  ex(|uisitc  bits,  wliich  cannot  be  matched  here.     Here  the  charac- 
teristics aud  featureb  arc  altogether  different. 
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SheffUld  Iris,  Nov.  6,  1838. 

^Southampton,  October  24th,  1838. 
At  four  o*clock  to-day,  I  embark,  per  steam,  for  Havre  de  Grace,  thence 
to  Paris,  or  to  Marseilles,  to  Malta,  to  Alexandria,  and  conclude,  for  a 
while,  by  a  sojourn  to  Grand  Cairo.  I  mean  to  recover  my  health  per- 
fectly—to return  and  v^ork  with  new  life.  I  have  found  out  the  grand 
secret  which  shall  effect  my  restoration— viz.  living  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  make  muffling  up  in  cloaks,  great 
coats,  &c.  unnecessary,  and  to  take  as  much  passipe  exercise  as  possible : 
so  Egypt  and  its  asses  shall  be  my  doctors,  together  with  a  little  benefit 
of  counter  irritation  from  the  plagues  which  Moses  created  to  tease  the 
subjects  of  Pharoah.  I  am  sure  I  shall  get  well ;  X  am  so  much  better 
the  two  past  days — but,  oh,  I  have  had  some  severe  mauling-nny 
cough  comes  on  spasmodically  and  almost  tears  out  my  vitals.     *     * 

How  will  England  live  through  the  winter  ?  I  am  trembling,  at 
times,  when  I  think  how  much  is  to  be  endured  :  and  were  it  not  for 
my  firm  faith  in  human  progression,  the  massively  ponderous  obstacles 
to  a  course  of  truth,  humanity,  and  justice,  which  class  and  caste  selfish- 
ness have  reared  up,  and  with  a  murderous  stubbornness,  band  and  but- 
tress, I  really  think  I  should  sit  down,  and,  covering  my  head  in  the 
darkness  of  abandoned  hope,  die. 


Sheffield  IrU,  Jan.  h  1839. 

Malta,  November  18th,  1838. 
Among  the  last  words  of  the  last  letter  I  despatched  to  England,  (which 
was  from  Marseilles,  just  a  week  since,)  were  the  following : — *^  I  fear 
I  have  done  my  health,  and  my  frame,  serious,  and,  as  far  as  the  reten- 
tion of  life  can  make  it  so,  permanent,  injury,  by  the  fatigue  I  have  un- 
dergone in  travelling  throi^  France  to  this  city :  my  cough  is  greatly 
increased  in  frequency,  and  in  the  pain  attending  its  muscular  compul- 
sions ;  and  my  debility  of  frame  so  viTetched,  that  the  effort  to  struggle 
and  crawl  up  a  single  flight  of  stairs,  results  in  utter  prostration  or  syn- 
cope.** I  felt  that  I  was  committing  a  most  rash  act  by  embarking  in 
the  steamer,  in  such  a  state,  for  Malta  :  yet  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  m j 
destiny,  and  embark  I  did.  My  first  night  on  board  was  rery,  rery 
wretched,  and  rendered  double  in  its  misery  by  the  sense  that  I  was  a 
disturbance  and  annoyance  to  all  my  fellow  passsengers.  But,  delicious 
change  I  renovation  how  joyous  I  how  great  I  and,  more  than  all,  how 
strange  I  Within  twen^-fbur  hours  after  quitting  the  port,  I  was 
possessed  of  a  new  existence— or  rather,  my  old  life  had  come  back  to 
me.     I  was  elastic,  buoyant,  cheery :  coughing  only  by  easy  unita  at 

*  He  had  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  few  months'  struggle  with 
his  painful  disease,  was  again  seeklDg  the  milder  climate  of  the  South. 
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long  inten'ftls,  int^tead  of  convulsive  fifties,  incessantly.     Yet  I  could  not 
i^li — mj  legs  would  not  work.     I  had  suddenly  grown  enormously 
fat  at  the  ancles ;  so  much  so  that  my  stockings  felt  as  a  painfully  ti^t 
bandage :  boots  or  shoes  I  could  not  persuade  my  feet  to  look  at :  so 
encasing  them  in  soft  flannel  slippers,  I  submitted  to  a  change  in  the 
order  of  nature — my  legs  no  longer  supported  and  carried  my  body ; 
but  on  my  head,  shoulders,  and  tmnk,  was  now  imposed  the  labour  of 
dragging  my  lower  extremities  hither  and  thither :  it  was  in  vain  that 
I  tried  to  make  the  nuichinery  work  **  orderly ;"  every  order  to  "  go" 
and  *'  do,**  which  the  motor  nerve  gave  to  the  muscles,  was  instantly 
answered  by  the  sensitive  nerve  "  I  can*t  ;**  yet  was  I  not  discontent — 
by  no  means  disheartened  or  depressed  by  this  new  affliction,  because  I 
was  so  much  bettered  in  every  other  way — and  in  two  days  my  ancles 
fell  into  their  ordinary  state  of  leanness !     Did  I  not  say  to  you  that  I 
could  learn  nothing  by  experience  in  this  queer  illness  of  mine  ?     That 
I  was  constantly  perplexed  by  any  changing  and  varying  efVect,  and 
irritated  and  vexed  by  vain  efforts  to  discover  causes  for  these  recur- 
rences of  effect  ?     It  is  true,  I  can  learn  nothing  certain  of  the  cause 
of  what  ^^i$"  from  the  most  vivid  recollection  and  analysis  of  what 
^*  was^     The  conclusion  arrived  at  yesterday,  is  overturned  by  the  ex- 
perience of  to-day.     From  my  own  examination  into  the  symptoms, 
causes  and  fluctuations  of  my  disease,  I  can  deduce  nothing  as  warning 
or  instruction  to  others — except  so  far,  as  I  am  always  easy,  free  from 
pain,  and,  for  several  hours  together,  untouched  by  mucous  irritations 
or  provocations  to  cough  when  passive,  in  the  open,  fair,  warm  sunlight. 
But  the  caprices  of  change,  because  I  can  find  out  no  reason  for  them, 
annoy  me  sorely ;  even,  I  think,  so  far  as  to  retard  my  recovery :  the 
perplexity  is  like  scratching  my  whole  net-work  of  nerves  with  a  curry- 
comb ;  and  they,  as  you  know,  are  sensitive  and  touchy  to  the  fuU  of 
sufficiency,  without  any  stretching  or  other  stimulant.     Why  I  am  al- 
ways better  in  health  at  sea,  than  on  land,  I  think  I  can  account  for,  or 
raUier  why  the  sea  *^  agrees  with  me**  thus :  I  passed  that  interval  of 
my  life,  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  bodily  habit  or  physical  constitu- 
tion settles  into  a  tone-^tbat  is,  from  17  to  24  years  of  age,  in  tumbling 
and  tossing  about,  for  thousands  of  leagues,  upon  the  broad  salt  water : 
so  that,  truly,  I  believe  the  sea  is  my  element.     Here  I  am,  on  shore 
again — more  perplexity :  my  cough  has  returned  to  me  with  virago-like 
fury,  as  if  wiUi  spiteful  wrath  to  pay  off  the  score  ;  but,  depend  on  it, 
I  will  manage  the  rampant  vixen  yet     An  ulcerated  sore  throat  has, 
with  most  apt  cruelty  of  purpose,  united  its  stingings  and  stabbings  to 
her  savage  graspings  and  grapplings ;  so  I  am  **  in  a  most  blessed  con- 
dition,*' am  I  not  ?     Yet  I  am  cheerful,  from  a  confidence  of  recovery. 
A  friend  here,  a  true  one,  though  I  never  saw  him  or  heard  of  him  till 
last  April,  congpratulates  me  on  my  choice  of  locality  and  climate,  as  the 
very  best  which  judgment  and  discretion  could  have  selected  for  my  case. 
He  is  a  clever,  medical  practitioner,  long  a  traveller  in  Egypt,  and  po- 
sitive as  to  its  efficacy  and  salubrity :  spite  of  the  Mosaic  plagues  of  lice, 
and  bugs,  and  fieas  :  of  the  power  of  which  he  gives  very  interesting 
and  paUietic  accounts.     To  hee  me  from  an  expense,  which  I  find  would 
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be  otlierwise  unavoidable,  and  of  which  it  is  rather  fortunate  I  was  ig- 
norant in  England,  (for  there  a  heavy  sura  would  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase them,)  he  insists  on  my  taking  his  travelling  Egyptian  furniture. 
He  nurses,  medicates,  advises,  watches  me  with  most  kindly  solicitude : 
houses,  feeds,  tends  me  with  as  much  frank  cordiality  of  affection,  as  if 
I  had  been  his  brother  for  the  last  45  years.  ♦  «  «  «  Oh,  let 
me  come  back  to  England,  stout  and  strong ;  and  see  if  I  don*t — ay : 
by  the  glorious  blue  sky  above  me,  I  will  I  And  Til  bring  up  the  ar- 
rears for  the  silence  to  which  for  the  next  18  months  I  am  bound. 

In  what  an  atmosphere  of  genial  glow  am  I  breathing  here !  glori- 
ously blue  and  beautifully  grand,  is  the  blessed  canopy  over  my  head. 
I  sit  in  the  open  air,  basking  in  the  glad  sun~or  in  open  balconie&— or 
with  wide  thrown  doors  and  windows,  and  so  enjoy  the  day :  and  lie  down 
unblanketted  at  night     Ah,  my  dear  friend,  the  change  is  most  exquisite 
— ^most  welcome ;  and,  I  am  already  sure,  very  beneficial.     I  am  saying 
so  on  the  25th  Nov.,  seven  days  after  commencing  my  letter,  yet  this  peace 
of  mind,  this  consoling  and  cheering  condition  and  improvement,  is  sub- 
ject to  heavy  misgivings;  cloudings  of  thought,  drear  and  dismal,  roll 
in  upon  the  bright  and  cheerful  pleasant,  as  I  sit  thinking.     Memory, 
perception,  and  imagination  are  busy  in  the  North,  with  me.     Shiver- 
ing winter  has  blown  his  bitterness  round  the  poor  man*s  hearth — and  the 
want,  which  I  saw  in  the  perspective  as  I  quitted  England,  the  miseries 
of  cold  and  hunger  are  in  the  fore-ground  of  reality  established — settled 
for  the  ensuing  six  months ;  and  in  addition  to  the  actual  suffering  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  I  fear  the  progression  of  humanity  will  receive  a 
disheartening  check — disheartening  to  those  philanthrophists  who  look 
not  into  remotenesses  for  the  mighty  good  they  contain,  but,  in  the  sen- 
sitive kindness  of  their  natures,  feel  too  keenly  the  present  and  positive 
misery  to  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  after  consequences.     Yet  there  will 
be  mischief  perpetrated  by  the  unphilosophical  and  false  notions  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  ignorance  of  man*s  natural  organization  that  are  so  pro- 
minent in  the  prayers,  sermons,  advices,  and  counsellings  of  the  soul- 
curers :  the  religious  teachers,  par  excellence.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
endurance  of  cold  and  hunger,  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
suffer — not  merely  in  the  sense  of  physical  ptun,  but  do  actually  under- 
go a  deterioradon :  the  clearness  of  the  one  is  darkened ;  the  preventive 
and  stimulus  of  the  other  are  partially  neutralised ;  and  sermons  and 
pealms  won*t  mend  them  :  their  buoyancy  and  elasticity  are  stultified : 
— ^intelligence  in  hunger  and  want,  though  *'  sharpened,**  moves  only  in 
feverish  leaps,  or  in  ferocious  impulses.     Useless  it  will  be  found,  as  it 
ever  has  been,  to  preach  "  be  resigned,  content,  submissive  to  the  will — 
decrees,  &c.**     Strike  a  discord  on  the  belly  and  all  the  harmony  of 
thought  and  feeling  responds  a  fitful  howling.     I^nch  the  toes  and  fin- 
gers with  nipping  frost,  and  the  melody  of  a  healthy  heart  and  mind 
will  **  jangle  out  of  tune  and  harsh.*'     My  gpreatest  fear,  next,  is  that 
knaves  will  employ  this  season  of  distress,  in  making  dupes.     Oh,  that 
the  people  were  wiser.     My  next  will  be  from  Egypt :  as  the  weather 
is  here  so  very  delicious  at  present,  it  is  not  at  aH  unlikely  that  I  shall 
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prolong  my  stay  in  Malta,  till  the  middle  of  December — ^that  is,  for 
another  packet  firom  England  to  succeed  the  one  dae  on  the  28th  inst. 
If  the  letter,  which  I  want  and  expect,  do  not  arrive  by  the  first  packet, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to,  remain  till  12tfa  December,  then  go  I  shall,  let- 
ters or  no  letters.  The  exquisite  weather — the  paradisiacal  season  ai 
Malta  continues  till  nearly  Christmas :  then  it  commences  a  wayering 
— a  blowing  of  ugly  winds. 

Nov.  '27th.  Packet  from  England  in,  no  letter  nor  newspaper  for  poor 
me!  By  the  bye,  I  did  not  tell  Friend  Bridgefbrd  that  post-office, 
Malta,  would  be  a  careful  reciinent,  go  wherever  I  would.  Letten  or 
newspapers  will  follow  me  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  From  the  Pyra- 
mids, you  or  some  one  near  you  shall  receive  a  line  or  two  wrapped  up 
in  most  offensive  smelling  paper,  for  it  has  to  pass  through  a  purifying 
process  to  free  it  from  the  plague,  &c.  Till  I  have  set  my  foot  on  my 
place  of  sojourn,  (which  will  be  cdther  at  Cairo,  or  400  miles  further  up 
the  Nile,  at  Siout  or  Thebes,)  I  cannot  estimate  my  expenses:  but 
when  fixed  in  a  spot,  I  can  live  in  Egypt,  I  believe,  for  about  £S  per 
month,  without  gprinding  in  economies,  or  grinning  in  privations.  The 
four  or  five  days*  passage  thither  from  Malta,  will  cost  as  much  as  would 
4  months*  residence  in  the  country  of  the  Nile.  I  shall  be  bitten  a  lit- 
tle for  a  day  or  two  at  each  Inn,  at  some  two  dollars  a  day,  I  am  told : 
and  very  much  every  where  by  the  Mosuc  plagues :  and  in  going  up 
the  Nile,  I  find,  that  I  shall  be  in  constant  collision  and  combat  with 
legions  of  huge  rats.  Crocodiles  I  shall  not  see  till  I  reach  Girgeh,  or 
else  at  Diospolis  Parva,  now  called  **  How.**  I  shall  be  crammed  with 
crack-jaw  names  by  the  time  I  elevate  my  voice  in  your  ear  again.  My 
pc^r  is  full,  and  I  have  omitted  all  that  I  thought  was  too  important  to 
be  neglected.  I  shall  think  of  it  again  when  my  letter  is  gone.  Queen 
Dodger  not  arrived,  expected  here  on  30th  of  Nov.  or  Ist  Dec.  Folly 
and  fiimsiness  are  wide  agape  on  the  occasion.  There  is  to  be  a  gene- 
ral illumination.  I  shall  spare  candles  :  i.  e.  save  them.  I  do  not,  and 
I  cannot  respect  her — and  I  am  sure  I  won*t  act  a  lie  on  her  account. — 
Love  to  all. 


Sheffield  Iris,  February  12,  1839. 

Alexandria,  Dec.  27,  1838. 
Rexembeb,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  is  Egyptian  Alexandria,  the  child, 
though  but  a  ragged  and  rather  beggarly  one,  of  old  Alexandria,  the 
magnificent,  the  proud,  the  vast,  the  voluptuous,  the  Cleopatrian  and 
Ptolemaic  Alexandria — Nile-neighboured  and  gorgeous-templed  Alex- 
andria. So  don*t  permit  the  romance  of  the  locality  to  sink  into  the 
mere  common  place  of  **  Alexandria,  a  sea  port  and  town  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Egypt**  Remember  that  this  is  written  on  the  site 
of  old  wonder,  of  ponderous  grandeur  and  beauty,  massed  in  magnifi- 
cences— ^in  the  dominion  of  Osiris,  the  land  of  Cheops  and  the  Phmohs 
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— the  Moses-plagued  and  priest-mystified,  the  pyramid-immortalized 
Egjrpt.  All  this  I  think  it  necessary  to  remind  you  of,  lest  you  should 
forget  to  estimate  correctly  the  honour  due  to  me  as  a  great  and  **  in- 
teresting" traveller ; — ^and  do  not  call  these  my  allusions  to  the  olden 
Alexandria,  the  language  of  exaggeration.  That  it  once  was  worthy 
the  adjectives  I  have  bestowed  on  it,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
doubt,  if  the  eye  or  the  foot  will  course  over  even  one-half  of  the  visible 
ruins :  they  are,  in  truth,  amazing :  and  scarcely  less  amazing  has  been 
the  toil  of  devastation  that  has  been  employed  upon  the  vast,  huge,  and 
massive  fabrics,  which  are  actually  smashed,  pounded  up  into  minute 
fragments,  and  are  collected  in  hillocks  for  miles  and  miles  in  continuity. 
I  yesterday  rode  in  one  line  for  two  hours,  at  a  good  smart  donkey  pace 
— (oh,  that  you  had  been  there  to  see  me  "  witch  the  world  with  noble 
a<«manship,*^) — and  yet  saw  beyond  and  beyond  signs  of  architectural 
ruin.  Yet  spite  of  the  perseverance  in  destruction  by  time  and  earth- 
quake, the  pounding  by  savage  warrior  vengeance,  and  the  besotted 
bigotry,  or  call  it  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  evidences  of 
magnificence  and  the  excellencies  of  sculptured  art,  are  almost  daily 
turning  up  from  the  depths  of  their  tombs,  into  the  sun*s  broad  light : 
and  I  question  not  that  treasures  of  genius  and  skill  will  yet  repay 
the  efforts  of  the  perseveringly  curious  who  may  search  among  the 
world  of  rubbish.  Every  thing  of  beauty  in  art  which  the  early 
Christians  of  Alexandria  could  see  and  seize,  they  devoted  to  ruthlen 
destruction — ^yet  there  may  be  thousands  of  specimens,  which,  esci^ung 
misdirected  zeal,  lie  hidden  fathoms  deep  among  the  ruins  of  the  palaces 
and  temples  which  they  adorned.  There  is  a  solemnity  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  scene  that  strikes  deep  into  the  spirit ;  and  in  turning 
from  it  to  the  modem  town,  the  contrast  is  as  strong  and  impressive— 
painfully  impressive  as  contrast  can  render  two  places : — though,  indeed, 
the  energy  of  despotic  enterprise,  which  so  largely  distinguishes  the 
present  Pacha  of  Egypt,  is  producing  changes  here  which  make  the 
contrast  less  violent.  Here  is  a  newly  laid  out  Quadrangle — a  fine 
open  space,  with  buildings  of  commanding  and  respectable  aspect — his 
newly  erected  palace  and  harem — ^the  naval  storehouses — dock  yards  and 
offices,  do  much  in  giving  to  Alexandria  an  imposing  appearance ;  but 
oh  !  the  town  as  it  was  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  a  jumble  of  filthy, 
narrow  lanes,  crammed  with  buildings,  ragged  and  unsightly ;  looking 
like  the  veriest  dens  and  passages  of  pestilence.  Yet  Alexandria  is 
considered  a  healthy  place :  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  so ;  its  specimens 
of  humanity  take  no  heed  of  filth,  and  seem  dead  to,  or  ignorant  of,  its 
consequences.  I  enjoy  much  pleasure  on  donkey  back — ^hiring  one, 
with  an  attendant  Arab,  at  the  rate  of  five  piastres  (equal  to  one  shil- 
ling) per  day ;  but  I  am  preparing  for  my  journey  to  Cairo— thence  to 
Thebes :  to  be  about  which  I  am  rather  impatient,  for  several  reasomi. 
In  the  first  place,  I  cannot,  here,  find  economical  accommodations  in 
lodgings,  and  am  therefore  compelled  to  endure  the  pang  of  thinking 
that  I  am  living  l)cyond  my  means ;  this  of  itself  is  enough  to  prevent 
health's  iniprovement.     In  tlic  newspajwrs  I  hear  nothing  n*«pccting 
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Upper  £g3rpt*s  climate  but  the  most  charming  and  inviting  accounts  of 
its  salubrity,  accompanied  with  assurances  that  I  cannot  hH  to  re- 
establish my  health  by  a  few  mcmths*  sojourn  there ;  and  again,  ''  it  b 
advisable,  nay  necessary,  to  have  the  voyage  up  to  Thebes  completed 
before  the  Khamseen  (the  poison  winds)  sets  in,**  or  I  shall  be  detained 
in  Lower  Egypt  through  the  summer.  A  friend  is  making  interest  in 
my  l)ehalf  for  a  passage  to  Cairo,  in  the  Pacha*s  steamer ;  she  promises 
to  sail  to-morrow — ^most  devoutly  do  I  hope  he  will  succeed,  for  I  have 
a  cliilling  dread  of  the  trouble  that  must  be  undergone  in  bargaining  for 
a  canal  boat — disembarking  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the  Nile, 
at  Atfee,  and  bargaining,  i.  e.  bothering,  again  for  another  boat  to  Cairo. 
I  shall  be  alone,  too,  with  not  a  word  of  Arabic  in  my  possession,  and 
that  is  the  only  language  spoken  except  by  accident.  I  shall  have  the 
less  work  for  my  lungs,  which  the  doctors  tell  me  oug^t  to  be  as  idle 
as  possible ;  respiration  being  quite  labour  enough  ft)r  them.  Well,  my 
thoughts  must  tiedk  to  one  another,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  their 
conversation  agreeable.  Great  is  the  comfort  I  derive  from  Dr. 
Loidlaw  here — a  genuinely  kind  and  liberal  thinking  man — ^when  he 
tells  me  I  may  eat  (or  drink)  milk  as  often  as  I  please — for  milk  is 
ever  delicious  to  me ;  and  the  buffaloes  are  in  abundimoe ;  from  them  I 
shall  derive  my  sustenance  chiefly,  with  rice,  bread,  and,  occasionally,  a 
fowl,  just  to  buttress  up  my  debilitated  fnane.  What  with  a  fresh  cold 
caught  on  board  the  steamer  in  passage  from  Malta,  and  a  raosft  stinging 
sore  throat,  I  landed  at  Alexandria  (last  Tuesday,  Christmas-day)  in 
worse  bodily  condition  than  ever.  I  am  somewhat  hnproved  ;  but  the 
ugly  sore  throat  tortures  me,  especially  in  eating  or  drinking.  I  am 
somewhat  consoled  by  the  Doctor*s  assurances  that  it  is  nothing  to  fear, 
and  will  leave  me  without  pill,  or  draught,  or  plaister  to  hasten  it.  I 
wish  it  would  make  haste  and  be  off.  Here  comes  some  delicious  coffee 
and  hot  milk — I  almost  dread  to  touch  it,  much  as  I  long  for  and  like 
it:  the  appetite's  pleasure  will  be  torn  into  bits  by  the  irritable  sore 
throat ;  faith,  I  begin  to  think  myself  very  hardly  treated,  to  have  two 
such  friends  as  cough-violent,  ceaseless  cough,  and  sore  throat  tearing, 
scraping,  tugging,  and  lacerating  me  with  all  their  might,  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  but,  bless  you !  I  have  the  consolation  of  blue  sky  and 
warm  sun ;  and  they,  thank  Heaven,  make  me  cheery  through  all — 
except  in  those  intervals,  which,  I  confess,  are  of  painfully  frequent 
occurrence,  when  the  thought  that  I  am  not  doing  my  work — ^that  I  am 
baulked  in  my  most  anxious,  most  zealous,  and  most  heart  and  soul 
gratifying  wishes  and  efforts,  reaches  into  my  mind.  Oh !  for  ten  years 
of  health  and  strength  !  I  do  not  covet  life,  for  the  mere  sake  of  living 
— but  that  I  may  have  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  that  I  may  say  my 
say ;  do  all  my  little  in  pushing,  urging,  entreating ;  and  in  ripping 
away  mystifying  cobwebs,  tearing  away  masks  and  cloaks,  and  all  de- 
ceptive coverings,  and  show  realities  and  tnitiis,  and  set  them  bubbling, 
boiling,  and  then  rolling  along  on  their  resistless  and  immortal  currents. 
Would  to  God  I  luid  known  the  mighty  minded,  deep  and  clear  thinking. 
noblo  souled  Fox  u  dozen  years  ago !  how  much  of  solitary  suffering 
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should  I  have  escaped — how  much  more  ^Uy  would  my  enei^es  hare 
been  directed !  I  think  I  shall  re-establish  my  health.  I  strongly 
hope  to  be  strong  when  I  return  to  England  in  April  or  May,  1840 ; 
but  it  is  indeed  serious,  heavy  grief,  to  be  cut  off  from  my  doings  till 
then.  And  again,  the  thought  of  the  wide  and  sharp  misery,  the  be- 
numbed and  aching  bodies,  and  the  chill  of  the  heart,  which  the  multi- 
tudes in  England  are  now  enduring  and  will  continue  to  endure  through 
the  wintry  inclemencies ;  and  the  fear  that  political  knavery,  or  pulpit 
craft,  will  be  busily  and  successfully  exerted  to  inveigle,  blind,  and 
dupe  the  sufferers,  and  delude  them  fK>m  their  efforts  to  compel  atten- 
tion to  their  just  demands — all  distress  and  irritate  me.  Oh !  no  war ! 
no  war !  loud  is  the  cry — ^villanously  vigorous  are  the  appeals  to  John 
BulFs  vanity  and  cupi^ty — and  his  honour — ^to  plunge  him  into  a  con- 
test with  Russia.  Ha !  scoundrels  I  it  b  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
— ^the  call  for  enfranchisement — ^fbr  political  emancipation — ^that  you 
dread  : — not  Russian  aggression,  nor  Russian  dominion. — **  Hitch  them 
into  a  war,  and  that  will  give  us  twenty  years*  grace,**  is  the  hope  of 
the  political  swindlers. 

You  will  see  a  great  number  of  my  friends — to  all  of  them  present 
my  remembrances ;  say  to  them  that  I  am  sure  of  recover}' — that  I  am 
generally  cheerful,  or  at  least  free  from  all  apprehensions  of  worse  than 
my  present  condition.  Hurrah  to  all  my  young  but  strong  h(^>es  at 
Worksop. — Adieu. 


Sheffield  Iris,  AprU  24  1839. 

Misr,  i.  e.  Cairo,  properly  Qaherab,  17th  Jan.,  1830. 
My  excellent  Friend, — "  My  necessaries  are  embarked,** — to-mor- 
row I  start  for  Thebes,  and  thence  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  My 
canja  is  manned  by  six  people,  all  Arabs :  and  I  am  to  entrust  myself 
for  two  months  to  their  mercy  or  their  fear.  Fear !  how  can  six  strap- 
ping fellows  fear  the  one  poor  dilapidated  thing  I  am,  in  such  a  far  off 
part  of  the  world,  as  that  for  which  I  am  destined  ?  Oh,  but  they  do 
fear ! — they  live  under  an  absolute  despot,  whose  will  is  a  whirlwind 
that  would  sweep  them  to  destruction,  should  either  their  treachery  or 
their  covetousness  o*er-master  their  fear.  Alone  I  am  going,  add  one 
Berberi  servant  to  cook,  scrub,  wash,  &c., — he  is  my  valet,  my  house- 
maid, my  laundress,  washerwoman,  boots,  chambermaid,  emmd-boy, 
and  my  interpreter,  with  only  a  small  smattering  of  Italian  between  us 
to  get  through  20  dialects  of  Arab,  and  if  my  physical  energies  were 
not  withered,  I  would  do  without  him.  They  tell  me  here  I  have 
^*  pluck**  being  so  ill  as  I  am :  the  truth  is,  I  go  unarmed,  and  am  for 
that  reason  less  likely  to  find  danger.  One  circumstance  docs  give  me 
uneasiness  :  it  is  decided  unanimously  by  all  the  English  travellers  and 
residents  in  E^^-ypt,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevail  on  the  Arab  boatmen 
to  move,  but  by  stern  tlircutb  and  severe  blows :  that  they  will  find 
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hourly  excuses  for  idling  aud  delay,  on  the  river ;  being  paid  by  time ; 
that  they  regard  kindness  or  indulgence  as  folly,  or  the  result  of  a  want 
of  spirit ;  that  to  feelings  of  thank^ness  or  a  sense  of  gratitude,  they 
are  utter  and  entire  strangers  :  that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  success- 
fully, but  by  tyrannous  authority  and  the  scourge.     Will  you  credit 
me  when  I  say  that  I  have  not  found  one  solitary  exception  to  this 
opinion  of  the  fellahs  and  boatmen  ?     No,  not  one  who  could  perceive 
or  acknowledge  or  recognise  the  least  quality  of  virtue,  the  most  minute 
pinch-of-snufT  goodness  in  any  of  them — and  that  I  must  tiirash  them 
daily,  or  I  shall  never  reach  Thebes.     Well,  now,  I  won't  thrash — I 
won't  rail — I  won't  scold — and  yet  I  think  I  can  get  to  Thebes,  and  I 
tliink  I  shall  find  some  virtue,  some  beauty  of  humanity,  in  them  ;  or 
I  will  turn  back  :  and  that  will  be  hard  too ;  after  all  my  toil,  and  my 
well-fed  hopes :  for  every  voice  rings  a  peal  deliciously  pleasant,  on  the 
charming  and  salubrious  climate  to  wliich  I  am  bound :  and  I  am  so 
nicely  prepared.     Master  of  my  own  ship  and  crew,  my  own  country's 
banner  (my  own  property,  too)  fluttering  over  my  h^d,  and  defying 
the  Pacha's  oflicers  to  touch  her  with  unsanctified  or  invading  hands, 
I  am  to  be  King  for  awhile.     I  am  already  full  to  the  crown  of  Egypt 
and  its  wonders  and  its  strangeness,  but  must  forbear  to  set  forth  in  this 
letter. 

I  landed  at  Alexandria  on  Christmas-day.  I  saw  the  Pyramids, 
and  stared  my  way  into  Cairo  on  New  Year's-day.  I  was  struck 
aghast  and  sickly  on  touching  the  filthy  soil  of  the  Alexandrine  beach, 
and  riding  through  the  rags  and  rottenness  of  its  narrow  camel-and- 
donkey-crowded  and  hmnanly-foDtid-narrow-lanes.  Every  thought 
and  every  touch  of  memory,  and  glinunering  of  romance,  were  a  hun- 
dred fathom  drowned,  by  one  plunge  into  the  reality  of  the  present ;  but 
when  I  sat  (donkey -back)  under  the  far-renowned  column,  (Pompey's 
Pillar,  as  it  is  misnamed,)  and  gasped  as  I  grazed  on  the  mighty  obelisk, 
and  its  4000  year  old  hieroglyphics, — as  I  rode  for  miles  along  the  ruins 
of  the  once  glorious  city,  through  the  debris  of  ponderous  magnificence, 
the  ashes  of  splendour,  the  rubbish  of  elegance  and  beauty  :  threw  my 
eye  over  the  resuscitated  lake,  Aioreotis,  that  then  laughed  in  the  life 
of  a  silvery  ripple ;  and  as  I  crept  and  pored,  torch  in  hand,  in  the  so- 
lemn recesses  of  the  once  vast^  now  crushed.  Necropolis,  and  looked  on 
the  puny  vestige  of  the  Pharos — that  "  eighth  wonder  of  the  world," 
memory,  or  its  impassions,  flooded  in  upon  the  thoughted  vision,  the 
activity  of  a  rebuilding  spirit,  and  a  resuscitating  or  recreating  imagi- 
nation, had  old  Alexandria,  with  its  temples,  towers,  and  palaces — ^its 
two-miled  streets,  its  schools,  its  arts,  its  Cleopatras,  and  Ptolemies,  and 
Caesars,  and  its  600,000  humanities,  all  in  full  life,  all  to  be  dashed  dead 
again  as,  donkey -backed,  I  looked  at  and  smelt  the  thorough  debase- 
ment, filth,  and  wretchedness  of  the  huddled  Arab  styes  through  which 
I  rode.  But  as  Alexandria  was  only  the  portal  to  wonders,  the  gate 
through  which  I  must  pass  to  the  fountain  of  my  impoverished  health's 
hoj)es,  it  were  better  to  hasten  from  it,  with  all  the  speed  I  could :  on 
to  Cairo  first.     How  ?  how  ?  ah  I  here  I  felt  the  strength  of  my  body's 
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weakness — no  coach  offices,  no  booking  for  a  place,  and  thus  ridding 
oneself  of  all  further  anxiety  or  trouble  about  the  matter.  A  boat  with 
men  to  carry  you  first  to  Atfee  by  canal,  then  discharge  yourself,  find 
and  bargain  for  another  boat  and  men  to  Cairo  per  Nile :  and  poor  I 
with  legs  that  would  not  carry  my  body  half  a  mile— or  a  body  that 
could  not  carry  my  legs  so  far — and  no  friendly  help,  except  through 
an  agent  who  could  not  feel  reluctance  at  drawing  purse  strings  which 
were  not  his  own.  I,  too,  most  strongly  advised  to  lose  not  an  hour  in 
seeking  the  haven  of  health.  Upper  Egypt ;  "  rest  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  your  voyage  from  Malta,  for  a  day  or  two,"  said  a  noble* 
souled  medical  man.  Dr.  Laidlaw,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make,  ^^  then  get  away  without  delay,"  and  while  I  was 
sweating  with  the  thought  of  difficulties  in  starting,  just  about  to  lie 
down  for  a  sleepless  night,  he  came  to  my  bed-side  with  the  happy  in- 
telligence that  the  Pacha*8  own  private  steamer  sailed  for  Cairo,  "  to- 
morrow or  next  day,"  and  he  would  apply  to  the  great  secretary  (I 
know  not  his  title  exactly )^but  he  is  called  Boghos  Bey,)  for  a  note 
to  the  great  Admiral,  and  so  for  a  passage  I  huzza!  wasn*t  I  alive  that 
night  ?  Cased  in  iron  and  mahog^y  (the  steamer  is  iron)  I  should  be 
carried  comfortably  on  cushions,  unfretted  by  fleas,  and  unbitten  by 
bugs.  (News  for  the  naturalists.  This  is  the  original  country  of  the 
latter  pestiferous  rascals.  Bug — the  g  a  guttural — is  the  Arabic  for 
bug,  and  is  I  dare  say,  older  than  the  oldest  of  the  Pyramids,  by  some 
centuries :  or  did  Moses  call  them  into  being  P)  And  I  should  travel 
all  up  the  western  side  of  the  Delta — ^which,  as  fiir  as  I  have  seen,  is 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Nile,  from  its  mouth  for  about  40  or  50 
miles,  through  forests  of  palm  (date,)  vivid  verdure,  luxuriant  brakes, 
and  jungle  intertangled  by  its  own  rapid  fatness  of  growth.  All  this, 
and  Rosetto  into  the  bargain,  travellers  lose  by  going  the  usual  dull 
canal  route.  This  was  cheering  enough :  the  order  was  promised 
readily,  but  Turks  do  things  tardily,  and  the  boat  was  likely  to  be  gone 
before  his  highness  had  shaken  off  his  drowsiness,  "  well  then,  go  on 
board  at  a  venture,"  said  the  earnest  Dr.  Laidlaw,  '*  say  that  the  order 
was  promised,  but  had  not  reached  you  :  the  Reis  may  throw  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way,  or  he  may  refuse  to  receive  you,  but  the  Turks  are 
more  courteous  and  good  natured  than  we  supposed  them  to  be ;  so  it  is 
as  well  to  make  the  experiment :  you  can  but  be  refused.  As  he  ad- 
vised, I  did — ^and  was  welcomed  unhesitatingly  and  unquestioned. 
Seventeen  days  I  have  been  in  Cairo,  and  every  day  have  had  sight  of 
the  world-wondered  Pyramids :  but  I  have  not  visited  them  :  I  am  too 
feeble  to  endure  the  necessary  toil  and  fiitig^e  of  a  donkey-ride  ten 
miles  to,  and  as  many  in  retium  fhmi  them.  I  reserve  this  gratifica- 
tion of  my  curiosity  till  my  return  firom  Thebes ;  and  shall  then  take 
up  my  abode  in  one  of  the  tombs,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  months. 
With  some  matts  for  the  floors,  and  a  little  trimming  and  brushing,  I 
am  told  a  snug  lodg^ing  may  be  made  of  them.  One  advantage  I  shall 
certainly  gain — ^the  escape  from  the  palate-tickling,  tempting,  and  luzu* 
nous  mode  and  matters  of  dining  that  prevail  in  Cairo.     The  Egyptian 
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(or  am  I  to  coll  them  Arab  ?)  cooks,  are  limitless  in  their  varieties  and 
irresistible  in  the  productions  of  their  skill  and  fancy.  I  think  I  could 
match  them  against  the  universe  of  cooks.  Many,  nuuiy  of  our  belly- 
worshippers,  knew  they  what  miracles  are  performed  here,  would  rush 
to  this  paradise  of  the  palate,  fearless  of  fleas,  and  in  gallant  defiance 
of  ail  oiher  pests :  it  is  only  on  the  spot  the  heaven  can  be  enjoyed  :  the 
materials  cannot  so  well  be  had  elsewhere ;  and  how  speedily  would 
their  disgust  subside  and  their  abhorrence  vanish  at  the  '*  filthy  fiuhion,** 
if  they  dipped  their  fingers  into  a  dish  of  mish-mish  (dried  apricots 
fried  with  chickens  or  mutton,  and  so  sauced  1 1 1 1)  Ue  who  can  resist 
must  be  a  strong  man  indeed.  It  is  vain  to  say  to  yourself,  as  dish 
after  dish  makes  its  appearance  and  vanishes — ^'  I  have  had  enough — I 
will  not,  I  cannot  eat  a  morsel  more."  Lift  off  the  cover  of  the  dish, 
and  its  contents  laugh  at  your  resolves  and  coax  you  with  such  an  aro- 
matic smile,  such  an  overpowering  eloquence  of  look  and  all  features 
of  lavish  and  lovely  allurement,  that  you  at  once  plunge,  knuckle-deep, 
into  the  heart  of  it.  So  I  shall  do  right  to  live  in  a  tomb,  milk  and 
rice,  bread,  chicken  twice  per  week,  pigeon  occasionally,  tea  and  cofiee, 
my  staple  provend.  With  the  Pyramids,  such  near  neighbours,  I  shall 
be  on  constant  visiting  acquaintance,  living,  as  I  shall  do,  next  door  to 
them  :  but  what  man  did  they  ever  admit  to  terms  of  familiarity  ?  Oh, 
what  a  land  is  this,  where  a  Uiousand  years  of  age,  in  a  building,  is  the 
modem  thing  of  to-day — ^two  thousand  but  the  youth  of  antiquity,  and 
to  reach  up  to  hoary  venerableness,  you  must  trace  back  four  thousand ! 
and  stranger  still,  the  gpreater  the  age,  the  fresher  and  more  vigorous 
looks  the  life  I  To  the  new  comer  and  mere  street  traverser,  Cairo  is  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  All  the  magic  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  creations  of  the 
"  Persian  tales,**  and  **  Arabian  nights,**  are  smothered  rags  and  dilapi- 
dations, if  they  did  ever  exist :  but  let  him  «e^  and  think  he  sees,  and 
every  where  Uie  fragments  of  what  he  has  imagined  are  visible — ^the 
elaborate  tracings  and  carvings  in  stone  and  profusion  of  really  tasteful 
ornament,  yet  feebly  live  in  the  general  rotten  dirt  and  raggedness. 
Mosques,  houses,  and  porches  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  bold  and 
delicate  style  combined,  are  cased  in  the  filth  of  the  centuries  in  which 
the  present  masters  have  held  Egypt.  Let  him  mount  to  the  citadel, 
and,  with  one  burst  upon  his  vision,  he  will  pronounce  Cairo  to  be  die 
grand,  the  unrivalled — ^the  beautiful.  There  his  olfactories  imbibe  no 
stench,  his  eye  penetrates  none  of  the  recesses  of  rubbish  and  rotten- 
ness :  all  is  minaretted  beauty — Nile  blessed  verdure — pyramid  won- 
dered, and  desert  bound.  Oh,  what  a  magnificent  picture  did  I  see 
there !  But  my  close  and  only  purpose  in  this  land  is,  the  recovery  of 
my  health  :  to  this,  all  other  considerations  and  all  other  desires  must 
bend  in  entire  submission.  I  shall  gratify  no  more  of  my  curiosity, 
nor  spirit  of  enquiry,  than  lies  directly  in  my  road  to  that  one  goal — 
Thebes,  and  Luxor,  and  Kamak,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  even 
though  I  dwell  in  their  heart  for  a  while,  I  shall  examine  not,  if  the 
examination  do  not  promise  help  to  health :  therefore  research  of  mine 
will  add  very  little  to  the  knowledge  of  Egypt :  but  I  can  see  and  look 
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into  living  men — and  profusion  of  excitable  strangeneis  will  throw  itself 
under  my  observation  hourly,  and  I  shall  return  teendng  with  matter, 
and,  I  do  confidently  believe,  half  a  new  man.  From  the  day  I  left 
Malta,  1 9th  Dec.  till  the  commencement  of  this  week,  (I  must  confess 
it)  I  have  endured  more,  have  been  much  worse  than  at  any  other  period 
of  my  past  two  years*  illness.  Easterly  winds  and  exposure  to  them  in 
the  steamer  from  Malta,  and  a  few  days  of  bitterly  penetrating  cold 
weather  here,  prostrated  me.  Mark — ^here  the  sharp  and  cutting  winds 
blow  from  the  south.  With  body  coat  (fleecy  hosiery  shirt  underall) 
thick  and  lined  pilot  coat  and  cloak,  I  have  shivered  in  the  merciless 
wind  :  and  here  we  are  21  degrees  south  of  you.  The  degree  of  cold 
astonished  me.  I  thought,  at  first,  that  it  was  my  sensitiveness  only— 
but  I  found  or  saw  every  Englishman  shivering  and  complaining  in  like 
manner.  19th  January :  Just  have  heard  that  the  mail  is  to  be  made 
up  now  :  so  conclude  unwillingly  and  abruptly.  So  many  preparations 
are  required  by  my  Nile  trip,  that  I  cannot  start  till  to-morrow  morning. 
With  a  severe  sore  throat,  a  chronic  and  distressing  cough,  and  some- 
thing like  a  tendency  to  dysentry,  I  am  about  to  leave  all  chances  of 
medical  aid,  and  civilized  help  :  yet  I  go  full  of  confidence. — Present 
my  affectionate  regards  to  everybody. — Heaven  bless  you  all. 


Sheffield  Iris,  May  7, 1839. 

Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  Feb.  18,  1839. 
Mr  DEAR  Fbibnd, — My  bones  vrili  ache  before  I  have  filled  this  first 
page  of  my  paper — what  matters  that?  I  am  at  Thebes! — Thebes! 
the  once  mighty  and  magnificent  Thebes,  the  for  ever  mysterious  and 
wonder-exciting.  My  osseous  articulations  will  be  wrenched,  and  their 
ligatures  twisted  into  torture  by  the  position  and  toil  of  writing^ — but 
write  I  will,  because  it  is  at  Thebes  that  I  can  write — ^because,  look  ye, 
a  letter  from  Thebes  is  not  to  be  had  every  day  at  Sheffield : — this  is 
the  traveller*s  vanity.  I  will  write  because  I  know  that  a  letter  from 
me,  come  when  it  will,  and  whence  it  will,  will  bring  true  pleasure  to 
you  and  *^  all  that  are  in  the  house.**  You  will  gladden  at  the  sight  of 
it.  Ho !  look  ye,  (again)  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred,  who  have  all 
their  notions  of  other  people*s  motives  ready  cut  and  dried,  would  call 
this  (this  assertion  that  I  know  my  letter  will  be  gladly  received,)  self- 
conceit,  vanity  in  the  superlative : — ^you,  and  some  others,  well  know 
that  it  is  the  avowal  of  a  strong  fiiith  in  your  kindliness  of  heart — a 
confidence  in  the  benevolence  of  your  sympathies,  with,  and  towards 
myself.  (The  world,  I  trust,  will,  by  and  by,  take  off  its  prescription 
spectacles,  which  are  now  so  apt  to  turn  every  thing  askew.  Although 
I  am  amid  wonders,  mysteries,  and  magnificences,  my  letter  must  be  a 
very  humble  one ; — were  I  to  enthral  myself  by  an  attempt  at  describing 
any  one  of  the  stupendous  temples,  columnar  magnificences,  ponderous 
masonry,  or  those  awful  Colossi,  eternal  guardians  of  the  Theban  plain 
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(as  they  seem  to  be ;  though  4000  years  are  but  a  s^troke  of  time  in 
measureless  eternity,)  or  the  incredible  wonders  of  one  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  :~or  were  I  to  set  down  the  results  of  thought — the  copious 
and  outspreading  forces  of  suggestion  which  the  sight  of  them  set  in 
motion,  I  should  require  ten  times  the  space  which  a  sheet  like  thli 
affords.  If  I  recover  my  health — (if?) — I  think  it  is  likely  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  talking,  either  to  your  sight  or  hearing,  somewhat 
largely  on  these  tilings  and  on  Egypt.  But  to  what  is  already  known 
I  shall  add  nothing  by  discovery.  My  researches  wiU  not  increase  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  world  is  in  possession,  respecting  Egypt  and  its 
antiquities.  I  shall  express  my  thoughts — I  shall  expand  on  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason  and  reflection  from  viewing  these  wonders ;  but  there 
may  not  then  be  visible  one  thought  or  one  suggestion  that  has  not 
already  found  utterance  from  others,  and  placed  in  the  world*s  know- 
ledge stores.  No ;  to  discovery  I  shall  add  nothing :  my  researches  will 
be  nothing.  I  am  bound  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  to  the  one  grand 
object ;  the  re-establishment  of  my  health — I  must  avoid  all  things — I 
must  do  nothing,  wittingly,  which  can,  immediately  or  remotely,  or  even 
probably,  retard  the  return  of  strength.  To  examine,  to  explore,  as  I 
wish,  among  the  wonders,  strange  things,  mysteries,  and  grandeurs 
which  now  surround  me,  I  must  do  as  all  who  so  explore  necessarily 
do — creep,  crawl,  bend,  stoop,  twist  my  body,  in  getting  through 
caverns,  crushed  halls,  rubbish-filled  and  encmnbered  chambers — 
descend  to  depths,  awkwardly  stepping  among  masses  and  fragments, 
and  clambering  up  with  muscular  toil — than  which  I  could  devise  few 
things  more  likely  to  lay  hopes  of  recovery  prostrate  :  but  I  am  defended 
against  this  by  bodily  incapacity — ten  steps  upward  take  from  me  all 
power  to  move,  till  I  have  panted  myself  down  to  easier  breathing. — 
From  the  earliest  of  my  ramblings,  till  this  hour,  an  ardour  of  curiosity 
to  see  and  examine  all  accessible  things,  has  stimulated  exertion,  and 
carried  me  through  obstacles  and  difficulties  with  so  much  earnestness, 
that  I  have  been  scarcely  conscious  of  the  difficulties.  Never  in  any  of 
my  many  voyages,  journeys — my  courseless  wanderings,  and  wide  ram- 
blings, have  I  had  curiosity,  desire  to  know,  to  see,  to  explore  so  intensely 
stirred  as  now — ^now  encompassed  as  I  am  with  wonders  that  are  almost 
incredible — ^with  human  productions  that  seem  impossible  to  human 
power  and  skill — ^with  vestiges,  ponderous,  immense,  stupendous,  won- 
derful vestiges,  that  of  themselves  bewilder  one  with  astcmishment, 
compared  with  which  all  else,  the  greatest,  is  as  babyism  and  toys  : 
vestiges  of  on  antiquity  so  remote,  that  make  all  other  antique  remains 
the  yesterday^s  demolitions  of  things  that  stood  in  their  pride  of  flourish 
only  half  an  age  since.  I  had  read,  certainly  twenty,  descriptions  and 
notices  of  these  things — ^had  examined  plans  and  diagrams — had  caught 
the  enthusiasm  of  enthusiastic  writers,  and  warmed  my  own  imagination 
at  their  fires — but  no  descriptive  writing,  plans,  diagrams,  or  enthu- 
siasm's colourings  and  glo^ings  of  light  can  possibly  convey  to  the 
reader  or  examiner  of  such  things,  a  true — a  true  do  I  say  ? — no,  not 
even  a  faint  and  feeble — a  mere  undefined  series  of  outlines  of  the  reality. 
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They  must  be  seen — the  reality  must  be  under  the  eyes.  How  often 
'  have  I  put  the  wonders  of  which  I  was  reading  into  the  creative,  re- 
creative re-building,  resuscitating  fires  of  imag^ation,  and  all  have  again 
stood  up  before  my  mind's  eye  in  their  substantiality  of  life  and  pon- 
derous magnificence.  I  look  on  Luxor,  on  Kamac,  on  the  Medineh 
Ilaboo  (one  of  the  Theban  temples,)  into  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  and 
cower  under  the  conviction  of  the  feebleness  of  my  perceptive  powers. 
The  colouring^  of  intense  rapture,  wonder,  or  enthusiasm,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  admiration  and  astonishment  cannot  define  correctly  to  the 
perception  of  a  reader — (the  voice,  added,  may  do  much,  if  the  phrase- 
ology be  apt) — and  accurate  description,  measurement,  regularity  of 
arrangement,  strictness  of  outline,  and  positiveuess  of  filling  up,  fail 
even  more  than  the  former ;  for  they  omit  the  overpowering  truths,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  grandeur  and  daring — they  hold,  contain  nothing 
oi  the  poetry,  nothing  of  the  awfuL,  the  sublime,  which  no  one  who  looks 
on  these  temples  and  tombs  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with.  The  sky 
above  them,  the  air  which  encompasses  them,  the  plain  on  which  they 
stand,  the  graceful,  the  venerable,  the  land-blessing  Nile,  which  for 
ever  marches  by  them  in  m^estic  and  magnificent  tranquillity,  has 
each  its  own  working  and  beautiful  influence  on  them,  while  all  com- 
bine to  impress  the  human  faculties  with  amazement,  wonder,  delight, 
as  the  eye  ranges  over  the  masses,  or  the  fragments  of  these  4000  years 
old  antiquities,  which  look  as  if  the  mason's  and  sculptor's  hands  had 
been  at  work  upon  them  up  to  the  minute  in  which  your  eye  first  be- 
held them.  Perhaps  they  are  gone  to  dinner — wait  and  you  will  see 
them  retuniing  to  their  work.  How  long  will  you  wait  ?  How  long  ? 
Oh,  much  longer — much,  much  longer  than  the  4000  years  they  have 
been  gone  to  dinner — or  to  be  dined  upon  ;  yet  if  you  will  search  among 
these  thousands  of  excavations  and  caverns  that  border  the  Theban 
plain,  you  may  find  the  embalmed  heads,  arms,  or  legs — ^the  mummied 
remains  of  some  of  them ;  but  can  you  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  ? 
Oh,  no !     But  of  other  matters  now  ! 

I  left  Cairo  on  the  21st  of  January,  detained  one  day  by  the  worst 
of  Egypt's  annoyances,  a  storm  of  dust — the  whole  circumambience 
was  one  thick,  rushing,  whirling  dust  cloud — ^blinding,  suffocating,  half- 
maddening.  jMy  passage  up  the  Nile  was  slow — ^wind  and  current  to 
contend  with  by  polling,  tracking,  and  towing  the  boat — hard  labour 
for  the  men.  My  comfort^  or  hope  of  it,  destroyed  by  the  inconvenient 
stooping — ^bending  and  constrained  positions  of  body  which  the  low 
roofed  cabin  occasioned.  I  suffered  much  from  this ;  though  had  I 
been  in  healtli,  I  should  have  felt  no  inconvenience  from  it.  The  in- 
sufferably cold  nights  and  mornings  undid  the  good  service  of  the  sunny 
day,  and  on  arriving  at  Thebes,  I  was  as  ill  as  ever.  I  am  better,  much 
better  now — the  balmy — ^the  delicious  air — (delicious  is  the  right  word) 
— which  I  draw  in  while  riding  (on  donkey  back)  or  sitting  in  my 
walking-stick  chair,  is  of  infinite  service.  I  tljen  do  not  cough  fur 
hours  ;  but  my  nights  are  very,  very  distressing.  But  I  must  abandon 
my  scheme  of  remaining  in  Upper  Kgypt  for  some  ciglit  or  ten  months 
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I  am  compelled  to  return  to  Cairo.  No  commanieation  by  post — no 
means  of  conveying  money  or  letters  exist  I  shall  take  up  mj  abode 
under  the  great  Pyramids,  in  one  of  the  Tombs — which  can  be  made 
quite  comfortable — odd  a  place  for  lodging  a  living  body  aa  it  may 
seem. 

Cairo,  1 6th  March. — I  arrived  here  on  the  1 1th.     Among  other  glad* 
dening  things  that  welcomed  me,  I  found  the  Sheffield  Iris  up  to  the  I5tb 
January.     There  are  others,  I  know,  on  their  way  from  Malta :  my 
friend  by  whom  the  office  of  forwarding  them  is  kindly  undertaken,  could 
not  get  them  in  time  for  the  February  packet  to  Alexandria ;  but  I  shall 
have  them  in  a  few  days,  and  they  will  come  accompanied  by  several 
other  consolations  and  comforters.     Now,  pray  turn  to  your  heardi  oc- 
cupants— ^tell  them  my  recollections  of  their  kindness  increase  in  strength 
by  time  and  distance — speak  my  wishes  for  their  constant  enjoyment 
of  health  and  happiness.     You  will  not  forget,  I  am  sure,  to  aay  some- 
thing to  each  of  my  friends  in  Sheffield  whom  you  may  chance  to  meet 
or  make  a  point  of  seeing.     I  am  not  well  this  morning — ^my  night  was 
bad,-*how,  I  cannot  guess — ^but  I  have  taken  a  fresh  catarrh,  which 
will  leave  me  with  another  layer  of  inflammation.     Neither  the  strict- 
est caution,  nor  the  utmost  watchfulness,  nor  thorough  carelessness,  can 
secure  me  from  these  attacks.     They  seem  to  come  without  a  cause — a 
reason — without  why  or  wherefore.     I  must  put  an  end  to  my  scrawl 
— aching  and  fagged  I  can*t  go  on.     Report,  pray,  that  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  my  health  is  improving. — God  bless  you!  Farewell. — Truly 
yours,  my  dear  friend. 


In  a  Tomb  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
March  24th,  1839. 
Come,  now,  don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  friend,  and  fancy  it  is  a  ghost 
that  sends  you  a  letter  :  I  write  in  a  tomb,  but  am  not  dead  ;  no,  nor 
more  than  half  dead  yet ;  and,  what  may  appear  very  strange,  I  came 
to  the  tomb  in  the  hope  of  leaving  it  less  than  half  dead  after  a  month 
or  six  weeks'  living  in  it.     Mine  is  a  comfortable  lodging ;  not  richly 
fVumitured,  nor  finely  upholstered : — ^nor  is  it  papered  or  painted,  but  it 
suits  me — I  pay  no  rent.     My  Landlords  are  the  blue  sky  and  heaven  : 
All  Pacha  calls  the  rocks  and  sands  his,  but  he  lays  no  tax  on  them : — 
the  Pyramids  too  he  calls  his,  but  he  levies  no  rent  from  them.     Would 
an  English  Landholder  forget  to  do  so  if  such  tombs,  such  Pyramids,  such 
wonders,  such  mysteries,  such  stupendities  stood  on  his  estate,  and  com- 
manded the  curious  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  these  do  ?     Oh,  no- 
he  would  have  guards  and  watchmen,  and  warnings  and  walls,  and 
rent-bailiffs  and  fee-takers  and  tax-impounders  at  every  point  of  the 
compass ;  at  every  comer  and  cranny  you  would  have  your  footsteps 
blocked  up  by  a  fresh  demand  on  your  pocket — and  guess  what  would 
be  his  reason—"  Not  that  he  is  covetous  of  the  money,  ob,  no !  but  he 
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wishes  to  keep  the  place  *  respectable  !*  **  Were  I  to  begin  about  Ui« 
Pyramids,  oh,  my  stilts !  I  should  be  up  in  the  clouds  immediately,  sail- 
ing, soaring,  and  swimming  hither  and  thither,  trackless  and  ungovern- 
able through  the  expanse,  blind  to  my  course  and  utterly  out  of  tha 
reach  of  your  vision — not  that  you  are  short-sighted,  but  that  I  am 
wilder  than  most  folks.  Even  this  long,  body  devouring,  limb,  muscle 
and  sinew  consuming  cough  of  mine  (mine  !  mark  ye,  mine — ^it  is  m  j 
property)  cannot  tame  me  quite — it  dumps  and  damages  my  pinions  a 
few,  and  makes  me  fly  hobblingly,  yet  I  can — I  do  fly  a  little  occasion- 
ally: and  flap  and  flutter  helplessly  at  times.  I  am  a  poor  thing. 
*  *  *  I  was  told  that  wet^ns  of  war  were  necessary  to  have  at 
one*s  elbow.  Not  for  me — I  carry  no  defences,  and  none  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  offend.  I  have  a  Ghofier — i.  e.  a  g^ard,  every  night  at 
my  door — I  pay  him  2^. !  Cheap  soldiering  isn*t  it  ?  Up  the  river, 
when  my  boat  banked  for  the  night,  near  what  the  Ryio  (the  Captain) 
thought  an  ugly  neighbourhood,  I  had  two  guards  for  a  penny  farthing 
the  pair ! !  I  *  *  *  Visitors  to  look  at  the  Pyramids— or  to  say 
they  have  seen  them,  and  ascended  the  summit  of  the  largest  and  pene- 
trated to  its  mysterious  chambers,  are  frequent.  They  come  and  **  do 
the  Pyramids"  all  in  an  hour. — Farewell,  truly  yours. 


Sheffield  Iris,  May  28,  1839. 

In  a  Tomb  at  the  Pyramids  of  Gheezali, 
April  4th,  1839. 
A  VOICE  from  the  Tombs,  indeed ;  but  my  gallant  friend,  it  b  a  living 
voice — a  cheery  voice,  or  to  speak  in  truth's  exactness  of  my  power  to 
speak,  it  is  a  living  and  cheery  wheeze : — voice  I  have  none ;  my  latest 
recollections  of  aught  issuing  through  my  lips  that  could  be  called  voice, 
are  of  an  indiscribable  compound  of  scrt^iing  sand  paper,  saw-filing,  splin- 
tered scream  and  shattered  growl ;  and  now  even  this  has  quitted  me ;  so 
a  wheeze  from  the  Tombs  be  it;  and,  as  I  said  before,  a  cheery  one ;  for, 
let  me  tell  you,  than  in  this  eccentric  and  solitary — solitary,  old  Cheops, 
what  a  misnomer — I  never  was  more  crowded  and  constantly  busily 
engaged  with  company :— this  eccentric  and  mystical  place  of  residence 
is  the  very  ablest  physician  I  have  yet  consulted.  I  have  been  under 
bis  orders  for  three  weeks,  and  intend  to  remain  his  patient  patient  for 
three  weeks  longer.  He  prescribes  no  nauseous  medicines ;  he  puts  me 
under  no  restraints  of  appetite — he  cordially  approves  that  which  is  plea- 
sant to  me ;  and  he  says,  (as  well  as  he  can  say  it, — 1/eel  his  eloquence,) 
that  luckily  it  happens  that  those  things  which  are  pleasant  to  me,  are 
exactly  what  his  professional  knowledge  and  experience  would  have  pre- 
scribed, had  I  not  taken  to  them  of  my  own  will  and  judgment.  Ha  t 
ha !  Elliott,  this  is  a  doctor  in  a  million— isn't  he  ?  Yes ;  it  glads  me 
quite  as  much  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  improving  as  I 
am  cheered  by  feeling  it  is  so.     Of  Egyptian  plagues,  all,  except  on« 
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I  live  quite  fearless.     Flies  are  in  myriads,  but  they  do  no  further  harm 
than  tickle  my  face  and  eyes ;  while  I  am  writing  ft>r  instance ;  and 
they  have  a  ftx>lish  trick  of  getting  up  my  nooe,  and  down  my  throat : 
^uite  silly  of  them,  isn't  it  ?  for  either  is  very  uncomfortable  fly-lodg- 
ing.    The  vemiin  and  I  had  some  stout  contests  at  first,  but  tfaej^ve 
given  in ;  they  find  such  poor  quarters  on  my  carcase — too  much  of 
lenten  entertainment :  o'er  many  banian  days  :  no  cut  and  come  again : 
and  my  hot  blood  must  have  caused  the  liver  complaint  in  them  if  they 
had  stayed  to  sip  it  much  longer.     But  the  dust — ^the  dost  is  a  devil : 
invincible  and  omnipresent :  it  more  than  half  spoils  my  good,  delicious, 
sun-aired  medicine :  it  is  indeed  an  ugly  and  vnesciqpable  retarder ; 
however  there  is  comfort  yet :  it  is  not  dirty  dust  that  I  am  troubled 
with  here  ;  it  is  the  genuine  sand  and  rock  powder  of  the  uncontami- 
nated  desert.     What  should  I  have  in  Cairo  ?     Why,  the  sun-dried 
and  pounded,  and  powdered  rubbish,  and  most  offensive  filth  of  the 
crowded  city,  after  it  has  been  collected  in  mountain  heaps  from  every 
weltering  hole,  festered  nook,  and  nose-suflbcating  den  that  Cairo  cou- 
tains.     What !  do  you  dare  to  say  thus  of  Chrand  Cairo  ?     *•*'  Yah, 
Mynherr,  if  it  were  six  times  Grand  Cairo :  I  say  it  stinks  ;*^ — it  has  a 
stink  peculiar,  a  stink  sui  greneris ;  a  stink  especially  and  expressly 
Qaherahean  (Qaherah  is  the  right  orthography  for  Cairo ;)  and  yet  it 
can  boast  a  glory  and  beauty  which,  I  honestly  think,  is  unequalled  in 
any  city  in  the  world.     Up  to  the  Citadel,  my  friend,  and  view  it  from 
one  of  the  platforms — there*s  a  vision  dazzler,  a  heart-grasper,  a  soul 
and  spirit  bather !  but,  Elliott,  you  and  I  must  down  from  the  platform 
now ;  you  must  listen,  if  you  please,  to  more  wheezing  from  the  Tombs, 
or  at  the  Tombs.     Better  in  health  I  believe  I  am. 

Had  I  vi-ritten  to  you  on  the  matter  a  fortnight  ago,  and  concealed 
nothing,  I  should  have  grieved  you :  for  hope  of  returning  health,  I  had, 
almost,  none.  Had  you  come  to  my  bedside  ten  days,  or  nights  ago,  at 
time  between  nine  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the  morning,  you  would 
have  said,  "  this  is  too  much  for  nature  to  endure  much  longer  ;**  and  I 
think  you  would  reasonably  have  expected  my  dissolution  hourly.  I 
believe  I  am  better ;  but  I  will  not  crow.  1  have  been  so  ofien  laid 
prostrate  when  scarcely  the  crowing  was  completed  from  my  throat.  I 
will  accept  as  a  sure  sign  and  evidence  of  substantial  bettming  when  I 
am  sensible  of  diminished  pain  in  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs.  But  of 
this  dwelling  of  mine  :— this  Tomb,  ^*  it  must  be  a  queer  place  to  lodge 
a  liver  in.**  There  is  a  choice  of  them  here,  my  fnend ;  I  may  dive  iO 
or  40  feet  down  a  nicely  cut  quadrangular  shaft  of  soHd  rock,  perpendi- 
cularly, to  come  to  the  doorway,  in  some  hundreds  of  these  tombs: 
or  I  may  pick  for  parlours  30  feet  by  20,  with  adjoining  snug  apart- 
ments, and  cellar  entrances  in  the  stone  floors  up  in  dark  comers,  in  the 
excavated  sides  of  the  rock.  My  principal  ap<u*tment  is  about  24  feet 
by  12,  with  an  interior  chamber  of  half  the  dimensions  :  all  this  was  the 
tomb  of  one  greedy  body.  The  descriptions  I  had  read  and  seen  of 
these  Pyramids,  or  ratlicr  of  their  site,  conveyed  nothing  like  the  reality 
to  my  perceptions.     Instead  of  iitarting  up  out  of  the  level  sand,  as  I 
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tliouglit — certainly  in  lone  magpiifioence,  in  isolated  grandeur  and  mind- 
startling  mystery  they  do  stand — the  daring  genius  that  designed 
and  planned  the  whole  (if  I  am  right  iii  thinking  the  plan  was  one 
from  the  first ;  and  I  am  not  alone  in  so  thinking,)  selected  a  rocky  pro- 
montory that  throws  itself  forward  from  Lyhian  chain  and  desert  on  to 
a  most  noble  plain,  round  which  the  Nile  takes  a  splendid  sweep  as  far 
as  the  commebcing  Delta.  Memphis,  stretched  below,  could  send  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  eyes  up  in  hourly  wonder  at  the  stupendous 
piles  ;  and  Ou  could  look  on  (there*s  a  rascally  pun,)  with  its  crowded 
population  for  centuries  and  centuries  before  it  knew  itself  as  Heliopolii. 
The  promontory  was  purposed  to  be  what  it  was,  ay,  and  is,  the  Ne- 
cropolis of  the  mighty  ones — the  gpreat  ones — the  oligarchic  portion  of 
the  dead  of  Memphis,  On,  and  other  the  then  existent  cities  and  towns,  in 
this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  ^Vondrous  has  been  the  labour  ex- 
pended on  these  tombs.  Secrecy  was  the  de$ideratum^  I  have  read 
and  heard  :— oh,  no ;  why  there  must  have  been  hundreds,  in  some  in- 
stances thousands,  of  eyes  and  hands  assisting  in  the  entombment  of  a 
body  :  hundreds  and  thousands  employed  in  forming  and  cutting  all  the 
intricacies,  and  putting  the  prodigious  stone  masses  together ;  unless, 
indeed,  none  but  the  initiated  were  employed  in  the  labour  or  officiated 
at  the  funeral.  No :  Silence  and  Security,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  were  the  intentions :  and  silence  they  have  to  their  wish : 
nought  can  the  hovering  spirits  hear  that  is  earthly,  save  the  clear  and 
shrill  vibration  of  a  hawk*s  scream — but  they  can  drink  in  the  gorge- 
ous anthem  of  the  light  of  the  sun, — the  seraph-hymning  of  the  moon*s 
flooding  beams,  and  they  hear  *'  the  morning  stars  sing  together."  Oh, 
Elliott  I  no  where  on  the  face  of  the  wide  world  do  these  tastes  of  the 
efTulgencies  of  heaven  pour  down  and  aronnd  with  such  soul-touching 
power  of  loveliness  as  here !  Such  is  the  fit — the  only  true  temple  to 
worship  in.  Your  bricks  and  mortar — ^your  stone  and  plaster — ^your 
putty  and  paint,  and  pews  and  pens ;  and  your  tubs,  and  desks,  and 
hassocks,  and  cushions.  Pooh !  dupery  and  humbug  \  Tet  some  of 
these  do  call  together  a  divine  communion  of  spirits  at  times :  for  which 
one  good  I  am  almost  disposed  to  say,  let  them  hold  their  place  awhile : 
let  them  be  **  till  better  things  come  forward  ;**  which,  assuredly,  ^'  bet- 
ter things"  will  do.  A  tangent  start  this :  let  me  lei^  back  to  these 
Egyptian  tombs :  they  excite  my  curiosity  greatly ;  they  are  many  of 
them  so  constructed  as  to  make  a  complete  puzzle  of  entrance  and  exit : 
there  is  in  the  plan  an  evident  intention  to  deceive  scrutiny ;  though  I 
have  said  **  secrecy"  could  hardly  have  been  their  object ;  and  **  secu- 
rity ?" — ay,  that  they  did  secure  for  3000  years  or  more :  but,  oh ! 
what  a  scattering  and  demolition  of  all  their  prodigious  strength  of 
caution  has  taken  place  within  the  last  40  years!  Curiosity  has 
pierced  through  all.  Man's  burning  eternal  fire  of  *'  I  will  kxow," 
has  defied  all  obstructions,  and  braved  all  difficulties ;  though  enoug)i 
remains  unknown,  and  unexplored,  to  employ  the  industry  of  research 
for  ages  to  come ; — the  embalmed  bodies,  precious  in  their  embalm-ment 
as  they  were  sacred  in  their  wondrous  tombs,  have  been  dragged  up  to 
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the  sun*s  broad  glare — the  enfoldings  torn  away,  the  liinb«  rent  asun- 
der, and  sculls  and  whitened  bones  are  so  thickly  strown,   upon  the 
broken  surfaces,  that  your  foot  craunches  on  them  with  a  dismal  ugli- 
ness of  sound  at  almost  every  step.     Ay,  there  has  been  difficulty  and 
perseverance  enough  in  getting  at  them — so  well  defended,  and  so  intri- 
cate, or  rather,  deceptive,  has  been  the  formation  of  some  of  the  tombs. 
I  shall  make  a  model  of  one  especially  ;  in  the  hope  that  you  may  see 
it.     I  have  examined  it  minutely,  and  measured  it ;  but  an  incidoit  of 
this  morning,  April  6th,  or  rather,  at  hot  noon,  has  somewhat  cooUed 
the  ardour  of  my  curiosity.     Yesterday  evening,  I  crawled  in  and  out, 
and  examined  and  measured,  and  marked  quite  at  my  ease,  except  that 
I  was  compelled  to  stoop.     This  morning  I  was  walking  deliberately 
to  the  entrance  again,  for  another  note,  and  lo,  ye  !  a  huge  devil  of  a 
snake,  certainly  eight  inches  in  circumference,  I  can*t  guess  how  long, 
lay  snuggered  and  ready,  in  an  indent  in  the  face  of  the  rock  at  one  of 
the  entrances.     Venemous  or  not  venemous,  his  coil  could  have  smashed 
my  bones ;  whether  he  or  I  were  the  more  frightened,  I  don*t  know, 
but  he  wriggled  into  one  of  the  tomb*s  crevices  out  of  my  sight.    Well, 
after  a  little  lapse,  I  plucked  up  courage  to  go  to  the  other  entrance,  and 
was  just  in  the  act  of  stepping  down,  making  a  resting  or  leverage 
place  for  my  hand  on  one  of  the  inclined  planes,  when,  hah !  pah !  worse 
than  the  snake — one  of  those  ugly,  squat,  squab,  bloated,  dirty-black, 
mould-spotted,  poison-pawed,  monster  lizards,  the  Egyptian  Gheckoe, 
sat,  belly  spread  and  squash,  leering  villanously  at  me  with  his  eye  of 
fiery,  red-hot  garnet !     I  thought  this  was  satisfaction  for  the  day,  and 
so  left  the  Gheckoe  lord  of  his  labyrinth.     What  a  loss  I  have  in  hav- 
ing lost  my  superstition  !     ^Yhat  could  I  not  have  made  of  this  Snake 
and  this  Gheckoe — eh  ? 

The  form  into  which  the  souls  of  the  buried  in  that  tomb  had  trans- 
migrated—eh ?  The  old  Egyptians  held  to  the  Metempsychosis ;  and 
belief,  you  know,  will  accomplish  anything :  there*s  my  lacking :  some 
may  rhyme  to  it  and  say,  "  there's  his  blackings'—eh  ?  Well,  you 
know  that  I  have  a  loftier,  broader,  and  deeper  belief^  than  any,  or  all, 
the  Creed  tailors  have  dreamt  of  looking  at ;  much  less  have  they  at- 
tempted to  cut  such  a  one  out.  Oh,  it  was  past  tiieir  skill — ay,  and 
past  their  will,  too ;  it  would  undo  them.     Let  this  go  at  present. 

It  is  asserted  by  many  that  nothing  physical,  except  the  races  oc- 
cupying the  soil,  in  Egypt,  has  changed, — it  is  merely  growa  cAda ; 
and,  it  may  be,  the  desert  has,  in  some  places,  pressed  tiie  fertility  into 
narrower  limits ;  in  others  the  desert  has  been  advanced  upon  by  culti- 
vation :  certainly  reclamations  are  visible  near  Cairo ;  but  if  my  small 
experience  and  observation  may  be  allowed  to  deduce  any  thing,  I 
should  say  the  character  of  the  river*s  banks,  mai^gins,  and  vicinity,  has 
undergone  gpreat  alteration.  That  these  were  once  abimdantly  pro- 
ductive of  aquatic  vegetation,  rushes,  reeds,  canes,  the  Papyms,  &c.,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  examines  the  narrative  and  descriptive  pictorial 
writing  and  hieroglyphics  at  Beri  Hassan,  &c. :  and  that  Nile  was 
characterized  eminently  by  these.     Now  all  from  about  15  or  20  miles 
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above  Rosetto,  is  singularly  bare  of  such  vegetation  for  six  hundred 
miles.  You  won*t  find  flag  or  bull  rush  enough  now  to  hide  the  cradle 
of  Moses*s  sister*s  doll :  I  saw  three  or  four  stems  of  the  Papyrus  about 
400  miles  above  Cairo,  and  almost  splashed  overboard  in  my  joyful 
eagerness  to  pluck  one  up,  it  was  so  welcome  to  my  senses.  And  at 
another  half-acre  sized  island  I  saw  reeds  and  rushes,  and  a  twenty  feet 
monster  of  a  crocodile  squashing  them.  Marshes  there  are  somewhere, 
for  mats  are  cheap ; — in  the  Delta,  perhaps,  and  down  at  Bosetta,  the 
growth  is  luxuriant  and  profuse  in  the  extreme  ^  but  it  is  not  to  be  seen 
now  in  those  vicinities  which  were  populous  in  days  of  yore.  The 
Nile  is  the  strangest  mode  and  mannered  river  in  the  world ;  bat  I  shall 
set  myself  fast  in  its  mud  if  I  don*t  hasten  away; — ^loitering  here 
won't  do. 

My  original  plan  of  remdning  some  twelve  months  in  Upper  Egypt 
is  frustrated  ;  and  from  necessity  abandoned.  I  was  ignorant  that 
there  are  no  regular — no  official  intercourses,  or  established  communica- 
tions between  Cairo  and  the  upper  country ; — and  I  should  have  been 
sttccourless.  This  is  one  reason,  rather  a  heavy  one ; — ^but  there  exist 
others  of  much  greater  weight 

All  my  letters,  since  the  date  of  January  10th,  are  lost  I  am  en- 
tangled in  perplexities,  and  pressed,  squeezed  hard,  by  emergencies, 
consequent  upon  this  loss.  I  am  instructionless,  without  note  or  com- 
ment as  to  what  I  should  do  m  case  of  sudden  emergency,  or  any  neces- 
sity or  requirement.  I  have  not  a  line  or  scrap  of  writing  of  any  kind 
to  certify  others  in  any  shape  that  might  justify  my  solicitation  for  im- 
mediate help,  or  warrant  a  hope  that  it  would  be  granted.  I  have  no- 
thing ;  this  state  of  things,  and  a  possibility  of  recurrence,  make  flight 
from  ^ypt  indispensable,  and  fly,  I  shall,  from  it,  as  soon  as  the 
^  wing  powder^  arrives ;  but  before  that  time  I  shall  be  hard  aground. 
At  present  my  thoughts  bend  to  San  Lucar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  6ua- 
dalquivier,  a  few  miles  from  Cadis,  and  only  a  week  from  England  ; 
there,  if  home  iicknen  do  not  assail  me,  (a  feeling  to  which,  through 
all  my  wanderings  till  now,  I  have  been  an  utter  strange,)  I  will 
quietly  remain  through  next  winter.  I  have  written  to  London  on  my 
case,  and  before  this  reaches  you,  I  think,  (which  means,  I  am  sure,) 
the  remedy  and  relief  will  be  on  its  way  to  me ;  so  let  not  your  kind 
nature  be  bruised  by  any  solicitude  in  this  affiiir.  The  newspapers  do 
come  regularly,  and  I  can  account  for  the  letter  loss.  I  am  sure  my 
friend  at  Malta  put  them  up  with  a  parcel  for  me.  Parcel  and  letters 
are  gone  together.  Mid- June  will  be  before  I  can  quit  Egypt — ^then 
at  Malta  twenty  dajrs  of  quarantine— on  to  Gibraltar — ^thence  to  Cadis 
by  early  August.  All  this  plan  I  may  see  occasion  to  change,  but  so  I 
chalk  a^  present. 

Blame  me  not,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  writ- 
ing matter  on  Shakspeare,  which  you  so  strongly  urged  upon  me.  Oh  I 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  hold  my  thoughts  concentrated  for  the 
necessary  period,  while  every  bone  in  my  body  was  grinding  in  pain, 
and  seemed  to  be  creaking  in  its  articulation.     I  must  be  comparatively 
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well  to  Ho  that  work.  I  have  not  touched  the  interleaved  editieo 
(which  I  prepared  on  leaving  England)  with  even  one  dot  or  scratch  of 
a  pen.  At  how  many  sittings  is  this  letter  written,  think  yon  ?  A 
doaen  at  least ;  no  wonder  it  is  disjointed.  There  are  certain  letters 
which  I  must  write  every  month — (more  I  ought  to  write,) — this  and 
the  ^*  notifying**  to  which  I  have  set  myself  is  quite  as  much  aa  I  can 
accomplish  in  the  labour  of  writing. 

By  this  time,  I  8ui^[K)8e,  the  swindling  project  for  dufnng  tiie  people 
in  their  Anti-Corn  Law  claims,  has  been  agitated,  perhaps  it  is  settled, 
in  the  House  of  Humbug ;  and  the  cheated  are  lulled  into  tranquillity 
by  some  sugared  mischief  that  is  granted  them,  and  their  ^  betters**  are 
telling  them  how  grateful,  and  loyal,  and  how  obedient  they  ought  to 
be  %T  the  gracious  t)oon :  and  so  the  union  is  broken,  and  the  late 
shivering  landed  aristocrat  rides  in  his  smooth  insolence  of  triumph  again 
over  his  victims  and  his  dupes.     He  has  won  another  twenty  years :  he 
thinks  it  earnest  of  perpetuity.     He  has  two  weapons  of  advantage, 
which  he  knows  how  to  use  :  and  use  them  he  will.     In  the  first  [dttce, 
be  sees  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  question  does 
not  rise  into  a  boiling  and  agitation  on  any  fixed  principle  of  right  and 
justice ;  it  becomes  sensible  only  when  the  beUy  is  the  monitor — when 
dire  necessity  and  apprehension  of  its  continuance  are  feit,  then  do  the 
millions  stir,  and  call  for  their  **  right,** — ^then  they  acknowledge  the 
principle,  and  claim  to  act  upon  it     Allay  the  rigour  of  necessity ;  give 
the  belly  temporary  provend,  and  you  put  the  principle  to  sleep,  and 
oblivionize  the  sense  of  right     The  Com  Monopolizer  sees  all  this,  and 
plays  with  it  accordingly — he  throws  the  tub  to  the  whale ;  and  all  the 
strength  of  union  is  smashed.     When  men  will  gather  together  to  agi- 
tate on  this  question  on  principle  only,  and  will  urge  it  on  prin- 
ciple, when  necessity  does  not  pinch,  and  the  belly  is  comfortably 
qualified,  they  will  gain  their  end — ^not  till  then.     And  as  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  constituted   as   it  at  present  is,  doing  justice 
in  this  matter,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  it     They  can*t,  and  they  won*t. 
Nor  will  the  peq>le  be  "  properly**  represented  even  through  universal 
suffrage :  they  will  run  at  the  tails  of  **  the  quality**  fi>r  ^be  next  fifty 
years,  and  landholders  will  predominate  in  both  houses.     But  there  is 
one  tremendous  thunder  cloud  will  burst  before  another  generation  has 
passed  away,  if  the  landholders  do  not  become  humanely  wise.     The 
question,  **  By  what  title  do  you,  or  you,  ot  you.  Sir,  claim  to  be  the 
owner  of  that  land  of  which  you  are  now  the  holder  ?**     Sift  the  matter 
closely,  and  if  it  come  to  this,  (and  to  this  it  will  come,  I  say,  if—)  it 
will  be  sifted  closely ;  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  will  not  shiver 
and  sweat  as  he  gives  his  answers.     Some,  confident  in  the  omnipotence 
which  they  deem  there  lives  in  cash,  will  answer  with  a  smile  of  defying 
readiness — "  Sir,  I  gave  X100,000  sterling,  money  on  the  nail — ^here 
are  the  bills  of  sale — ^the  lawyer*s  papers,  and  the  receipts  for  the  whole 
amount.**     That*s  a  poser.     No ;  not  so  to  me  if  I  should  be  one  of  the 
examiners.    The  question  then  comes,  **  By  what  right  did  he  who  held  it 
seU  it  to  you  ?  Where  is  his  title  ?  Is  it  good  ?  Was  the  land  really,  justly 
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his  ?^*  I  know  of  one  estate  that  recently  sold  for  some  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand — the  greater  part  of  which  was  actually  cribbed,  stolen  from 
the  parish.  Nor  will  it,  in  such  examinations,  be  a  satisfactory  answer 
that  the  statute  of  limitation  had  passed,  and  no  claimant  appeared. 
Some  with  stiff  nerves  and  thick  brains,  which  they  will  call  stout  heart- 
edness,  will  vauntingly  answer—*^  My  ancestor  won  it  by  his  sword.** 
From  whom  ?  Oh !  he  murdered  first,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  pluiH 
der.  Men  won*t  consult  law  and  lawyers  when  these  things  are — ^nor 
custom,  nor  prescription.  By  justice,  equity,  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
law  of  nature,  the  question  will  be  put — ^the  answer  sifted,  and  judg- 
ment given.  Champion  Dymc^e  and  Scrivelsby  will  part  company : 
the  country  will  say  ^  we  no  longer  require  such  a  mummery  of  service, 
as  that  which  conditions  your  tenure,  we  will  dispense  with  it ;  and,  of 
course,  you  can  claim  no  more  pay,  so  Scrivelsby  is  the  country*s.** 
There  are  some  hundreds  of  estates — ^I  may  say  thousands,  that  are  yet 
held  on  condition  of  certain  service;  which  service  has  not  been  ren- 
dered for  generations — the  service  is  no  longer  required — very  well, 
then,  no  work,  no  wages — ^let  the  estates  revert  to  the  nation.  One 
**  property**  is  held  (I  think  it  is  in  Kent ;  but  I  speak  positively  as  to 
the  fact)  on  condition  that  the  holder  shall,  every  time  the  Sovereign 
passes  on  the  road  near  it,  leap  before  him  or  her,  three  times — ^tumble 

head  over  heels,  and  let  a L  e.  ugh  downwards  lustily.     The 

taste  of  the  present  Sovereign  (I  judge  from  its  manifestations  in  wild 
beast  feeding)  may  render  the  abolition  of  this  service  rather  premature^ 
should  it  occur  just  now — so  it  will  remain  intact 'awhile,  and  then  the 
country  will  say,  **  we  can  dispense  with  this  mummery  and  nastinesi 
now  ;  so  let  us  have  the  land  again.**  My  wish  is  not  the  &ther  of 
these  thoughts  and  prophecies.  No,  no :  convulsion  and  tearing  strife 
would  be  the  partners  of  such  a  state  of  things  and  such  an  inquiry — 
and  the  grand  dtMideratum  ;  the  "  great  good**  would  by  any  such  con- 
vulsions or  strife,  be  delayed  50  years.  Hear  my  prophecy  1  hear  it 
and  laugh  me  to  scorn — ^200  years  hence  no  man  in  England  will  be 
singly,  a  landowner :  and  the  land*s  fr^t  will  be  the  property  of  him 
who  tills  and  sows  the  land.  Men  will  not  toil  to  fatten  and  feast  and 
feed  those  who  do  not  work  for  it,  those  who  now  lord  over  it  and  call 
the  land  theirs.  And  this  change  will  be  effected  without  an  outbreak. 
The  volcano  is  now,  and  has  for  some  years,  been  boiling  under  us,  the 
lava  will  speed  on  its  course,  without  rending  or  cracking  the  incmsting 
surface — will  do  its  work  and  roll  innocuously  away  inta  stony  hard- 
ness and  coldness :  and  the  mighty  change  will  come,  is  coming,  so  gra- 
dually and  so  silently,  that  change  will  seem  none.  Unless,  indeed^ 
some  of  the  darker  angels  among  men,  having  keener  and  broader  per- 
ception, and  fouler  spirits  than  others,  dreading  this  good,  which  to  them 
seems  evil,  shall  attempt  to  delay  or  frustrate  the  end,  by  stirring  the 
volcanic  fires  into  fierce  irruption.  Oh,  Elliott,  there  arc  hundreds  such 
dark  angels  in  England — and  they  live  honoured  and  reverenced :  sur- 
pliced  and  crmined,  and  gold  laced. 

I  cannot  finish  my  letter — I  am  too.  ill^-&ix  days  aAcr  the  labt  word 
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**  laced.**  The  Khamascen  wind  has  killed  me  almost— I  am  out  of  my 
tomb,  and  in  Cairo— very  ill— very  ill-^but,  oh,  for  God*s  sake  don't 
tell  my  friends  so.  The  letter^losing  brings  manifold  distresses — I  was 
warned  on  every  hand  against  these  winds^-these  Khamascen— (they 
commenced  last  Friday,  12th,  and  continue  at  intervals  for  50  days)^- 
on  no  account  to  be  in  their  way ;  but  to  abandon  Egypt,  or  to  go  so 
far  up  as  the  Cataracts.  I  am  fixed  for  their  whole  career  in  their  very 
worst  domain.  I  have  not  the  means  of  escaping :  though  I  shall  try 
to  get  to  Alexandria,  where  the  misery  is  modified — ^if  I  can  find  a  house 
^that  is,  four  sides  and  a  lid  to  creep  into— there  are  no  **  apartments 
to  let**  in  Alexandria,  and  living  at  an  Inn  is  impossible— more  per  day 
than  I  dare  spend  in  a  week.  I  am  in  a  house  here  with  five  up  stain 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and  I  don*t  know  what  below,  for  Ss.  fid.  per 
month.  I  must  end^God  bless  you,  one  and  all-i— bless  you— bkss 
you !— Your*s. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  EGYPT. 

Sheffield  Iris,  June  Uth,  1899. 

LuQsoR  and  its  stupendities,  Kamack  and  its  vastnesses — its  endless  ar- 
chitectural wonders,  its  combinations  of  magnitude  with  delicate  beauty, 
its  chisseled  freshness  of  yesterday  on  its  3,500  years  old  sculpturings, — 
all  its  magic  eloquence  of  old  mystical  purposes,  are  at  my  back. 
Glimpsing  out  for  an  instant  or  so  through  one  of  the  loop-holes  of  my 
den,  and  catching,  with  one  vast  draught,  a  sense  of  the  surpassing  love- 
liness of  the  moon  and  star-jewelled  night— -the  moon  and  star-jemelled 
Nile :  lamps  and  lustres  suspended  and  s^'inging  in  the  silver-toned 
ether,  at  various  heights — ay,  suspended  and  swinging ;  not  stuck  in  the 
arched  roof  as  they  are  with  you— no,  no — I  could  see  for  miles  be- 
tween them  and  the  vast,  silent,  sublimely  tranquil  vault,  and  all  re- 
peated clearly,  distinctly  on  the  face  of  the  mirror-smooth  Nile— an  in- 
verted celestiality :  such  moon-and-stor  nights  as  would  make  the  veri- 
est drudge,  the  grubbing  point  pig,  whose  senses  and  soul  are  in  his 
day-book  and  ledger,  think  that  there  is  something  in  the  wide  universe 
that  may  claim  a  little  the  appellation  of  good,  well  done  or  beautiful, 
besides  a  neatly  and  correctly  drawn  account  current  Condemned  to 
deny  myself  the  pleasure,  the  bliss  of  gazing  on  this  by  the  horrors  of  the 
night*s  cold  air, — I  am  doomed  by  the  keen,  piercing  winds,  to  imprison 
myself  in  a  den,  in  which  I  could  neither  stand  upright,  nor  sit  without 
stooping,  from  six  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  next  morning,  fleecy- 
hosiered  from  head  to  heel — coated,  great  coated  and  cloaked,  and  cut 
through  all.  Oh !  the  beauty — the  expressive  beauty  of  the  ever  screen- 
ing palm  groves  and  clusters  that  shade  and  fan  the  villages,  making  one 
dream  of  the  villages  as  the  most  innocently  blissful  places  in  which  hu- 
man beings  congregate — *tis  but  a  dream  ; — they  are,  one  and  all,  mud 
and  dirt  piles,  mounds  of  rubbi^h,  dens  of  filth.     But  rare,  delicious 
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milk  have  I  found  there  ;  sweet  hutter,  sweet  as  any,  if  they  would  hut 
keep  it  clean.  And  two  huge  crocodiles,  of  such  a  size  as  I  never  be- 
fore saw,  20  feet  long  at  least ;  they  were  hasking  on  a  sand  bank :  on 
our  disturbing  them,  they  crawled  horribly  and  slowly  into  the  water. 
Pondering  half  the  nig^t,  the  wretched-long,  long,  long,  never-never- 
to-end-night,  on  the  crazy  imprudence  of  venturing  on  such  an  expedi- 
tion in  my  enfeebled  and  decaying  state ;  half  resolving  to  return,  to 
abandon  all  chance  of  Upper  £gypt*s  half  madly  desired  influence-^to 
go  back  and  die;  and  the  other  half  an  altemity  of  cough  and  groan, 
groan  and  cough,  to  get  up  in  the  morning  astonished  at  the  elastic  life 
that  yet  was  in  me,  and  when  the  sun  had  climbed  sufficiently  high  to 
warm  the  air,  that  I  might  thrust  my  nose  and  eyes  into  it,  to  bless 
Grod,  myself,  my  friends,  and  the  whole  word,  that  I  was  living  to  en- 
joy that  genial  breath  of  heaven — that  luxury  of  looking  on  palm  groves, 
as  one  glided  on  the  graceful,  beautifully,  majestically  flowing,  and 
sweeping,  and  bending  Nile. 

Had  I  bodily  strength  sufficient  to  carry  me  through  the  physical 
toil  of  indulging  my  fiery  curiosity,  my  burning  desire,  among  the 
matchless  wonders,  the  incredible  realities,  the  soul-swelling  sights  of 
mystery  and  magnificence,  among  which  I  am  now  centred,  and  at 
easy  distance  from  them  all  whife  I  write  these  words,  I  think  I  should 
and  could  say  **  no :  I  will  not!"  if  there  were  the  least  probability  of 
throwing  even  the  smallest  check  on  the  current  of  improvement :  but 
I  am  not  put  to  this  trial  of  sublime  courage  :  I  cannot  indulge :  and 
acute  is  my  regret  that  I  cannot  By  the  aid  of  an  ass*s  back,  all  that 
is  on  the  plain,  on  level  ground,  and  above  ground,  I  may  see,  not  only 
without  forfeit  of  principle,  without  health*s  damage,  danger,  or  oh- 
struction,  but  with  salutary  result ;  for  hours  together  I  never  cough 
when  gently,  gently  walking  and  sitting  in  the  sunny  air,  or  riding 
donkey-back  through  it ;  but,  oh !  I  did  visit  the  tombs  of  the  kings — 
grand  and  easy  going  and  returning :  but  there !  I  descended  into  the 
famous  tomb  first  opened  by  Belzoni — (no  writing,  painting,  word- 
sketching  and  filling,  however  masterly, — no  description,  no  assertion 
that  it  u  what  it  u,  no  declarations  a  million  times  corroborated,  with 
all  the  **  *pon  my  honour**  swearing  and  oathing  that  can  be  given  or 
taken  all  put  together,  can  fully  persuade  the  unseeing  of  the  wonder, 
the  strangeness,  the  glory  of  this  eqntlchre  !)  and  I  was  compelled  to 
turn  back,  ere  my  eyes  had  settled  from  their  first  astonished  stare,  or 
my  gasping  senses  had  panted  themselves  half  down  to  an  easier  pulsa- 
tion :  ay,  I  felt  that  I  must  go :  because  I  woi  **  going** — and  my  Arab 
guide  lifted  me  in  his  arms,  and  carried  me  up  the  many  flights  of  steps, 
into  the  open  air :  I  was  well  again  in  a  few  second^-— but  do  think, 
now,  do,  will  you  ?  what  my  sang^uine  temper,  my  nature,  my  curio- 
sity must  have  suffered  from  this  rebuff!  Come  now,  good  folks,  do 
me  justice— don*t  you  think  I  have  earned  a  niche  among  the  Martyrs  ? 
GridironK  and  oil  cauldrons,  and  red  hot  pincers !  pooh  !  what  are  they  ? 
Air  cushions^  tepid  baths,  and  skin  tractors.  (Should  not  like  to  try 
them,  though.)     There  wa^i  something  grandly  poetical  in  the  brains  of 
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these  who-the-deuce-^'«rc-they  ?  These  nobody  knows  who,  The- 
ban  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  the  humbug  which  I  will  charge  apoo 
them,  that  commands  respectful  wonder. 

This  valley,  now,  this  Babel  Malouk  (gate  of  kings)  (I  won't  swear 
to  the  words  exactly,  nor  to  their  orthognq[>hy,)  in  which  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings  are,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  mountain.  Sm^  a  TaUej ! 
**  desolate*"  does  not  express  its  character ;  in  ^  desolate**  we  associate  aa 
idea  of  fiillen  to  a  waste,  gone  from  a  state  that  was  into  ruin  or  steri- 
lity. The  whole  of  this  valley,  its  rocks,  its  sides,  its  sands,  its  atones, 
look  as  if  to-day  created ;  thrown  out  of  Nature's  blast  furnace  dead, 
bom  dead — ^to  be  dead— for  ever  dead.  There  may  be  such,  but  I 
searched,  and  sought,  and  watched,  and  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
feel,  nor  smell  the  least  sign  of  animal,  reptile,  insect,  or  vegetable  life 
after  once  entered  and  passed  the  few  creeping  plants  previous  to  en- 
trance ;  yet  does  the  sun  blase  there  with  all  its  splendour  and  life- 
giving  power ;  and,  mark,  the  west  front  of  the  mighty  temple  of  Kar- 
nac,  three  miles  distant,  and  on  the  other  (the  east)  bank  of  tiie  NDe, 
looks  directly  up  the  gorge  of  the  valley :  oh,  they  were  magnificent, 
indeed,  in  their  combinations!  were  they  not?  More  of  tl^  anon: 
11010 1  wish  my  paper  were  six  times  as  laige  (not  thinking  of  mercy  to 
you,)  though  every  bone  in  my  body  will  ache,  six  times  over,  at  least, 
before  I  have  filled  this.  In  approaching  any  of  these  temples,  or  other 
massive  ruins,  one  is  really  apt  to  forget  that  they  are  mins.  The 
impression  the  rather  is,  that  they  are  stupendous  edifices,  lo  ^  ;  in 
progress  now  of  building — ^that  the  materials  (the  fidlen  stones  and 
masses)  are  here  collected  to  complete  what  is  partly  done :  that  the 
masons  have  only  just  ^  knocked  o£^**  and  gone  to  dinner, — so  sit  down 
and  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  you  will  see  the  tapntk  men  returning  to 
their  work.  Ha !  you  see  your  error  now — your  seat  stone  is  part  of 
the  roof  curb  of  a  temple,  buried,  in  all  its  elaborations  of  sculpture  and 
painted  walls,  and  columns  and  ceilings  to  the  depth  of  60  feet  beneath 
you.  This  new  edifice  was  finished,  and  its  builders  were  dead,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago !  dating  from  this  I8II1  day  of  February, 
(1838,  as  we  call  it,)  or  the  18th  February  400  years  back  if  you  like. 

Kamac  is,  of  all  the  temples,  the  most  extendve,  the  grandest,  most 
sublime  and  mysterious,  bold  and  open,  intricate,  celled,  secret  spell 
looking,  yet  stupendously  daring,  commanding,  overawing — lull  of  dark 
suggestions  and  concealments,  remote  hints,  and  thundering  proclama- 
tions. What  use  was  made  of  that  lake  within  the  temple  f  There  it 
is,  even  with  some  water  in  it,  to  this  hour.  Kamac  is  also  (Dendyra 
excepted,  which  is  not  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  nor  its  jdain,  but  45  miles 
lower  down  Nile,)  the  most  rich  and  tasteful  in  its  architectoral  forms 
and  decorations.  The  Luqsor  gate  (commencing  the  impossible,  but 
nevertheless  farue,  avenue  of  Sphinxes,)  is  a  gem  of  beautiful  propor- 
tions, to  my  eye,  and  quite  as  juvenile  looking,  gigantic  as  it  is,  as  the 
entrance  to  Hyde  Park  by  Duke  Windlestraw*s  mansion.  The  temple 
of  Medinet  Haboo,  on  the  Thcban  plain,  contains,  on  its  ceilings  wad 
columns,  the  most  remarkable  frebbness  of  painting.     The  Cerulean  of 
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cme  ceiling  there,  which  covers  the  four  sides  of  what  in  one  of  our  reli- 
gious houses  might  be  called  a  cloister,  is  as  soil,  and  undisturbed  as  if 
laid  on  yesterday  :  it  is  really  amazing.  In  the  tomba  all  is  new  and 
fresh,  though  spoilers  and  curiosity-mongers,  and  enquirers,  and  scien- 
tific and  philosophic  hands,  have  mauled  them  sadly.  Their  **  decora- 
tors,** too,  whip  our  room  furbishers  to  shreds — their  ornamental  skill 
was  so  varied,  inventive,  suggestive,  and  tasteful.  In  human  and  ani- 
mal life  they  were  not  good  delineators,  L  e.,  limners.  This,  it  is  said, 
was  necessitated  by  a  conventional  manner  to  which,  by  the  laws  of 
their  religion,  or  tiie  tyranny  of  their  superstition,  they  were  restricted. 
There  i$  the  Memnonium.  There  lies  itke  amazing  granite  statue ;  the 
inunense,  unbelievably  inmiense,  considering  that  it  was  cut  from  the 
granite  mountains  at  Syine,  240  miles  distance ;  and  in  its  vast  one- 
ness transported  to  the  Theban  plain — ^there  b  the  groove  cut  at  the 
head  thus  z*^,  which,  it  is  said,  may  have  caused  the  musical  sounds. 
Oh,  eloquently  and  intensely  the  broken  wonder  spoke ;  but  I  did  not 
hear  him  sing;  his  singing  days  are  over.  Of  the  two  remaining 
colossal  statues  that  sit  the  awful  watchmen  of  the  Theban  plain  (re- 
maining, I  say,  for  I  am  sure  there  were  many  of  them  once,  and 
perhaps  they  fbrmed  a  temple  of  themselves),  the  far  off  view  of  them 
has  a  gloaming  in  it  of  the  terrific ;  approaching  nearer  to  definition 
there  was  something  in  them  Brobdignagically  queer  and  comicaL  May 
I  be  condemned  to  eat  green  peas,  for  a  whole  season^  with  a  two- 
pronged  forkf  (there*s  a  torment !)  if  they  had  not  the  appearance  of  two 
hnge»  gig^tio  Titan  apes,  that  some  ape  amateurs  had  been  teaching 
and  training  to  imitate  the  clumsy  manners  and  postures  of  clumsy, 
hampkin,  pudding-bag  men :  and  that  they  had  so  tu  succeeded  as  to 
make  them  ^  sit  proper^*  and  ^  behave  themselves  before  company.** 
Shoulders  square,  back  upright,  angpilarly  seated,  elbows  stuck  in  the 
sides,  and  hands,  pahn  downwards,  resting  one  on  each  its  proper  knee. 
But,  oh,  go  nearer,  nearer,  and  all  your  fimdes  of  the  ridiculous  are 
knocked  into  ribbons.  It  b  a  ^^  thousand  pities**  that  their  noses  are 
knocked  off,  their  mouths  so  mauled,  their  brows  so  battered,  and  their 
cheeks  and  chins  so  chopped ;  yet,  mutilated  as  they  are,  there  is  a  kind 
of  deific  grandeur,  a  supreme  majesty,  in  their  inmioveable  and  ever- 
lasting calm-invincible  power  and  will,  hushed  into  the  soft  tranquillity 
of  a  sleeping  babe  (only  there  is  not  the  babe*s  unconsciousness,)  that 
makes  one  feel  every  way  disposed  to  treat  them  with  "proper  respect** 
Oh  I  a  deeper  sense  and  impression  are  made  than  ever  was  known  in 
"respect.**  That  they  were  once  worshipped  and  adored  surprises  me 
not  at  all. 

We  know  of  no  other  nation  which  could  have  excited  the  Egypto- 
Theban  to  a  rivalry  in  rearing  and  producing  such  wonders — none 
existed ;  there  was  no  other  people  to  imitate  in  these  things — no  ex- 
amples to  emulate.  Nor  are  gradation  or  progression  discernible :  that 
they  were  is  certiun ;  but  the  marks  are  not  left.  The  genius  for  pon- 
derosities, stupendities,  immensities,  seems  to  have  blazed  forth  at  once, 
without  a  preparative  light,  or  kindling  spark.    Any  other  people  might 
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have  pointed  to  one  specimen  of  huge  stone  coping,  one  example  of  the 
massive,  awful  and  beautiful  columns,  one  of  the  immense  statues,  one 
sphinx,  one  sculptured  wall,  as  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  nation.     Heiv 
are  acres  and  acres  of  sculptured  wall8--thousand8  of  pondrous  uplifted 
stone  copings :  columns  multiplied  till  you  are  bewildered  in  walking 
among  them ;  and  such  columns !  great  Jove !  that  double  middle  range 
in  the  great  Temple  at  Kamac !     They  were  lavish  of  stupendities,  as 
if  they  were  mere  toys — ^they  multiplied  ponderosities,  as  though  they 
were  merely  collecting  nine  pins  for  a  g^ame ;  and  they  squandered  and 
scattered  wonders  of  gigantic  force,  labour,  and  sldll,  as  if  such  were 
things  which  thet  could  manufacture  by  the  gross.     Take  the  avenue 
of  Sphinxes — ^they  are  positively  crowded  as  they  crouch.     There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  of  these  immense  and  beautifully 
carved  masses,  in  each  line  of  the  avenue ;  on  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
2^  mile  street  I  counted,  on  one  line,  the  vestiges,  distinct,  of  93,  and 
judging  from  the  space  between  each  where  they  are  in  better  preserva- 
tion and  uncovered  by  the  earth,  there  were  three,  four,  and  five  often- 
times, in  the  space  in  which  I  could  find  but  two. 

By  the  bye,  the  plun — ^the  Nile  running  through  it — the  islands 
are  splendidly  arranged.  Can*t  talk  of  them  now :  but  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent **  pick**  they  made  in  fixing  on  it. 

I  think  of  tiying  the  Fjrramids  of  Ghezah  atmosphere  for  ^ye  at 
six  weeks — choosing  a  nice  tomb^  sweeping  it  out,  and  hanging  up  my 
hammock  in  it.  Cairo  I  am  afraid  of,  on  account  of  what  I  fear  more 
than  ought  else  in  Egypt — ^the  dust.  Cairo's  dust  is  worse  Uian  any 
other:  it  is  the  sun-dried  rubbish,  sweepings,  offid-filth  (the  most 
offensive)  that  are  heaped  up  in  huge,  and  daily  increasing  mounds,  all 
round  the  city,  dried  to  a  powder — the  least  wind  blows  it  about  like 
smoke.  The  Pacha's  eldest  son  has  removed  some  immense  heaps,  and 
made  gardens  in  their  place — hundreds  of  human  beings  must  have  died 
in  the  process,  but  it  "  did  good.**  No  matter  who  died  :  he  thought  only 
of  how  many  piastres  he  should  pocket  from  the  sale  of  crumb  (cabbage), 
fool  (beans),  bussal  (onions),  khuss  (lettuce),  (try  the  fish  bone  again 
for  this  khuss),  &c.  He  is  a  great  farmer  too ;  the  Coke  of  Egypt 
(Egypt  is  his  Ilolkham),  and  a  great  soldier  to  boot 
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Alexandria,  May  10th,  1839. 
Should  circumstances,  the  political  working  of  events,  combining  with 
time  and  place,  make  it  nothing  but  an  act  of  ordinary  prudence  in  a 
man  to  go  to  bed  in  his  boots,  and  sleep  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  to  be 
ready  for  a  leap  through  the  vmidow  and  a  run  at  half  an  instant*s 
warning ;  what  shall  he  do  whose  legs  are  too  feeble  to  carry  his  body, 
and  boots  are  far  too  ponderous  a  load  for  his  legs  to  bear  ?  eh,  my 
trusty  friend?     Of  late  days,  the  possibility  of  snch  circumstances 
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arising,  aod  my  being,  inescapably,  in  the  heart  of  them,  has  been  matter 
of  consideration  to  me ;  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  happy  conclusion  that 
I  must  lie  still  and  submit  my  jugular  to  the  knife ;  for  there  is  neither 
leap  nor  run  in  me  :  my  legs  cannot  support  my  body,  nor  can  my  body 
carry  my  legs ;  and  what  is  as  bad  as  either,  or  both  together,  I  cannot 
call  out  in  my  danger  for  assistance,  nor  beg  for  mercy  from  my 
executionerB ;  my  voice  is  quite  gone.     But,  **  oh,  nonsense !  how  can 
such  circumstances  arise  ?     Where  or  whence  is  the  remotest  proba- 
\uMy  of  tiie  necessity  of  such  a  prudence  ?*^     My  answer  is — ^In  the 
war  newly  stirred  up  between  the  Sultan  and  Mohamed  All — ^in  the 
anarchy  which  would  run  wild  and  riot  throughout  Egypt  should  one 
defeat  of  the  Pacha  bear  an  aspect  of  permanent  disaster  to  him :  to  the 
councils  and  interference  of  the  English  nation,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
would  that  disaster  be  attributed  by  him,  and  by  all  his  tribe  :  **  but  he 
would  not  dare  to  molest  the  English  under  any  drcumstances — he  fears 
their  power  too  mudi.**     Umi^ !  this  is  the  invulnerable  shield  which 
my  contrym^i  hold  up  ever  if  these  matters  be  touched  upon.     In  the 
condition  of  things  to  which  I  am  referring — the  circumstances  to  which 
I  allude,  such  a  shield  will  be  as  protective  from  savage  assault  as  a 
sheet  of  whitey-brown  paper  would  be  from  the  heat  of  the  liquid  iron 
at  one  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  Ridings.     A  desperate  man  has  no  fears : 
— ^if  you  pin  a  rat  up  in  a  narrow  comer,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
you*ll  trust  to  his  fears  that  he  won*t  bite  you,  won*t  you  P     So  of  this 
Rat- Wolf— with  all  his  faculties  of  keen  perception — ^his  deep  policy — 
his  astonishing  energy — ^his  grasping  enterprise,  he  retains  all  the  sly 
craft,  and  watchful  cunning,  and  ferocity,  and  vindictiveness  of  a  bar- 
barian well  educated,  and  experienced  in  merciless,  remorseless  savagery : 
for  years  these  ugly  qualities  have  been  held  in  abeyance — forcibly 
chained  down  by  his  own  individual  strength  of  policy  and  calculating 
forbearance  :  it  is  folly  to  believe  they  are  eradicated : — ^that  they  are 
dead :  signs  of  their  existence  have  ever  and  anon  crept  forth :  have  they 
slept  ?     No.     They  have  but  winked,  and  seemed  to  sleep ; — and  the 
Wolf  the  while  has  hereby  sniffsd  in  a  recollection  of  debts  which  are 
due ;  and  finds  his  heaviest  score  with  those  he  has  most  fawned  upon, 
and  feigned  to  love,  the  English.     Does  not  the  remembrance  of  the 
unjustifiable  (such  it  was)  destruction  of  his  splendid  fleet,  at  Nava- 
rino,  blaze  in  his  heart  and  brain,  think  you  ?     The  fact  that  he  has 
taken  that  afiair  with  such  seeming  quietness,  has  exhibited  no  violence, 
or  gpreat  anger  on  the  occasion,  may  be  held  as  evidence  that  it  is 
recorded,  and  is  working  in  a  suppressed  and  concealed  volcanic  fire. — 
**  Oh,  but  his  own  interests  are  so  deeply  involved  and  connected  with 
with  a  friendly  alliance  with  England,  that  his  mere  selfishness  will  be 
the  safeguard  of  English  sojourners  in  his  dominions.**     Hitherto  it  has 
been  their  safety :  and  I  incline  to  think  their  only  gfuardian ;  but  I 
again  beg  to  remind  you  that  a  desperate  man  is  blind  to  his  own  in- 
terests ; — he  has  no  policy  in  his  selfishness — no  craft  in  his  fury — and 
I  really  believe  that  desperation  would  be  the  consequence  in  Mohamed 
All,  of  a  crushing  defeat  in  battle,  and  that  English  throats  would  be 
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the  first  at  which  he  would  make  his  spring,  though  he  were  encom- 
passed by  barrels  of  gunpowder,  each  with  a  lighted  match  sticking 
in  it. 

Now,  I  really  am  not  troubled  for  my  throat*s  safety,  though  it  does 
give  me  some  twinges ;  for  the  Doctor  has  clipped  on  two  blisters,  which 
are  to  be  kept  open  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  because  my  trachea  is 
affected.     And  though  the  awful  man,  the  Pacha,  arriycd  here  this 
morning  (May  12),  there  is  no  head  chopped  off  yet,  and  people  go 
upon  their  legs  as  usual.    And  there  is  now  less  occasion  for  my  croaking 
as  to  my  health,  than  has  been  since  I  arrived  in  Egypt.     In  my  letter 
from  the  Pyramids,  I  commenced  very  cheerily ;  but  before  I  had  finished 
the  missive  I  was  struck  down  into  a  condition  of  bodily  debility  and 
misery  more  wretched  than  ever.    TheKhamascen  wind  did  it ;  exposure 
to  such  another  life-drier  would  kill  me.  It  is  no  less  strange  in  some  of 
its  phenomena  than  it  is  fearful  altogether.     In  my  tomb  I  was  com- 
paratively cool,  but  on  thrusting  my  hand  forth  into  the  outward  air, 
the  eifect  was  of  a  hot  flame  playing  round  it    All  the  circumambience 
was  one,  a  universe  of,  hot  oven,  just  preparing  for  a  batch — the  blaxe 
(the  wind)  roaring  with  the  lungs  of  all  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa  con- 
gregated there,  and  all  running  mad  together ;  the  roasted  dust  and  sand 
rushing  screaming  along  on  the  current  of  the  wind,  and  cloaking  all 
things  of  heaven  and  earth  within  Rye  yards  of  you,  in  one  thick,  dull- 
brassy,  dirty-yellow  obscure  impenetrable  :  then  in  an  instant  all  was 
hushed,  dead  calm,  and  all  the  world  was  simmering  and  baking  in  the 
tsettled  fire  and  burning  dust.     For  four  days  (a  most  unusual  length  of 
time  for  a  Khamascen  visit)  this  state  of  life  continued.     On  me  the 
effects  were  such  as  I  had  never  heard  any  one  speak  of:  copious 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  (it  may  have  been  fancy  only — but  it  felt  like 
reality)  the  blood  in  contact  with  the  skin,  seemed  to  scald  as  H  ran ; 
my  knees  swelled,  and  my  legs  became  utterly  incapable  of  supporting 
Tny  body.     From  crown  to  heel  I  felt  baked  into  a  hot  paste  that  dried 
and  crusted,  and  for  several  days  after  I  endured  a  sense  as  if  my  whole 
body  were  burning  to  a  cindered  stake  of  wood,  from  which  the  hot 
ashes    were   momently  dropping.     It   was  thorough   misery.     This 
Khamascen  was  the  first  genuine  one  of  the  lot,  which  come  in  season 
in  April  and  May.     Khamascen    is    the   Aralnc   number   of  fifty, 
and  this  wind  is  so  called  from  its  visits  being  made  at  its  pleasure, 
during  50  days  of  April  and  May.     Another  such,  I  say,  would  have 
killed  me.     I  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  only  way  in  my  power  of 
avoiding  their  worst  influence,  by  coming  to  this  place ;  where  they  are 
also  felt,  but  in  a  much  modified  and  mitigated  form :  and  here  I  am 
much  better  every  way.    I  must  make  confession  now,  that  I  have  been 
so  ill  ever  since  I  started  from  Alexandria,  that  all  hopes  of  recovery 
were  completely  bruised  out  of  my  spirit.    The  excessive  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  however  beneficial  (and  I  know  it  is  so)  it  may  be  to  some 
of  the  pulmonary  affected,  is  not  fit  for  my  complaint :  warmth  and 
moisture  (not  damps)  is  what  my  cough  requires.     The  delicious  purity 
and  geniality  of  Upper  Egypt's  atmosphere  is  the  most  fascinating 
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breathing — ^for  it  really  has  a  charm  in  it — I  ever  tried.  When  neither 
dust  nor  wind  are  going,  but  a  gentle  breeze  b  in  motion,  it  is  so  balmy, 
so  softly  fanning;  making  one  so  buoyant  and  elastic ; — ^but,  oh  I  the 
piercing  cold  of  the  mornings  on  the  River,  even  at  Thebes,  in  lat  25  or 
26.  But  come,  I  am  in  Alexandria  again,  to  wait  for  the  June  packet 
from  England :  full  of  hope  as  ever :  I  cannot  walk — ^I  crawl  half  a  mile 
each  day ;  but  I  am  indeed  very  much  improved  since  I  left  Cairo,  and 
I  now  believe  I  shall  return  to  England  unaccompanied  by  a  distressing 
cough,  if  I  can  remain  away  another  winter.  About  tluree  weeks  ago 
I  had  no  belief  of  living  to  return  at  all,  well  or  ill.  And  now,  although 
it  is  positively  ascertained,  within  the  last  36  hours,  that  the  plague  is 
at  Alexandria,  I  am  as  free  from  all  fear  of  it  as  if  I  were  in  England 
at  this  time.  What  I  do  dread  is  the  prolonged  imprisonment  by  qua- 
rantine in  the  Lazeretto  at  Malta.  The  twenty  days  will  be  doubled 
on  persons  coming  from  an  infected  place  ;  and  an  expense  of  little  less 
than  twenty  pounds  will  be  forced  upon  me ;  all  in  submission  to  a  mere 
prejudice  and  superstition,  and  some  touches  of  official  cupidity  and  co- 
vetousness.  I  must  pay  half  a  dollar  per  day  for  a  man  to  watch  me  I 
that*s  only  one  item  in  the  bill.  It  is  odd  enough  that  a  man  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  money  for  being  imprisoned.  Pli^e  or  no  plague, 
this  is  quite  enough  to  make  a  plague  break  out  This  quarantine  is 
much  more  likely  to  induce  fever  and  pestilence  than  to  prevent  them. 
Well,  well ! 

So;  there  could  be  found  ^ve  men  in  the  Sheffield  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  so  utterly  soaked  and  sopped  in  folly,  so  thoroughly 
plaistered  over  with  love  of  humbug,  so  teeming  and  reeking  in  paltry 
spite,  as  to  blackball  Ebenezer  Elliott  !*  Who  are  they?  get  their  names 
— let  them  bespread  on  a  good  stareable  wall ;  spitted  as  the  farmer 
does  rats,  polecats,  and  other  vermin,  so  that  every  ray  of  the  sun  may 
light  them  to  the  derision  and  scorn  of  every  gazer.  This  is  not  the 
right  finish  to  a  letter,  but  I  am  compelled  to  end  abruptiy. 

I  commenced  this  on  the  10th — it  is  now  the  16th-*all  this  time  my 
health  has  steadily  progressed  in  improvement :  and  Dr.  Laidlaw  is  sure 
he  shall  put  me  to  rights,  v^th  the  aid  of  Alexandria's  salubrious  atmos- 
phere ;  so  in  spite  of  the  plague,  he  begs — ^be  is  quite  earnest  upon  it^ 
that  I  will  remain  in  this  place  awhile. 

*  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  held  on  the  7th  of  March,  1839,  it  was  proposed  that  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  **  the  Corn-law  Rhymer,**  should  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
society.  When  the  voting  took  place  he  was  blackballed :  there  being 
eight  votes  for  his  admission,  and  five  against  it.  On  the  4th  of  April, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  by  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  same 
society ;  but  in  a  letter,  entemi  in  tiic  minute  book  of  the  society  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  he  declined  to  become  a  member. — J.  F. 
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Sheffield  Iris,  August  21th,  1839. 

Algeciras,  in  the  Montli  of  July,  1839. 
At  the  rign  of  the  brase  bann,  from  which  a  good  motthfiil  ^  the  rio 
has  been  bitten,  (Vide  Don  Quixote's  helmet,)  I  am  liTing  :  aa  each  side 
of  the  door  is  a  wooden  grille,  chequered  fiMhiooed :  acyuncts  of  signifi- 
cancy  with  the  bitten  brass  basin  are  they :  orer  the  entrance  swings  a 
double  valance  of  old  teeth,  (molars  and  others,)  which  seem  to  hare 
done  much  work  in  their  day-~other  significant  ornaments  are  yiiubk : 
instance,  a  daub  drawing  of  a  Fan,  accompanied  by  the  infbnnatioo  that 
'*Se  componen  Abanicos  y  Paraaguas."  Look  right  before  yos 
through  the  open  door,  and  your  retina  will  have  reflected  on  it  two 
open  mahogany  cases,  in  which  several  goodly  rows  of  razors  are  ranged, 
ready  for  your  chin ;  or  for  the  chin  of  any  other  customer.  Now  look 
here  and  there — ^it*s  all  free — ^jrour  eye  catches  hold  of  high-backed, 
square-armed  chairs ;  towels  are  idling  about  on  chair  backs  or  else- 
where ;  a  mirror  (rusty  and  cracked  it  is)  spare  specimens  of  head 
spoils  are  dangling  and  dusty,  or  fixed  and  shining,  as  the  case  may  be 
with  respect  to  their  owners :  there  is  a  deep  jar  of  water,  and,  near, 
bits  of  so!^.  A  dapper,  brisk,  but  bullet-eyed,  plump-mvsoled,  flexile- 
limbed,  trim,  natty-habited  feUow  presides  here,  lord  of  tiie  basin,  raaon, 
&c.,  and  high  priest  of  the  temple.  From  all  which  you  may  be  instructed 
in  the  important  fact  that  I  am  domiciliated  in  a  barber's  shop.  True : 
and  he  is  an  Andalusian  barber  ;  not  hb  of  Seville— the  renowned,  the 
inimitable  Figaro ;  but  quite  as  dapper  a  blade,  though  not  so  crafty, 
except  in  the  art  of  high  demand  for  low  lodging.  But  then  he  shaves 
so  deliciously !  Ye  Grods !  how  he  does  manoeuvre  the  raaor  over  one's 
chin  and  the  adjacencies !  Charming  1  charming !  Pocnt  woman,  I 
pity  her  beardless  state.  Unequal  are  the  pleasures  of  existence  dis- 
pensed. She,  alas  I  knovrs  nothing  of  the  bliss  of  shaving  with  a  good 
razor  I  To  his  trade  of  chin-scraper  my  barber  links  those  of  dentist  and 
blood-letter — ^remnants  of  a  higher  range  of  respectability,  now  grown  ob- 
solete elsewhere,  but  preserved  in  tact  in  Andalusia  ;  then  he  is  visible 
maker  of  fans  (Abanicos,)  and  mender  of  parasols  and  umbrellas,  and 
invisible  (though  all  Algeciras  knows  the  fiict,)  manufiM^turer  of  cigars. 
And  his  wife  is  also  a  natty,  dapper,  little  body  too,  and  she  does  nothing 
but  sit  swinging  her  legs  under  Uie  chair  **  from  breezy  mom  till  dewy 
eve,"  except  for  some  occasional  ^\^  or  ten  minutes  of  dabbling  in  an 
olla :  savoury  it  is,  though  it  consists  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
meat  to  some  dozen  pounds  of  vegetable  conglomerate.  Bdbre  the  door 
is  a  line  of  beautiful  flowering  Accacias,  under  which  are  ornamented 
seats  :  forming  one  of  the  four  sides  of  a  paved  square,  all  similarly  ac- 
cacied  and  benched.  In  the  centre  of  this  square  rises  a  very  graceful 
fluted  column  out  of  a  fountain  of  porphyry,  that  receives  the  deficiously 
clear  and  cool  water  through  the  mouths  of  four  hook-nosed  Satyr  heads. 
A  range  of  steps,  and  a  green  iron  railing  circumscribe  the  fountain ;  so 
that  it  is  not  invaded  by  filtb,  but  access  to  its  stores  is  given  to  the 
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public  at  another  fountain  in  the  street  at  the  east  side  of  the  square.  Here, 
as  in  the  olden  days,  is  the  grand  rendezvous  of  idlers  and  gossips  of  the 
toiling-class  in  hot  weather.  A  big  church  b  at  one  of  my  comers,  and  a  little 
one  at  the  other  ;  and  the  bells  of  both  unite  their  confusion's  devilry  of 
bang,  clang,  dang,  jang,  twang,  doog-dang,  dong-dang,  clang-dang, 
hour  by  hour.  This  square  is  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion.  Each 
evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  really  good  band  commences  its  musical  la- 
bours, and  continues  till  about  eleven.  The  expense  is  paid  by  a  volun- 
tary tax  of  ninepence  per  month  from  each  house.  In  this  very  warm 
season,  with  such  miraculously  beautiful  nights,  there  is  sometUng  en- 
chanting in  the  music,  time,  place,  and  promenading.  The  music  ceases, 
the  crowd  disperses — ^the  sober  (I  mean  the  prudent,  fi>r  there  is  no 
drunkenness  here)  go  off  to  lounge  at  home.  The  more  restless,  or 
racketty,  or  frolicsome,  keep  it  up  with  guitar  and  castonets  and  song 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  night  Here  live  I :  and  I  purchased 
in  the  market  thb  morning  as  many  tomates  (I  think  they  are  called 
love  apples  in  England,)  for  one  farthing,  as  would  be  paid  for  by  not 
less  than  half-a-crown  at  home ;  for  a  halfpenny  more  fish  than  enough 
for  my  dinner ;  and  I  am  in  the  very  r^on  of  grapes  and  figs ;  and 
nightly  I  am  devoured  on  by  myriads  of  moequitoes ;  I  must  quit — other 
houses  are  Aree  of  them. 

Now  with  all  these  pleasures  and  allurements  I  would  rather  be  (at 
this  moment,  if  the  sun  shone,)  sitting  under  a  hedge  in  a  deep,  gpreen 
lane,  roasting  potatoes  with  purloined  sticks,  in  England ; — a  thousand 
to  one,  for  a  thousand  reasons. 

The  current  events— the  Chartist  movements— the  violences,  the  in- 
jury to  truth,  the  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  right  and  light ;  the 
seas  of  defaming  and  damnable  lies  which  hypocrites,  bigots,  aristocra- 
tic and  **  better  class**  people,  will  seize  this  oecanon  fiv  pouring  forth ; 
(and  that,  too,  with  a  seeming  and  shew-off  sincerity  and  truth,) 
when  the  timid  and  the  thought-limited,  and  the  slavish-minded,  are  all 
agape  to  drink  in  the  lies  with  a  greediness  of  suck  for  ^  more,  more  !** 
— the  prudent  cooling  of  warm  friends  to  the  cause,  and  the  eager  and 
crafty  abandonment,  and  adoption  of  avowed  enmity  of  cool  friends,— 
load  me  with  painful  solicitude :  grief  and  indignation,  contempt  and 
sadness,  scorn  and  intense  sorrow  alternately  eng^age  my  senses  as  I  read 
and  think. 

August  5. — ^I  have  **  shifted  my  birth,**  as  the  Nauticals  would  say, 
and  am  now  complacently  lodged  at  San  Roque,  with  my  host  of  1837. 
At  this  moment  I  feel  so  weil^  elastic,  and  free  from  all  pain,  and  full 
of  strong  hope ;  though  my  voice  is  still  an  absentee,  and  my  whole 
frame  very  feeble.  I  am  improving^— existence  is  becoming  desirable 
again,  and  life  has  charms ;  but — this  blessed  condition  is  only  a  morn- 
ing visitor;  and  stays  till  about  three  o'clock,  p.m.;  then  discomfort 
comes ;  and  from  four  till  seven  or  eight  (such  has  been  the  case  for  the 
last  month,)  miserable  and  frightful  convulsions  of  coughing  tear  me 
to  fragments :  then  **  oh,  that  some  kind  soul  would  spread  a  bundle  of 
clean  straw,  here  on  this  spot,  in  the  street,  that  I  could  lie  down  and 
die  quietly,**  is  my  often  thoughted  wish ;  but  I  am  right  again  in  the 
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morning,  and  have  faith  in  getting  rid  of  this  vile  visitor :  for  two  or 
three  afternoons  past  he  has  grown  much  gentler.  I  am  irritated  by  not 
being  able  to  find  the  cause  of  these  convulsions ;  they  are  Catarrhal : 
but  what  brings  on  the  Catarrh,  I  can  by  no  means  discover.  Suffice 
it,  I  am  positively  better  than  when  I  last  wrote.  Thank  you  truly, 
truly,  for  the  Iris — it  comes  very  regularly.  The  Spectator  is  also 
sent  from  Sheffield.  I  know  not  by  what  good  soul ;  if  you  know 
him,  do  say  that  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  his  kindness. — ^Adieu, 

C.  R.  PEMBERTOX. 


LETTER,  ON  RECEIVING  AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER, 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REV.  B.  T.  STANNUS, 

OF  SHEFFIELD. 

Worksop,  18th  October,  1838. 
Mt  dear  Sir, — Dine  with  you  ?— or  with  any  one,  next  Friday !  I 
must  improve  wonderfully  to  be  able  to  table,  vrith  anything  approach- 
ing to  within  a  thousand  leagues  of  decent  comfort,  in  the  presence  of 
others.  Why,  Sir,  my  columnar  vertebrae  are  all  creaking,  awry,  and 
rusty.  Scapula  and  clavicle  are  tugging  away  as  if  maliciously  bent 
on  each  other*s  destruction — my  arms,  hands,  and  fingers  are  like  a  pro- 
cess of  crumbling  filagree,  and  my  legs  mere  articulations  of  burnt  rushes  : 
and,  worse  than  all,  every  nerve  in  my  system  is  ten  million  times  more 
rapidly  and  bumingly  vibratory  than  ever.  I  am  skin,  bone,  and 
nerves  only — ^not  body.  I  am  a  mere  bag— a  sack — a  bladder  (kinked 
and  collapsing)  of  strings  and  fibres  of  moral  sensation, — miserable, 
agonizing  acuteness  of  perception  of  touch.  Oh,  no !  Dine !  I  should 
make  you  all  miserable,  and  wish  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  deserted 
coal  pit.  So  excuse  me— pray  do.  I  dare  not  come. — Very  truly 
your's, 

C.  R.  PEMBERTON. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  KEPT  AT  HUCKNALL 
TORKARD  CHURCH,  WHERE  LORD  BYRON  IS  INTERRED. 

C.  R.  Fbmberton,  (a  waicvbrer,)  30th  July,  1836. 

He  lies  not  in  obscurity,  though  here 

This  humble  dwelling  gives  his  dust  a  home. 

For  Byron  has  not— 4ie*er  shall  have — a  tomb ; 

That  name — ^the  spirit*s  blaze — will  flash  its  dear 

And  animated  light  for  ever  there. 

Where  thought  can  roam,  where  mind  can  mock  the  doom 

Of  mouldering  mortality — ^the  wing 
Of  Time  will  fan  into  a  brighter  ray, 
That  glory  as  he  passes  on  his  way, 
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And  o'er  that  name  a  lustred  record  fling, 
More  strongly  splendid,  wider  radiating 
Through  cloudless  and  interminable  day. 

But  if  on  earth  a  spot  were  chosen  meet 
For  this  his  earthly  part  to  rest  in,  well 
Mighty  Niagara,  and  that  alone,  should  tell 
The  traveller  who  yearns  that  gprave  to  greet — 
That  ever  rolling  stream,  his  winding  sheet ! 
That  deep-toned  thunder  voice  his  endless  knell. 

C.  R.  P. 


WILLIAM  C.  MACREADY  AND  J.  P.  KEMBLE  IN  THE 
CHARACTER  OF  MARCUS  BRUTUS.* 

Mr  memory  can  trace  distinctly  the  first  deep  impressions  which  were 
made  on  my  senses  by  a  perusal  of  this  drama  (Julius  Caesar ;)  the 
noble,  gracious,  and  beautiful  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  Brutus,  were  struck  indelibly  on  my  mind — ^they  grew 
with  my  growth  and  strengthened  with  my  strength :  and  how  much 
did  I  wish  to  gaze  on  a  living  representation  of  the  man !     There  came 
one  before  me  of  whom  all  spoke  as  the  realization— a  second  life— of 
Brutus :  all  voices  were  loud  in  his  praise :  the  sympathies  of  all  glowed 
in  admiration  of  this  noble  impersonation  of  the  noblest  of  Shakspeare's 
characters.     I  gazed  with  fixed  delight,  I  listened  with  concentrated 
eagerness  of  eye  and  heart.     The  stately  beauty  of  his  form,  the  glow- 
ing grace  of  his  gestures,  and  the  majesty  of  his  repose,  touched  me 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence.     The  rich  and  piercing  light  of  his  intellec- 
tual eye,  was  haloed  round  with  an  intense  sorrow : — ^he  looked  an  eagle 
speculating  in  deep  grief.     The  tones  of  his  voice  came  upon  the  ear  as 
floats  the  continuous  breeze  through  the  multitudinous  foliage  of  a  fo- 
rest : — it  swept  through  the  auricular  channels,  into  brain  and  heart, 
with  a  mighty  and  irresistible  influence.     I  was  at  once  astonished,  de- 
lighted, and  subdued — I  admired  equaUy  with  the  most  admiring — I 
applauded  with  the  most  enthusiastic.     But  it  was  not  the  Brutus 
which  my  imagination  had  created  out  of  Shdkspeare  s  glorious  ii* 
iuminations.     I  could  not  recognize  in  that,  the  living  soul  and  throb' 
bing  heart ;  yet  its  power  over  me  was  sufficiently  strong  to  obscure, 
for  a  while,  the  massive  substantiality,  and  distinctness  of  outline  of  my 
former  creation  :  but  time  and  thought  brought  it  back  again,  in  mightier 
strength  and  deeper  beauty  than  ever :  and  I  longed  *'  till  hope  had 
hopeless  grown" — though  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that  with 
John  Kemble  had  died  the  last  representative  of  '*  the  last  of  all  the 

*  A  passage  from  a  lecture  on  Brutus  delivered  by  C.  R.  Pemberton 
at  the  Bath  Saloon,  Sheffield,  August  8th,  1838,  and  furnished  by  him, 
at  the  request  of  a  friend,  to  the  Editors  of  the  Sheffield  Iris, 
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Romans/*     I  saw  Macready-— my  desire  was  accomplished.     If  tbe 
stately  form,  and  the  cautious,  though  heautiful,  artistical  elegance  of 
Kemble,  manifested  in  the  gorgeous  folds  and  abundant  drapery  of  hLs 
toga,  and  entire  personal  costume,  struck  me  with  admiration,  how 
much  more  intense  was  tiie  effect  of  Macready*s  invisible  art  and  pro- 
founder  acquirements, — the  massive  simplicity  of  thorough  graoetfulness 
— the  strict  though  bountiful  preservation  of  all  that  oombiiies  to  make 
a  picture  of  pure,  noble,  spontaneous,  and  exalted  manly  beauty !     So 
he  stood,  as  the  slight  lifting  of  the  folds  across  his  bosom  told  of  the 
painful  presages  tiiat  were  heaving  in  his  heart  beneath  them.     I  will 
not  attempt  to  go  into  detail  of  this  masterly  development :  to  particu- 
larize the  beauties,  the  graces,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  massive  strokes, 
the  delicate  touches,  the  sublimity  of  tenderness,  the  heart-crushing 
gentleness,  the  soul-elating  strength,  and  swelling  magnanieiity,  would 
excite  my  nerves  to  a  sympathy  far  too  intense  for  my  enfeebled  body 
to  endure,  without  a  reaction  of  physical  suffering.     All  was  the  exact- 
ness of  masterly  talent  catching,  swaying,  and  directing  the  impulses  of 
genius — the  expansive  blaze  and  the  subtie  sparks — ^the  vast  soarings  of 
imagination,  were  thrown  forth  or  kept  back  at  the  voliticm  of  reason ; 
helmed  on  their  undeviating  course  by  the  steady  hand  (^perfect  judg^ 
ment.     I  soberly  regard  that  personation  of  Brutus  as  the  noblest  in- 
teUectual  triumph  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  the  English  stage ; — ^I 
doubt  whether  it  has  been  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  dramatic  power 
the  world  ever  saw.     It  was  a  lovely  thing — ^it  was  beautiful,  gracious, 
pure,  and,  ay,  holy — ^holy  is  the  word ;  for  every  sympathy  which  it 
awakened  was  generous  or  kind,  or  gentie,  or  soul-elevating.     From 
first  to  last  the  voice  was  a  varying  and  noble  music — ^bat  who  Ihat 
heard  the  words — 

^  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart  ;** 

can  foi^t,  during  life,  the  tenderness  of  the  rich  melody  in  which  tbey 
passed  through  Macready*s  lips  into  the  heart  of  every  hearer  ?  Who 
that  remembered  the  stately  and  gorgeous  demeanour  of  Kemble  was 
not  penetrated  to  the  very  soul  by  the  truer,  nobler,  the  more  exahed 
and  melting  kindness  of  Macready,  towards  the  boy  Lucius  ?  In  one, 
we  saw,  and  admired,  the  lofty  superior  graciously  condescending  to  a 
consideration  of  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  his  humble  servant : — in 
the  other,  a  gentle  and  generous  nature  impelling  the  holy  and  beauti- 
ful sympathies.  How  strong  was  the  contrast !  how  heart-gra^ng 
was  the  thrill  of  approving  delight  with  which  Brutus  was  then  gazed 
upon !  But  I  must  quit  this  theme,  dear  as  it  is  in  every  inteUectual 
and  moral  sense  of  my  being. 
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Preface. — This  small  book  will  give  lax^  offence  to  knaves,  and  to 
their  friends,  the  foob  and  h^^pocrites. 

Notes  to  "  ]\f  ammon-Molochism.** — Note  I. — He  who  will  assert 
that  the  reformed  Church  by  law  established,  did  not  originate  In  the 
licentiousness  of  its  first  head,  would  talk  of  snuf!ing  out  the  sun  by  a 
pinch  of  his  finger  and  thumb.  He  who  will  deny  that  it  has  been  a 
persecuting  church,  will  swear  that  the  crater  of  Etna  is  an  ice  house. 

Here  at  once  I  soberly  disclaim  the  wish  to  '*  put  down^  Kings  and 
Bishops,  and  all  such  like  gprowths  of  the  age  of  Green  Dragons,  Scaly 
iiriftons,  Fifty  Feet  Griants,  Necromancers,  Magi,  Augurs,  Broom-rid- 
ing Witches  and  Wizards.  Kings,  Bishops,  &c.  were  somebody  then. 
I  desire  to  do  my  little  towards  making  humanity  sick  and  a^iamcd, 
and  repentant  of  its  Anti-Christian  worship  of  them  ;  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  encourage.  Kings,  Bishops,  &c.,  to  laugh  out  frankly,  instead 
of  chuckling  in  their  sleeves  at  their  own  mummery  and  the  dupery  of 
mankind. 

Note  II. — The  repetition  of  a  villainy  sanctifies  the  act.  Custom 
purifies  grossness,  and,  by  custom,  grossnesi  becomes  decorum.  The 
pal  of  the  pickpocket,  street  thief,  or  shoplifter,  has  a  tremulous  com- 
punction when  he  mounts  the  witness  box  to  swear  to  a  lie  in  favour  of 
his  comrade.  Not  so  the  parson  when  he  swears.  '^Custom  hath 
made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness.**  In  the  other  case,  '*the 
hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense."  "One  murder 
makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero" — one  peijury  makes  an  abandoned 
outcast ;  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  a  "  respectable"  man  :  on  which 
principle  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  this  oath  ridden,  oath-swallowing,  and 
oatli-vomiting  people,  is  the  most  religious  and  the  most  moral  in  the 
workl.  !More  oaths  are  sworn  in  one  year  in  England,  (where  a  reli- 
gion is  pnjfessed  which  forbids  oaths)  than  in  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth  besides,  in  a  whole  generation. — ^Taking  oaths  is,  here,  but 
a  thing  of  form,  though  it  be  at  tlie  instigation  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost ; 
which,  in  the  Rev.  divine's  vocabulary,  signifies  money^  or  its  equiva- 
lent,    llie  thicrs  pal  stammers  at  a  false  oath  ;— the  Rev.  divine  is 

•  Sixpenny  worth  of  Truth,  pood  Measure.  By  "  One  of  the  Fac- 
tion," (according  to  the  Standard  neu-spajwr)  "  Without  a  God." 
Containinf:]^  Mammon-Molochism ;  Wellington's  Oxford  Installation ; 
Caste ;  Pack  tog^'ther  Reformers  ;  and  "Warning  and  Advice  to  Re- 
formers: with  copious  notes.  London:  W.  Strange,  1836.  In  this 
pan:phlet  the  author  gave  vent,  with  great  bitterness  and  power,  to  some 
of  his  views  on  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion.  The  various  subjects 
are  introduced  in  rhyme,  but  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  arguments  are 
to  be  found  in  the  prt>fte  notes.  The  verses  are  now  omitted  for  want 
of  room,  but  the  notes  are  given  nearly  entire. — J.  F. 
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hardened  in  it :  he  goes  to  it  with  a  smirk,  or  a  devotional  smile.  Tbe 
former  is  whipped  fur  his  single  offence  :  the  Kev.  gentleman  becomes 
more  respectable,  and  more  reverend  upon  it :  it  helps  him  along  in  bit 
course  of  holiness. 

Is  he  not  inducted  to  his  office  hy  perjury  ?  What  else  is  his  swear- 
ing that  he  believes  he  is  called  bj  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  (unless  Holy 
Ghost  means  money,  as  I  Moire  said.)  He  bttievea  he  is  so  called  ? 
ay,  that  '^believes"  is  a  nice  convenience, — ^yct,  as  I  wish  to  be  merci- 
ful in  my  justice,  I  will  admit  that  occasionally  a  rara  avis  appears 
among  the  reverends,  who  does  feel  a  something  which  be  calk,  nay, 
perhaps,  thinks  is  a  movement  of  a  heavenly  spirit,  the  divine  ajfiatus  ; 
when  such  an  one  does  appear,  his  brethren  regard  him  as  the  simple- 
ton of  their  order,  one  who,  as  they  reasonably  doubt  his  orthodoxy, 
must  be  well  watched.  Such  a  man  is  always  subjected  to  their  most 
severe  process  of  examination,  as  if,  in  ]4[>ite  of  his  oath,  they  suspect  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  made  a  mistake.  Is  my  talking  thus  half  so  irreve- 
rent as  their  doing  thus  ?     O  yes,  they  do  it  "  decorously.** 

Does  he  not  swear  that  he  has  sought  the  office — (I  forget  the 
words  of  the  black  mummery,)  from  no  worldly  motive  ?  that  he  has 
held  no  negotiation  of  money — no  pecuniary  bargain — no  buying,  sell- 
ing—-no  commerce,  or  **  consideration*'  in  the  seeking,  or  arrangement 
of  the  affair  ?  ay,  every  one  of  them,  sleek  and  slim,  bronze,  black,  red, 
and  pale,  all  swear  this.  Ho !  how  the  oath  administerer  must  chuckle 
in  his  pious  sleeves  as  he  dribbles  out  the  form  to  the  swearer  ! 

Do  they  not  all  swear  to  belief  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  ?  which  no 
man  ever  yet  could  comprehend ;  and  which  the  monster  who  fashione^l 
it,  intendcHl  should  be  an  utterly  inexplicable  puzzle ;  blaiq[^bemoasly 
screening  his  duplicity  by  the  word  MrsTsmT. 

Does  not  every  one  of  them,  when  inducted  to  a  living,  make  oath 
that  he  will  reside  on  the  spot  ?  and  is  this  oath  any  more  binding  to 
their  consciences  than  a  rotten  rush  would  be  to  their  limbs  ?  Is  it  not 
an  undisputed — nay,  unblushed  for — and  avowed  fact,  that  six-thousand 
of  the  ten  thousand  of  them,  live,  move,  and  have  their  being*  in  opea 
perjury  on  this  score  ?  If  they  can  wriggle  out  of  the  perjury  defactCy 
they  cannot  shuffle  out  of  the  spirit  .Six  thousand  t  the  more  the  mer- 
rier :  perhaps  he  was  reckoned  rather  a  bold  bad  man  who  leiqped  this 
Rubicon :  but  as  I  said  before,  '^  Custom  hath  made  it  in  them  a  pro- 
perty of  easiness** — the  frequency  of  the  villainy  sanctifies  the  act.  The 
perjured  parson's  non-residence,  is  a  feather  in  his  respectability  cap :  it 
is  an  added  certificate  of  his  being  one  of  the  wealth  and  educatioD 
class :  airs  right  if  he  be  but  decorous.  Any  man  may  cheat  his  con* 
science,  if  he  be  decorous  in  his  habits :  it  will  be  very  right  to  do  very 
wrong,  so  you  behave  with  propriety,  and  take  your  family  regularly 
to  church. 

Does  not  every  one  of  them  swear  on  his  induction  to  an  Irish  living 

*  O  !  I  forgot,  the  Bishop's  dispensation  makes  it  all  right. 

Admirable  Morality ! 
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Chat  ho  will  keep  up — superintend  the  education — ^nay,  himself  be  the 
schoolmaster,  literally,  of  his  parish  ?  And  how  many  comply  with 
this  condition,  by  doing  literally  nothing,  except  uiging  the  bayonet, 
«nd  process  serving  education  ? 

There  are  some  score  other  oaths  at  which  they  are  equally  apt  in 
taking,  and  equally  apt  in  breaking,  Tbeir  slippery  cunning  may 
squeeze  their  pliable  and  <^ntracdie  consctences  through  ioop  holes,  out 
of  the  iKinds  of  all  the  fonner :  but  in  the  following  I  hold  them  bound 
(if  oaths  could  bind)  head,  neck,  breast,  hand  and  foot,  without  the  ca- 
pability of  a  single  wriggle. 

By  aU  the  Canons,  Ordinanocs,  Customs,  Legalities,  Dues,  and  Da- 
ties  of  the  Church  established,  they  swear  they  will  faithfully  abide. 
One  of  these  Laws  binds  (no,  bids  4 — there  is  no  bind'mg  a  parson  in 
these  matters,)  every  clerical  tithe  receiver  to  pay  the  first  year's  in* 
come  of  his  living,  and  one  tenth  of  that  income  every  sucooedli\g  year 
of  his  holding  the  lining,  into  the  treasury  of  first  fruits  and  tenths. 

They  do  pay — (sometimes  they  shuffle  out  of  even  this  shuffle)  ao 
carding  te  ike  value  in  Liber  RegU — thus,  ten  pounds  for  a  holding 
of  two  hundred  : — and  one  pound  instead  of  twenty,  for  the  tenths  1 
The  clergyman  pays  by  Liber  Regis — receiving  is  another  aifair :  but 
a  parson's  conscience  beoomes  capital  caoutchouc  at  the  touch  of  money. 

In  the  presence  of  God,  the  ambttious  priest  cries  out  Nolo  EpiscO' 
pari. 

Now  I  know  thetv;  ts  notliing  wrong,  ndthing  criminal  in  all  this  : — 
it  is  only  departure  from  custom  that  is  criminal.  They  are  the  bad 
ones  who  do  not  do  as  others  do :  and  of  course,  I  am  a  very  wicked 
man  for  proclaiming  l/tese  things  ,*  the  guiltiness  is  not  in  the  doer ; 
the  exposcr  of  the  doing  is  the  wretch^  the  vf/e,  the  **  infidel."  I  should 
be  thought  a  very  good  man,  doubtless,  if  I  would  write  a  pamplilct  in 
vindication  of  the  roguery :  a  "  staunchly  religious  and  sincerely  pious.'' 
"  Tliey  are  a  very  respectable  body  of  men" — Well :  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  word  here  which  calls  their  respectability  into  question,  or  tar- 
nishes it  in  the  least.  A  man's  heart  may  be  nothing  but  a  reservoir 
for  toad  spittle,  and  his  veins  nothing  but  channels  for  coursing  venom ; 
and  the  lobes  of  his  brain  may  be  the  perpetual  motion  of  h}*pocri8y, 
fraud,  blood-letting  schemes,  envy,  spite,  «nd  misdiief  ^  yet  will  his  re- 
spectability be  unsmirched,  if  his  exterior  be  decorous,  and  his  customs 
exhibit  his  deference  to  Ike  proprieties  of  custom  and  "respectable"  so- 
ciety. *'  The  clergy  arc  a  class  of  men,"  said  a  defender  of  the  holy 
brotherhood  to  me  the  other  day,  "  who  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences."    Ay,  they  do — ^tboy  drive  all  before  them. 

It  is  possible  that  in  tlie  foregoing  list  of  oathings  of  the  clergy,  ver- 
bal mis-f^temcnts  may  appear.  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  what  I 
have  sai4  elsewhere  in  this  six-penny  worth.  I  am  not  endeavouring 
U)  aid  the  Conservative — the  lloyal  and  Constitutional — the  Morality 
and  Religion — the  Altiir  and  Throne  Cause  :  conse(|nently,  lying  aiwl 
slander  arc  n<it  my  weajwns.  Radicals  of  my  cast  can  afford  to  be 
btriftly  honest,  and  what  ih  raurc,   we  rannot  afford  to  Im  fal>c.     I 
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should  be  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  our  cause,  if  an  uutruth  were  sent  forth 
eiUier  by  myself,  or  by  any  other  of  its  friends.  If,  therefore,  any- 
tliing  in  this  list  of  oathings  be  not  true,  I  will  retract  and  atone  as  pub- 
licly, and  as  sincerely,  as  I  have  made  the  charge.  But- 1  must  be  coo* 
vinced  that  I  have  erred  :  saying  I  have  tokl  fidsehoods,  or  the  calling 
me  a  liar,  won*t  do  :  that's  a  common  trick  of  your  Altar  and  Throne 
Men. 

They  do  seek  a  Kingdom  of  this  world,  they  do  lay  up  treasures,  they 
do  worsliip  the  lu«ts  of  the  flesh.  And  it  is  as  gross  a  piece  of  humbug 
as  ever  was  palmed  on  priest-ridden  apes  to  say  that  the  same  compas- 
sionate consideration  for  their  frailties  (the  frsdlties  of  the  IViesthood) 
which  is  claimed  by  and  yielded  to  the  Laity,  ought,  in  justice,  to  be 
extended  to  them.  Tliis  will  not  do — unless  we  impugn  the  power  and 
truth  of  that  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  they  have  sworn  they  are  called. 
"  There  are  many  good  men  among  them" — I  freely  admit  it — I  wish 
there  were  more — a  hundred  times  as  many,  the  sooner  would  they 
leave  off  priesting  it. — All  of  them  have  some  good  in  them.  But  it  is 
out  of  the  pale  of  their  office  that  the  good  exists,  not  within  it.  It  i.^ 
that  bounty  and  beauty  of  original  nature  which  education  and  habit 
can  never,  entirely,  obliterate.  Out  of  their  trade  of  Priest,  they  may 
be  good  men,  good  fathers,  good  husbands,  affectionate  sons, — agreeable 
in  companionships.  I  have  known  Pirates  who  were  so,  out  of  their 
trade ;  who  cut  throats  and  dashed  out  brains  remorselessly,  nay,  exult- 
ingly,  by  tl>e  score,  in  their  trade.  The  annals  of  Newgate  will  furnish 
hundreds  of  illustrious  examples  of  similar  out-of-busiiiess  virtue.  I 
have  shewn  by  what  course  the  Clergymen  is  initiated, — if  he  defend 
himself  in  that  position  when  it  is  attacked,  he  will  surely  not  hesitate 
to  employ  criminalities  equally  great.  Tlie  Robber  who  has  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tower  with  a  determination  io  defend  his  plunder,  will  en- 
deavour,— he  will  do  his  utmost, — to  slay  every  assailant :  but  are  we 
to  resj^ect  the  Robber  for  his  charity  and  his  benevolence,  if,  when  un- 
assailed,  he  give  back  a  sixpence  to  the  man  from  whom  he  haa  stolen 
the  guinea  ? 

Why,  the  process  of  education  by  which  our  Clergy  are  prepared  for 
their  office,  utterly  and  for  ever — except  in  some  most  rare  instances  of 
superior  enlightenment,  an  electric  and  scathing  flash  of  conviction  of 
the  wrong — utterly  and  for  ever  unfits  them  for  the  task  of  teaching 
the  K^nevolent,  the  heart-touching,  and  universal  beauty  of  the  system 
of  Christ.  In  childhoo<l  imd  in  boyhooil,  and  at  those  seasons  of  life, 
when,  as  we  know,  the  constitutional  tendencies,  and  the  habits  of  feel- 
ing and  thought,  take  their  tone^  settle  in  their  channels,  and  become 
fixed  and  determined,  their  faculties  are  all  employed,  and  their  inte- 
rests and  filings  absorbed,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  HeatlK*n 
JMythology — tlif  pruricncis  of  Ovid,  and,  worse,  a  thousand  times  worse 
in  its  lasting  cOtrts  of  direct  antagonism  to  Christianity, — the  refined 
ferociousniss,  and  the  polibhcd  and  fascinating  bnitality  of  llonicrV 
hcnn  s.  These  inijMe.-sions  ding  to  them  through  life,  and  tinge  their 
Mhole  cun-luet  tliiou^li  life.     IltiKt  is  it  that  they  love,   admire  and 
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lau«l,  anil  teach  others  to  love,  admire,  and  laud,  a  wholesale  slaugh- 
terer of  man, — to  reverence  such  scourges  while  the  hcnefactor  of  hi» 
species, — the  true  follower  of  the  master  (whom  ihejf  dishonour,)— 
scarcely  obtains  from  them  a  passing  comment,  unless  it  be  of  censure, 
or  a  warning  to  their  flocks  to  avoid  him.  Jesus  Christ,  were  He  on 
earth  now,  would  be  as  much  hated  and  despised  by  them  as  he  was 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Priests  arc  the  same  now  as  then  :  they 
have  changed  in  nothing  but  dogmas. 

The  friendliness  of  cassock  towards  bayonet, — the  laudation  of  sol- 
dier by  priest — the  alliance  of  Clergy  with  Military,  which  are  obsenr- 
able  throughout  the  kingdom,  are  admirable  policy.  By  it  the  pdrsons 
hope  to  regain  and  secure  peace ; — not  that  peace  which  the  Master 
(professed)  taught — but  that  peace  which  alone  is  estimable  in  their 
eyes, — ^Tithes  unquestioned,  and  Church  revenues  freely  poured  into 
tlieir  coffers.  7*^1*  peace  secured,  the  other  may  go  to  the  devil,  for 
them,  and  ^*  infants*  cradles  may  become  nests  of  sleeping  adders.*' 

Note  III. — The  nasty,  lubberly  habit  of  spitting  to  windward,  Ls  a 
very  common  trick  of  the  Tories,  and  it  offends  none  but  themselves. 
No  people  are  so  blunderingly  dextrous  at  flinging  filth  in  their  own 
faces,  and  kicking  their  own  scats  of  honor :  but  of  all  the  grossnesses 
of  which  combined  folly  and  knavery  was  ever  guilty,  what  can  com- 
pare with  their  "  no  popery*'  cry  !  For  what  did  the  Tories  plunge 
the  nation  into  the  last  war  ? — and  on  what  plea  ? — by  what  cajolery 
did  they  prevail  with  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to  ap- 
prove of  it  as  just?  What,  but  the  damage  done  and  the  danger 
threatened  to  lieligion !  To  restore  that  order  of  things, — to  reinstate 
that  legitimacy  which  would  adhere  to  "  popery**  to  the  last  gasp.  It 
was  for  this  that  the  *^  t/reat  CaptaivT  **  saved**  England !  To  this 
end  was  Waterloo  covered  with  Tory  Glory.  In  succour,  in  protection, 
in  fosterage  of  that  religion  which  our  patriots,  par  excellence — the 
**  Old  English  Oak**  men  called  a  device  of  the  Devils  and  an  tnveii- 
tion  of  helly  did  England  expend  a  thousand  millions  of  money,  and 
nearly  a  million  of  lives.  For  this  were  illuminations  flashed,  and 
bonfires  kindled,  and  bells  rung,  Te  dcums  sung,  and  huzzas  shouted, 
and  wine  vats  emptied,  and  drunken  head-aches  achieved,  and  "  Heroes** 
pensioned,  and  Warriors  belauded,  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings  bel- 
lowed and  droneil,  and  hallelujahs  and  anthems  chaunted  and  chorussed 
in  Protestant  Churches  !  for  this— ^/br  this  alone  ! — For  this  it  is  that 
Tories  now  pack,  and  Royal  and  Gracious  Dukes  now^  now  join  in 
bewailing  the  fall  of  Legitimacy,  and  secretly  or  openly  praying  for  the 
success  of  Don  Miguel  and  their  dear  friend  Don  Carlos  :  and  here 
they  cry  "  No  Popery  !** — and  with  the  cry  would  if  they  could — if  they 
dared  begin, — ^}'cs  :  Pistols  are  bulletted, — Bayonets  are  fixed, — 
Swords  are  shar|)ene<l, — Knives  are  whetted : — Boo,  boo,  boo— Bug-a- 
boo  !     "  No  Popory**  is  the  word. 

The  Tories  arc  as  they  ever  were. 

"  Noii^jlit  they've  forgotten  and  nothing  tliey*ve  learned.** 
Thty  have  n«»t  forgotten  that  ihvy  did  gull  and  humbug  John  Bull  mobt 
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succesisrully  ;  but  Uioy  have  not  learnt  that  the  people  havB  leamt  solne* 
thing ;  that  such  tricks  won^t  do  again ;  nor  that  the  people  are  not  the 
nincompoops  which  they  contrived  to  make  them,  a  few  yean  ago. 

KeeiH  only  keep  these  blessed  Conservatives)  these  Altar  and  Throne 
sealots, — these  Religion  and  Morality  beauties,  without  a  chance  of 
returning  to  power,  and,  in  a  few  years,  every  man  and  woman  of  them 
will  be — not  a  Radical — no : — we  should  be  truly  ashamed  of  such  a 
gang  of  desperadoes, — but  a  thorough  thick  and  thin,  ranting,  revelling 
Destructive : — then  Altar  and  Throne  may  go  to  the  Devil — Beligioo 
and  Morality  follow  them. — And  cajutal  ferrets  will  they  make ; — ^when 
they  find  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  of  their  plundering  the  nation, 
they  will  tell  all  the  secrets  and  tricks,  and  wriggle  into  every  hole  and 
cranny  to  hunt  out  the  State*s  vermin : — they  know  all  the  manceuvres, 
and  all  the  twistings  and  all  the  doublings  in  all  the  dark  and  filthy 
places.  No  doubt  they  will  furnish  us  with  a  correct  topography  of 
those  regions  :  so,  for  the  sake  of  geographical  sciencei  if  for  nothing 
else,  keep  the  Tories  out,  my  Countrymen. 

But  for  this  service  let  them  not  dream  that  they  have  the  least  claim 
on  our  thankfulness,  or  on  our  respect.  They  will  then  be  just,  and  no 
more,  so  elevated  in  our  estimation  as  is  the  house-breaker  who  turns 
King*s  evidence  to  save  his  own  neck  :— or  they  may  be  even  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  our  respect  as  to  be  valued  exactly  as  we  value  the  thief,  who, 
being  nettled  because  his  allotted  portion  of  the  smog  is  not  so  gpneat 
as  that  of  his  comrade's,  in  revenge  sends  secret  information  of  the 
Fence  to  the  Police. 

Indeed  they  are  the  very  Cavaliers  and  Knights  errant  of  Religion 
and  Morality  just  at  this  time  :  disgusting  hypocrisy !  Though,  in 
truth,  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  hypocrisy  :  hypocrisy  does  deceive :  but 
this  is  broad,  bluff-visaged,  deep-bronzed  impudence,  from  which  the 
hypocrisy  has  evaporated,  and  nothing  visible  is  left  but  the  grim  ugli- 
ness, and  weatlier-beaten  hardihood  of  the  practiced  bully.  I  saw  the 
walls  of  a  manufacturing  town,  during  the  last  election,  placarded  with 
an  appeal  from  the  Tory  Candidates*  wiseacres  to  the  friends  of  Religion 
and  Morality : — a  call  to  such  to  rally  round  the  Tory  standard ! 
Stu])endous  and  sublime  audacity !  Shovel  hats,  of  course,  were  in  a 
whirl  of  ecstatic  activity.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  their  head  man 
did  go  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  there  propose  and  urge  that  two 
thousand  pounds  should  be  expended  in  keeping  open  certain  ale-houses 
and  grog  shops,  fur  three  weeks  previous  to  the  Election : — for  there 
was  a  number  of  the  bribeable  voters  among  the  poorer  classes,  (the 
unwashed,  the  rabble— of  the  other  side,)  "  whose  votes  might  be  se* 
cure<l  by  such  an  act  of  lilx^rality, — that  ^  by  such  a  measure  the 
desired  success^ — ^thc  return  of  the  *  Religion  and  Morality  Candidate* 
was  certain.**  I  know  also  that  this  recommendation  was  carried  into 
effect ;  and  I  know  also  that  among  these  votaries  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, cert;vin  gotWy  (leoplc,  who  are  members  of  a  religious  book 
society,  which  cxclu<K's  any  l)ook  that  is  not  religious,  par  excellence^ 
were  m  busy  and  iis  buzzing  as  Hies  in  ordure  in  the  affair ;  and  did  go 
to  those  den>  of  filtliy  orgies,  of  licentious  and  drunken  idiocy,  and 
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themselves  conduct  their  brutalized  victims  up  to  the  poll-booths. 
Moreover,  these  gotlly  people  did  go  to  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  this 
blessing  of  success  in  the  cause  of  Religion  and  Morality  :  their  Altar 
and  Throne  man  got  in  :  how,  my  masters  ?  that  is  an  account  which 
has  yet  to  be  settled  with  the  insulted  nation. — I  am  neither  a  Tory  nor 
an  Altar  and  Throne  man — nor  a  Religion  and  Morality  man,  therefore 
I  do  not  tell  lies :  the  cause  in  which  I  avow  myself  to  be  zealous,  can 
afford  to  be  honest  and  truthful.  If  you  want  names  I  can  give  them, 
ril  watch  the  party  at  the  next  election ;  and  if  they  repeat  their  tricks, 
let  them  expect  to  see  their  names,  in  enormity  of  type,  plaistered 
against  all  the  walls  in  the  kingdom.  Religion  and  Morality  !  Good 
Lord  deliver  us  t 

Note  IV. — In  all  ages  and  all  religions  sects,  the  influence  of  priests 
has  been  and  is,  to  produce  bitter  bigots  and  infidels.  If  scepticism 
and  infidelity  are  rife,  it  is  the  work  of  priests.  And  what  foolish  im- 
pudence is  it  in  them  to  denounce  the  scoffers  of  religion,  while  their 
own  practice  is  a  running  comment  of  derision  on  the  lessons  of  which 
they  profess  to  be  the  teachers ! — and  claim  to  be  the  elect,  the  inspired 
teachers  too !  the  men  who  hold  by  divine  ordinance  the  ofiice  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ ! — Measureless  effron- 
tery !  To  me  it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  if  every  truly  Chris- 
tian hearted  man  in  the  universe,  felt  a  sickening  disgust  at  the  very 
word  reli^on,  when  it  comes  from  their  lips,  and  shunned,  as  a  leprosy, 
a  contact  with  any  professor :  or,  what  is  much  more  likely,  braved  a 
martyrdom  through  pestilence,  in  the  charitable  hope  of  effecting  a  cure. 
.  *^  If  the  Priests  do  not  destroy  the  Bible,  the  Bible  will  inevitably 
destroy  them :"  therefore  for  "  the  better  security  of  Religion,**  (the 
Almighty  lacks  help,  I  suppose,  as  they  are  so  fond  of  this  phrase,)  it 
behoves  the  Bishops  to  lose  not  a  moment,  but  instantly  to  bestir  them- 
selves in  the  places  which  they  so  fitly  occupy  in  the  House,  and  in  their 
dioceses  out  of  it ;  and  for  every  man  who  writes  Reverend,  or  Very 
Reverend,  or  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  before  his  name,  or 
aspires  to  either  of  these,  or  any  other  sanctified  prefix  or  addendum,  to 
lose  not  a  moment  in  denouncing  the  Bible,  as,  (what,  if  (key  are  right, 
it  certainly  is,)  an  infamous,  infidel  making, — ^religion  and  creed  op- 
posing, priest  and  hypocrite  confounding  book ;  the  fruitful  sower  of 
seditions  and  blasphemies !  and  to  band  themselves  into  Clubs, — Carl- 
ton, Orange,  and  such  like, — with  the  pious  and  unalterable  resolve  of 
utterly,  and  for  ever,  exterminating  that  book :  for  unless  some  such 
"  energetic  and  decisive  measures,**  (and  all  the  men  of  "  energy  and 
decision**  in  good,  are  on  their  side)  are  adopted,  and  that  speedily  too, 
it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  stop  the  wide,  deep,  and  rushing  torrents, 
the  channels  of  which  are  opened  in  the  brain,  heart,  and  soul  of  every 
man  and  woman  who  reads  the  Bible  without  the  assistance  of  priestly 
glossary  or  comment.  The  Bible  contains  an  ethereal  element  that  will 
bum  up  Kingcrafl  and  Friestcrafl  so  utterly,  that  not  a  grain  of  their 
dust  or  ashes  shall  be  left  for  the  Christian*s  eye  to  gaze  upon.  "  Be- 
ware of  the  Bible  !*'  shouts  the  invincible  Wiixiam  IIowitt  :  "  Beware 
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of  the  Bible!"  is  my  faint  and  distant  echo  of  William  Ilowirr'i 
warning  apjieal. 

Forgiveness  of  wrongs  and  forbearance  under  insults  and  injuries, 
are  the  most  lofty  of  the  Christian  virtues, — and  also  the  most  difficult 
of  practice :  but  of  all  wrongs  and  insults,  those  which  demand  the 
greatest  strength  of  virtue  to  endure  meekly,  are  impo^tions  on  tlie  in- 
tellect, deceptions  on  the  mind,  insults  on  the  understanding :  to  this 
virtue  I  have  not  reached  :  other  wrongs,  other  insults,  I  most  sincerely 
and  seriously  believe,  I  have  sufficient  strength  to  forgive.     I  am  but 
one :  but  I  am  sure  (and  I  am  not  aware  that  this  subject  has  ever  been 
alluded  to  by  any  writer  or  lecturer)  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  tens  of 
thousands,  when  I  say  that  the  disgust  I  feel  on  recollection  of  the  im- 
positions  which  were  attempted,  and  practised  with  success,  on  my  mind 
in  childhood  (I  escaped  in  boyhood)  and  in  youth,  by  way  of  making 
me  what  the  miserable  wretches  called  religious,  Ls  deep,  intense,  indes- 
cribable, immeasurable,  and  I  fear,  ineradicable.     When  I  took  to  read- 
ing the  Bible  on  my  own  account,  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
what  they  palmed  on  me  as  the  will  of  God,  was  no  more  than  the  will 
of  the  Priests.     I  am  but  one :—  but,  I  repeat  it,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands whose  experience  on  these  matters  is  similar  to  mine  :  and  if  all 
who  are  priest-gulled,  and  priest-ridden  in  childhood  and  youth,  \n\\^ 
in  riper  years,  take  up  the  Bible,  and  read  intently  for  themselves — 
taking  no  heed  whatever  of  the  interpretation  of  the  "  Fathers"  or  of 
the  Priests :  and  have  the  courage  to  read  with  a  will  to  understand 
what  Grod  really  means  there,  perhaps  every  one  so  reading  will  rise 
from  his  labour  bonded  to  Heaven  with  this  resolve,  "  No  Moktal 
Man  shall  ever  be  my  Priest.*^ 

Multifarious  are  the  forms,  and  numerous  are  the  devices  through 
which  young  intellects  are  swindled  out  of  their  rights  and  power,  by 
the  zcsdous  piety  and  clmrity  of  religious  teachers,  (alack  !  for  the  per- 
version of  words  !)  who  cunningly  aim  at  impressing  the  wax  while  it 
is  too  soft  to  resist,  and  sagely  imagine  that  the  hj'pocrisy  and  falsehood 
indented  there  will  grow  indelible  hardness,  so  to  be  applied  to  iketr 
use  as  stepping-stones  to  mind  and  soul  domination ; — ^for  intrenching 
the  intellectual  slavery  they  inculcate,  and  for  building  up  walls  that 
shall  securely  inclose  their  usurpations.  A  few  of  their  victims  may 
continue,  through  life,  too  cowardly  indolent,  too  bigotedly  depraved, 
too  hypocritically  dissolute  to  make  an  independent  effort  towards  as- 
certaining'in  their  riper  years,  whether  those  tales  were  true  :  but  the 
many,  the  majority  will  read,  and  will  find  other  interpretations  of 
Scripture  than  those  which  were  imposed  by  the  fraudfiil  tyranny  of 
an  Established  domination,  the  craft  of  a  creed,  or  the  selfishness  of  a 
priestly  greediness  of  lucre.  The  Man  will  remember, — and  he  will 
have  all  the  scenic  getting  up  of  the  gorge-heaving  mummery  strongly 
placed  before  his  mental  retina^ — how,  when  he  was  a  poor  child  in  one 
of  their  fens  of  cant,  craft,  and  catechism,  the  National  Schools, — he 
and  his  little  comrades  were  examined  on  texts  of  Scripture,  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  pious  patronesses  present^  how  religious  was  their  training. 
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He  will  remember  his  quoting,  or  rather  gabbling  like  a  Parrot — 
*^  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  ore  Csesar's,  and  unto  Gk)d  the 
things  which  are  God  s  :**  and  he  will  again  see  the  pious  and  condes- 
cending smile  on  the  face  of  the  begowned  parson ;  again  hear  the  said 
parson's  '^  Well,  my  child,  and  what  does  that  text  of  Scripture  teach 
you  ?*^  and  he  will  feel  sick  at  the  recollection  of  the  answer  which  said 
parson  had  taught  him  to  squeak — ^^  to  pay  taxes  and  tithes  cheerfully  f  * 
and  his  face  will  bum  with  shame  and  self-scorn  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  delighted  vanity,  (under  which  he  blushed  even  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers)  with  which  he  received  said  parson's  pat  on  his  glowing  head, 
and  the  parson's  "  right,  my  good  child."  And  the  bitterness  of  pity 
will  swell  in  his  heart  for  those  clever  women  and  those  bright-minded 
men,  who  then  and  there  lauded  the  success  of  their  scheme,  and  pro- 
phecied  the  important  and  fruitful  results  to  the  ^^true  religion" — 
^*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it." 


They  (the  Priests  and  the  Tories)  ore  the  people  who  cl^m  the  merit 
of  establishing  the  strength  and  freedom  of  England  and  Englishmen : 
— they  swagger  of  the  nation's  growth  in  grandeur  and  intelligence  : — 
they  trumpet  the  superiority  of  commercial  entcrprize,  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  industry, — the  breaking  off  of  the  shackles  of  feudalism,  and 
the  gradual  expansion  of  franchise,  and  equality  in  the  spirit  of  the 
laws.  TitET  !  God  help  their  silly  brains,  and  rectify  the  throbbings 
of  their  foolish  hearts  !  The  aim  of  their  Conservative  (Tory)  tricks, 
and  of  their  mighty  prowess,  also,  has  ever  been  to  check  all  these  : — 
to  bind  all  Englishmen,  who  are  not  of  themselves,  in  a  fixed,  present, 
and  hopeless-of-escape-futurity,  of  servitude  to  them.  They  boast  of 
the  '*  Old  English  Oak  !"  It  has  grown  to  what  it  is, — and  will  grow 
more  noble,  more  magnificently  beautiful, — not  by  their  nurturing, — 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  combined  machinations  and  united  efforts  to 
bla3t  it.  It  is  the  native  indomitable  character,  the  bold  energy  of  re- 
sistance, the  untiring  industry,  and  unquenchable  perseverance  of  the 
Men — the  People  of  Englakd,  which  have  made  her  as  beautiful  as 

she  is. 

Ill  ♦  «  «  *  *  « 

One  word  more  on  the  English  edition  of  the  Bible.  Why  is  that 
most  foolish  and  disgraceful  dedication  still  printed  and  circulated  with 
it  ?  The  first  matter  which  meets  the  reader's  eye  in  opening  the  book, 
is  something  which  must  excite  suspicion.  *  *  Let  that  dedication 
be  torn  out,  never  to  be  restored  :  it  stains  the  Book.  It  b  not  God's 
word  while  that  dedication  is  attached  to  it.  Reader,  turn  to  your 
Bible  instantly,  and  tear  it  out :  it  disgraces  your  reason,  and  offends 
your  religious  feelings  while  it  renmins  there.  That  dedication  has 
the  look  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  signing  an  Orange  Lodge  war- 
rant, just  as  he  is  going  to  lift  the  Sacramental  Cup  to  his  lips. 

Note  V. — During  the  recent  struggle  for,  and  in  opposition  to,  a 
Church  Rate  in  Louth,  the  Curate,  that  "  very  good  man"  as  he  is 

M  3 
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called — the  "  truly  pious  Clergymaii*'  as  he  is  calle<l — in  a  sermon  after 
a  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the  preacher's  word, — in  a  favoured  moment 
of  in8piration,^-doubtles9,  an  inspiration  from  his  ^fammon  Aloloch, — 
expressed  his  fervent  hope  that  ^^  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  swonis 
would  leap  from  out  their  scabbards  to  enforce  the  rate  levying*," — and 
this  was  followed  by  the  prayer  for  ^^  the  peace  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding !"     Yes,  truly,  there  are  some  yeiy  good,   worthy,  pious 
men  among  them  ;  and  the  Reverend  J.  CkAlinson,  is  a  sample.      "  They 
bite  with  their  teeth,  and  cry  Peace  :  and  he  that  putteth  not  into  their 
mouths,  they  even  prepare  War  against  him.     They  build  up  Zion 
with  blood,  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say,  is  not  the  Lord 
among  ns  ?*' — Micah^  chap.  3rd,  passim. 

Note  VI. — ^The  Parsons  know  that  their  dupes  and  friends  are  morf 
afraid  of  a  foul  nick-name  than  of  doing  a  foul  deed.  Profligate 
wretch^ — blaspheming  ir^fidel^  jfc.  are  terms  applied  to  men,  whom  I 
can  name,  whose  sincere  piety  no  human  being  can  call  in  question,  and 
whose  every  act  of  existence  is  as  close  an  imitation  of  the  great  Ex- 
amplar*s,  as  the  present  false  position,  and  vice-compelling  construction 
of  society,  will  permit  their  utmost  endeavours  to  achieve :  not  defer- 
ring to  Church  and  Stiite  makes  them  all  that  is  vicious  and  depraved, 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Altar  and  Throne  Men,  who  are  always  careful  to 
send  their  slanders  to  a  distance :  the  lie  woidd  be  clumked  on  the  spot. 

Note  to  Caste. — Broad  staring,  blazing  and  flaring  as  the  fact  is, 
(that  the  rich  sit  in  cushioned  pews  and  the  poor  sit  on  hard  benches) 
every  Sabbath-and-in-all-churches-occurring,  massively  palpable  as  is 
its  truth,  there  will  be  found  Altar  and  Throne  men  in  abundance  who 
are  sufficiently  foolish  and  impudently  stupid  to  say  it  is  false.  (>f 
course  any  thing  that  a  Radical  like  myself  may  say  on  this  matter, 
must  be  a  lie. — So  Messieurs  Altar  and  TTurone  men,  and  Casts  wor- 
shippers, I  refer  you  to  one  of  your  props,  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  surely 
you  will  admit  that  he  does  not  mean  to  upset  you  by  fiilse  statements  ? 
Do  you  ever  condescend  to  read  any  thing  which  E.  L.  Bulwer  writes  ? 
If  you  do  not,  look  at  the  Bishop's  o\*'n  evidence  before  the  "  Committee 
on  the  better  obsen'ance  of  the  Sabbath.** 

If  you  do,  just  look  at  the  bottom  of  page  332,  Vol.  II.  of  "Eng- 
land and  the  English,**  and  read  on  to  the  close  of  the  paragraph. 

"  You  assert  in  your  evidence,  my  Lord  Bishop,  that  you  are  frus- 
trated in  your  benevolent  desire,  that  in  the  new  Churches  the  seats  of 
the  poor  should  be  distributed  among  those  of  the  rich,  in  order  that 
the  former  might  be  so  enabled  to  hear  better  the  common  Word  of 
God ; — ^you  assert  that  you  are  frustrated  : — by  what  ?  the  refusal  of 
the  rich  whose  contributions  sustain  the  Churches  to  allow  so  undig- 
nified a  mixture !  What  an  exemplification  of  the  Aristocracy  !  They 
subscribe  to  build  Churches,  but  on  condition  of  retaining  there  (!  I) 
'  the  distinctions  which  out  of  Church  separate  them  from  the  poor. 
We  unhappily  direct  that  ^  the  gorgeous  palaces  and  the  solemn  temples* 
shall  stand  in  the  same  street,  be  lit  by  the  same  lamps  and  guarded  by 
the  same  watchmen  !** 
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Wliat  a  pity  it  h  that  our  Caste  worshipi)ers  cannot  pew  off  tlic 
light  and  warmth  of  the  Sun  I 

And  tliese  folks  have  the  gross  impudence  to  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians ! 

Do  away  with  Pews,  and  all  means  of  making  distinctions  and  Castes 
there,  and  in  three  months  half  the  Churches  and  Chapels  in  England 
will  l)e  dovserted.  Three  moniha  f  In  three  days  such  a  revolution 
would  Ixj  complete<l  as  might  leave  all  other — the  mightiest  revolu- 
tions that  ever  shook  states  and  empires  since  the  world  began,  in  un^ 
regarded  comers  of  the  thoughts  :  in  three  days  would  roll  off,  like  the 
va(K>urs  which  have  hung  over  a  stagnant  ditch,  all  the  religion  of  all  the 
respectability-worshippers  in  the  Kingdom. 

Conclusion  : — in  Serious  Sadness. — Were  not  these  samples  of  the 
charities,  and  the  benevolences,  and  the  condescensions,  and  the  conside- 
rations, and  the  sympathy  for  the  Poor,  of  our  Arbtocratic,  and  our 
wealthy,  and  our  Parsons,  so  trmnpeted  on  the  highways,  so  placardcnl 
in  the  streets,  so  be-preached  in  the  pulpit,  so  be-praised  by  maudlin 
and  frip|)ery,  and  skilfully  knavish  writers,  so  blazoned  before  our  eyes, 
and  dinned  in  our  cars,  every  where ;  1  should  not  six^uk  of  their  other 
acts  of  callous  selfishness,  of  their  domineering  insolence,  of  their  strip- 
pings,  oppressions  and  ejectments,  as  I  do, — and  I  feel  I  do  so  speak, — 
in  denunciative  sconi :  nor  in  the  ferocity  of  malignity,  as  my  speaking 
will  be  called ;  but  which,  the  Omniscient  is  my  judge,  I  do  not  feel. 
No — no ;  mine  would  then  be  the  tone  and  language  of  earnest  expos- 
tulation to  the  authors  of  calamity,  degradation,  and  suffering ;  dictated 
by  intense  grief  iuid  sympathy  with  the  sufferers.  It  is  the  gross 
cheatery, — the  humbug,  the  opinion-swindling  that  is  every  where,  and 
in  so  many  fonns  ])ractised  throughout  tlie  kingilom  in  these  affairs,  (by- 
the-bye — thcR*  are  blocklieads  who  deem  such  humbug,  proofs  of  patri- 
i>tic  feeling,  and  lovt*  of  England ;)  which  exacerbates  strong  patience 
out  of  her  propriety,  luid  agonizes  her  into  vehemence  of  sconi  and  in- 
dignation. 


CASTE.* 

t»oi) !  that  some  spirit,  stirrM  by  Thee, 
AVuuId  rise  to  set  all  nations  free, 

By  bursting  one  dread  chain ; 
AV^hose  festering  links  chafe  at  thy  will.— 
Tiiey  bid  the  sun  of  mind  stand  still, 

Or  make  it  shine  in  vain. 


*  I  have  chosi'n  these  linen,  (from  *'  Caste"  in  SixjKMinyworth  of 
Truth,)  expressive  <if  his  faith  in  the  ulthnate  triumph  of  truth,  and  of 
his  urdent  lonjrinnr  to  iissist  its  progress,  to  Ik?  the  con«*lusion  ofthi» 
collection  of  the  ^\riting.'5  of  Chailcs  Keece  Pemberton. — J.  F. 


5(KI  SIXFSNHTWOftTU  OF  TKCTH. 

One  heart,  that  panted  to  the  de«l, 

The  wide,  grand  grasp  of  thought  to  feed 

With  its  celestial  flames ; 
And  fling  the  spreading  blaze  o*er  all ; 
To  scorch — to  crack  that  cord  of  thrall. 
Which  mightiest  daring  tames. 


Rise,  rise  great  Genius,  whenccsoe'cr 
Thou  may'st  arise — this  is  my  prayer — 

Ofl  times  in  this,  my  brain 
Throbs  up  to  agony :— disperse, — 
Quell,  crush  for  ever,  crush  this  curse ! 
Did,  did  Christ  live  in  vain  ? 


Come,  Genius  of  immortal  birth. 

And  sweep  this  monster  from  the  earth  ! 

Disease  him  with  thy  eye  : — 
lliy  glance  shoot  palsy  through  his  henls, 
Each  germ  blast  with  thy  burning  words*. 

And  let  his  spirit  die ! 

Tlie  time  will  come  :  Truth's  mighty  aim — 
As  the  damp  torch  so  slow  to  flame, — 

When  every  shattered  spark 
Struggles  to  life — faints,  glows,  then  spreads 
Ifs  bursting  flash  o*er  hearts  and  lieads 

Where  all  was  cold  and  dark, — 

So  Truth's  great  aim — though  panting,  slow 
At  first,  while  foul  obstructi(ins  throw 

Tlieir  barriers  in  the  way, — 
Shall  gather  swiftness  as  it  flies. 
Concentred  strength,  and  in  all  eyes 

Flash  its  all  gladdening  ray. 

Oh,  could  I  do,  of  my  vast  will 

One  millionth  part, — what  joy  would  thrill 

My  soul !  though  lone  and  loni 
T  die  : — ennobled  by  this  shame, 
IM  court  as  worthiest  holiest  fame, 

ContonijKiraneous  scorn ! 
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ON  C.  U.  rEMIiEUTOX. 

By  AV.  J.  Fox. 

Mv  knoNN  lc(l«^a'  of  lVml>crton  commenced  iii  183'3,  when  I  was  eiliting 
tlie  Monthly  liepofitory^  and  endeavouring  (without  the  usual  resour- 
cc;s  for  making  a  Periodical  profitable)  to  cstahlish  it  as  the  orgmi  of 
those  who  aimed  at  carrying  out  Keform  Principles  to  their  legitimate 
consequences  in  social  life.  An  article,  entitled  "  The  Victim,"  or  tlie 
melancholy  history  of  Mehetabel  Wesley,  enught  hii*  attention  and  se- 
cureil  at  once  his  strongest  sympathies,  lie  immediately  became  a 
contributor ;  a  gratuitous  and  generous  one  ;  and  continued  so,  as  the 
contents  of  this  volume  may  testify,  to  the  utmost  extent  which  his 
health  and  avocations  permitted,  lliis  was  with  him  a  labour  of  love. 
Ilis  heart  was  in  it ;  and  his  pride.  To  his  comaexion  with  this  work 
it  is  owing  that  we  have  so  much  information  of  his  eveDtful,  but  other- 
ways  unrecorded  life,  as  is  intimated  by  the  **  Autobiography  of  Pel 
Verjuice."  How  far  those  papers  may  be  construed  literally,  I  have 
not  the  means  of  determining.  They  may  certainly  be  relied  upon  for 
what  constitutes  essentially  the  Life  of  the  writer.  They  are  a  deline- 
ation of  the  mental  and  moral  being,  not  less  faithful  than  vivid ;  some- 
times completing  the  conscious  picture  by  the  transparent  implication 
of  traits  of  which  he  was  unconscious ;  and  furnishing  that  real  biogra- 
phy which  we  often  desiderate  in  the  most  careful  chronology  of  birth 
and  death  with  all  the  intermediate  external  events.  Kot  only  the  Pel 
Verjuice  papers  but,  with  few  exceptions,  all  Pemberton*s  contributionB 
to  the  Monthly  Repository  may  be  regarded  as  autobiographical.  He 
wrote  from  himself.  He  was  his  own  book  and  study.  Ilis  observa- 
tions and  experiences  became  a  part  of  himself  before  he  gave  them  out 
to  others.  His  present  thoughts  were  his  past  sensations.  They  were 
indelibly  burnt  into  his  being.  The  vividness  with  which  any  tMng  by 
which  he  had  been  affected  returned  upon  him  seemed  absolutely  pre- 
ternatural. The  minutest  objects  of  a  scene,  in  their  dimensions  and 
proportions,  were  retained  by  him  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Daguerrotype. 
His  recollection  was  more  accurate  than  most  persons*  perception.  Some 
may  have  known  themselves  more  philosophically,  no  one  ever  saw  him* 
self  more  distinctly.  The  moving  Panorama  of  his  life  engraved  itself 
on  his  mind  as  it  passed.  He  was  the  very  man  to  write  aotobiogra- 
phy.  He  could  write  nothing  but  autobiography.  And  what  else  is  so 
valuable  ?  The  revelation  of  another  human  being  to  us,  is  the  revela- 
tion of  the  world  as  it  appeared  to  that  other.  Pemberton  should  have 
been  pensioned  to  complete  Pel  Verjuice.  And  yet,  perhaps,  he  has 
done  enough.  His  life  itself  was  fragmcntar}*,  like  the  record.  What 
would  more  external  facts,  or  appended  dates,  have  signiiied  ?  The 
being  Is  there,  a^  it  is.  He  is  there,  misnomer  and  aill.  There  was  no 
rt'ul  verjuice  in  lua  comiM^itiuii.     What  he  mistook  for  it  was  only  the 


milk  of  luiiiiau  kiiidiic».s  suureil  by  i-ircuinstai»ces.  Addwl  oveiitb  aiid 
i'liroiiological  urruiigtmi-nt  would  have  tulJ  little  uiwre  that  is  wurth 
know ing.  They  would  not  have  sLi^wii  more  of  tlie  writer,  but  only 
something  more  about  the  writer.  The  picture  of  his*  feelings  is  better 
than  a  chronicle  of  hia  coats.  Jt  i»  liis  own  fault,  it*  the  reader  of  these 
dijgointed  papers  does  not  know  Pemberton.  l^iere  is  enough  to  shew 
tiie  fmcnesv  of  his  organization,  the  fervour  of  his  feelings,  the  alternate 
depth  and  superficiality  of  liis  acquirements,  the  irregularity  of  bis  de- 
velopment, and  the  real  consistency  of  the  apparent  incongruities  of  his 
eiu-eer.  The  impressions  made  by  the  autobiography  are  analogous  to 
thase  which  the  being  himself  produced.  It  will  be  soon  thrown  aside, 
or  it  will  strongly  fascinate  the  reader.  If  his  symputliies  be  touched  at 
all,  they  will  be  affected  deeply.  Thus  was  it  w ith  the  author,  lie  was 
eminently  fitted  to  attract  aft'ei?ti<Hi.  AVho  did  not  love  "  Poor  Charles  'f** 
lie  won  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  the  old,  the  eminent  in  station  and 
the  lowliest,  tlie  logically  severe  and  tlie  poetically  enthusiastic,  llie  li^t 
of  those  who  s^'mpathized  in  his  sufferings  embraces  all  these  diversities. 
A  mere  acquaintance  with  that  roan  was  scarcely  in  rerttm  natutu, 
lie  was  promptly  avoided,  or  permanently  cherished.  His  weaknes^is 
and  his  strengtli  were  both  endearing.  An  afiectionate  interest  wub 
unfailingly  excited  in  all  whose  penetration,  or  whose  opportunitio, 
enabled  them  to  look  below  the  mere  surface  of  his  conduc*t.  Soii;e 
might  tax  lib  faults  more  rigidly,  and  others  rate  his  powers  more  ad- 
miringly, but  all  voices  were  harmonized  into  an  affectionate  tone.  A 
halo  of  regard  ever  surrounded  him  ;  too  often  encompassed  by  a  wider 
sphere  of  repulsion.  For  Pemberton  had  no  arts  of  conciliation  for 
those  who  were  not  attracted  by  appreciation  of  his  nature.  It  is  say- 
ing little  of  liim  that  he  had  no  servility ;  he  had  no  suppression,  no 
dexterity,  no  accommodation,  for  those  whose  intellect  he  despised,  or 
whose  qualities  he  disapproved.  To  many  he  was  offensive.  And  yet, 
tliat  he  was  so,  was  the  fault  ratlier  of  the  ofiended  than  of  the  offender. 
Of  ill-will,  he  was  utterly  incapable.  Tlie  coolness  of  malice  was  to 
him  as  impossible,  as  the  warmih  of  reprobation  was  familiair.  Tlierc 
was  something  loveable  in  the  fervid  simplicity  and  uncalculating  ear- 
nestness in  which  he  often  plunged  headlong  into  the  most  glaring 
oifensivcness  towards  those  on  whose  countenance  his  succi>ss  was  most 
dependent.  All  his  prudence  was  done  by  proxy,  liis  heart  was  ojx-n 
to  friend  or  foe.  The  unguardedness  of  that  honest  bosom  made  those 
who  loved  him  at  all,  love  him  the  more  and  better. 

A  very  prominent  characteristic  of  liis  writings,  as  of  himself,  is  a 
burning  hatred  of  oppression.  To  endure  wrong,  where  resistance  was 
impossible,  and  redress  hopeless,  had  been  tlie  bitter  lot  of  his  eairly  life. 
On  whatever  relates  to  political  institution  or  social  arrangt^niont,  his 
principles  were  passions,  lie  could  never  reduce  justice  and  injustice 
to  matters  of  calculation.  There  was  no  blind  antagonism  to  authority 
in  his  feeling.  His  intellect  had  l)een  well  exercised  on  the  subj^i't, 
and  was  applied  to  it  honestly.  Fury  is  said  to  be  indistinct  in  itsper- 
ct»ptioas }  but  liis  emotion  was  rather  the  intensity  of  light  that  en- 
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Itimlles  by  lieing  brought  into  a  focus.  He  was  indignant  1)ecause  be 
knew  the  sensation  of  being  wronged,  and  perhaps  often  realized  it  more 
strongly  than  the  injured  themselves.  His  associated  feelings  were  not 
those  of  their  blunted  sense  but  of  his  ovm.  thrilling  organisation.  The 
language  of  his  writings  may  sometimes  appear  exaggerated,  but  it  is 
strictly  true  to  himself,  even  when  most  vehement.  The  "  words  that 
bum**  in  his  compositions,  had  first  shaken  his  frame,  flushed  his  check, 
clenched  his  teeth,  and  fevered  his  pulse.  His  dramatic  power  forsook 
him  in  mctempsychosizing  with  tyrants,  political  or  social.  The  loath- 
ing of  his  nature  refused  the  identification.  He  forgot  all  artistry,  and 
became  careless  or  unconscious  of  the  effect  of  his  vituperation  upon  the 
minds  of  others.  Oppression  was  a  viper  in  his  way.  His  soul  held 
no  terms  with  its  pretensions.  Its  impunity,  so  often  extending  not 
only  to  immunity  from  external  retribution,  but  from  that  of  opinion, 
augmented  his  abhorrence.  It  was  to  him  the  great  devil  of  the  world*s 
idolatry,  and  he  would  spit  at  it,  and  curse  it  to  its  face. 

In  tiie  exposure  of  insincerity,  he  was  always  most  unsparing.  He 
had  no  toleration  for  cant.  And  he  was  eminently  successful  in  the 
detection  of  those  subtler  forms  of  hypocrisy  and  conventionalism  which 
so  much  pervade  the  profession  of  religion  and  the  conduct  of  education. 
The  article  entitled  an  "  Escape,"  and  the  review  of  the  liev.  C.  Taylor's 
"  Social  Evils  and  their  Remedy,"  are  specimens  of  the  keen  scent  with 
which  he  hunted  down  game  of  this  description,  his  moral  instinct  minis- 
tering to  the  acuteness  of  his  metaphysical  analysis.  "  Once  for  all," 
he  says  in  the  Autobiography,  "  I  will  declare  my  creed  of  moralities. 
All  virtue  I  sum  up  in  two  words,  benevolence  and  sincerity.  All 
crime  I  comprize  in  cruelty  and  hypocrisy.  There  is  cruelty  in  a 
smile,  sometimes.  There  is  cruelty  in  a  cold  look  ;  there  is  cruelty  in 
withholding  a  kind  word."  He  pounced  at  once  upon  a  sham,  like  a 
hawk  upon  its  quarry.  Lowly  looks  could  not  hide  from  him  the  spi- 
ritual assumption,  nor  gentle  tones  the  hard  and  self-complacent  thought, 
nor  sounding  conunon-places  the  practical  lesson  of  servility  or  sordid- 
ness. 

These  qualities  were  continually  apparent,  not  only  in  Pemberton's 
writings,  but  in  his  lectures  and  conversation.  Some  shrank  from  him, 
not  liking  to  be  probed  so  deeply.  Others  hastily  concluded  him  to  be 
a  man  of  antagonistic  mind,  an  habitual  fault-finder  and  censurer, 
whom  it  would  better  have  become  to  look  at  home.  Many  were 
glad  to  catch  any  floating  stories  that  might  sanction  the  language 
of  superciliousness  or  aversion.  How  little  they  knew  of  the  man.  His 
hatred  sprang  from  love,  and  his  sarcasms  were  full  of  reverence  for 
humanity.  The  rights  of  all  were  to  him  a  sacred  thing,  and  truthful- 
ness the  jewel  of  the  soul.  Those  who  are  so  sorely  shocked  at  the  in- 
temperateness  of  his  style,  should  remember  that  charity  has  other  vo- 
cations in  the  world  brides  palliating  the  inflictions  of  the  wrong-doer, 
and  recognising  the  respectability  of  conventionalism.  A  glowing  sym- 
pathy with  unmerited  suffering,  and  an  undimmed  transparency  of  cha- 
racter, are  not  the  most  fitting  thing  to  put  beyond  the  bounds  of  tole- 
ration. 
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lVmberton*s  love  of  nature  was  intense.  His  descriptions  e\  inco  it^ 
power  over  him,  both  in  its  simplest  and  its  grandest  forms.  Cold  and 
fasting-,  he  would  tramp  for  nuuiy  a  mile  to  fling  himself  down  on  some 
hill -side  and  enjoy  a  prospect.  His  feet  loved  to  feel  beneath  them  the 
elastic  sward.  Happy  man  could  a  bouquet  make  him,  and  he  gloated, 
like  a  miser  over  gold,  upon  his  treasury  of  sea-weed.  Ue  would 
fondle  the  hare-bell,  and  worship  the  Aram-lily.  No  child  ever  so  de- 
lighted in  Howcrs.  No  liberated  village  school-boy  ever  dashed  with 
more  bounding  step  along  the  common.  The  roughnesses  of  life  that 
had  sharpened  his  intellect  and  lacerated  his  nerves,  left  unimpaired 
this  freshness,  or  made  it  more  fresh  than  ever.  It  was  invigoradog 
to  see  him,  and  to  hear  his  ejaculations.  He  had  an  e^'e  for  the  minu- 
test object,  and  yet  took  in  all  the  diversity  of  the  most  extended  scene, 
(ret  him  into  a  beautiful  country,  and  the  simple,  unsophisticated,  ebul- 
lient being  seemed  like  new-made  man,  in  loving  and  joyous  union  with 
all  creation. 

There  was  in  Pcmberton  the  same  quick  and  vivid  perception  of 
moral,  literary,  or  artistical  beauty  as  of  natural.  The  recital  of  a 
generous  or  heroic  action  suffused  his  eyes  with  tears.  His  heart  leapt 
at  it.  Any  new  book  with  pith  and  truth  in  it  became,  for  the  time, 
his  Bible.  His  judgment  waited  not  for  the  opinion  of  others,  nor  for 
the  calculated  result  of  his  own  rapid  analysis.  It  was  grasped  instinc- 
tively, and  his  next  lecture  was  sure  to  be  full  of  it.  Of  his  first  pity 
he  has  spoken  at  length  in  the  autobiography.  The  last  he  saw  was  the 
Tempest,  as  revived  by  Mr.  Macready,  at  Covent  Grarden  Theatre.  It  was 
the  only  time  that  alienee  and  illness  allowed  him  to  visit  the  theatre 
during  a  management  which  realised  his  brightest  dreams  and  fondest 
wishes.  He  was  then  in  a  state  of  great  debility  and  suffering,  resting 
for  a  few  days  in  London  before  setting  out  on  his  last  and  unsuccessful 
pursuit  of  health  and  strength.  That  night  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
intensest  theatrical  enjoyment  of  his  life.  His  feelings  were  as  vivid  as 
in  boyhood,  his  nerves  tremulous  from  disease,  and  here  was  the  combi- 
nation of  the  acting  in  which  he  most  delighted  with  all  the  accessories 
which  he  had  so  often  desiderated.  The  perfection  of  the  stage-arrange- 
ments not  less  appropriate  than  beautiful  and  splendid,  the  appreciation 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  the  personation  of  the  great  magician 
by  one  as  great,  whose  managerial  success  then  seemed  to  promise  the 
existence  of  a  theatre  worthy  of  the  national  character,  and  of  the  im- 
perishable name  of  Shakspeare,  wrought  upon  him  with  a  power  too 
strong  for  his  feeble  frame.  Big  tears  of  rapture  flowed  down  his  hol- 
low cheeks ;  and  in  broken  accents  he  repeatedly  ejaculated,  "  Thank 
Grod,  thank  Grod,  I  have  lived  to  see  this."  The  never-failing  kindness 
of  Mr.  Macready  had  provided  for  his  going,  during  the  time  he  re- 
mained in  London,  under  circimistances  as  much  acconmiodated  as  pos- 
sible to  his  invalid  condition.  But  the  excitement  was  too  strong  for 
him  to  venture  on  a  repetition. 

The  Drama  was  Pemberton's  main  object  of  attention,  as  actor,  lec- 
turer, and  \\Titer,  through  a  long  portion  of  his  life.  Of  his  merit  in 
the  first  of  these  capacities,  nothing  need  be  added  to  the  eloquent  de- 
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scription,  reprinted  in  this  volume,  by  one  whose  praise  is  of  enduring 
worth.  Of  his  Dramas  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself.  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  it  had  been  practicable,  or  had  consisted  with  the  author's 
wishes,  to  fill  the  space  which  twb  of  /hem  occupy  with  the  metrical 
stories  written  for  introduction  in  his  lectures,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  that  purpose.  Unless  my  memory  deceive  me  greatly,  they  had 
much  of  that  lyrical  melody  and  facility  of  expression  which  characterize 
his  contributions  to  Miss  Flower's  musical  work,  entitled  "  Songs  of 
the  Months."  The  snatches  of  personation  by  which  his  lectures  were 
illustrated  always  produced  a  great  effect.  But  they  were  never  the 
mere  pegs  on  which  to  hang  such  illustrations.  His  worship  of  Shaks- 
peare  was  on  intelligent  and  discriminating  homage.  The  criticisms 
were  often  most  felicitous.  They  combined  an  exceeding  minuteness  of 
detail  with  the  broadest  generality.  The  admiration  was  never  vague, 
nor  was  there  any  pettiness  in  the  particularization.  In  acting,  he  had 
no  toleration  for  mere  mimicry ;  or  for  the  making  "  hits"  by  violent 
transitions,  unwarranted  by  the  spirit  of  the  text,  though  perhaps  seem- 
ingly sanctioned  by  the  verbal  expression.  According  to  his  theory, 
the  actor,  having  ascertained  by  induction  and  analysis  the  character 
Intended  by  the  Dramatist,  should  then  study  his  part  synthetically ;  and 
inducing  a  sort  of  secondary  life  upon  his  own  consciousness,  follow  the 
g^dance  of  its  impulses  and  tendencies  in  his  mode  of  enacting  each 
particular  scene,  both  in  the  enunciation  of  what  was  set  down  for  him, 
and  in  the  bye-play,  wherein  so  much  of  the  personation  necessarily 
consists.  Few  performers  could  satisfy  his  requirements.  Only  one 
gave  him  entire  satisfaction.  And  the  same  canons  of  theatrical  criti- 
cism which  Pemberton  had  arrived  at  by  intense,  devoted,  and  practical 
study  of  the  art,  have  been  suggested  to  other  minds  by  the  delighted 
observance  of  Mr.  Macready's  performances. 

A  few  such  critics  as  Pemberton,  upon  the  newspaper  press,  would 
do  much  for  the  public  taste  and  appreciation,  both  of  players  and  plays. 
But  his  Shakspearian  lectures  in  London  were  chiefly  delivered  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes,  by  whom  they  were  highly  re- 
lished, while  the  criticisms  read  by  other  classes  were  evidently  fur- 
nished by  hands  far  less  competent.  It  b  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  substance  of  these  lectures  was  not  preserved,  as  he  once  intended  it 
should  be,  in  a  series  of  theatrical  annotations  upon  the  Dramas  of 
8hakspeare.  He  took  an  interleaved  copy  with  him,  for  that  purpose, 
on  his  last  melancholy  expedition.  Weariness,  pain,  and  harrassment, 
kept  it  "  a  blank." 

The  privations  of  Pemberton's  life  were  severe.  He  was  often  but 
scantily  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  world  does  not 
want  its  taste  to  be  refined,  its  heart  expanded,  or  its  conventional  ad- 
miration rendered  intelligent ;  and  whoso  undertakes  such  a  work  with* 
out  "  distinguished  patronage,"  should  lay  his  account  with  a  very  beg- 
g^ly  remuneration.  He  felt  the  wrong  ;  and  it  sometimes  made  him 
irritable,  but  never  mean ;  for  he  had  both  the  sensibility  and  the  pride 
of  genius.  Yet  while,  with  a  tattered  coat,  an  empty  stomach,  a  wearied 
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frame,  and  an  aching  heart,  he  would  have  spurned  back  the  proffered 
donation  of  a  supercilious  patron,  the  cordiality  of  kindness  ever  elicited 
liis  frank  and  overflowing  gratitude.  For  a  friend,  as  for  a  principle, 
h«>  would  have  done  or  endured  any  thing. 

^*  I  would  climb  up  an  ice-glazod  precipice. 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  fancied.*' 

Aiul  the  inherent  elasticity  and  buojrancy  of  his  heart  rose  up  against 
:)11  pressure.  One  half  hour  of  pleasant  strolling  or  friendly  intercourse 
set  all  right  again,  even  in  his  darkest  seasons.  And  there  w^as  of  late 
years  an  obvious  mitigation  of  the  occasional  bitterness  of  spirit  that 
shews  itself  in  some  of  the  autobiographical  papers.  Blander  views  of 
society  and  of  men  became  more  decidedly  predominant.  He  was  also 
in  the  way  for  becoming  better  appreciated.  But  his  constitution  had 
yii*lde<l,  and  was  too  far  impaired  for  renovation.  The  fitfiil  dream  is 
'»vor.  He  rests  in  peace ;  and  be  hb  memory  so  cherished  as  to  help  on 
the  time  when  mankind  shall  have  learned  to  deal  more  justly,  not  to 
j*ay  generously,  with  those  who  are  qualified  and  billing  to  minister  to 
their  refined  enjoyment,  intellectual  culture,  and  social  progress. 


FINIS. 
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